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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  volume  comprises  the  S£coi(d  Pam  of  the  Parliamentary 
History  and  Review,  for  1826  ;  and  forms  the  Sequel  to  the 
First  Part,  already  published,  containing  the  Debates,  &c.  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  That  Volume  is  referred  to,  in 
this  Part,  by  the  word  antCf  and  the  paging  is  continued  throughout 
from  the  figure  1  to  803. 

The  design  of  thid  Work  is  to  afford  an  annual  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  PsLrliament,  together  with  an  examina- 
tion of  th6  prin(iipal  topics  discussed  in  that  Usserobly^  and  of  the 
iDanner  in  which  its  functions  are  performed. 

The  Wealth  and  power  of  Great  firltain — the  rank  which  she 
holds  in  the  scale  of  national  intelligence — and  the  freedom  of 
speech  for  which  her  legislative  slssemblies  have  been  so  long 
celebrated, — render  British  history  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest 
and  importance ;  and  for  this  history  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
must  supply  the  most  authentic  tts  well  as  the  md$t  instructive 
materials. 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  debates  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment have  never,  before  the  Commencement  of  the  present  work, 
in  the  last  year,  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  examination  oi* 
fefcrence  ; — that  they  are  only  to  be  fouiid  in  the  chaotic  miscellany 
of  daily  reports ; — and  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  no 
periodical  comment  more  systematic  or  accurate  than  the  brief 
and  hurried  remarks  of  a  newspaper  editor. 

The  conductors  of  the  present  Work  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  remarkable  deficiency  iil  our  periodical  literature,  and 
if  they  have  ouly  in  a  moderate  degree  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  design  into  execution,  they  will  have  produced  a  work  as 
novel  as  it  is  important.  Some  now  living  remember  the  sensa- 
tion produced  bv  the  first  appearance  of  the  Annual  REOistER  ; 
tad  if  that  Work  was  deemed  to  have  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
tonals  of  literature,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  will  be  esteemed  at 
kast  as  striking  an  accession  to  the  means  of  diffusing  political 
Wwledge. 

In  the  present  part,  all  the  debates  on  a  given  subject,  after 
fcaving  been  carefully  revised  and  collated,  have  been  collected 
ttoder  the  general  head  to  which  they  respectively  belong ;  nothing 
Wing  omitted  but  mere  conversations,  of  no  interest  except  at 
Ibe  moment  of  utterance;  such  as  discussions  regarding  the  day 
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%*  Communications  from  Members  of  Parliament^ 
and  others,  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
Patemoster-Row. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 


SESSION  OF  1826:— 7  GEO.  IV. 


Ou  Thursday,  Feb.  2dy  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened 

by  Commission  from  His  Majesty. 


THE  KING*S  SPEECH. 
Tbe  ComiBoos  being  laminoned  to  the  Hoose 
of  Lord*  ia  the  usual  form,  and  the  comniMion 
he'iDg  read,  Lord  Gifbrd  (the  Lord  Chancellor 
beini^  absent  from  indisposition)  read  His  Ma- 
Jestjr*s  Speech  as  follows : — 
**  Mjf  lAfrdM  and  OaUlemen^ 
"   We  are  conmianded  by  His  Miyesty  to 
loforBi  yon,   that  His  Majesty  has  seen  with 
rrgrrt  the  embarrassment  which  has  occurred  In 
fhc  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  country  since 
the  riosie  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

**  This  embarrassment  did  not  arise  from  any 
poliiical  events,  either  at  home  or  abroad  t  it 
ira»  not  produced  by  any  unexpected  demand 
upoD  tJie  public  resources,  nur  by  the  appre- 
htrniMon  of  any  interruption  to  the  general  tran- 
quillity. 

*'*'  Some  of  the  causes  to  which  this  evil  must 
lie  attributed  lie  without  the  reach  of  direct 
Parliamentary  interposition,  nor  can  a  secu- 
ricy  agaiuiit  the  recurrence  of  them  be  found, 
anieits  in  the  experience  of  the  sufferings  which 
they  have  occasioned. 

*'  But  to  a  certain  portion  of  this  evil,  cor- 
recti%e$  at  least,  if  not  effectual  remedies,  may 
be  applied;  and  His  MaJeHty  relies  upon  your 
wisdom  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  tend  to 
protect  both  private  and  public  interests  against 
the  like  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations,  by 
placing  on  a  more  firm  foundation  the  currency 
and  circulating  credit  of  the  country. 

^  His  Mfijesty  continues  to  receive  from  his 
Allies,  and  generally  from  all  Foreign  Princes 
and  States,  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  His  Mtgesty.  His 
Majesty  on  his  part  is  constant  and  unwearied 
in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  conflicting  in- 
t^resU,  and  to  recommend  and  cultivate  peace 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New. 

'*  His  Mige»ty  commands  us  to  inform  yon, 
^1,  ia  pursuance  of  this  policy.  His  Majesty's 
BK-diation  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the 
caaclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Crowns  of 
Purtugal  and  Brazil,  by  which  the  relations  of 


friendly  Intercourse,  long  interrupted  betweetr 
two  kindred  nations,  have  been  restored,  and 
the  Independence  of  the  Brazilian  empire  has 
been  formally  acknowledged. 

**  Hh  Mi^esty  loses  no  opportunity  of  giving 
cff'ect  to  the  principles  of  (rade  and  navigation, 
which  have  received  the  saoctioD  of  Pkirliament, 
and  of  establishing  them,  as  &r  as  possible,  by 
engagements  with  foreign  powers.. 

**  His  Majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid  before 
yon  a  copy  of  a  Convention,  tVanied  on  tbesa 
principles,  which  has  recently  been  conduded- 
between  His  Majesty  and  tlie  King  of  France  ; 
and  of  a  similar  Convention,  with  the  fn^e 
Hanseatic  cities  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burgh. 

**  His  Majesty  has  likewise  directed  to  be 
laid  bcfjre  you  a  copy  of  a  treaty  of  amity^ 
commerce,  and  navigation,  concluded  betwei^n 
His  Majesty  and  the  Kepublicof  Colombia,  the 
ratifications  of  which  have  been  exchanged  since 
the  close  of  the  last  sension.    For  the- carrying, 
into  effect  some  of  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty. 
His  Majesty  will  have  need  of  your  assistance* 
**   His  Migesty  regrets  that  he  has  not  to  an- 
nounce  to  you  the  termination  of  hostilities  in 
India  ;  but  the  operations  of  the  last  campaign* 
through  the  bravery  of  the  forces  of  His  Majiesty, 
and  of  the  East  India  Company  ^and  the  skiHand 
perseverance  of  their  commanders,  have  been 
attended  with  nnifttrm  success ;  and  His  Ma- 
jesty trusts  that  a  continuance  of   the  same 
exertions  may  lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to  an 
honourable  and  satisfactory  paeiflcation. 

**  His  Majesty's  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  consideration  of  several  measures,  re- 
commended  in  the  last  session  of  Parliaments 
for  improving  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

'*  The  industry  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  His  Majesty  has  the  satisfaction  of 
acquainting  yon,  is  in  a  course  of  gradual  and 
general  advancement — an  advancement  mainly 
to  bo  attributed  to  that  state  of  tranquillity 
which  now  happily  prevails  throughout  all  this 
provinces  of  Ireland. 


THB  ADDRESS. 


cvTOBcy  of  ibe  Bank  of  Eagtandl  agfmvaUii 
eke  diM»rder  i  mnd  luider  the  prefleat  tv«teM  tiM 
Bonk  WM  m  Mockine,  tke  efecu  of  wkkk  mtrntH 
tmotmmxily  kc  oiiMkioTOOi.  If  ikeir  lordakipi 
wliked  to  create  a  aiadiiiie  of  tkat  natare,  ia- 
capoble  of  doiof  good,  and  wkich  lautt  do  mil- 
ckief,  tkey  wonld  begin  b j  giving  it  a  mono- 
poijF,  aaid  relleTing  it  Urom  all  liTalry  and 
coai^lition.  Tkoy  vroald  next  give  tke  Go- 
venment  and  tke  Director!  not  an  ioterett  of 
profit  and  Joit  in  tke  fair  Monej  traniactioni  of 
ike  Bank,  bnt  an  interest  in  tke  miscondact  and 
aJMaanagement  of  iti  affairs.  1 1  wai  im  poftible 
but  tkat  tke  Directom  most  bave  a  very  itrong 
iatereit  in  miwMinageinent,  and  notbing  could 
give  tbem  an  intoreit  in  rigkt  management  bnt 
ikeir  having  an  immeme  stake  in  tke  retalts  of 
profit  and  Iom.  Tbe  Bank  wai  mucfa  too  « ant 
to  be  rigktiy  condacted.  If  tkeir  lordakipt 
looked  iMick  to  wkat  kad  bappeoed,  tbejr  wonld 
find  tkat  tke  Baak  kad  been,  if  not  priocipalt, 
accenoriei  in  every  pernniary  eabarranment. 
At  tke  eod  of  1894,  and  tbe  begianing  of  1886, 
tke  Baak  very  conitiderably  inci  eased  tbeir 
itftoea.  For  tbii  be  bad  tbe  autbority  of  one  of 
ifce  a&oit  eminent  merckants  in  Londoo,  Mr. 
Tooke,  at  given  in  the  book  lately  pahliibed 
by  that  gentleman.  The  average  of  the  weekly 
retains  for  each  of  tbe  three  years,  eading  in 
April,  1885«  were  there  stated  as  follows  i^ 
April,  I8S3  .  .  .  £  17,760,473 
April,  1884  .  .  .  19,0II,57& 
April,  1885  .  .  .  80,881,188 
It  thas  appeared  **  that  an  increase  in  the  baak- 
iag  circalation  of  3  millions  had  taken  place  ia 
Che  year  ending  In  April  1885,  as  compared 
with  tbe  circalation  in  tke  year  ending  April 
1883.*'  He  believed  tbe  nobie  lord  f  Liverpool) 
woald  Tcry  willingly  put  down  this  system, 
wUcb  was  tbe  cause  of  tke  panic  and  the  era- 
barrassBieota  wkich  kad  kappened ;  butlhefoct 
waa,  tke  Bank  was  too  strong  for  kim.  He  be- 
lieved, also,  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  bave 
put  out  tke  1 1.  and  81.  notes  if  he  could  bave 
helped  it ;  but  the  country  banks  and  tbe  coun- 
try gentlemen  were  too  itrong  for  him.  Tbe 
country  gentlemen  wished  to  keep  up  tbeir  rents 
uid  prices,  but  they  could  not  do  this  without 
the  soinll  notet,  and  these  tbe  noble  lord  durst 
Bot  refuse  to  tbem.  Would  the  noble  lord  be 
Mgood  as  answer  bim  one  question?  Did  be 
mean  to  make  any  alteration  in  tbe  com  laws, 
aid  at  what  time  would  he  venture  to  bring 
fifTwaid  tkb  proposition — in  this  session  or  any 
other? 

Lord   Liperp00li — *•  1  will  answer  that  by 
and  by." 

Lord  King  was  afraid,  from  the  noble  lord*s 
l««ok,  that  nothing  wat»  iot<rnded  to  be  done,  and 
that  the  time  for  altering  the  com  laws  would 
never  come.  This  subject  brought  to  his  mind  the 
diigracefiil  defeat  of  the  Government  on  a  mea- 
fture  cf  tbe  last  session, — he  meant  the  Canada 
Cora  bill.  When  that  measure  passed  the 
Hanse  of  Commons,  and  was  brou/^ht  before 
thrir  lordships,  tbe  noble  eurl  endeavoured,  but 
in  raia,  to  get  it  through  their  lordships*  house. 
He  aaked  tbem  to  let  it  pass  for  only  two  years. 
No.  Wonld  they  let  it  pass  for  only  a  year 
aaU  a  half?  The  answer  still  was  no.  He  then 
hei^ged  hard  for  cme  year,  and  for  one  year  he 
•a%  allowed  to  take  it.  Tbe  fact  was,  the  pre- 
ieut  mlalaters  did  not  possess  the  power  and 
vifour  of  tbe  man  in  whose  footsteps  they  pre- 
aaded  to  follow.  The  situation  of  the  noble 
Iwd  reminded  bim  of  tbe  answer  given  by  the 


5. 

Dntck  amba—dor  to  Charles  II.  The  king 
kaving  complained  that  more  respect  was  paid 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Cromwall'k  govern- 
ment than  to  those  of  his  own,  the  Dutch  miniatar 
answered,  with  great  sincerity,  '*  Ah  1  but 
your  Majesty  will  recollect  that  Cromwell  wai 
a  very  different  man  from  your  Migesty.**  So 
he  must  say  of  tbe  noble  lord  opposite,  that  he 
was  a  very  different  person  from  Mr.  Pitt  or 
Lord  Grenville.  The  corn  laws  were,  however, 
a  subject  which  sooner  or  later  must  come  un- 
der the  consideration  of  their  lordships.  Tha 
subject  could  not  be  avoided.  At  tbe  aama 
time  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by  re- 
peated discnsnion  that  any  alteration  could  be 
produced.  They  had  heard  much  of  jobs,  but 
this  was  tbe  most  enormous  job  in  tbe  whole 
hutory  of  misrule.  There  was  the  West  India 
job,  but  that  oaly  made  sugar  dearer.  Thea 
there  was  the  East  ladia  j<&,  which  once  mo- 
nopoliced  all  tbe  trade  of  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese seaa  Bnt  neither  of  thosa  jobs  equalled 
this.  The  Bourbons  had  always  been  faaied 
for  their  monopolies,  particularly  tbe  Bourbons 
of  Spain — the  most  foolish  of  all  God's  vicego* 
rents  on  earth.  These  Bourbons  had  granted  a 
BBonopoly  of  the  hides  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  aa 
individual;  a  monopoly  of  tbe  trade  of  Mezicov 
and  Peru,  to  a  single  city.  For  this  they  wera 
held  up,  living  or  dead — he  believed  they  wore 
of  more  use  when  dead — as  political  scarecrows 
to  bad  govemmenU.  But  all  their  ii  onopolies 
were  as  nothing  to  the  monopoly  of  tbe  landed 
interest  of  Ei^lan^  It  was  a  monopoly  ki 
Ibod,  of  all  monopolies  tbe  most  infamous.  Ha 
believed  there  was  no  other  assembly  in  Kuropa 
wherein  it  wonld  be  thought  necessary  to  en- 
deavour to  prove  the  advantage  of  cheap  food* 
It  was  worth  while,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  government  of  this  country  and  their  lord- 
ships were  naverslow  in  puniahing  the  breakers 
of  machiaes.  Why  were  they  so  ready  to  pro- 
tect machineiy?  Because  they  kaew  that 
Bsachines  rendered  labour  cheap.  But  if  it 
were  good  to  have  machines  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  also  good  to  have  cheap  food  $  for  with- 
out cheap  food  they  could  not  have  cheap  la- 
bour. It  was  said  that  our  agriculture  re- 
quired a  protecting  duty,  in  consequence  of 
the  low  price  of  corn  upon  the  rontinent.  Bnt 
let  their  lordships  look  at  the  effect  of  this  ar- 
gument; for  in  proportion  as  the  difference  of 
price  here  and  on  the  continent  was  productive 
of  gain  to  them,  it  was  produciive  of  loss  to 
the  consumer.  If  they  showed  that  com  only 
sold  for  two  shillings  there,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  sold  for  ten  shillings  hero,  they  pro- 
claimed their  own  avarice,  and  the  injubtice 
that  was  done  to  tbe  connumer.  When  the  ce- 
lebrated voyag^er,  Mr.  I^muel  Gulliver,  gave 
an  account  of  that  august  assembly  to  the  king 
of  Brobdignag,  and  toM  kim  how  they  were 
all  constantly  employed  for  the  good  of  their 
country — if  he  had  added  they  were  always 
occupied  pi  contriving  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
corn,  his  Brobdi|^nagian  majesty  would  have 
been  well  justiffed  in  answering  as  he  did,  that 
they  were  the  most  conti^mptible  race  of  little 
reptiles  in  the  world,  and  tbeir  rulers  t^.e  most 
selfish  and  unjubt.  In  his  opinion  nothing  but 
a  revision  of  the  corn  laws  could  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and 
he  should,  therefore,  move  an  amendment, 
pledging  the  house  to  that  efi*ect,  as  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  leave  it  depending  upon  the  promise 
of  minislcis.~HislordiJiip  concluded  by  mov- 
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roantry,  and  of  giving  notice,  in  a  few  words, 
to  ckelr  iordihi|M  and  to  those  pertons  who,  b}* 
rash   speculation,  might  become  involved  in 
distress  and  rain,  that  they  most  abide  by  the 
rnnseqvences  of  their  own  acts,  and  that  thry 
vould  have  no  right  to  expect  from  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  that  relief  which  had  been 
•forded  on  some  former  occasions.    Simiething 
had  been  said  as  to  the  causes  of  recent  events. 
There  was  one  canse  so  prominent,  so  great  in 
sngnitode,  that  even  if  he  were  disposed  to 
allow  that  other    circumstances    might    have 
icted  in  the  way  of  aggravation, — and  he  would 
iwt  deny  tliat  they  had  done  so,  becauae  it  was 
ilnost  impossible  to>say  that  any  great  national 
embarrassment  arose  from  only  one  cause, — 
Tft  this  cause   was  so  complete  in  itself,  that 
it  aas  sufficient  to  acconnt  for  all  that  had  hap- 
pened.   Their  lordships  linew  the  general  spirit 
of  nad  speculation  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
roQBtry  during  the  last  two  years,  and  they 
would  at  the  same  time  recollect  his  having 
»bifed,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  hud  before 
referred,  that  this  spirit  was  not  confined  to  the 
metropolis,  but  was  extending  itself  over  all  the 
conatfy  through  the  medium  of  public  banks. 
It  must  be  evident  that,  from  the   peculiar 
nature  of  the  circulation  of  country  bank  notes, 
it  wasextremely  difficult  to  state  precisely  what 
was  the  amount  of  that  circulation  at  any  pard- 
cular  period.   But  there  was  a  document  which 
showed  the  pmgresdve  state  of  the  country 
bank  circalatlon  wilh  sufficient  accuracy   to 
serve  the  purposes  of  general  reasoning.     All 
country  bank  notes  must  be  stamped ;  and  it 
appeared  from  a  return,  from  the  Stamp  Office, 
that  in  the  year«  1821, 1822,  and  1823,  the  aver- 
age  number  of  notes  stamped  in  each  year  was 
four  millions  and  one  or  two  hundred  thousand. 
lie  spffke  of  their  value,  not  of  their  numerical 
ami>unt.      The  difference  between    particular 
ynars  within  that  period  never  amounted  io 
maae  than  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  pound « 
—a  difference  nhich  might  easily  be  accounted 
for    by    incidental  circumstances.      In    1824, 
when  the  spirit  of  mad  speculation  to  which 
he   had   referred    first  began   to    prevail,    the 
amount   of  country  bank  notes   increased  to 
Siboot  6JO00j0O0h ;  and  in  1825  it  increased  to 
about  8,000  0001.,  being  double  what  it  was  in 
1821,  1822, 1823.     Was  it  not  sufficient  to  state 
that  fisct  to  their  lordships — to  show  the  pro- 
gre%sive    increase  of  the   country  circulation 
during  the   two  last  years — to  account  com- 
pletely  for  all  the  effects  of  over-tradinjs^  and 
rash  !i)'.eculation  upon  the  general  interests  of  the 
covntry  ?    He  did  not  deny  that,  during  the 
ssme  period,  there  had  been  some  increase  of 
the  Bank  of  England  paper;    but  it  bore   no 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
iLe  country  banks.     He  had  stated  litis  fact  as 
a  circumstance  which  was  alone  suffii-icnt  to 
account  fur  all  the  conseqiiem  es  which  had 
operated  upon   the   pecuniary   iranKUCtions  of 
Ike  country.     The  noble  lord  who  commenced 
ibt*  debate   had  accused   miniAters  of  having 
parti«ripated  in  causing  (he  existing  embarrass- 
BKors,  by  endeavouring  to  lower  the  rate  of  in- 
terest.    If  ministers  had  introduced  any  forced 
■leasares  which  could  operate  to  lower  the  rate 
ftf   inter^^t,  he  should  agree  with  the  noble 
lord  ia  thinking  that  such  conduct  would  have 
Wen  highly   blameable;    but  what  were  the 
farts?    There  was  a  ri§e  in  the  price  of  public 
«caritles,and  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  the  con- 
v^aeacea  of-cootioued  peace  and  the  pros- 


perity of  the  country.  Government  would 
have  been  highly  blameable,  if  they  bad  not 
taken  advantage  of  those  favonrable  circum- 
stances in  order  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  the 
people.  By  the  measures  which  Government 
adopted,  thev  had  been  able  to  take  off 
1300,0001.  of  taxes,  and  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  1,400,0001.  a  year.  He 
hailed  those  measures  as  most  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances for  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
he  considered  that  ministers  were  bound  bv  the 
most  solemn  duty  to  effect  the  object  which  the 
noble  lord  had  condemned,  not  certainly  by  any 
forced  or  extraordinary  measures,  but  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  course  of  events  He 
agreed  with  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  Speech 
which  stated,  that  for  the  efiectt  of  over- 
trading, and  rash  speculation  growing  out  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  no  cure  could  be 
found  in  legislation,  and  that  it  was  only 
to  be  found  in  individuals  having  a  sense  of 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  to  which  they 
exposed  themselves  by  such  acts.  But 
undoubtedly  he  likewise  concurred  with  the 
declaration  in  the  Royal  Speech,  that  cor- 
rectives and  palliatives  might  and  ought  to  be 
applied  to  present  distress.  The  measures 
which  would  be  brought  forward  were  uone 
which  had  not  been  proposed  before.  From  what 
causes  they  had  foiled,  was  a  question  which 
at  that  moment  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  show  that  they  were 
not  new  ideas  drawn  out  for  the  first  time  by 
present  circumstances.  The  putting  of  some 
check,  in  one  way  or  other,  on  the  issue  of 
small  notes,  was  a  plan  suggested  by  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Bexlcy)  ;  so  likewise  was  an  ar* 
rangement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  having 
for  its  object  to  alter  the  situation  in  which 
that  establishment  stood  with  the  public.  One 
of  the  measures  which  Government  would  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  parliament,  was  a 
regulation  by  which  the  one  and  two  pound 
bank-notes  would  be  gradually  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  and  a  metallic  currency  substituted 
for  them.  Another  measure  related  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied — and 
those  who  knew  his  opinions  were  aware  that 
lie  had  entertained  the  conviction  for  years — 
that  the  country  had  grown  too  large,  that  its 
concerns  were  too  extensive,  to  allow  of  the 
eiclusive  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  privileo^e  of  the  Bank  might  have  been 
highly  useful  In  the  early  period  of  the  history 
of  our  commercial  transactions,  but  he  was  con* 
vinced  that  the  country  was  now  too  large  for 
any  one  such  exclusive  establishment  (hear). 
The  Bank  privilege  operated  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary, and,  be  thought,  a  most  unfortunate 
manner  for  the  country.  Any  low  person,  any 
small  tradesman,  a  cheesemonger,  a  butcher,  or 
a  shoemaker,  might  open  a  country  bank;  but 
a  set  of  persons  with  fortunes  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  concern  with  s<^curity,  were  not  permit- 
ted to  do  so.  That  was  its  actual  operation. 
He  was  old  enough  (o  remember  the  time  when 
there  was  tcarrely  such  an  inbtitution  as  a 
country  bank,  except  in  great  commercial  towns; 
and  when  the  transactions  of  the  country  were 
carried  on  in  Bank  of  England  notes  and  money 
obtained  from  London.  But  now,  when  suth 
a  mode  of  conducting  the  tran<actions  of  the 
country  was  no  longer  practicable,  it  ought  to 
be  the  policy  of  parliament  to  place  all  country 
banks  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  to  amend  a 
state  of  law  uhich  he  would  not  say  allowed  of 
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of  capiat,  mbMk  indoced  the  Mnployaieot  of  U 
im  fpecalative  loan*,  aad  ia  tchcwiet  of  romole 
lad  oacorute  prafit;  tirft  was  a  great  and  a 
leaifiif  caaee  of  tbe  recent  coamiercial  calamity 
(bear,  hear).    Aaother  caaee  wai  to  be  foood  in 
tbe  circBOietaBce  of  many  of  tbe  foreign  ex- 
changes bekig  agntast  this  country.    To  these 
ceasee  was  ta  be  added  aaother  and  a  proximate 
■anely.  the  fbilore  of  sereral  conntry 
All  these  were  temporary,  and  a  cor- 
rectlre  might  be  foand  for  them.  In  giving  up 
these  plant  €if  wild  and  extravagant  speculation 
is  which  they  originated.    WIdi  respect  to  the 
other  part  of  the  wbject,  that  which  related  to 
the  earreacy,  from  whateYcr  cause  the  present 
itale  of  (be  currency  arose,  it  reqaired  some 
sttcration,  and  straagly  called  for  the  ioterposi. 
Ifaa  of  parliament.     In  those  periods  of  com- 
■crriai  distress  to  which  be  had  before  alluded, 
179S  and  1798,  parliament  did  interfere,  aad 
tsterlered  with  effrct  (bear,  bear).    And  what 
psriiameat  bad  done  before  so  much  for  the 
pshlic  advantage,  it  might  surely  do  again. 
A  principal  part  of  the  distress  had  been  owing 
Is  the  apprebeasien  of  a  deficiency  of  gold  to 
meet  the  deBwnd  for  it.     This  appreheasion 
arose  from  a  belief  that  prevailed  that  gold  was 
exported  out  of  this  country  to  meet  some  of 
those  deamnds  which  were  occasioned  by  those 
Isreign  loans  and  speculations  to  which  he  had 
altaded  c  and  the  consequence  was,  that  there 
was  thereby  encouraged  in  this  country  a  mor- 
hM  paper  circulation  (bear,  bear).    Tbe  man- 
ner in  which  country  banhers  imned  their  notes 
called  atroagly  far  the  attention  of  tbe  house. 
It  was.  In  bis  opinion,  little  less  than  a  fraud 
to  issae  notes  without  having  a  security  equal 
to  the  amoanC  of  the  issue.    It  was  not  right 
thst  a  basinets,  on  which  the  welfare  and  very 
eiisleace  of  the  country  depended,  shoo  Id  be 
undertaken  by  persons  who  had  not  the  meant 
of  giving  security  to  meet  tbe  demands  for 
ahich  tiMy  became  responsible.    The  subject 
was  one  surrounded  witli  great  difficulties,  and 
be  would  leave  it  to  bit  Majrtty^t  ministers  to 
tuggett  what  alteratioot  in  tbe  present  ttate  of 
•ur  currency  it  would  be  advisfible  to  adopt. 
fie  could  not  forbear  expressing  on  (bis  occa- 
tioo,  the  great  gratitude  ubich  the  country  oweH 
ta  the  Bank  of  England  for  ihe  manner  in  n  hich 
they  acted  on  the  late  crisit.     By  their  conduct 
they  had  rained  themielvet  in  character,  and 
deserved  to  be  raited  also  in  the  confidence  of 
the  country.     That  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  correct 
ia  stating  that  one  of  the  present  causes  of  tbe 
distieis  mainly  originated  in  the  wild  spirit  of 
eitravagant  speculatioo  that  lately  raged,  he 
would  refer  to  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
tfte  bouse  in  1811,  which  stated,  among  other 
caoses  of  the  distrem  that  prevailed  at  that 
tisse,  ^  tbat  it  was  a  result  of  the  too  great  free- 
dom of  commerre  which  had  been  fndulged  in 
since   Ike    commencement  of  our  intercourse 
with  tbe  South  American  market."     An  immo- 
derate  fndnlgence  in  such  visionary  undertak- 
isgs  as  bad  been  lately  engaged  in,  could  not 
CiftI  in  being  ruinous,  and  it  became  the  British 
SKTcbant  to  discountenance  schemes  of  extra- 
vagant speculation.    In  reviewing  the  causes 
h  which  (be  diatress  originated,  be  should  not 
mrit  to  notice   the   eflfect  of   the    repeal   of 
^  Cossfoination    Laws.       The    combination 
fsug  tha   workmen  which  had    reached  so 
shiniiug'  ao  extent,  had  now  subsided.     In 
Vistfsrd,  aawHig  the  clothiers,  their  conduct 
^fer  we«l»  nuiwied  ^|alte  a  formidable  ap- 
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pearance,  but  he  was  happy  to  learn  0mi  a 
better  spirit  now  prevailed  amongst  tbem,  and 
that  these  dlferencos  throughout  the  country 
had  nearly  all  terminated  in  an  amicable  recon- 
ciliation.   Because  these  distresses  and  excesses 
consequent  on  the  change  of  our  commercial 
p<>licy,  and  of  the  repeid  of  the  Combination 
Laws  had  taken  place,  did  he  mean  to  condemn 
that  policy , or  to  desire  that  the  combination  laws 
should  be  re-enacted  ?  By  no  means.  Tbe  removal 
of  restraints  on  uneducated  minds  was  calculat- 
ed to  lead  to  violence  i  but  as  the  principles  on 
which  these  restraints  were  removed  were  sound 
and  good,  tbe  evil  would  be  only  temporary, 
whilst  the    advantages  would  be    permanent 
(hear,   hear).     The    commercial    regulations 
which  had  been  formed  with  foreign  nations 
were  most  creditable  to  this  country,  and  likely 
to  confer  great  and   general  blessings.    The 
commercial  treaty  with  France  was  highly  cal- 
culated to  give  effect  to  those  principles  of 
trade  and  navigation  which   Parliament  had 
previously   sanctioned.    That  Convention,  as 
well  as  the  Treaty  of   Amity,  between  this 
country  and  Colombia,  was  equally  creditable 
and  beneficial,  not  so  much  for  the  stipulations 
it  contained,  as  for  the  enlarged  principles  of 
policy  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  execatod. 
In  the  amicable  relations  subsisting  between 
this  country  aad  the  other  free   provinces  of 
South  America,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to 
England  for  the  part  she  acted  in  promoting 
these  arrangements.     It  was  now  15  years  ago 
since  the  first  eflTort  was  made  in  South  America 
to  throw  oif  the  authority  of  Spain.    During  all 
that  period,  and  during  the  various  stages  of  this 
progress  of  her  strug^,  Spain  hsd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  an  amicable  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  Colonies.    And  she  could  not  now 
with  propriety  censure  us  for  having  preceded 
her  in  the  recognition  which  we  found  to  exist 
in.iepcndent  of  her,  and  from  the  recognition  of 
which  surh   important  benefits  were  to  fion*. 
In  effecting  this  plan  of  amicable  equity,  \u* 
left  her  no  cause  of  complaint.     We  took  no 
advantage  of  her,  nor  maile  use  of  any  artifice 
against  her.     Another  topic  of  congratulation 
in  the  Speech,  was  the  mediation  successfully 
employed  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
tbe  Crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.     A  similar 
mediation  might  have  been  happily  employed 
in  restoring  the  relations  of  friendly  intercourbc, 
which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  between  tl:e 
South  American  Colonies,   and  their  Mother 
Country.     He  was  happy  to  state  to  the  boute, 
that  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect 
tranquillity,  for  khe  was  disturbed  only  in  one 
quarter,  and  he  was  not  without  hopes  that  even 
in  that  direction,  oil  sources  of  dispute  might 
be  brought  to  an  adjustment,  and  that  the  pn*. 
sent  contest  might  be  settled  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  the 
sati'ifaction  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Euro|i«. 
With  reference  to  the  war  that  we  had  been 
carrying  on  in  tbe  East,  the  disadvantages  to 
which  we  had   been  exposed,  had  originated 
principally  from  the  climate.    He  had  great 
pleasure  in  referring  the  house  to  another  part 
of  bis  Majesty's  Speech,  by  which  tbey  would 
find  that  the  revenue  of  tbe  country  answered 
the  expectations  of  ministers.     Although  the 
receipt   of  the  last   quarter  varied  from  th^ 
average  receipts  of  the  year,  yet  the  result  of 
the  whole  year  would  be  found  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.— He  would  now  refer  to  a  subject 
which  never  f^Uled  to  excite  tbe  liveliest  frel« 
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W  tflficient  leciirity  against  (he  present  dan- 
ger of  over  iMues.  The  bnsineu  would  be 
carried  on  by  persnni  conversant  with  the  true 
principles  of  tbe  banking  trade ;  and  not,  as 
DOW,  by  individaals  often  wbolly  ignorant  of 
those  principles,  and  who  left  the  control  and 
management  of  tbeir  establishments  to  needy 
adventurers,  or  wild  and  unprincipled  specula- 
tors. Scotland  already  aflbrded  us  an  example 
of  the  safety  and  convenience  of  this  system. 
Scotland  had  a  large  paper  currency  $  and 
neither  felt  difficulty  nor  experienced  appre- 
hension. Although  no  man  could  feel  more 
anxioos  than  he  did  to  afibrd  every  possible 
focility  and  liberty  to  trade,  yet  it  did  seem  to 
him  that  some  restriction  might  be  beneficially 
deviaed  to  keep  within  due  limits  the  issues  of 
the  Bank.  As  regarded  the  issue  of  local  notes, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  some  immediate 
measure  was  imperatively  called  for.  Parlia- 
ment would  grossly  neglect  its  duty,  if  a  course 
was  not  taken  to  relieve  the  country  from  fu- 
ture apprehension  of  much  of  the  misfortune 
which  ii  had  lately  been  suflTering ;  if  it  per- 
mitted the  labourer  any  longer  to  have  the 
whole  means  which  were  to  sustain  his  family, 
afld  what  had  been  acquired  by  his  labour, 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  extravagance  or  spe- 
culation of  a  trader;  or  if  it  upheld  the  exis- 
tence of  a  system  under  which  the  same  man, 
wiihottt  fault  or  improvidence  of  his  own,  might 
one  day  be  comparatively  rich,  and  the  next 
want  the  means  of  common  existence.  It  was 
needlen,  however,  to  detain  the  house  with 
loo^  comments  upon  the  performance  of  its 
duty ;  and  he  should  therefore  turn  from  the 
consideration,  to  a  subject  which  all  would 
agree  afforded  matter  for  unmixed  cungratula- 
tkio. — If  there  had  been  some  distress  felt  during 
the  last  year  in  England,  in  Ireland — for  which 
e%ery  member,  he  was  sure,  felt  as  warmly  as 
for  Ei^land — in  Ireland,  atleast  there  was  every 
token  of  material  improvement.  The  house 
last  session,  had  entered  deeply,  not  merely  Into 
great  and  general  questions,  but  into  the  detail 
of  her  grievances,  and  into  that  of  all  measures 
which  mi^t  be  devised  for  her  advantage. 
The  arrangement  of  tiihes  had  been  render- 
ed less  irksome  than  before.  Education  was 
ooaking  rapid  progress.  The  various  recom- 
mendations which  committees  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  bad  submitted  to  Government  had 
been  acted  upon;  there  had  been  nothing  but  a 
widfa  to  do  all  that  seemed  possible ;  and  where 
any  sch«^me  bad  failed,  there  was  every  readi- 
ness to  change,  to  remove,  or  to  review  it.  The 
house,  moreover,  had  the  happiness  of  finding 
that  manufacturers  were  readily  carrying  their 
raw  material  to  Ireland.  Capital  was  tioiviog 
into  the  country,  and  employment — nhich  was 
all  that  Ireland  wanted;  nor  did  he  (Mr.  Green) 
despair  to  find,  in  a  short  time,  the  landholders 
fiodiag  it  tbeir  happiness,  as  well  as  their  in- 
terest, to  establish  themselves  on  their  estates ; 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  eiyoying  the 
advantage  of  a  resident  gentry. — To  touch  for  a 
moment  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  : 
— he  would  not  go  at  length  into  the  question ; 
but  be  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  highly 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  tbe  alliance 
had  bfeo  cemented  between  South  America 
and  England.  We  had  been  the  first  to  lay  be- 
fwe  tbe  world  our  broad,  plain,  common  sense 
«^HioD,  that  the  independence  of  the  States  of 
Seath  America  was  not  a  question  of  opinion, 
hat  of  fact — the  facM  bad  been  established ; 


and,  as  it  became  us  to  do,  wa  had  acknowledged 
them.     England  had  taken,  upon  that  question, 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  tone  which  was  cal- 
culated to  make  her  respected,  and  had  made 
her  respected,  by  the  continental  powers.     Sho 
had  shewn  that  she  was  not  to  be  intimidated  f 
that  she  had  never  held  back  from  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  that  bbe  had  prudence  enough  not  to* 
involve  herself  by  baste  and  rashness,  when  her 
ends  might  be  secured  by  safe  and  steady  mea- 
sures.    As  Englishmen,  the  house  and  the  Go- 
vernment must  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  South 
American  States  relieved  from  thraldom.  They 
must  have  felt  tbe  warmest  satisfaction  at  seeing 
liberty — that  right  which  they  so  highly  prized 
themselves — extending  her  blessings  over  the 
face  of  that  vast  continent.    Nations,  howeveri 
were  not  entitled  to  be  led  away  by  their  feel- 
ings.   They  were  bound  to  act  upon  principles 
of  justice  and  policy  ;  upon  these  principles  war 
had  acted,  and  success  had  been  our  reward. 
It  was  true  that  Spain  had  interfered  between 
us  and  our  American  colonies ;  but  that  act,  if 
it  was  contrary  to  international  law^  would  have 
formed  no  excuse  for  similar  retaliation  on  our 
part    Such  a  system  was  one  upon  which  no 
man  of  honour,  in  a  private  transaction,  would 
have   held  himself  allowed  to  act;   and  one 
which  he  should  have  been  extremely  sorry  to 
have  seen  adopted,  or  even  hesitated  upon,  by 
this  country. — He  would  conclude  withasinglt^ 
remark  upon  the  subject  of  finance.     It  had 
been  expected  that,  during  the  last  quarter, 
there  would  be  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
revenue.    This  had  been  the  case  ;  but  it  was 
satisfactory  to  see  that  the  calculation  of  tbe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  at  all 
impeached  by  it.    When  the  existing  difficulties 
were  over,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
many  branches,  the   revenue  would  tncreasir* 
From  our  trade,  too,  it  was  to  be  remembered, 
those  shackles  now  were  failing  off*,  in  spite  of 
which,  rather  than  by  their  assistance,  it  had 
succeeded  in  former  times :  no  person  who  en- 
tered fairly  into  the  question  of  free  trade,  but 
must  see  that  the  greatest  advantages  were  to  bo 
expected  from  it;  and  he  believed  (hat,  Eng- 
land having  once  set  the  example,  all  Europe 
would  soon  see  the  advantage  of  adopting  tho 
same  proceeding.  Thus  then,  seeing  our  finance 
on   the  way  to  mending— trade  likely  to  in- 
crease ;  Ireland  prosperous.  South  America  af- 
fording a  market  for  our  produce,  and  our  arms 
flouri^ing  in  the  east — was  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve, under  such  circumstances,  that  our  na- 
tional resources  had  failed,  or  our  prosperity 
gone  back?     Peculiar  and  unfort4inate  events 
might  fur  a  moment  have  checked  the  flow  of 
that  prosperity  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  was 
over,  it  would  return.     Britain,  in  spite  of  all 
that  was  feared,  would  still  continue  to  hold  her 
high  station  among  the  nations  of  the  globe; 
and  the  history  of  future  ages  would  record  the 
present  distresses  as  the  passing  events  of  the 
day,  and  not  as  a  permanent  evil.     He  con* 
eluded  by  seconding  the  address. 

Mr.  Brougham  professed  that  if,  in  the  course 
of  his  parliamentary  experience,  he  bad  ever 
been  led  to  regret  the  disuse  of  the  ancient 
practice  which  placed  the  Royal  Speech  in  the 
hands  of  members  some  short  time  before  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions  upon  it, 
he  doubly  regretted  the  disuse  of  that  custom, 
BO  fitting,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  when  he  looked 
at  the  variety  of  important  topics  which  were 
touched  upon  by  the  Speech  at  present  before 
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iteUj  atfWc  maA  prwp<fOM,iit  rejoiced  to  hear 
iCABddidBotqvotllMilt  bvlvotbe  thought  that 
the  caaee  of  Ae  traeqiiiUity  or  Ireland  lay  ioher 
ej[poctatioB  that  loBMthiiig  woaid  be  done  for 
her  :  and  he  trattedt  that,  at  a  fit  and  convenient 
•«aeoa«  ihe  would  find  that  she  had  not  waited 
patiently  in  vain  (hear,  hear).     If  Ireland  did 
IooIl  IB  vain  tout  for  jnatice,in  the  proper lea- 
aoav  we  riioald  toon  again  look  in  vain  to  her 
ftr  tranqnillity ;  for  of  thii  the  honae  night  ret t 
aMared,  that  the  tranonillitjr  of  Ireland  was 
foaaded  vpon  hope.    He  helicved  that  the  tran- 
qnillity of  Ireland  was  mainly  attribatable  to  the 
iret  of  the  Catholic  Ataociation  i   and  be 
believe,  as  well  as  hope,  that  so  long  as 
the  Catholic  body  continaed  firm  and  anited 
themaelves,  it  was  impostlble  that,  In 
tiase  and  season,  they  should  fail  of  at- 
taiaing  the  <diject  which  they  sought,  and  which 
was  iMr  doe. — He  had  Ibtened  with  pleasure 
la  that  portioB  of  the  Address  which  referred  to 
South  America.    It  was  matter  of  pride  and 
pleaanie  to  reflect  on  the  glory  achieved  by  the 
of  those  Republics — men  who,  on- 
had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing their  independence,  and  freeing  them- 
aelves, at  once  and  for  ever,  from  the  detestable 
yoke  which  had  so  long  and  so  igoominiously 
galled  them  (hear,  hear).     Those  Sutes  were 
DOW  at  peace,  their  independence  was  recog- 
aised,  aiid  we  were  on  friendly  terms  with  them ; 
that  those  friendly  relations  might  remain  un- 
brakea     aad  that  we  should  soon  have  united 
to  as,  hy  treaties  similar  to  that  with  Colombia, 
all  the  other  great  Republics  in  that  part  of  the 
new  world,  who  had  achieved  their  liberties,  was 
h»  BMot  sincere  and  ardent  wish,  as  their  Inde- 
peadence  mast  aflford  matter  of  pure  and  sincere 
delight  ta  every  friend  of  freedom  (hear,  hear). 
There  was  another  point*  while  he  was  upon  the 
safeject  of  South  America,  to  which  he  thought 
it  aeceaaary  to  allade — namely,  the  treaty  pend- 
ing between  this  country  and  the  empire  of 
Braail.     He  was  glad  to  hear  that  this  treaty 
was  not  ratified;  and  most  devoutly  hoped  that 
it  never  would  be,  for  if  there  were  no  other 
reason  against  it,  it  contained  one  claose  to 
which  it  was  impossible  in  terms  too  decided  to 
object.    By  this  treaty,  the  contracting  parties 
boaad  tlKasselves  to  give  up  to  each  oiheri  not 
merely  felons,  as  persons  guilty  of    coining, 
fraadaleot  bankruptcy,  or  murder,  but  also, 
what  was  a  widely  different  and  a  new  stipuia- 
tioa,  to  shelter  no  persons  accused  of  high  trea^ 
ssa.      Now  thb  undertaking  would  not  only 
compel  as  to  retain  upon  our  statute-book,  the 
alien  law,  which  of  all  the  laws  which  appeared 
opoa  it  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  offen- 
•ive,  bat  it  might  also  bind  us  to  execute  it 
agaiaat  aa  individual  who  should  be  accused  of 
the  slightest  political  offence,  or  who  might  only 
be  politically  obnoxioos.    For  it  would  not  lie 
with  as  to  decide  what  did  or  did  not  constitute 
trraaoa  ;  aad  we  might  be  made  the  instruments 
•f  aiding  in,  or  inflicting,  puoisbment  for  that 
•tieace,  although  the  charge  should  be  as  capri- 
ciovs,  or  aa  oMnUly  groundlem,  as  some  of  those 
«et  np  by  oar  own  Harry  the  £igfath. — Much  had 
Wen  said  apon  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of 
Eagknd  daring  the  late  agitations  in  the  various 
of  property  in  the  country.     Without 
to  throw  blame  upon  the  conduct  of 
ihst  body,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  con- 
*ktioa  that  an  end  must  come  to  that  system 
"  'i  excited  ao  powerful  an  Influence  at  pre- 
aat  oaly  oa  the  osaMy  narfcet,  but  on  the 


whole  trade  of  the  country.    Some  change  must 
be  effected,  or  at  any  rate  attempted,  by  which 
the  interests  of  the  whole  empire,  together  with 
the  fortunes  and  welfare  of  every  family  in  It, 
should  be  drawn  from  under  the  absolute  control 
and  direction  of  four  and  twenty  men  t  be  they 
bankers,  or  be  they  merchants,  whether  they 
were  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  political  cor  pota- 
tion, or  a  powerful  commercial  company,  it  was 
too  much  to  trust  the  whole  property  of  the 
country  to  the  absolute  good-will  or  caprice  of 
a  few  men,  left  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which 
was  constantly  changing  all  the  relations  of  that 
property — sometimes  increasing  their  issues  and 
raising  its  value;  then  as  suddenly  contract- 
>lng  them  and  leaving  commercial  transactions 
in  a  state  of  corresponding  embarrassment — now 
restricting  their  discounu,  and  now  enlarging 
them— again  restricting  their  issues,  and  raising 
the  rate  of  interest — and  again  suddenly  enlarg- 
ing their  issues,  and  lowering  the  rate  of  interest. 
Jnst  such  as  they  bad  lately  witnessed  were  the 
fearful  consequences  of  that  system  upon  all  the 
property  of  me  country — such  were  the  con- 
fusion and  disorder  which  must  continually  pre- 
vail in  all  its  concerns,  so  long  as  the  influence 
of  that  system  was  allowed  to  prevail.    No  meti 
could  be  safely  trusted  with  tnat  power.    Had 
they  the  greatest  stretch  of  wisdom,  the  sharpest 
foresight,  the  gift  of  prophecy  itself,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  trust  them  with  the  exercise 
of  it  without  adequate  check  and  control.  Check 
and  control  there  could  be  none,  unless  through 
the  establishment  of  other  companies  like  their 
own.    The  competition  of  the  money-market, 
could  alone   give  the  public  proper  security 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  evil,  by  enabling 
other  companies  to  rise  up  and  restrain  the  undue 
influence  of  their  monopoly  by  the  danger  of 
seeing  their  rivals  rise  above  them.    It  might 
easily  be  gathered  from  certain  passages  in  the 
Speech,  that   it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
Goverament  to  submit  some  decisive  proposi- 
tions upon  that  subject  to  the  house.     It  was  not 
his  intention  now  to  go  into  any  discussion  of  it; 
he  only  wished  to  state  his  opinion  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  would  be  then  brought  into  question. 
Mr.  Robertson   considered   the    present  em- 
barrassments in  the  several  interests  as  so  many 
unavoidable  consequences  of  that  policy  which 
had  directed  the  public  counnels,  and  which  was 
now  of  ten  years*  duration.     Should  the  Govern- 
ment  persevere  in  it,  the  existing  calamities 
would  be  no  more  than  a  gradual  approach  to 
the  crisis — they  had  gone  but  a  step  only  in  the 
ways  of  adversity,  unless  they  recurred  to  a 
different  line  of  policy.    The  house  was  bound 
to  step  in  and  rescue  the  manufacturing  and 
landed  interests  from  ruin.    The  present  difll- 
culties  would  pass  away ;  but  greater  remained 
behind,  unless  an  end  were  brought  to  that 
speculative  and  gambling  scheme  of  commerce 
which  had  produced  it.    Before  he   went  into 
the  subject,  he  would  take  leave  to  read  a  pas- 
sage out  of  an  excellent  pamphlet,  the  last  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  in  1819,  though  the 
work  itself  appeared  in  print  full  15  years  ago. 
It  was  written  by  the  rt.  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.     From  this  pamphlet  he  drew 
the  following  proposition — that  the  excess  of 
the  exports  over  the  Imports  of  a  country  is  no 
necessary  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  that  coun- 
try.    It  was  only  an  indication  that  such  a  por* 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  might  be 
spared;  it  amounted,  in  the  first  instance^  tone 
more  than  a  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  country 
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ihtrnrj  of  tke  advocstM  of  fre«  traito,  aad  of 
Che  goTeroiaent  wWch  bod  adopted  tlicir  princi- 
ples. He  dtMMn«ed  with  that  part  of  the  Speeck 
which  itated  the  pecaoiary  difficulties  of  the 
coontry  to  be  withootany  remedy.  Tlie  remedy 
was  within  the  reach  of  the  house.  Tlie  remedy 
was  to  keep  capital  atliome,  to  eacourage  pro- 
dactlve  indastry,  raise  tlie  demand  for  labour, 
and  increase  tlie  internal  trade  of  the  country. 
Foreii^  trade  was  a  thing  utterly  insignificant 
in  aanonat  and  importance  when  compared  with 
thIiL  He  had  no  interested  motive  in  the  view 
of  the  question  which  he  bad  taken.  Kvery 
word  he  attered  was  opposed  to  his  own  parti- 
cslar  Interests  as  a  foreign  merchant.  He  was 
sare  to  he  benefited  by  free  trade.  But  when 
the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests  were 
dcpresiied  by  that  freedom  of  trade,  it  roust  be 
iajarions  to  the  country  at  large,  and  an  evil 
sign  it  was  of  the  general  policy  of  the  country 
whenever  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
Interests  were  seen  to  decay.  Difiering  as  he 
did  so  far  from  the  Speech,  he  exhorted  the 
hsase  to  relieve  the  country  from  evils  which  it 
was  so  fully  in  their  poaer  to  remedy. 

The  CkmmctUar  •/  lAs  Exchequer  confessed 
that  he  did  not  clearly  comprehend  the  speech 
ef  his  hoo.  friend  (Mr.  Robertson),  which  seem- 
ed, however,  to  contain  some  propositions  of 
rather  a  startling  nature ;  for  if  he  understood 
him  rightly,  his  argument  was,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  distresses  of  the  countQr  was  to  be 
attribated  to  the  excess  of  its  exports, — and  then 
again,  his  greatest  dread  seemed  to  be  the  excess 
ef  iu  imports.    How  to  reconcile  such  seeming 
ceatruidictiona,  he  must  leave  to  the  ingenious 
and  sporalative  mind  of  his  hon.  friend.    As  to 
the  facts  produced,  and  the  crimes  alleged 
against  the  Governoient,  he  felt  at  first  astound- 
cd,— he  coold  not  conceive  what  he  himself,  or 
Us  rt.  hoo.  friend  had  been  about,  to  deserve 
that  dconociation,  and  he  trembled  at  the  coo- 
seqoencea    which  were   to  follow.     But  lo  I 
iooM  distinguished  persons  had  lent  their  names 
to  a  speculation  the  most  innocent  which  had 
ever  been  set  on  foot.    He  himself  was  not  a 
■ember   of  the  association  ;    but  what  harm 
cottid  there  be  in  it?    The  growth  of  silk  in 
this  country  was  a  desirable  object  if  it  could 
he  accomplished,  and  in  no  degree  similar  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.    His 
rt,  hoo.  friend  had  suffered  his  name  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  directors,  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  profit,  but  as  an  honorary  title  ;  and 
then  the  bon.  messber(Mr.  Robertson),  taunting 
him  with  an  alleged  inconsistency  in  the  princi- 
pies  of  free  trade  which  he  had  so  successfully 
advocated,  referred  to  some  passage  in  a  very 
able  pamphlet  written  during  the  bullion  con- 
troversy, which  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  (he 
Freoch  govemmcot  endeavouring  to  force  the 
cultivation  of  very  indifferent  cofiee,  and  to 
maauCscture  beet-root  into  sugar.      But  this 
siik  company   did  not  propose  to  force  either 
tte  growth  or  importation  of  silk.    There  was 
a*t  a  sentence  in  their  charter  to  compel  the 
hsa.  gent,  to  grow  a  single  mulberry  on  his  es- 
ate.     In  what  respect  did  an  association  for 
the  voluntary  cultivation  of  silk  resemble  a  re- 
nrictive  monopoly,  or  a  compulsory  appropri- 
•tioo  of  good  corn  lands  to  the  production  of 
cslee  and  sugar  ?     But  Buonaparte  was  ab- 
Mrd  enough  to  pass  a  law,  compelling  bis  sub- 
jects to  resort  to   miserable,  futile,  and  ill- 

csuirived  Attempts  to  produce   the  articles, 
hii  own  measures  praveated  him  from 


obtaining  In  the  mora  natural  way.    Thus  far 
ho  had  remarked,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  gent's 
speech;  but. he  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
explaining,  in  a  general  way,  the  views  of  his 
Alajesty*s  Grovemment  respecting  the  more  Im- 
portant parts  of  the  Speech.   And  here  he  would 
say,  that  the   learned  gent.   (Mr.  Brougham) 
— with  whatever  candour  he  had  commented  on 
some  parts  of  the  Speech, — might  have  forborne 
from  making  one  or  two  observations  which 
had  escaped  from  him.    Undoubtedly  the  mat- 
ters on  which  the  learned  gent,  had  touched, were 
calculated  to  excite  the  strongest  feelings  of  the 
country.  In  the  distress  which  now  prevailed ; 
and  he  owed  his  thanks  to  the  learned  gent  for 
the  moderate  and  candid  way  in  which  he  had 
explained  his  opinions  upon   many  of  these 
points.    He  was  not,  however,  quite  justified 
in  one  of  the  comments  which  he  bad  made,  im- 
puting to  ministers  a  charge  of  treating  too 
lightly   the  diMtresscs  which  so   unfortunately 
prevailed.     This  imputation  might  have   been 
spared,  for  he  could  solemnly  assure  the  house, 
that  nothinif;  was  farther  from  the  feelings  or  In- 
tentions of  his  Majesty's  advisers,  wlwn  they 
suggested  the  insertion  of  that  paragraph  in  the 
King's  speech,  than  to  treat  the  subject  lightly. 
Indeed,  he  knew  not  what  materials  men  could 
be  made  of,  if  they  could  have  so  treated  the 
suiferings  of  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow^ 
countrymen   with   levity,   and    sported    with 
afillctions  which  they  must  lament,  if  they  could 
not  save     (bear,    hear).       He   should    have 
thought  that  the  best  proof  of  a  contrary  sen- 
timent pervading  the  hrea»ts  of  ministers,  was 
to   be    found   in    the    fact   of   their    placing 
that  topic   in   the    very  front  of  the   Royid 
Speech;    thereby  showing   the   country   how 
strongly  the  King  and  his  Government  felt  the 
necessity, — nay,  the  imperative  duty,  of  calling 
the  Immediate  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
consideration  of  so  painful  a  subject,  if  not 
to  avert  or  mitigate  its  present  evils,  at  least  to 
prevent  its  recurrence,  so  far  as  human  wisdom 
could  be  said  to  have  the  means  of  preventing, 
which  to  a  certain  degree  it  Undoubtedly  had, 
the  repetition  of  such  disasters  (hear,  hear). 
When  he  talked,  however,  of  such  a  precaution, 
it  was  in  vain  for  any  man  who  had  observed 
the  progress  of  late  events,  to  deny,  that,  look- 
ing at  the  cause  of  the  late  shock  in  the  pecu- 
niary transactions  of  the  country,  and  the  event, 
when  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  displayed  and 
dispelled  the  delusion,  there  were  no  legislative 
precautions  that  could  have  averted  the  mis- 
chief.     It  was   impossible  for  public   enact- 
ments to  control   the  speculations  of   indivi- 
duals in  so  great  a  commercial  country  as  this, 
when  such  temptations  were  held  out  for  enter- 
prise, — when  so  much  skill  and  industry,  and, 
he  i%ould  add,  honesty,  were  displayed  in  the 
conduct  and  extension    of  mercantile  afl'airs. 
It  was  impossible  to  apply  laws,  as  some  people 
heedlesbly  imagined,  to  govern  the  speculations 
of  individuals,  without  doing  far  more  mischief 
than  good,  by  an  attempt  so  inconsistent  with 
the   habits  and   practical   details  of  business. 
There  was,  however,  no  ground  for  despondency, 
notwithstanding  the  present  condition  of  the 
country.      If   they   referred  to  the    distresses 
which  prevailed  in   1816,  they  would  see  how 
soon  the  country  arose  out  of  them  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  the  eitrome  pressure  in  the  one  year 
was  followed  in  the  other  by  a  rapid  re-action 
of  a  contrary  kind:  and  this  occurred  without 
laws,  or  violence  of  any  kind,  from  the  very 
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rj  ?  Wh  J  Bot  pal  IielaBd  is  tlMit  coa- 
dJOon  ia  whacli  tlw  coald  tappaft  henelf  ?  The 
wfWb^wBk  paneed  witk  respect  to  oar  forei^  co- 
loaie«  was  doC  Ins  extra va^aat.  The  people  of 
Eagland,  ander  the  present  sytteai  of  manage- 
Bent,  were,  year  after  year,  called  apoo  to  pay 
lar^  suflu  on  accooat  of  aa^t  of  oar  colonies, 
wkicb  were  not  repaid  with  any  advantage  to  at. 
On  the  contrary,  they  heard  of  nothing  from  the 
caknies  bat  cootinaal  complaints  of  mismanage- 
meat  from  January  to  December.  Nor  was  the 
prospect  any  better  in  the  l-^ast.  Last  year,  the 
war  in  India  was  spoken  of  in  the  Speech  as  a 
aecesaary  measare  to  check  the  insolent  aggres- 
tioBS  of  the  Boraiese,  and  an  expectation  was 
held  oot  that  it  would  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
termiaatioa.  Since  then,  however,  what  had 
beea  done  ?  The  East  India  Company  were 
proaecnting  the  war  withoat  success,  at  a  most 
eoonaoaa  expense,  and  that  expense,  though  it 
Bight  at  fir»t  sight  appear  to  be  that  of  the 
Company,  was  ia  fact  a  matter  in  which  every 
ama  in  the  country  was  iaterested ;  for  it  was 
probable,  that  at  aooBe  period  the  country  would 
take  the  government  of  India  into  its  own 
hands  $  and  vihenever  ihe  did,  there  was  no 
doobt  she  would  have  to  take  the  Company's 
debt  alon^  with  it  It  was,  therefore,  the  busi- 
aeH  of  that  house  to  look  with  great  jealousy  at 
the  continnance  of  any  system,  with  respect  to 
ladia,  which  might  have  the  etTect  hereafter  of 
adding  a  heavy  load  to  the  already  enormous 
debt  of  the  country.  The  Burmese  war  was 
still  carried  on  ;  and  we  not  only  had  not  heard 
of  victories,  bat  we  bad  scarcely  any  mention 
•f  eagageiaeats^  The  Burmese,  instead  of  fight- 
ing, kept  aloof,  aad  left  nothing  for  our  troops 
bat  a  country  alreadj-  rendered  desolate.  In- 
stead of  advancing  to  conquest,  our  troops 
were  wasted  in  a  climate  far  more  deadly  and 
destmctiTe  than  Walcbereo.  I'his  disastrous 
state  of  affairs  was  the  consequence  of  having 
aa  incompetent  man  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
GovernBM-nt.  He  bad  heard  it  said  that  the  pre- 
sent Govcroor-Geoeral  had  not  the  confidence  of 
the  Court  of  Directors:  if  so,  he  would  ask 
what  should  induce  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
continue  htm  in  that  command?  Ministers  were 
responsible  in  this  instance,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  right  bon.  genL  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Control  would  not  allow  the  present  discussion 
to  close  without  giving  the  house  some  explana- 
tion  on  the  subject  (bear,  hear). 

Mr.  T.  ^ViUon  said,  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  general  principle  of  free  trade,  but  that  he 
thought  the  silk-trade,  under  present  circum- 
itaoces,  ought  to  be  made  an  exception,  or  at 
least  that  the  principle  should  not  be  extended 
to  t!tat  branch,  while  the  monopoly  of  the  corn 
trade  was  allowed  to  exist  at  its  present  heii;ht 
Unless  ministers  felt  it  their  duty  to  revise  their 
weasoreson  this  question,  he  should  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
hoase  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  JbIm  SmUh  entirely  concurred  with  the 

rifbt  bon.  gent,  in  most  of  his  observations  on 

Ac  injarioos  effects  of  the  issue  of  small  notes 

^  private  banks ;  but  let  him  remind  the  right 

W.  gent,  that  the  undefined  manner  in  which  he 

bdalladed  to  the  intention  of  allowing  joint 

iitck  company  baulks,  with  a  greater  number  of 

Pvioers,  and  with  of  course  a  very  large  capi- 

1*1.  Bt^t   have    an  injurious  effect  on   many 

^«k«  within  sixty.five  miles  of  the  city,  unless 

^  explained   immediately    the  time  when   this 

f^tsiliua  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.   With- 


out such   explanation,  hb  proposition  might 
create  an  alarm  greater  than  the  panic,  the  re- 
currence of  which  they  were  all  anxious  to  pre- 
vent.    Upon  the  general  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  he  would  not  now  enter,  but  bo 
hoped  that  when  the  details  of  the  plan  came  to 
be  considered,  we  should  not  do  what  was  done 
In  Scotland,  where  the  issue  of  the  one  pound 
notes  had  driven  every  sovereign  out  of  the 
country  (bear,  hear).     It  was  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  requesting  this  explanation  from  the  rt. 
bon.  gent,  that  he  had  risen,  but  he  could  not  sit 
down   without  adverting  to   that  part  of  the 
speech  which  alluded  to  the  state  of  Ireland. 
The  tranquillity  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  man 
who  bad  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire  at 
heart.     With  a  view  of  furthering  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Ireland,  he  should  suggest  that  the 
committee  which  had  sat  last  session  should  bo 
re-appointed.    The  labours  of  that  committee 
had  been  invaluable.    They  had  opened  to  Eng- 
lishmen the  nakedness  of  the  land;  they  had 
contributed  to  give  a  just  view  of  the  real  stato 
of  the  country,  and  of  course  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  knowledge  of   the  remedies  by 
which    the    many    evils   which    afflicted    her 
could  be  removed.    But  though  much  had  been 
done  in  this  way,  a  great  deal  more  remained 
to  be  done,  and  he  trusted  tliat  the  committee, 
which  had  shown  itself  so  well  qualified  for  the 
task,  would  be  allowed  to  resume  its  labours, 
and  to  pursue  those  inquiries  which  were  not 
yet  half  gone  through. 

Mr.  Cripps  admitted  that  there  might  have  been 
some  evils  from  the  banking  system ;  but  they 
were  the  rei'ult  of  individual  bad  management. 
As  a  general  system,  he  would  contend  that 
great  good  had  arisen  from  the  establishment  of 
country  banks.  The  accommodation  which  they 
were  enabled  to  afford  was  of  vast  importance 
to  the  country,  and  he  hoped  that  the  system 
might  not  be  altered  without  due  consideratiiin, 
as  it  might  be  productive  of  extensive  injur). 
He  would  not  say  that  money  was  not  sometimes 
advanced  without  sufficient  security  ;  but  if 
tlie  banks  were  obliged  greatly  to  contract  their 
issues,  the  consequence  might  be  extremely  in- 
jurious. If  some  of  the  banks  had  a  bhort  lime 
ago  been  ruined  from  an  inability  to  convert 
their  parchments  into  gold  at  twenty-four  hours' 
warning,  what  niightnot  be  expected  from  such 
a  suddeu  alteration  of  the  system  as  that  now 
proposed  ?  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  if  u  new 
system  of  banks  were  established,  it  would  nut 
be  allowed  to  affect  those  banks  which  had  stood 
the  recent  shock,  and  which  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  these  latter  would  not  be  driven 
to  take  a  course  which  should  be  so  injurious  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought  that  great  praise  was 
due  to  the  Bank  of  En;$Iand  for  its  energy  and 
activity  in  endeavouring  to  diminish  the  elFects 
of  the  late  panic  in  the  commercial  world.  It 
had  on  that  occasion  been  greatly  serviceable 
to  the  country,  and  the  thanks  to  which  it  was 
entitled  ought  to  be  the  greater,  as  it  went  on 
that  occasion  in  opposition  to  some  of  its  fiiimer 
principles.  He  would  admit  that  the  Bank  was 
wrong  in  advancing  to  such  an  extent  on  mort- 
gages as  it  had  done  (bear,  hear).  But  let  it 
not  bs  said  that  the  country  had  been  brought 
into  its  recent  state  by  the  country  banks  only. 
The  conduct  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers  had  con- 
tributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  produce  the 
effects  they  had  witnessed,  by  the  extravagant 
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kj  aay  propottk  Ircfore  tiM  houte  antU  the 
Directora  had  obtained  that  favoorable  decisioo 
from  the  proiirieton,  which  was  anticipated  by 
them  and  the  GoTerniaeDt.  Hit  rt.  hon.  friend 
had,  howe^erv  stated  very  cleariy  tliat  methods 
woold  be  adopted,  wlucb  he  trusted  would  have 
the  effect  of  pieveBtini;  a  recorrence  of  those 
disaatcra  which  liad  recently  convulsed  the 
commercial  world,  or,  at  all  events,  of  obvia- 
tinf ,  in  a  great  measure,  the  consequences  of 
any  similar  panic.  He  fully  agreed  with  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Baring)  as  to  .the  oecessitv  of 
caution  in  the  prosecunon  <if  any  plan  which 
would  interfere  with  long  established  interests, 
or  which  might  have  the  effect  of  shakinc  the 
credit  of  Ihom  by  whom  a  grsat  portion  of  the 

Kearat  provincUl  currency  was  supolied, 
is  hon.  fkiend  had  very  properly  said,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  improvident  to  withdraw 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  at 
the  present  moment,  particularly  when  it  had 
been  tried  and  purified  by  the  recent  ordeal ; 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  gent,  on  that  point,  as 
on  others,  and  the  more  so,  that  the  quantity  of 
that  median  was  much  short  of  what  had  been 
represented.  The  hon^  gent  said  something 
about  eighteen  millions:  now  he  knew  that  in 
the  years  I8SI  and  1888,  it  did  not  amount  to 
■ore  than  seven  or  eight  millions,  and  after  re- 
cent circumstances,  when  all  prudent  bankers, 
eten  of  the  greatest  respectability,  had  thought 
it  to  limit  their  circulation,  he  took  it  that  it 
did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  two-thirds 
ef  that  amonnt,  but  even  with  that  amount  it 
was  hia  rt.  hon.  friend's  intention  to  deal  with 
castioo  and  care ;  indeed  he  proposed  to  allow 
those  notes  to  wear  themselves  out,  guarding, 
however,  against  the  possibility  of  any  fresh  Is- 
tae«  (bear,  hear) ;  a  plan  by  which  they  would 
gradually  disappear  from  circulation,  without 
aay  sudden  limitation  of  the  current  medium  of 
the  provincial  towns.  As  to  the  period  in  which 
the  change  of  the  constitution  of  the  banks  was 
to  take  place,  by  permission  of  the  Bank  of 
Eagland,  he  apprehended  no  diflScuIty  iTroai  its 
happening  in  a  very  short  time.  He  could  nee 
no  weilrfounded  alarm  as  to  the  interference 
with  country  banking  interests  in  the  project  of 
allowiai?  the  establishments  fi  hicb  had  held  good 
against  the  late  prensure  to  add  an  additional 
oomber  of  partners  to  the  existioj;  firms ;  but,  in 
order  to  guard  against  all  possible  ill  coniie- 
qoeoces,  it  was  propo&ed,  in  order  to  allow 
gentlemen  to  wind  up  their  concerns,  to  receive 
and  pay  their  debts,  ur,  as  it  might  happen  in 
some  cases,  to  make  preparations  for  retiring 
altogetber,  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  law 
for  six  months.  He  could  not  conclude  with- 
out expresiing,  in  common  with  others,  bis 
strong  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  the  liberal 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Eogland,  which,  while 
it  bad,  by  its  generous  advances,  and,  be  might 
M},  its  unsparing  sacrifices,  saved  many  bank- 
ing establishments  from  imminent  danger,  had, 
ai  the  same  time,  he  would  not  shrink  from  as- 
•erting.  perhaps  saved  itself  (hear,  hear). — One 
word  on  the  subject  of  the  silk  company.  Some 
time  last  year,  a  few  persons,  who  thought  that 
dte  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  Uie  pro- 
pagation of  the  silkworm  might  be  successfully 
attempted  in  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  applied 
loanoble  niarqiib,to  the  noble  lord  at  the  bead 
«f  die  Treasury,  and  to  himself,  for  their  ap- 
pr'ohation  of  the  plan.  He  (Mr.  Huskisson), 
(kiaking  that  ibey  might  make  the  attempt,  and 
Ihst,  although  it  might  be  advantageous  in  ire- 
Sim.  1986. 


land,  which  some  gentlemen  seemed  most  anx- 
ious about,  yet  that,  in  the  colonies  especially, 
if  introdnced  in  the  place  of  that  description  of 
labour  which  was  performed  by  the  slaves,  ic 
would  be  a  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  that  unhapinr  race,  as  well  as  of  forwarding 
the  progress  of  their  emancipation,  recommend- 
ed the  grantinc  them  a  charter,  and  advist^d 
them  not  to  commit  themselves  by  attempting 
too  much  at  first.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
he  afterwards  accepted  the  ofiice  of  honorary 
president.  Now  it  happened  bv  somp  mistake, 
he  supposed  of  the  secretary,  that  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Liverpool)  and  himself  were  both 
written  to  upon  the  sul\ject  of  the  number  of 
shares  they  would  like  to  have  at  their  disposal 
(a  laugh) ;  and,  as  he  had  since  l9amed,  they 
both  returned  nearly  the  same  answer — that 
they  never  anticipated  any  other  connexion  with 
the  company,  than  the  advice  and  assistance 
which  they  had  already  afforded  it,  from  an 
idea  of  the  benefit  likely  ^oaccri^e  by  a  trial  of 
the  experiment!  but  that  as  to  a  participation 
in  any  proposed  profits,  they  positively  declined 
them.  This  was  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  and 
while  he  begged  pardon  for  troubling  the  house, 
be  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  to  re- 
move all  misapprehension. 

Sir  Jf.  FT.  RidUjf  approved  of  the  principle 
of  letting  the  notes  wear  out,  but  thought  that 
a  bill  ought  to  be  passed  immediately  to  pre- 
vent the  bankers  from  taking  out  and  keeping 
a  large  quantity  of  stamps  on  hand,  and  there- 
by prolonging  toe  time  of  their  circulation.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  late  mischief 
had  arisen  from  the  Bank  not  withdrawinn^  the 
sums  from  circulation  which  had  been  vested 
in  their  one  and  tffo  pound  notes.  When  ilm 
country  passed  to  a  metallic  currency,  they 
advanced  the  sums  which  had  been  in  circula- 
tion in  small  notes  by  way  of  mortgage,  and 
thus  added  to  the  evil. 

Mr,  Hudion  Ourney  could  not  let  the  debate 
close  without  remarking,  that  the  rt.  hon.  gent, 
and  all  those  who  had  followed  him,  utinrly 
blinked  the  main  question,  which  was  entirely 
a  (question  of  prices.  He  (Mr.  Gurne>)  had 
always  disliked  the  country  bankers'  circula- 
tion, and  more  particularly  their  one  pound 
notei.  He  had  always  been  convinced,  that  it 
was  their  bidding  agaio!»t  each  other  in  credits, 
which  had  reduced  the  banking  business  to  the 
minimum  of  profits  on  the  operations  perform- 
ed X  and  if  the  rt.  hon.  geut.  could  place  the 
circulation  of  the  country  on  a  better  footing, 
there  was  no  class  which  would  be  so  greatly 
benefited  as  the  bankers  themselves.  But  how 
the  proposed  changes  could  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, and  sovereigns  at  SI.  17s.  lOJd.  an  ounce 
could  be  substituted  for  the  present  paper  issues, 
was  to  him  totally  incomprehensible.  The  very 
endeavour  to  do  it  (for  it  nevor  had  been  ef- 
fected) occasioned  all  the  pressure  of  1821-^; 
and,  under  the  existing  mabs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate  engagements,  if  that  substitution  could  be 
accomplished,  it  would  occasion  a  greater  and 
more  general  ruin  than  had  ever  been  witnessed 
in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  the  Bank  of  England  stood 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  with  regard  to 
the  country  ns  any  other  bank.  How  far  the 
Bank  might  limit  its  issues,  or  what  remedies 
might  be  safely  applied  to  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  late  evils,  was  matter  of  future  deliberation ; 
but  he  could  not  consistently  with  his  duty  to 
the  country  and  his  constituents,  avoid  prote^h 
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mod  he  kneir  that  tbeie  people  would  not  be 
ainid  of  any  compelitioii  if  the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed. 

Tbe  mcFtion  for  an  Addrets  was  Uien  agreed 
to,  and  some  members  appointed  to  prepare  iL 

Fbioat,  Feb.  S. — On  tbe  question  for  bring- 
mg  op  tbe  report  on  the  address, 

Mr.  IT.  Wkitmort  said  that  he  regretted  that 
tbe  qoestion  of  tbe  corn-laws  was  not  to  be 
brottgfat  forward  by  ministers  in  the  present 
lessioo.  He  had  much  confidence  in  the  sin- 
eerity  and  good  intentions  of  Government ;  but, 
looking  at  that  question  as  that  which  must 
form  the  groond-work  of  every  thing  like  a 
system  of  free  trade,  he  could  not  help  fearing 
l^t  some  unfortunate  influence  was  operating 
to  postpone  and  avoid  its  discussion.  So  satis- 
fied was  he,  that,  without  a  proper  settlement 
of  the  com  question,  all  attempts  to  establish 
a  scheme  of  free  trade  most  be  ineflectual— 
that  as  ministers  had  professed  they  did  not 
mean  to  bring  it  forward,  be  certainly  should 
frel  it  his  doty  to  bring  it  on  himself.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  the  hon.  gents,  opposite  declare, 
tbat  the  present  distresses  (i%hich  he  trusted 
would  be  merely  transitorj^)  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  views  which  they  had  acted 
upon  during  the  last  session.  The  stoppage  in 
the  silk  trade,  he  believed,  arose  in  a  great 
degree  frooa  the  apprehension  of  masters  as  to 
the  elfects  of  the  new  measures,  which  would  be 
entirely  removed  when  those  measures  came 
into  operation.— >For  tbe  change  which  was 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the  system  of  our  cur- 
rency, the  course  proposed  by  ministers,  as  far 
as  it  was  developecf,  had  his  approbation. 

Sir  CkarUt  Forbes  reminded  tbe  house  that 
with  regard  to  the  atfairs  of  India,  the  obscr- 
vatiotts  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  on  the 
preceding  evening,  were  still  unanawered. 
The  state  In  which  we  were  now  placed  in  India 
was  extremely  critical,  and  he  thought  tbat 
there  coold  be  but  one  opinion  upon  the  Burmese 
war — to  wit,  that  it  should  be  ended  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  war  had  now  lasted  two 
Tears;  it  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  war  of 
ei termination  ;  and  was  no  nearer  to  a  conclu- 
^oo,  as  far  as  he  saw,  than  when  it  began.  We 
Bight  perhaps  force  our  way,  by  the  blood  and 
vaJonr  of  our  soldiers,  to  the  Burmese  capital ; 
bat  when  we  got  there,  we  should  find  ourselves 
as  far  from  a  termination  of  the  contest  as  ever. 
The  Speech  of  last  session  speaking  of  the  con- 
test with  tbe  Burmese,  had  told  the  house  that 
MMie  of  tbe  other  native  powers  were  inimically 
diiposed  towards  us;  tbe  Speech  tbat  was  deli- 
vered from  the  throne  thisbession  did  not  venture 
to  lell  OS  so  much  now.  He  thought  the  adminis- 
tration  of  atfairs  in  India  injudicious  and  ineffi- 
cient. The  war  was  one  which  we  had  erred  in 
M^rtaklng,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  we 
sained  neither  credit  nor  advantage. 

Mr.  Cwnten  said  that  tbe  manufacturers  of 
Eagland  were  grossly  mistaken,  if  they  attri- 
hsUrd  any  part  of  their  distress  to  the  operation 
9i  tbe  com  laws.  The  present  moment  was  not 
at  all  adapted  to  an  impartial  consideration  of 
&at  qoesiion. 

Mr.  H^.  fVynn  proceeded  to  defend  both  the 
F^iple  and  the  conduct  of  the  Burmese  war. 
Was  there  any  one  who  could  deny,  not  merely 
^  actual  aggression  had  been  committed  by 
^  Burmese,  but  tbat  an  evident  disposition  to 
>^ression  had  for  a  long  time  been  manifested  ? 
f  «r  the  conduct  t€  our  troops,  and  the  success 


of  our  arms  In  India,  who  was  there  that  could 
impeach  either?  If  an  enemy  constantly  flying 
before  us,  did  not  bear  some  testimony  to  tha 
strength  and  valour  of  our  troops,  he  did  not 
know  what  hoiL  gents,  would  desire.  For  any 
unfriendly  disposition  among  the  native  powers 
of  India  towards  us,  he  denied  its  existence.  It 
was  true  that  our  army,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in 
India,  had  suffered  severely  from  sickness. 
This  did  not  arise,  however,  from  any  peculiar 
unbealthiness  in  the  climate  in  the  country  in 
which  ithad  been  engaged.  By  tbe  lastaccounts, 
however,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  sickness, 
from  whatever  cause  it  had  proceeded,  was  di- 
minishing; and  by  the  next,  he  hoped  it  would  bo 
lessened  in  a  still  more  considerable  degree. 
He  bad  not  the  slightest  doubt  tbat  the  valour 
of  our  soldiers,  and  the  ability  of  their  directors, 
would  still  bring  tbe  contest  with  the  Burmese 
to  an  honourable  and  fortunate  conclusion.  He 
should  hear  of  such  a  termination,  and  a  speedy 
one,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  any  manf 
because,  situated  as  we  were  in  India,  every 
war  we  had  to  engage  in  must  be  a  sul^ect  of 
regret.  But  though  this  was  his  opinion  as  to 
the  policy  of  avoiding  war  as  long  as  it  could 
safely  be  avoided,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
overlook  repeated  insults,  or  to  shrink  from 
entering  into  a  contest,  where  it  was  obstinately 
and  intentionally  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  C.  //.  Hutchinson  complained  that  tbe 
Speech  contained  no  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  They  were  given  to  understand  by 
tbe  Speech,  and  the  explanations  of  ministers,, 
that  the  exertions  of  his  Majesty  were  unceasing 
to  preserve  peace  throughout  tbe  world.  He 
applauded  that  disposition :  it  was  wise,  it  was 
humane.  But  then  it  would  have  gladdened 
him  to  hear  of  the  unsparing  exertions  of  the 
King  and  Government  to  do  for  Ireland  that 
which  was  so  anxiously  attempted  on  behalf  of 
all  other  nations.  He  bad  hoped,  as  an  Irish 
member,  to  have  heard  of  some  attempts  to 
secure  peace  and  concord  for  his  country.  But. 
he  discovered  no  pledge  in  the  Speech  that  any 
specific  exertions  would  be  so  applied.  It  was 
true,  that  some  indications  of  a  favourable 
change  were  perceivable  That  industry  which 
was  so  justly  vaunted  in  the  Speech,  was  on  the 
increase  in  Ireland ;  and  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  general  tranquillity  there  at  present,  as 
well  as  increasing  industry.  But  how  were  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  present  tranquillity,  unless  they  saw 
a  ruling  spirit  in  the  cabinet  ready  at  all  times 
to  exert  itself  for  their  relief?  And  how  could 
they  feel  this,  while  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  statute-book  they  could  read  the  causes  of 
their  inaecurity  and  degradation,  while  nothing 
was  attempted  to  remove  their  oppressions? 
We  were  at  present  on  good  terms  with  France. 
We  had  no  jealousy  of  her  growing  greatness, 
though  she  was  moving  forward  in  a  splendid 
career.  She  was  increasing  in  resources,  her 
trade  was  prosperous,  and  her  revenues  abun- 
dant. We  might  not  remain  on  terms  so  pacific 
as  at  present,  and  her  resources  might  be  pow- 
erfully turned  against  us,  as  they  had  been  by 
her  former  master.  Napoleon.  Should  that 
period  ever  arrive,  this  country  ought  to  be  in  a 
situation  which  would  render  all  her  power 
available.  But  that  could  not  be  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  unless  means  were  applied  to  in- 
clude her  in  the  general  system  of  amity  and 
co-operation,  which  was  the  dbtinguishing^ 
character  of  the   counsels  of  Government  at 
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iBMrs^  th#ogh  prtMedof  late. with  severe  di»- 
brtm^  took  a  completely  differeDt  and  more 
ckaaie  Tiew  of  tbe  sobiect  of  the  com  lawi. 
l*bej  DOW  deariy  apprehended  tbe  difficulty  of 
trcatiog  that  qaestioo^  and  he  believed  that  they 
were  by  no  means  dissatbfied  with  the  prices 
of  a^caltural  produce.     It  would  be  his  duty 
in  a  few  days  to  urge  their  earnest  application 
to  the  liooae«  and  especially  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  they  would  not  perse- 
vere in  enforcing  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
lo  the  imminent  destruction  and  certain  iigury 
of  that  numerous  clam  of  manufacturers.    For 
hbown  part,  he  had  but  lisiot  hopes  of  succeed- 
isf ,  after  what  had  fisllen  last  evening  from  the 
Chsncellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  Uie  resolu- 
tion of  Government  tofouow  up  those  principles 
ia  the  fullest  practicable  latitude.  He,  for  0064 
ceofesaed  he  doubted  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  that  resolution,  though  he  admitted  that  the 
doctrine  was  upheld  by  persons  of  great  rank 
tad  exalted  abilities  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 
If  the  constitution  were  In  its  infancy — if  other 
sations  surrounding  us  were  about  to  begin 
their  career  along  with  us,  and  those  principles 
wcfB  admitted  and  adopted  generally — if  mat- 
ters conld  be  so  arranged  that  the  nations  could 
sU  begin  4e  neve,  and  start  upon  equal  terms- 
then  there  conld  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
•fa  free  trade.    But  we  were  an  ancient  na- 
tkm — ow  mimarchy  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
werid— onr  commercial  system  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  frame-work  of  the  civil  govem- 
■eat  and  constitution.    He  dreaded  any  formi« 
dahle  attempts  at  alteration,  for  fear  that  in 
teaching  the  frame-work  of  society  they  might 
destroy  the  fences  of  the  constitution.     British 
■anafecturea  would  be  subjected  to  great  dan- 
icer  by  a  competition  with  the  febrics  of  France. 
Ue  had  been  assured  by  a  gentleman  whose  ve- 
racity he  conld  not  question,  that  at  Lvons  be 
was  ofered  ailks  at  17  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
British  price.     He  believed  that  the  opinions 
of  the  people  on  the  continent  had  already  un- 
dergone considerable  alteration^    He  believed 
that  if  tbe  rt.  hoo.  gent.  (Mr.  Huskisson)  would 
state  to  the  house  what  be  had  seen  in  tbe  course 
of  his  late  trip  00  the  contineot,  be  would  fur- 
nish to  the  boose  the  picture  of  a  strange  turn 
of  mind  which  he  must  have  observed  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  there. — He  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  resolution  of  ministers  with  re- 
spect to  the  currency.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
security  against  fluctuations  of  price  I  it  was 
not  hi^  prices  which   they  ought  to  dread,  so 
such  as  fluctnation.    He  did  not  mean  to  argue 
in  favour  of  high   prices:   but  tbe^  wanted 
steady  prices,  neither  so  high  as  to  distreu  the 
Manafactarers,  nor  so  ruinously  low  as  those 
•f  1921  and  l8S«.^With  regard  to  the  idea  of 
recalling  the  one  and  two  pound  notes^  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  such  a  step  would  be  most 
iaconvenienL     If  they  were  taken  Away,  What 
iid  they   moan  to  substitute  in  their  stead? 
Their  place,  it  might  be  said,  would  be  supplied 
by  gold  and  silver.    This,  however,  woula  ex- 
pose the  people  to  as  much,  if  not  more,  risk 
liba  they  ran  with  the  notes ;  for  the  state  of 
the  exchange  osight  so  alter,  that  in  a  very  short 
tne  every  coin  would  be  conveyed  abroad; 
iad  how  were  the  people  then  to  carry  on  their 
(nusactions  ?     Of  course  it  would  be  proper  to 
gite  every  possible  security  to  the  holders  of 
*«all  notes  ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
^  isjurioos  to  the  community  if  they  were  al- 
^gether    withdrawn    from  circulation.  -^  ^e 


would  conclude  by  repeating,  that  the  nmnoer 
in  which  ministers  had  faced  tbe  difficulties  of 
the  present  crisis  did  them  great  credit. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised  at  the  course  of  ar- 
gument pursued  by  the  hon.  hart,  who  had  just 
sat  down.  The  hon.  hart,  had  contended  that 
tbe  com  laws  should  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  currency  question.  By  what  process  of 
reasoning  that  position  could  be  made  out,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  guem.  As  well  might  ho 
call  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  of  lea 
a  part  of  the  currency  question.  There  was  no 
connexion  whatever  between  the  sul^ects.  The 
hon.  hart,  had  stated  that  the  sentimects  of  the 
great  body  of  the  manufacturers,  were  altered 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  and  that  they 
now  regarded  them  in  a  favourable  point  of 
view.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  would  not  deny,  since 
the  hon.  bart  had  stated  the  fact,  that  there 
were  some  manufacturers  in  Somersetbhire  who 
would  rather  pay  Is.  for  the  quartern  loaf  than 
6d. ;  but  this  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say, 
without  risk  of  contradiction,  that  the  sentiments 
of  these  men  were  not  in  uqison  with  those  of  the 
great  body  of  manufacturers  throughout  the 
kingdom.  And  in  the  name  of  that  large  body 
— ^in  the  name  of  every  claw  and  description  of 
persons  in  the  country,  the  land-owners  except- 
ed-^e  begged  to  protest  against  such  a  mis- 
representation of  their  opinions.  The  general 
feeling  of  the  country  was  opposed  to  all  kinda 
of  monopolies — to  the  East  India  monopoly  and 
the  Bank  monopoly,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
landed  interest — because  it  was  now  pretty 
well  and  generally  uaderstood  that  the  payment 
of  all  those  monopolies  came  out  of  the  pockeia 
of  the  people.  He  had  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  manufacturers  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  the  hon.  hart. ;  and  be  could  take  It 
on  him  to  say,  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  an 
exteasion  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  pro- 
vided no  reserve  was  made,  and  that  those 
principles  were  applied  to  corn  as  well  as  to  all 
other  things.  The  silk  trade,  in  particular,  he 
could  state,  did  not  fear  a  corapetUion  with  the 
manufacturers  of  France,  if  tbe  corn  trade  were 
thrown  open,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  fancy 
articles.  But  in  the  general  run  of  plain  goocfai 
they  were  willing,  under  the  circumstances  he 
had  mentioned,  to  compete  with  their  ncigb- 
bourst  He,  therefore,  fur  one,  had  no  wish  that 
ministers  should  recede  from  the  principles  that 
they  had  already  avowed,  with,  however,  a  re- 
laxation for  a  short  time-^a  year  or  two — in 
favour  of  the  fancy  articles,  until  a  better  sea- 
son might  arrive.  He  believed  that  ministers 
were  well  inclined  to  carry  their  principles  of 
free  trade  to  every  article-- to  c<nii  as  well  as 
all  others;  but  that  they  foared  the  influence 
which  might  be  opposed  to  them  on  the  corn 
trade,  and  from  what  had  occurred  in  another 
place  with  respect  to  the  Canada  Com  bill, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  influence  was  consider- 
able. But,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
that  influence,  let  ministers,  if  they  thought 
right,  as  he  believed  they  did  on  the  subject, 
propose  the  measure,  and  do  it  with  all  their 
influence:  it  would,  he  little  doubted,  be  car- 
ried in  that  house ;  and  then,  if  it  failed  in  ano- 
ther place,  let  the  country  see  where  the  blame 
lay. — He  now  came  to  tbe  observations  of  the 
rt.  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Wynn),  and  contended  that 
they  had  net  answered  his  questions.  He  re- 
gretted extremely  that  the  question  involving 
the  interest  of  millions  of  peopjo  should  be  coo- 
siderod  oa  episode  scarcely  worth  answering. 
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prereoted  what  had  happened,  every  one  of 
them  were  diimiMed  the  lervice,  at  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Company.   Was 
this  a  jast  or  reasonable  course  towards  men 
who  ha!d  acted  with  such  fidelity,  or  was  it  any 
mcoorai^emeat  to  oflicers  who  might  be  placed 
ia  similar  situations?     Again  be  asked,  what 
was  the  coodoct  of  Government  towards  the 
■afortonate  men,  200  or  IfiO,  he  could  not  ei- 
actly  state  the  number,  who  had  been  convicted 
sf  mutiny  ?    They  were  (many  of  them  men  of 
high  caste)    condemned    to  work  in  irons  on 
the  public  roads.    It  was  true  this  was  a  com- 
mutation  of  the  punishment  of  death  at  first 
passed  against  them ;  but  he  believed  there  was 
aot  one  of  them  who  would  not  prefer  being 
diot  to  dragging  out  an  eiistence  in  that  de- 
graded situation.     Was  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
dian Government  approved  here  at  home  on  this 
point  ?    On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  a  fact,  that 
tlie  nuyment  the  circumstance  became  known 
here,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of 
Control,  concurred  in  sending  out  orders  for 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  discharge  of 
the  unfortunate  men  ?    Could  that  be  said  to  be 
aa  approval  of  the  Government  ?    All  he  wish- 
ed was  correct  information  on  this  subject     If 
he  should  find,  on  examining  the  documents  for 
which  he  asked,  that  he  was  in  error  on  any  of 
the  points  to  which  he  referred,  he  should  be 
Bost  happy  to  retract  what  be  had  said. 

Mr.  FrtmantU  observed,  that  the  bon.  mem- 
ber was  greatly  misled,  if  he  believed  that  no 
coamonlcatlon    was   made    to   the  refractory 
troops  for  ten  days  before  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  force.    The  very  reverse  was 
the  fact :  for  from  the  time  when  they  first  ob- 
jected to  march,  up  to  the  period  when  the  fa- 
tal termination  of  the  affair  occurred,  communi- 
cations were,  he  might  say,  hourly  made  to 
them  from   Govemment«  and  no  pacific  effort 
was  lefl  untried.     An  offer  was  made  on  the 
part  of  tlie  general  officer  in  command,  to  refer 
die  case  to  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  the  troops 
were  told  to  send  those  of  their  body  in  whom 
they  could  most  confide,  to  attend  that  cuurli, 
and  to  explain  fully  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaints;   and   that,  if  found  reasonable,  they 
ihoald   be  immediately  redressed.    This,  how- 
ever, though  repeatedly  pressed  up  to  the  last 
aioment,  was  not  attended  to,  and  they  refused 
to  iMten  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. — He 
woald  now  mention,  as  a  farther  illustration  of 
the  little  reliance  which  could  be  placed  on  the 
reports  so  frequently  circulated  in  private  let- 
ters, that  one  account  was  communicated  and 
pshlished  here,  that  such  was  the  extent  of  dis- 
ease aaaoog  our  troops  on  the  Burmese  frontier, 
that  the  13th  King's  regiment  could  not  muster 
ooe  man  fit  for  duty  ;  whereas,  from  the  returns 
firoai  that  regiment,  they  had  at  that  very  time 
300  men  doing  daily  duty. 
The  address  was  then  agreed  to. 

IRELAND. 
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LORDS,  Tbuksdat,  Feu.  9.— The  Marquis 
^Lmudomne  inquired  bow  far  the  suggestions 
Iw  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  thrown  out  in 
Ike  report  of  the  committee  of  the  house,  laid 
Wfore  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
ttd  referred  to  in  a  paragraph  of  his  Majesty's 
*^«ech,  had  been  acted  upon.  A  great  many 
**ICestion«  of  importance  had  been  thrown  out 
*■  the  sobject  of  education  and  other  matters 


connected  with  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and  he 
supposed  that  Government  had  acted  upon  those 
suggestions  as  far  as  was  found  practicable. 

The    Earl    of   Liverpool  professed    himself 
ready  to  give  every  information  in  his  power  on 
the  subject  to  which  he  had  been  referred.     In 
doing  this,  he  would  take  the  report  of  the 
committee  for  the  basis  of  his  explanation,  and 
would  go  over  the  points  suggested  one  by  one. 
The  first  suggestion  related  to  an  alteration  of 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.    The  subject 
had  been  referred  to  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown,    and  a  bill,  he   believed,  was  drawn 
up.    What  he  had  to  say  on  the   next  point 
was    not   quite    so    satisfactory.      The    sub- 
ject of  grand  jury   presentment    had  been, 
and  still  was,  under  the  anxious  consideration 
of  Government;  but  he  could  not  say  that  it 
was  in  such  a  state  that  any  measure  upon  it 
could  soon  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.    The  next  point  was  the  criminal 
and  civil  business  of  the  quarter  sessions;  on 
which  it  had  been  recommended  and  agreed  to* 
that  the  assistant  barristers  should  not  act  aa 
counsellors.    The  next  points  were  the  consti- 
tution of  civil  and  criminal  courts,  the  process 
of  cusiodiam^  the  summary  regulations  of  she- 
rilTs  and  substitute  sheriffs.    Upon  these  a  re- 
port would  hereafter  be  made.    On  the  subject 
of  the  administration  of  justice  by  magistrates 
in  corporate  towns,  a  bill  was  prepared.    The 
next  subject  related  to  fictitious  forty -shilling 
freeholders ;  but  on  this  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  any  measure  was  in  progress  for  the 
consideration   of  Parliament.      Among  other 
points  suggested  were  the  extension  of  public 
works,  additional  measures  for  lunatics,  and 
regulations  of  manor  courts ;  with  regard  to 
which  latter,  nothing  particular  had  been  done. 
But  the  two  most  important  suggestions  related 
to  tithes  and  education.    Upon  the  first  of  these 
topics,  be  could  assert  that  the  measure  which 
had  been  adopted  by  Parliament  had  been  most 
successful ;  so  successful  as  to  exceed  the  ex- 

Sectatiuns  of  himself^  the  original  proposer. 
Leturns  on  the  operation  of  the  act  had  been 
received  from  all  the  dioceses  of  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  two.  From  these  returns,  it 
appeared  that  the  act  had  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, with  success,  in  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  parishes  in  Ireland.  But  these  returns  did 
not  afford  evidence  of  all  the  advantages  which 
were  derived  from  the  measure.  The  agree- 
ments which  were  made  in  other  parishes,  in 
consequence  of  the  act,  and  which  rendered  its 
operations  unnecessary,  were  to  be  reckoned 
among  its  most  beneficial  eflects.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  act  had  been  found  most  beneficial 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the 
important  county  of  Cork,  the  business  of  the 
assistant  barristers  had  been  reduced  one  half 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tithe  causes. 
With  regard  to  education,  that  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  entertained  fully  as  much  aoxiety  as 
the  noble  lord  (Lansdowne).  It  was  wished 
to  act  on  the  system  that  had  been  suggest- 
ed, but  many  difficulties  had  been  experi- 
enced. In  Ireland,  prejudices  were  very 
strong  with  regard  to  education,  both  among 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  were  requested  to  try  an  experiment 
in  some  place  where  it  was  not  likely  any  re- 
sistance would  be  made  to  their  plan ;  and  this 
they  readily  undertook.  If  the  experiment 
were  once  fairly  tried,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  succeed. 
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lull  tliey  had  oo  overaeera  of  the  poor,  and  he 

hoped  they  would  long  continue  without  them 

(hear,  bear) ;  and  as  to  the  returns  made  by 

churchwardens,  he  thought  that  the  hon.  hart. 

himself  woold  not  like  to  see  returns  of  jurors 

■Hide  by  men  holding  an  office  from  which  Ro- 

man  Catholics  were   excluded.      There   were 

other  parts  of  the  details  of  the  bill  which  he 

also  thoaght  would  be  inapplicable  to  Ireland 

at  present.     It  would,  therefore,  be  better  to 

watch  the  operation  of  the  bill  here,  and  (hen 

tee  what  part  of  it  could  be  made  applicable  to 

Ireland.     On  the  subject  of  reforms  in  the  ma- 

^tracy,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  any 

sew  measure  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 

Irish  Government.    Complaints  had  been  made 

on  the  subject,  which  on  inquiry  proved  to  be 

Dofouoded.     There  was  one   complaint  that  a 

^roed  lord  had  neglected  to  attend  to  a  very 

lerioos  charge  against  a  magistrate,  alleged  to 

bve  been  guilty  of  most  oppressive  and  illegal 

conduct.    The  facts  of  the  case  were,  that  an 

inquiry  had  been  instituted  into  (he  conduct  of 

the  magistrate,  and  that  the  whole  charge  against 

bin  was  without  foundation  (hear,  hear).    He 

was  preparing  a  bill  relating  to  the  law  of  land- 

lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  which  would,  he 

roDceived,  remedy  several  abuses,  especially 

that  of  doable  distress. 

Mr.  Abercromhie  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
ihe  new  bankrupt  act  might  not  contain 
nme  useful  provisions,  but  he  believed  it  had 
been  most  useful  to  members  of  the  profession, 
vho  had  most  profited  by  it.  It  had  also  been 
Kefol,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  the  commis- 
aooers  of  bankrupts;  but  he  considered  it  much 
aore  calculated  to  cause  useless  expense  than 
to  promote  the  interests  of  those  who  might 
bte  the  misfortune  to  come  under  its  opera- 
tion ;  indeed,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  that 
BO  aotice  had  as  ^ret  been  given  of  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  remedy  the  defects  which  it  had  been 
firaad  to  contain  ;  and  he  hoped  the  learned  gent. 
(Mr.  Pluokett)  would  not  Chink  of  extending  it 
to  Ireland  till  be  had  well  considered  the  nature 
of  iu  operation.  He  did  not  consider  the  objec- 
tion which  had  been  raised  by  the  learned  gr^nt. 
lo  btrodncing  the  jury-bill  into  Ireland — viz. 
that  there  were  no  overseers  of  the  poor  in  that 
country- — at  all  tenable,  for  there  was  no  neces- 
at;  that  this  measure  should  be  carried  into 
cfect  in  Ireland  in  the  same  way  in  which  it 
*as  carried  into  effect  in  England :  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  conferring  on  Ireland  what 
was  good  in  that  measure,  though  it  might  have 
Is  flow  through  a  different  channel. 

Mr.  Peel  saw  no  objection  to  extending  the 
JBr3F-bill  to  Ireland.  It  was  not  necessary  that  it 
ihoBld,in e»er^  particular,  agree  with  thebill  for 
Eogland.  But  the  experience  of  an  assizes  might 
^g^t%t  improvements  in  the  bill,  so  that  a  little 
^lay  might  be  not  inexpedient  In  his  opinion 
it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  Ireland,  if 
•OBw  officers  w«?re  appointed  there  to  cor- 
|Hpond  with  our  lord-lieutenants.  It  might  not 
isdeed  be  quite  so  easy  to  meet  with  these  ofli- 
Cfr»  in  Ireland  as  la  England,  on  account  of  the 
^\tfiT  being  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
taiseqaent  absence  from  Ireland  of  those  who 
trre  beat  fitted  for  such  situations;  but  still  he 
trofied  that  by  degrees  this  object  might  he 
cfeirted.  He  should  propose  that  the  bill 
hr  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  io 
Ml  ahould  also  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

Sebs.  1^6. 
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LORDS,  Thursoat,  March  9.— The  Earl 
of  Kingston  moved  for  the  production  of  the  in- 
formation  against  Patrick  Hogan  and  William 
Murphy,  who  had  been  taken  into  custody  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  police  on  a  charge  of  having 
been  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  family  of 
the  Franks.  His  object  in  making  this  motion 
was  to  show  their  lordships  how  much  better 
the  peace  of  the  country  might  be  preserved  by 
the  local  magistracy  than  by  the  constabulary 
force  appointed  under  the  Peace-preservation 
act ;  and  thereby  to  prove  that  that  bill  ought 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land had  the  power  of  increasing  that  constabu- 
lary, and  in  consequence  of  the  two  bodies  con- 
flicting with  each  other  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  the  inhabitants  were  the  sufferers.  For 
two  years  they  had  had  a  land-tax  of  iOi.  a  year 
to  pay,  in  a  district  where  there  had  not  been 
the  slightest  disturbance.  An  order  came  doivn 
from  Government,  directing  the  chief  constable 
not  to  allow  any  of  his  men  to  attend  at  fairs 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  unless  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  magistrates.  This  order 
bad  been  productive  of  great  disturbance.  A 
great  riot  having  occurred  at  the  fair  of  Cahir 
between  two  associations,  denominating  them- 
selves "  Three  year  olds,**  and  "  Four  year- 
year  olds,"  whereby  a  considerable  loss  was 
sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  fair  being 
spoiled,  although  there  was  a  police  station 
quite  near,  yet  the  constables  refused  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  riot,  but  allowed  the  com- 
batants to  fight  it  out,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  one  or  two  individuals  were  killed — a  cir- 
cumstance which  never  would  have  occurred, 
bad  the  preservation  of  the  peace  been  confined 
to  the  local  magistracy.  His  lordship  then 
stated  the  fact  of  his  having  &ent  to  the  police 
in  the  month  of  January  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting the  character  of  a  certain  public-house 
in  his  neighbourhood,  when  he  was  informed  that 
they  could  give  him  no  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  they  were  desired  not  to  interfere  with 
public-houses ;  the  magistrates  must,  therefore, 
visit  them  themselves.  80  that  a  con»(abie  was 
not  to  go  where  he  would  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  having  his  head  broken,  butu  magistrate 
might. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  able  to  go  into  an  explanation  at 
to  all  the  particulars  stated  by  the  noble  lord, 
whom  he  reminded  that  a  committee  had  been 
sitting  during  the  last  session  to  inquire  into 
this  as  well  as  other  subjects  connected  with 
Ireland.  If  the  noble  lord  had  any  complaint 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  police,  and  had  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  rt. 
hon.  Serretary  for  Ireland,  he  was  sure  it  would 
have  been  attended  to.  As  regarded  the  noble 
lord's  present  motion,  he  (Lord  Liverpool) 
could  not  understand  his  motives  in  bringing  it 
forward.  If  these  parties  were  aggrieved*  ttiey 
might  obtain  redress  by  appealing  to  a  c<»urt  of 
taw.  Unless  the  grievance  complained  of  were 
on  a  subject  which  could  not  be  brought  before 
the  courts  of  law,  it  was  not  one  with  which 
Parliament  would  interfere,  in  his  opinion, 
the  noble  lord  had  laid  no  ground  for  supporting 
his  motion. 

The  Karl  of  Limerick  rose  to  explain  somo 
of  the  facts  to  v^hich  the  noble  lord  had  alluded, 
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IriA  bar.    Before  he  adverted  to  its  prayer. 
ke  would  observe,  that  the  petition  was  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ia  the  last  session,  and  he  had 
hoped  that  between  that  time  and  the  present, 
tlie  learned  lord  to  whom  It  referred  would  have 
been  indaced,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
take  that  step  which  would  have  prevented  the 
necessity  of  the  present  petition.     Of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  petition  he  bad  no  personal  know- 
ledf^;    bnt  he  took  them  on  the  credit  of  the 
hi|:hly  respectable  individual  by  whom  the  peti- 
tion  was  sifted.     It  was,  however,  a  great 
satisfaction,  in  intnidacin|f  the  subject  to  the 
house,  that  the  matter  of  the  petition  did  not 
and  was  not  intended  to  convey  the  slightest 
imputation    upon    the    honour    and   integrity 
of  the   learned  lord  whom  it  concerned.    The 
petition   was    from   Mr.  Daniel  0*Connell,  a 
sneaiber  of  the  Irish  bar;  and  it  called  the  atten- 
tii»n  of  the  house  to  the  facts,  that  Lord  Norbury, 
(he  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in   Ireland,  was  in  a  very  advanced  state  of 
age — now  85.    That  from  physical  infirmities 
incidental  to  that  period  of  life,  he  had  become 
utterly  unfit  to  discharge  efficiently  the  high  and 
important  duties  of  his  judicial  situation ;  and 
was  so  deaf,  that  he  heard  with  great  difficulty, 
OB  less  he  was  addressed  in  a  tone  unusually 
load.     1 1  was  also  stated,  that  he  was  frequently 
affircCed  with  a  lethargic  stupor,  which  caused 
Aim  to  fall  asleep  while  in  the  performance  of 
some    of  his  most  important  judicial   duties. 
One   instance  was  mentioned  in  which  this  oc- 
curred on  a  very  important  trial,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  learned  lord  fell  asleep,  and  one  of 
barristers  employed  felt   It  necessary  to 
^q nest  the  jury  to  take  notes  of  what  was  pass- 
tbat  they  might  be  able  to  inform  his  lord- 
ship when  he  awoke.    On  another  occasion  his 
lordaiilp  fell  asleep  on  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  for 
saarder,  who  having  been  convicted,  was  after- 
wards pardoned  on  account  of  this  irregularity. 
The  petitioner  added,  that  should  he  be  called 
npun  to  offer  pnMif:*  in  support  of  his  allegations, 
Int  would  confidently  appeal  tu  the  other  judges 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  Iritih  bar; 
and  if  any  one  piactising  barrister  were  found 
w  bo     wosld    declare  on    his  honour    that  he 
cAosid**re/l    the  learned  lord  competent  to  the 
disch^r^;  of  his  official  duties,  he  (the  pcti- 
ti<Kier)    would    give  up   the     question    (hear, 
N^ar ).     The  pi*tiiioner  added,  that  public  mo- 
ti<»e>  nlooe  had  indaced  him  to  bring  this  subject 
forward — that  his  private  feeling  and  personal 
iaierest  Here  opposed  to  it;    but  that  still  he 
i^It    bimiwAf  hound,   though  alone,  to  lay  the 
f  icts  before   the  house.       The    learned    gent. 
(  Mr.  Scarlett)  added,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion   to  found  any  motion  (»n  the  petition.     If 
Mjrh  a    course  should  be  found  neccsiiary,   he 
tbought  tht!  task  Would  be  better  undertaken  by 
«o«Jie   member  behmging  to  Ireland.     On  the 
genr^ral    principle  involved  in  the  petition,  he 
Munid  «tate  his  opinion,  that  infirmity,  caused 
by  old  age,  pniducing  incapacity,  would  be  a 
fair  groond  for  the  removal  of  a  Judge  from  his 
sffif  e.     The  complaint  of  the  petitioner  was  not 
itut   the     learned    Judge  had   been  originally 
»^6t   f«>r  his  office,  but  that  time,  that  great 
is=v»>atr»r,  had  disqualified  him  from  any  further 
Aiiir.ifitm  to  buftineiis. 
On  tbt>  question  that  the  petition  be  brought  up. 
Mr.     G^mtburn    snid,    that     as    the     learned 
r^&t  bad  declared   that  he  did   not  intend   to 
i  'Ssd  any  motion  on  tSie  petition,  it  would  not 


be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
explanation ;  but  the  case  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  rendered  it  imperative  on  him  to  say  a  few 
words,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  situation  in  which  this  peti- 
tion placed  the  learned  lord  and  his  friends. 
The  petition  was  signed  by  only  one  individual, 
and  adverted  chiefly  to  the  learned  lord's  age  as 
the  cause  of  his  incapacity.  He  (Mr.  Goulburn)> 
would  not  say,  that  age  might  not  incapacitate 
a  man  from  the  discharge  of  important  duties— 
but  Lord  Norbury  was  not  older  than  other 
judges  who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
office  with  ability  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
He  had  bad  frequent  intercourse  with  that 
learned  lord,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  had  not 
found  in  him  any  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  his 
situation.  There  was  one  case  of  recent  oc-^ 
currence  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  the  learned  lord  presided,  where  he 
differed  on  a  point  of  law  from  hb  three  col- 
leagues on  the  bench.  From  that  decision  an 
appeal  was  made,  and  it  was  decided  by  tho 
twelve  judges  that  the  learned  lord  was  rights 
Taking  this  fact  into  his  consideration,  he 
would  contend,  that  whatever  authority  might 
attach  to  the  statement  of  the  petitioner,  t'lere 
was  not  in  it  enough  to  satisfy  the  house* 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  learned  judge.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  right  for  Parliament  to  in- 
terfere and  make  a  general  regulation  by  which 
the  services  of  tho  Judges,  after  a  certain  age^ 
would  be  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  chance  of  inefficiency  on  that  ground, 
but  until  that  was  done,  he  thought  it  would  be 
invidious  to  remove  a  judge  solely  on  account 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  fforth  said,  that  without  adverting  to  any 
of  the  other  circumstances  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion, ho  would  concur  in  that  which  stated  tho 
learned  lord's  age  to  be  85— an  age  at  which  he 
believed  no  other  judge  in  this  country  or  Ire- 
land had  continued  on  the  bench.  As  the  ques- 
tion was  now  introduct*d,  he  would,  with  every 
respect  for  the  learned  lord,  Miy  that  he  would 
have  consulted  his  own  eat»e,  his  dignity,  thtr 
wishes  of  his  friends,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  if  he  had  retired  from  the  bench  long 
since  (hear,  hear).  But  whenever  he  retired 
from  the  bench,  he  would  leave  behind  him  an 
impression  of  kindness,  which  would  be  remem* 
bered  long  after  his  infirmities  were  forgotten 
(hear,  hear),  lie  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  state 
this,  though  he  would  not  for  worlds  have  intro- 
duced the  subject. 

INlr.  Peel  said  he  was  confident  that  the 
learned  lord,  whom  he  was  proud  to  call 
his  friend,  would  have  retired  from  the  bench 
before  now,  but  for  the  intimation  that  a  peti- 
tion of  this  nature  was  intended.  The  high 
sense  of  honour,  for  which  he  was  ever  distin- 
guished, made  him  unwiUing  to  resign  while 
there  was  an  appearance  of  his  having  acted 
under  the  influence  of  a  menace.  He  waa 
pleased  at  the  temperate  tone  in  which  this 
subject  had  been  introduced  to  th^  house.  He 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  intention  iA  cast- 
ing any  imputation  on  the  learned  lord.  He 
would  convey  to  him  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  w!)ii'h  the  subject  bad  be(^n  noticed,  and 
inlimalc  that  it  would  be  competent  to  him  to 
retire  from  oflice  without  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  his  integrity. — The  petition  was  ordered 
to  lie  ou  the  table. 
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tky  of  Ireland,  and  therewith  the  security  and 
power  of  the  British  empire,  depended.  He  tbere- 
fore  looked  forward  with  an  anxious  hope  to 
•  time*  and.  that  not  distant,  when,  under  his 
auspices,  this  question  would  be  taken  up  and 
pursued  to  a  successful  is^ue.     Having  said 
thus  much,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  advert  to  the 
particular  object  of  the   petition  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  present  to  their.  lordships.     The 
petitiooerB  expressed  their  deep  sense  of  the 
injury  they  sutfered  from  the  disqualifications 
under  which  they  laboured  on  account  of  their 
religions  opinions.    They  stated  that  they  had 
endeavoured  at  various  times,  and  through  va- 
rions  channels,  to  remove  the  unfavourable  and 
ttojnst  impressions  which  existed  against  them. 
With  this  view  they  had  associated  and  formed 
that  body  which  was  called  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation— an   association  formed  on  sound  and 
constitutional  principles,  and  in  the  institution 
of  which  they  were  warranted  by  the  prece- 
dents and  practice  of  the  best  times  of  British 
history.     They   complained,    that  against  this 
association  a  bill  had  been  introduced.    The 
allegations  of  that  bill  they  offered  to  refute, 
and  prayed  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  for  that  pur- 
pose, bat  their  prayer  was  refused,  and  they 
therefore  complained,  that,  without  examina- 
tion or  inquiry,  that  bill  had  passed  into  a  law. 
They  concluded  their  petition  by  praying  their 
lordships  to  repeal  the  law.     After  thin  state- 
flient,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  fulfil  his  duty 
by  moving  that  the  petition  be  laid  on  tlie  table. 
Before    he  made   that    motion,    however,    he 
begged  leave  to  present  another  petition,  which 
was  from  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Audeon,  in  Dublin.    These  petitioners 
requested  their  lordsbips^  attention  to  a  parti- 
colar  point — to  those  proposed  measures  which 
were  known  by  the  name  of  wings,  but  which, 
he  coQcnrred  with  the  petitioners,  did  not  assist 
the  cause  in  its  upward  flight :  for,  inritead  of 
euabling  it  to  soar,  they  clogged  and  impeded 
it.    To  these  measures  he  bad  strong  objections, 
particularly  to  that  one  which  went  to  disfran- 
chi-se  a  large  body  of  electors,  the  40s.   free- 
holders, without  a  single  allegation  of  abuse — 
to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  elect  represen- 
tatives— a  ritht  which  they  held  under  the  same 
sanction  of  British  law  by  which  all  other  righrs 
and  property  were  protected.     He  a^jreed  with 
the  spotiments  expressed  in  the  petition  on  this 
poiut,aswellasin  the  dibapprobation  expressed 
at  the  intended  public  provision  for  the  Roman 
Citbolic  priesthood.     There  was  no  question, 
tbe  consideration  of  which  was  so  essential  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  this  empire  as  that  of 
th«  continuance  of  those  laws,  as  unjust  as  they 
vere  unwise,  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  the   privileges  enjoyed  by  other  British 
uibjects. 
The  petitions  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMONS,  Tuesday,  April  25.— Sir 
Francis  Burdett  said,  that  in  rising  to  present 
tJ>e  petition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  pray- 
■g  relief  frcjm  the  political  disabilities  under 
vhich  they  so  unjustly  laboured,  he  felt  he  was 
Bot  JQMified,  under  existing  circumstances,  in 
ping  at  any  length,  or  indeed  at  all,  into  the 
B?rit»  of  the  general  question  itself,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  had  so  often  received  the  sanction 
vf  that  house.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious 
te  t«ail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  entreat 


the  house  to  consider  once  more  the  interest 
which  this  subject  was  calculated  to  excite — 
to  assure  them  of  his  own  deep  and  unalterable 
sense  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  these  peti- 
tioners,  and  not  only  of  their  justice,  but  also 
of  the  sound  policy,  and  wisdom,  of  attending 
to  them  (hear).     As  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
bring  on  any  formal  discussion  upon  the  prayer 
of  this  petition,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  altoge- 
ther fair  in  him,  were  he,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  use  the  indulgence  usually  shown  to  the 
presenter  of  a  petition,  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing more  upon  the  general  view  of  the  case, 
than  that  he  seriously  recommended  the  house 
to  consider  what  reception  they  ought  to  give 
to  claims  like  these  so  founded  on  reason  and 
truth — claims,  too,  which  never  could  be  laid  at 
rest  until  they  were  satisfied — claims  which  all 
who  spoke  with  proper  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  real  state  of  Ireland  concurred  in  de- 
scribing as  interwoven  with  the  best  interests 
of  six  millions  of  people,  whose  national  cha- 
racter stood  BO  high  for  honour,  energy,  and 
virtue,  that  they  were  described  by  the  first 
minister  of  the  Crown  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool) 
as  being  as  honest  and  praiseworthy  a  people  as 
any  under  the  sun.   And  yet  must  not  these  have 
felt  themselves  degraded   to   the  last  degree, 
when  they  were  compelled  at  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  lips,  to  hear,  that  they  were 
unfit    to  be   admitted  within   the   pale   of  the 
British    constitution?      AVhen   be    recollected 
that  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable 
of  the  English  nobility,  as  well  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country,  were  placed 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  petitioners ;  when 
he  considered  the  additional  claim  that  Ireland 
had,  since  the  Union,  he  hoped  the  house  would 
forget  their  worn<out  prejudices.     It  was  time 
that  this  question  should  be  settled,  when  its 
policy  and  necessity  were  so  strong,  that  they 
could  not  hope  for  the  peace  of  Ireland  until 
that  consummation  was  attained,  or  indeed  take 
thr»  sense   of  4he  house  upon  other  measures 
which  were  upon  all  hands  admitted  to  be  essen- 
tial for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  king- 
dom generally;    for   all  who  were  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  Ireland  admitted  that  these 
measures  could  hardly  be  brought  forward   till 
this  great  stumbling-block,  in  the  way  of  all 
improvement,  were  removed.     He  hoped  that, 
under    all    these    urgent    circumstances,    the 
house  would  speedily    feel   convinced  of  the 
reason,  justice,  and  propriety  of  conceding  to 
six  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects,  an  eligibi- 
lity to  civil  rights,  without  which  they  must  con- 
tinue as  it  were  aliens   in  their  native  land. 
Until  this  question  was  finally  settled,  and  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  justly  deter- 
mined, namely,  by  conceding  these  claims, — 
they  could  not  hope  fur  concord  or  satisfaction 
in  their  government  of  Ireland  (hear).    There 
never  could,  nor  ought  to  be  satisfaction  among 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  of  England,  until 
justice  were  done  them;  they  would  not  de- 
serve the  privileges  which  they  sought,  were 
they  unmindful  of  the  exclusion  of  which  they 
now  complained. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  seconding  this  motion,  de- 
clared his  cordial  concurrence  with  the  hon. 
hart,  in  every  thing  which  he  had  said  upon 
the  policy,  expediency,  justice,  and  necessity, 
of  conceding  these  claims. 

Mr.  W.  J,  Bankts  felt  it  due  \o  the  consis- 
tency of  those  who  thought  with  him  upon  this 
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porarjr  aatlMridn  were  silent  upon  ibat  treaty 
at«  particaUr  grievunce  aflvctin;  tbc  CathdlicH. 
Mr.  Molloenx  nentlooed  ii  ai  an  act  of  in- 
jostice,  inasmurh  at  an  atlempt  was  made,  in 
cooseqaeaco  of  it,  to  bind  Ireland  by  an  Hct  of 
tbc  Briiiab  leg islatore,  but  be  bad  never  prcused 
it  a«  a  violation  of  faith  to  tbe  Cathulics.  It 
was,  tbereforc,  nu|^tory  to  raise  an  argument 
foanded  upon  sucb  a  poHition. 

Mr.  5.  Bice  ivi«bed  to  bee  the  Uiue  put  upon 
Ibe  eonstrortion  of  tbc  treaty  of  Limerickt  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  Catholics  (hear). 
lie  must  at  the  outstet  deny  the  assumod  autho- 
rity of  the  Englinh  Parliament  to  bind  l he  leg is- 
latare  of  Ireland  :  It  was  an  unjustifiable  uitur- 
pattoOv  which  badsubscquentiy  been  abandoned^ 
and  be  was  surprised  to  have  heard  the  patriot 
Molineax  quoted  as  an  authority  for  thi'  \icw 
taken  by  bb  Hon.  friend,  which  was  contrary  to 
r¥er>  deduction  that  could  be  drawn  from  his- 
torical facts.  So  far  from  the  oath  of  supre- 
Bac\  being  an  indispensable  obligation  for 
CaibnJica  before  they  were  competent  to  sit  in 
Pariiaoient,  be  need  only  to  state  the  couclobive 
fart,  that  although  that  oath  was  in  force  in 
Eagland  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ibrre  were  no  less  than  ninety -eight  Roman 
CailMlics,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
silting  io  the  Iri:»b  House  of  Commons, — a  large 
froptHtl€n%  when  the  whole  number  of  members 
wasaoly  S20;  nor  were  they  excluded  until  the 
ead  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.,  and  then  by  an 
act  wbicb  never  had  operation  in  Ireland.  To 
My  that  the  acquiescence  of  Ireland,  in  such 
times  aad  under  sucb  circumstances,  was  to  be 
taken  an  a  proof  that  the  Catholics  were  un- 
rottfcioas  of  having  any  claims  of  tlio  nature 
low  set  up,  was  to  overlook  tbe  i%eaknoss  and 
dependaace  of  the  conquered  party,  and  their 
kelplecnesa  under  tbe  rule  of  those  who  bad 
trinmphed.  It  was  singular  enough  that  his 
koB.  friend  should  have  confined  hU  observa- 
tions to  the  1st  article  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
aad  that  he  should  have  prudently  abstained 
from  touching  upon  the  9tli  article,  \vhich  de- 
clared that  no  other  test  should  be  required  from 
Caibolics  but  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ex- 
pressly exempted  them  from  the  oath  of  supre- 
■acy.  So  tliat  if  the  latter  were  ever  in  force 
agaiast  tbera.  which  he  denied,  it  was  ex- 
pre««ly  barred  by  this  9th  article.  But  upon 
tktA  subject  of  tbe  treaty  of  Limerick  he  would 
(|aote  authority,  ahich  Has  beyond  all  question. 
It  was  not  the  authority  of  Catholics,  (»r  their 
advocates,  but  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Biibop  Burnett,  who,  wl  en  summing  up  the 
elects  of  the  treaty,  distinctly  admitted  that 
tke  Catbolica  were  to  possesit  the  same  privi- 
leges as  other  subjects,  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  without  the  oath  of  supremacy 
^hear,  hear). 

Sir  Jokm  Newport  said, ^ that  attacks  upon  the 

Irish  Catholics  for  intemperanc3    came    with 

tlMf  worst   possible  grace  from  the  hon.  gent. 

(Mr.  Dawscra)  considering  the  official  station 

shich    be    filled.     Equally   singular    was    it, 

tksL,    of   all    men,    the   hon.  member  should 

bve  revived  the  worn-out  and  abrogated  at- 

kapt    to    bind    Ireland  by  resolutions  of  a 

British   House  of  Commons,  when  his  coniti- 

^eats  had  eminently  signalized  themselves  at 

iW  time  of  the  establishment  of  Irish  indepen- 

^e,  ia  1780,  in  resisting  that  usurpation, 

••dbad  sent  forth  their  volunteers  to  assert  the 

(toe  of  their  country.  He  (Sir  John  Newport) 


had,  however,  lived  to  see  a  member  for  Derry 
rc^assert  and  venture  to  justify  that  abomina- 
ble, gross,  and  nefarious  usurpution,  long  after 
the  resibtance  made  to  it  b}  Ireland,  and  after 
the  formal  abandonment  of  the  principle  by 
England  herself. 

Mr.  Dawton^  in  explanation,  disclaim^'d  hav- 
ing asserted  any  such  principle ;  he  had  merely 
quoted  resolutions  of  a  former  House  of  Com- 
mons in  illuKtration  of  his  argument. 

The  SoHcUor'General  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Rice)  had  certainly  taken  a 
wron:?  view  of  the  effect  uf  the  treaty  of 
Limerick. 

Mr.  Peel  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  the 
view,  that  the  privileg(*M  now  withheld  from  the 
Catholicti  were  ho  Miihheld  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  It  w<»ul(l  be  time  enough 
when  that  argument  \%ns  finally  urged,  to  com- 
bat it,  which  he  slioiild  certainly  he  prepared  to 
do ;  retaining  aii  he  did  his  original  opinion  re- 
specting that  treaty,  and  not  concurring  in  the 
asset tion  that  the  admissibility  of  the  Catholics 
to  political  power  had  been  withheld  in  con- 
bequence  of  its  operation.  The  petitioners 
themselves  seemed  doubtful  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  meant  to  press  their  argument 
founded  upon  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  or  on 
that  particular  article  of  it  which  vias  framed 
to  secure  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
so  far  as  was  consistent  viith  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land. Did  they  mean,  by  this  provision,  that 
they  were  to  be  free  from  molestation  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  or  did  they  construe  it 
into  an  admission  of  their  claim  to  equal  eligi- 
bilitpr  to  civil  office  ?  He  thought  tliat  they 
confounded  both  senses  in  their  construction. 

Mr.  S.  Rice.,  in  reply,  said  that  this  construc- 
tion had  been  put  on  tbc  treaty  of  Limerick  by 
some  of  the  moot  eminent  crown  lawyers  in  Ire- 
land. He  would  be  most  willing  to  argue  the 
question  on  this  ground  with  the  right  hon. 
gent 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


LORDS,  Monday,  May  8.— Lord  Dudlejf 
and  Ward  presented  a  ptrtition  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Roscommon,  praying  to 
be  relieved  from  the  disqualifications  under 
which  they  laboured.  However  erroneous  their 
faith  mxfrfii  be,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  an 
excuse  for  not  abandoning  it ;  for  too  few  steps 
had  hi>en  taken  to  convince  them  of  their  ernir 
either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  clergy. 
They  had  been  released  by  the  bounty  and 
wisdom  of  Parliament  from  all  those  penalties 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  dinqualifications, 
and  they  prayed  to  be  exempted  from  the  re- 
mainder. He  was  not  disposed  to  violate  that 
sort  of  tacit  convention,  by  which  it  was  under- 
stood this  subject  was  to  be  allowed  to  n^st  uo- 
dLiturbed  during  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment; and,  if  he  had  any  influence  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  would  advise  them  to  refer 
their  case  to  those  persons  who  had  so  ably 
advanced  their  cause.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
as  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  were  in 
very  good  hands.  They  would  do  well  to  recol- 
lect the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  from 
(he  opinion — and  he  believed  it  to  be  a  sincere 
opinion — which  prevailed  of  the  great  danger 
that  would  attend  the  granting  of  their  claims 
both  to  the  constitution  and  the  state ;  and  also 
to  consider  that  their  best  method  of  obtaining 
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their  object  wai  to  remain  tranqoil  under  the 
trying,  and,  lie  mij^ht  itay,  provoking  state,  in 
wbkh  they  were  placed. 


Friday,  Mat  ?6. — The  Marquis  of  London- 
deny  presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  County  of  Monaghan,  praying 
to  be  relieved  from  the  difiqualifications  under 
which  they  laboured.  The  longer  he  lived  in 
Ireland,  the  more  convinced  he  was  that 
country  never  would  enjoy  tranquillity  until  the 
Catholic  claims  were  conceded.  Those  who 
fafourcd  free  trade,  should  extend  their  liberal 
policy  to  Ireland.  If  they  began  their  opera- 
tions there,  they  would  be  the  better  able  to  ac- 
complish their  object. 


First  Fruits. 

COMMONS,TcEsi>AT,MARcn2l.— SirJoAn 
Newport  To^e  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  state  of  the  first-fruits*  fund  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view  to  improve  and  render  it  more  eflTcctunl. — 
The  rt.hon.  bart.  proceeded  to  give  a  history  of 
the  establishment  of  the  first-fruits*  fund,  and  of 
the  usi>8  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  applied. 
The  act  of  Qui'en  Anne  declared  that  the  first 
fruits  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  building  and  repairing  churches,  providing 
globes  where\er  thoy  were  wanting*  and  alsn 
for  the  more  liberal  nupport  of  the  clergy.  At 
the  period  when  this  fund  was  formed,  thr*re  wris 
also  collected,  in  Ireland,  from  the  difiTorent 
benefices,  one-twentieth,  and  from  the  diflerent 
benefices  in  England,  one-tenth  of  their  vnlua- 
tion,  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes.  The 
valuation  of  that  period,  with  irnpert  to  Ire- 
land, had  remained  the  same  f  ver  since,  al- 
though it  was  manififst  that  the  real  \alue  of 
livings  must  have  been  greatly  increased.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  sums  uhieh  the  clergy 
ought  to  pay  for  the  building  and  repair  of 
churches  were  obliged  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Male  at  large.  In  the  act  of  Parliament  which 
related  to  Kngland,  a  clause  was  inserted,  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  having  new  valua- 
tions, at  particular  periods,  which  had  not  found 
its  way  into  the  Irish  statute  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; the  consequence  of  which  was.  that  no 
new  valuation  had  been  made  in  that  country. 
It  appeared  to  him  that,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  value  of  thf  living  increased,  the  amount  of 
tlio  firht  fruits  nheuld  be  increased  also.  It  was 
a  grant  iif  the  property  of  the  Crown,  made  by 
the  Crown  for  thi»  better  support  of  the  church 
and  of  the  church  estiiblishm**nt,  and  not  for  the 
private  benefit  of  individuals.  He  believed 
that  one-fourth  of  these  benefices  in  Ireland  had 
not  been  valued  at  all;  and  of  thoie  which  had 
be«*n  valued,  the  valuation  was  not,  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  a  juKt  and  efficient  one.  He  pointed 
out  the  difi'ereme  between  the  valuatitm  of  the 
benelices  in  the  Kurli^h  and  Irish  Church.  Dur- 
ing se%en}earii, ending  IK24,  the  Archbishoprics 
and  BishopiicM  of  Ireland  contributed  9101. 10s. 
1  Id.  to  the  first  fruits.  During  the  same  period, 
the  Archbishoprics  and  Uithoprics  of  F.nj(land 
yielded  lothe  first  fruits*.fund  3,41911.  9s.  lOd., 
and  fur  the  twentieth-parts  the  sum  of  8,^51 1. 
4s.  (kl.,  making  in  the  whole  I4,ti7()l.  and  up- 
wards. It  should  be  observed,  that  the  collec- 
tion of  one-twentieth  on  the  valuation  uf  the 
Irish  benefices  had  been  long  since  removed  ; 


and  therefore  they  were  more  able  to  p 
additional  sum  to  the  first-fruits'  fund, 
however,  it  appeared  that  in  seven  yea 
Irish  livings  had  paid  only  9101.,  while  th 
England  paid,  under  the  two  heads  he  had 
tioned,  14,S70I.  (hear,  hear).  Since  he  hi 
addressed  the  house  on  this  subject,  th< 
composition  act  had  taken  effect  in  many  ] 
in  Ireland ;  and  the  proceedings  under  th 
proved  how  different  in  poiutof  fact  wasthe 
ation  by  which  the  contribution  to  the  first- 
fund  was  regulated,  and  that  at  whic 
livings  ought  really  to  be  rated.  In  the  di 
of  Cloyne,  951iving4  were  valued  at  S58I 
and  25  of  these  which  had  compounded  foi 
tithes,  produced  no  less  than  10,5801.  A 
large  sum,  not  less  than  600,0001.,  suffici 
meet  every  object  for  which  these  first 
were  intended,  was  thus  diverted  from  iti 
timate  channel.  Was  it  to  be  allowed  th 
clergy  should  put  so  much  wealth  In 
pockets,  when  it  ou.^ht  to  be  applied,  as  a 
bounty,  to  the  building  and  repairii 
churches,  &c.  ?  Were  (he  first  fruits  tob( 
mitted  to  remain  thus  unproductive,  whi 
Roman  Cathulic  peasantry  were  obliged  ti 
tribute  to  the  repairing  and  building  of  | 
of  worship  which  they  did  not  attend  ? 
the  Crown  expressly  said,  **  this  fund  shi 
appropriated  to  certain  purposes,"  it 
highly  fitting  that  the  intention  of  the  C 
should  be  strictly  observed.  It  coald  n 
doubted,  that  if  this  property  had  remali 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown  could 
commanded  a  valuation  nt  any  time;  an 
Parliament,  becausr^  the  Crown  had  divest 
self  of  its  right  for  the  benefit  <»f  the  chnn 
allow  its  gift  to  remain  unproductive,  s<> 
the  object  of  the  Crown  was  concerned  ? 
mate  Boulter,  shortly  after  his  arrival  ii 
land,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Caniet 
stating  that  he  hoped  to  induce  his  brethi 
consent  to  a  larger  payment  on  acrou 
these  first  fruits.  He  (Piimate  Bo 
thought  it  was  right  that  the  clergy  » 
make  their  own  especial  fund  productivt> 
fore  th"y  called  on  the  state  to  assist  th 
building  and  repairing  churches.  His  pr< 
tion  was,  however,  ungraciously  recei\ed 
produced  no  good  eflVct.  An  eflfort  was  i 
early  in  his  late  Mnjest)*s  reign,  to  in^titi 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  means 'of  makio;: 
first  fruits  more  productive  ;  but,  perhaps 
the  same  causes  which  operated  ngainnt  Pr 
Boulter's  attempt,  it  also  was  dropped, 
bishops'  lands  and  glebe-lands,  in  ire 
amounted  to  no  less  than  700,000  acres — n 

?lantation  acres— which  was  nearly  equ 
.000,000  English  acres;  but  the  produ 
the  first  fruit  fund  was,  as  he  had  si 
scarcely  any  thing.  He  would  now  very  b 
show,  from  a  return  which  had  bc^n  laid  h 
the  house,  the  difference  of  the  prodiue  < 
first  fruits  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  li 
within  thejurisdictitm  of  the  primate  of  Ir 
yielded  2U01.  while  those  within  the  « 
Canterbury  produced  26801.  The  dioce 
Clogher,  which  was  worth  at  least  10,0C 
year,  paid  SiOI.  The  entire  of  the 
bishoprics  and  bishoprics  in  Ireland  were  v 
at  .11771.,  while  the  iirchbisb4>prics  and  bi 
rics  in  England  wen*  valued,  for  the  first 
only,  at21.:ii51.,  exclusive  of  ike  valuatii 
their  tenths,  amounting  to  88611.  Uniler 
circumstances,   he  certainly   should   plat 
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fteir  joonmli— if  he  coqM  not  succeed  in  carry. 
ittg  n — a  rewIiitifMi,  comnenclng  witli  a  itate- 
■ent  of  wliat  tlw  natore  of  Ibe  first  fruitii*  fund 
mm%,  pointing  ont  ihe  manner  in  whicli  Queen 
Anne  intended  tbey  thou  Id  be  applied  ;  show- 
ing that  it  was  nothing  more  than  just  and 
equitable  timt  grams  made  by  the  Crown  for 
vpecific  objects  ought  to  be  rendered  efficient 
for  the  purposes  of  tiMise  objects  i  declaring 
(hat  ihe  hou«e  would  no  longer  allow  grants 
to  be  charged  on  particular  classes  of  people, 
by  parochial  taxation,  or  on  the  great  body  of 
the  nation,  by  Parliamentary  votes,  for  pur- 
pofes  that  ought  to  be  met  by  the  first-fruits* 
foD^;  and  calling  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject,  and  to  report  its  opinion 
ibereon  to  the  house. — He  concluded  by  mov' 
iaf  a  resolution,  stating  these  different  points 
ii  detail. 

Mr.  Gmitbur*  opposed  the  motion.  The  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  rt  bon.  hart  was  one  of 
the  BMMt  dangerous  that  could  be  conceived. 
It  involved  not  merely  the  interests  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  and  of  England ;  it  went  much 
Ctflber — it  involved  the  interests  of  many  other 
orders  in  the  state.  What  the  rt.  hon.  birt. 
ooatended  for  was,  that  the  clergy  should  build 
and  repair  churches  out  of  those  funds  which 
they  received  as  a  reward  fur  the  due  perform- 
ance of  their  sacred  duties.  The  rt.  hon.  hart, 
feuod  that  a  larger  sum  was  paid  by  the  Rnglirii 
thai  by  the  Irish  Church,  and  therefore  he 
wiihed  the  house  to  go  into  a  committee,  to 
■ake  a  law,  by  which  funds  were  to  be  wrung 
firam  the  latter  establishment,  to  defray  the 
haildinic  and  repairing  of  churches^  This,  he 
(Mr.  Goulbnm)  contended,  was  an  attack  on 
the  charch  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  success- 
ful, woald  lead  to  an  attack  on  other  interests. 
The  fects  of  the  rt.  boiL  hart,  were  inaccurate, 
his  law  was  incorrect,  and  therefore  his  deduc- 
tions were  nasound.  In  looking  at  this  ques- 
tioo,  they  mast  go  back  to  the  period  when  the 
firat  frvita  were  granted  by  the  Pope.  All  the 
legal  authorities  of  that  day  spoke  of  the  grant 
as  a  graat  that  ought  never  to  be  calculated 
apoa  the  ratio  of  the  real  value  of  the  land, 
or  any  thing  near  it.  It  had  been  long 
held,  that  the  incumbent  should  only  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  value  computed  in  early  time?;. 
This  £»ctrine  was  never  disputed,  when  the 
right  which  the  Pope  had  enjoyed  became 
legally  vested  in  the  Crown.  His  learned 
mnd,  (Mr.  Plunkett),  whoso  absence  he 
■nch  regretted,  had  showed  on  a  former 
•rcasioa  that  the  rt.  hon.  bart.  was  wrong 
b  hifl  interpretation  of  the  act  of  the  S8th 
Henry  VIII.  The  words  with  which  that 
ftatnte  concluded,  were  those  on  which  the 
rt.  hon.  bart.  founded  his  argument.  It  was 
there  set  forth,  **"  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  I<ord  Treasurer, 
dvftuld  compound  for  the  first  fruits,  and  settle  the 
taoant  :*'  that  was,  at  that  time,  for  the  statute 
aid  nothing  about  subsequent  valuations.  In 
to  earlier  statute,  the  S6th  Henry  VIII.,  the 
isme  principle  was  laid  down,  with  this  diflfer- 
Mctr,  that  if  the  Pope  did  not  compound  fur  a 
i*aM»nable  rate,  the  King  himself  was  to  take 
4e  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  order  a  fair 
laluatioo.  The  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  gave 
<«  no  party  a  ris;ht  to  rcvi<^  or  make  a  now 
tilaatiun  with  respect  to  benefices;  and  there- 
fw?  there  was  an  end  of  the  rt.  hon.  bart.'s  ar- 

iswent.     It  was  notorious  that  tbe  first  fruits 


never  were  calcniated  on  the  whole  and  Imme- 
diate value  of  the  living,  but  were  settled  by 
the  old  valuation.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  house  was  prepared  to  affirm  the  proposition 
that  the  income  of  the  clergyman  was  to  bo 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing 
churches?  He  admitted  the  composition  or 
valuation  bad  taken  place  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  received  no  alteration 
since.  But  were  there  no  other  charges  of  the 
same  description  ?  Were  there  no  rents  in  this 
country  held  under  feudal  tenures,  which  stood 
at  a  very  early  valuation, and  which,  according 
to  the  reasoning  of  the  rt.  hon.  bart.,  must  also 
require  revihion  and  alteration  ?  Could  the  rt. 
hon.  bart.  think  of  proposing  this  change  in  the 
vnliiation  of  the  first  fruits,  without  calling  to 
mind  that  the  head-rents  remained  without  in- 
crease ?  It  was  very  true  that  the  twentieths 
had  been  remitted  to  the  Irish  church,  while 
the  collection  of  tenths  had  been  continued  in 
England.  But  this  only  proved  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  extending  indulgence  to  the 
former  establishment.  He  would  never  admit 
that  the  clergy  were  the  only  persons  who  de- 
rived benefit  from  tbe  church,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  alone  were  to  pay  for  building  and 
repairing  places  of  worship.  The  maintenance 
of  the  church  was  essential  to  tbe  support  of 
religion;  and,  as  religion  contributed  to  the 
well-being  of  all,  the  charges  connected  with 
upholding  it  should  bear  equally  on  all.  The 
rt.  hon.  bart.,  however,  would  not  do  this.  He 
would  support  religious  establishments  by  im- 

Cosin;  a  tax  on  the  clergy  alone.  The  rt.  hon. 
art.  might  as  well  maintain,  that  the  groat 
public  functionaries  should  pay  for  tbe  erection 
of  public  offices,  or  that  soldiers  should  defray 
the  expense  of  building  and  repairing  ibn 
barracks  in  which  they  were  quartered.  He 
would  never  consent  that  the  clergy  should  be 
called  on  to  build  the  churches,  or  that  the 
usurpation  of  the  church  property,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  should  bo  carried  to  its  ex. 
tremc  point  in  th(*se  days.  He  was  convinced 
that  such  a  measure,  if  successful,  would  re. 
duce  Ihe  clergy  to  the  condition  of  debtors  and 
paupers,  and  destroy  their  respectability  and 
usefulness. 

Mr.  S,  Rice  observed,  that  in  reference  to 
what  were  called  the  usurpations  of  the  older 
times,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  usurpations 
by  the  cler;;y  of  those  divisions  of  the  tithes 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  building  and 
repair  of  the  churches. 

Mr.  Date  Ton  said  that  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  bart.  was  equally  opposed  to  law 
and  justice.  He  had  read  the  statutes  over, 
and  though  he  did  not  presume  upon  giving  a 
competent  opinion,  it  appeared  to  him  thai 
they  bore  no  construction  like  that  put  upon 
them  by  the  right  hon.  bart.  It  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  lej^islaturo  to  impose  frequent 
valuations  of  livings  upon  the  clergy.  There 
had  in  fact  been  no  more  than  four  valuntions 
of  livings  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  down 
to  this  hour,  and  all  those  valuations  wero  of 
livings  which  hud  never  been  valued  before. 
The  commission  in  the  time  of  James  1.  con- 
tained (positive  directions  not  to  touch  the 
livings  which  were  valued  before,  and  not  to  'jro 
beyond  a  just  valuation  of  any  liviniKfB.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  the  right  to  the  fir»t 
fruits  was  the  settled  possession  of  the  crown, 
and  being  then  so  settled,  it  was  equally  plain 
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«u  reiijiln  ikal  there  neTer  was  a  CAM  so  clear 
•nd  Miirfactorjf  at  llMt  wldch  wa«  laid  bi'fure 
tke  hMOitf,  this  nigbt,  bjr  (be  ri|:ht  boiubart. 
ah*  iBiriiNliK«d  the  preieot  aiolion.  ll  wai 
<le«tpljf  to  be  rej^rettrd  tbat  the  lame  liberal  line 
of  policy  which  had  marked  the  proceedings  uf 
his  M^rst>*s  aiinisters  oo  oiher  occasions  was 
not  visible  oo  the  present  question. 

Sir  •/.  Newport  replied.  Tbe  question,  he 
ssid,  bad  ctnae  to  thisr— was  the  house  prepared 
is  add  to  the  revenues  of  tbe  Irish  church,  by 
pemiittiag  it  to  apportion  to  its  uses  a  fund 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  state  fur  other 
psrpoutfs?  He  would  always  stand  up  in 
Mipport  of  the  Irish  church ;  be  would  protect 
its  inieresia  to  (he  last»  although  he  feared  he 
shuald  not  always  be  seconded  by  bis  brethreii 
•round  hifls.  He  had  proved  his  sincerity  to 
(he  Irish  chun-.h  by  wishing  to  have  it  cleared 
flf  its  abuses  (hear,  hear).  Had  tbe  Irish 
Clergy  done  their  duty  by  repairing  from 
(iaw  to  time  tbe  several  churches  within 
their  Jnrisdictioo,  they  need  not  have  called 
apou  (heir  parishioners  and  persons  of  a 
diferent  persuasion  to  defray  tho^e  expenses 
which  should  be  paid  by  (he  fund  originally 
graalcd  for  the  purpose. — He  cunclu&d  by 
stating  hi*  determination,  if  ho  failed  in  carry- 
ing (he  preaeat  motion,  of  bringing  forward 
Che  question  again  and  again. 

The  bouse  then  divided,  when  there  appeared 
— For  Che  laotion,  81 — Against  it,  48 — Ma- 
jeritj,  ST. 


Church'Raies, 

TacMDAT,  Fbb.  16. — Sir  John  NewpoH  rose 
im  propoie  a  aeries  of  resolutions  regarding  tbe 
levy  of  charch-rates  in  Ireland.  He  said  it 
waa  in  (he  recollection  of  the  house  that  he  had 
laaC  jrear  called  their  attention  to  the  manner  in 
ssUch  the  Iriah  parochial  rates  were  collected, 
aad  to  the  abuses  which  were  so  apparent  in 
esery  part  of  tbeir  details.  Having  been  on 
that  occasion  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  almost 
the  uaanimous  assent  of  the  house  to  ihi*  bill  he 
iotroduced,  he  was  afterwards  much  sur* 
to  find,  that  in  another  house  the  princi- 
pal clauses  which  regulated  the  adequate  con- 
lr«il  mi  (he  local  expenditure  were  struck  out. 
It  was  doubly  incumbent  upon  the  house  to 
f  a«rd  the  Irish  public  fnnn  the  great  abuses  uf 
(bis  system,  becauhe  a  very  considerable  por- 
tten  i»f  the  peraons  who  had  to  pay  these  churrh- 
ffwlea,  were  by  law  disentitled  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  vestries  in  which 
Chtry  were  imposed.  Besides  thut,  payments 
•ere  anade  out  of  these  rates,  not  only  without 
th'^  awthority  of  law,  but  in  a  direct  defiance  of 
its  for  ioetance,  salaries  Mere  augmented  C(ni* 
Crary  to  the  statutory  provisions,  which  cuntrol- 
ed  and  limited  their  amount  in  the  most  speci- 
fic aawaner.  The  object  of  his  bill  was  to  pm- 
side  chat  when  any  parishioner  had  just  reason 
to  conplaio  of  the  injustice  and  inequality  of 
the  rate  levied  upon  him,  he  nas  not  to  be  left, 
as  be  now  was,  without  n  remedy ;  but  was 
to  hfiive  tbe  power  of  appeal  to  the  next  qu&r- 
i^wfea!4«Mis>.  This  redress  was  easy  and  sim- 
ple, aa  well  as  quite  analogous  to  the  general 
piactice  in  similar  cases.  In  order  that  the 
bftttse  might  understand  tbe  manner  in  which 
the  power  of  raiaing  Kums  ftir  ihir  u^e^  of  reli- 
is  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purposes. 


he  would  state  a  few  examples  of  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  on  this  subject  The  law  bad 
expressly  provided  a  particular  sum  for  the  sa- 
lary of  the  parish-clerk ;  where  his  attendance 
was  only  required  one  day  in  tbe  week,  his  re- 
muneration was  not  to  exceed  101.  a  year.  But 
in  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  throughout  Ireland, 
more  than  SUI.  or  2KN.  was  the  salary  paid  to 
tlic  clerk,  and  often  much  higher  sums.  Kvery 
s|)ecies  of  extravagant  expenditure  was  sup- 
ported out  of  these  rates.  In  one  parish  4301. 
was  |mid  to  build  a  house  fur  the  pariiih-clerk 
and  sexton  (hear).  JSo  parish  in  England 
would,  he  was  convinced,  have  tolerated  so 
scandalous  an  exaction  (hear).  And  yet  this 
was  done  in  Ireland,  where  the  great  bulk  of 
tbe  people  were  not  of  the  established  church* 
and  could  not  take  the  least  part  in  the  vestries 
which  taxed  thera.  In  some  parishes  places 
were  contrived  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
sanctioned.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  or- 
ganist's attendant  (a  laugh),  and  the  tuner  of  t*.e 
organ.  In  others  there  were  people  anxious  to 
promote  the  Ilibeniian  Bible  Society,  and  in 
Raphi>e  they  voted  101.  for  this  purpose ;  and 
(his,  be  it  remembered,  was  to  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Catholic  peasantry,  for  tho  use 
of  a  society  avowedly  entablishrd  to  make  pro- 
selytes to  tb({  Protestant  faith.  In  one  place — 
and  he  regretted  tho  circurnvtanco,  because  it 
retieited  on  high  dignitaries  of  the  church — a 
tax  juas  made  to  repair  the  bishop's  tlirune,  to 
provide  a  clothes-borbo  for  his  closet,  and 
brushes,  and  indeed  every  species  of  article 
for  the  toilette  of  a  fini»hed  gentleman  (a  laugh). 
In  another  parish,  in  Dublin,  a  sum  of  lOU  gui- 
neas was  voted  out  of  the  rates,  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  plate  for  the  curate.  Fifty  pouuds 
was  als<»  voted  to  the  parish-clerk,  and  the  >anie 
to  the  vestry-clerk,  which  was  more  than  dou- 
ble tho  amount  authorized  by  law.  In  one 
parish,  in  the  course  of  10  years,  the  organist 
received  more  than  6301.,  and  the  bellows, 
blower  was  also  a  pensioner:  he  had  151.  a-year; 
and  there  was  a  vestry-maid  at  SOI.  besides  three 
servants  to  attend  the  church.  In  one  of  the 
returns  thei'e  was  a  remarkable  n^a  bene^  which 
he  would  read  to  the  house.  Itwusihi^i^- 
^*  Nola  bene^  no  access  to  the  church  or  church- 
yard, fur  man  or  horse,  but  by  climbing  over 
two  or  three  walls.**  From  this  it  appeared 
that  acccbs  to  the  church  was  not  considered  at 
all  material :  so  the  money  was  levied,  the  only 
object  in  view  was  attained.  In  many  in- 
stances, palpuble  modes  were  taken  to  evade 
the  law  which  limited  the  amount  of  salary  to  the 
clerk ;  he  wait  first  paid  for  his  clerkHhip  ^1. 
then  they  gave  him  ^  guinea»  fur  sin^in?,  !K) 
guini^as  for  iiisitructing  tho  boys,  20  guineas  for 
teaching  the  girls,  and  20  guineas  more  fur  ex- 
tra services  (a  laugh).  So  that  the  salary  was 
rained  to  1*201.  and  1401.  a-yuar.  Then  large 
sums  were  required  for  the  u^e  of  pews.  In 
one  instiince,  a  lady  had  paid  141.  or  151.,  and 
in  another,  veven  guineas.  He  understood  the 
Government  meant  to  bring  forward  some  cor- 
rective ;  if  so,  he  should  gladly  leave  tlie  mat- 
ter in  their  hands.  It  was  but  justice  to  some 
partif.s  to  btatc,  that  in  two  or  three  pariidii'tf 
S4)  Hensible  were  respectahle  members  of  iho  es- 
lahli»lied  church  of  the  injustice  of  taxing  tbe 
Catholic  p4»puIation  in  this  way,  lliat  they  de- 
frayed themselves  the  salary  of  the  clerk  ;  and 
a  rector  and  his  incuinliciit  were  conniderato 
enough  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  sacramental 
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rA  It  flpifcaivd  frooi  tliQ  UMtimony  of  a 
kigkly  reaprc fable  Roman  Catholic  priuitt,  that 
ia  iiae  ca«c  the  building  of  a  Catholic  ch  ipcl 
ktd  rume  to  6«.  an  acre,  and  in  another  to  ll^s. 
IrfwKiBg  at  the  whole  of  the  evidence  bcfoit* 
ikeoi.  ho  tboHi^bt  there  was  no  ground  for  say- 
ing that  the  irregularities  of  the  vestry  ansess- 
meau  alHa%s  pressed  viith  severity  on  the  Ro- 
man CalhtiUcA;  at  the  same  time  be  houIJ  vtil- 
lingly  give  bis  support  to  any  mcaHiire  by 
which  thinic  irregulaiities  might  be  corrected; 
knd  he  hoped  the  bill  to  be  inlroduct'd  by  hiii 
rl.  boo.  friend  would  have  that  eflect. — After 
MMM  further  conversation,  which  see  ante 
(p.  98),  the  amendment  was  carried. 


FaiDAT,  April  Sl.^-Mr.  Goulbum  having 
M%ed  that  the  Charch-Rates'  bill  be  re. 
cmBitted, 

Mr.  Spiring  Rice  proposed,  that  It  be  an  in- 
■traction  to  the  conmiitee  to  receive  a  clause, 
capoaeriag    the    Protestant    parishioners    in 
ifstry    asapembled,    to    assess   their    respective 
parishes,  in  certain  limited  sums,  towards  build- 
iBg,rnlarging,and  repairing  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ay  Houses  and  Roman  Catholic  Chapels.     In 
uiiog  for   this   power,  he  was  requiring  no- 
tkiag  new.    His  object  was  to  introduce  a  legal 
■■dr  of  procedure  in  vestries,  and  to  authorise 
iW  distribution  of  sums   which  were   not  ol- 
hiwcd    to    be  distributed   now.      As   a  proof 
Ihat  bin    proposition   was    not  a  novelty,    he 
laigfat  state,  that  assistance   had  been  afford- 
^  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  individual  sub- 
•criplion  ;    and  not  only  so,  but  that  even  local 
a««s6aeDta  had  been,  in  some  instances,  im- 
pOMrd  for  the  same  purpose.     Among  the  en- 
tries of  the  proceedings  of  a  ve»try  in  the  dio- 
rese  of   Droraorc,   was  one   to   the   following 
vfftrct: — *'*'  That  a  sum  of  1301.  was  mentionifd 
at  a  coatribntion  voted  at  a  vestry-  in  aid  of  the 
Roinao  Catholics  of  the  parish,  without  a  diH- 
vrstient  voice,  and  agreed  to  by  the  church- 
virdens  and  othen«,  asan  acknovtledgment  of 
ibp  liberality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  imriNhion- 
m  Inwards  defraying  the  expenses  of  repairing 
ike  Protestant  church."     That  entry  was  made 
by  Protestants  themselves.     If  tlic  committee 
bad  the   same  feeling  which  was  OApressed  in 
ihit  entry,  they  would  adopt  the  clause  he  now 
proposed ;  the  more  especially,  as  it  introduced 
irtt  new  practice,  but  merely  went  to  legalise 
•■ae  wbicn  had  loog  been  known  and  introduced 
iqio  that  countr}',  and  from  which  nothing  but 
benefit  could  result.     No  one  could  doubt  that 
rrlieion  was  noi  cnnBned  to  one  sect.    For  him- 
M-lf,  be  wished  that  the  stale  of  society  was 
■acfa,  that  une  place  of  worship  and  ooc  ritual 
«rre  agreed  on  by  ail  men ;  but  as  that  could 
Bill  be  the  case,  be  thought  it  must  bo  the  inte- 
^n  of  sc»ciety  at  large  that  every  body  should 
bttc  some  religion.     Those  who  had  seen  what 
be  bad  in   Ireland — the  numerous  churches  of 
ibr  Protewtants — and  had  compared  them  wilh 
ibr  wrrtched    hovels  in    which   (he   Catholics 
«^v  compelled  to  asHcmble,  or  around  which 
'^  were  often  obliged  to  inert,  exposed  to  all 
'*e  im  ienaencies  of  the  weather,  would  allow 
<^t  sucb  a  system  ought  not  to  continue.     He 
^Clad  to  say,  that,  with  regard  to  the  Callio- 
'■L'v  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  entertained 
'hi  f»^Jing.     He  had  in  his  pos.sessii»n  a  letter 
I'^lbem,  in  which  they  expresstMl  a  wibh  that 
'^  might  not  bo  deprived  of  the  bcuetits  of 


the  present  good- will  eilsting  among  the  rer 
liglous sects  of  tlieir  country,  but  that  the  spirit 
of  universal  good  fellow sliip  might  be  ciicou* 
raged.  This  proposition  would  not  give  thr 
Roman  Catholics  the  right  of  voting  away  hh^- 
ne\  ;  the  control  of  which  would  still  be  vest- 
ed in  the  Protebtant  vestiies.  If  tlie  clause  he 
now  proposed  was  rejected,  he  should  certainly 
proposL'  another;  the  eflfoct  of  which  would  be 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  church-rates  ou  Uio 
lesfHirs  of  land,  in  the  same  manner  aa  tho 
tithes. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  said,  that  he  could  not  see  the 
propriety  of  directing  tiie  assessment  required 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  churches,  unlei»s  tho 
house  were  to  be  consistent,  and  to  adopt  the 
same  principle  with  respect  to  Methodist  cha- 
pels and  meeting-houses.  He  would  pass  over 
all  arguments  relating  to  the  compelling  of  tho 
Slate  to  maintain  any  other  religious  meeting- 
houses than  those  established  by  law.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
propriety of  com |K*I ling  Protestant  vestries  not 
to  assess  themselves,  but  to  assess  their  pa- 
rishioners in  favour  of  an  opposite  sect.  The 
former  practice  of  vestries  to  make  such  as- 
sesMuents  had  been  illegal,  and  tlieir  coodoct 
had  been  often  questioned.  It  was  to  correct 
the  evil,  which  had  grown  to  a  great  extent, 
that  the  present  bill  had  been  introduced;  and 
it  had  proceeded  with  the  concurrenco  of  all 
who  had  ever  taken  any  interest  in  the  discus- 
sions upon  the  subject.  The  present  bill  took 
away  no  legal  power  whatever  from  the  ves- 
tries— it  deprived  them  only  of  a  power  which 
they  had  formerly  assumed  in  violation  of  tho 
law  ;  but  it  lefi  it  to  tho  discretion  of  indivi- 
duals to  subscribe  what  they  might  pleas(>  for 
the  purposf;  of  building  or  repairing  Catholic 
places  of  wor»hip.  The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gent.  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  was  unintelligible,  and  bo 
should  oppose  the  motion  upon  this  ground,  as 
the  hon.  gent.*s  views  could  bo  better  answer- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  other  words  into  the 
bill.  The  assessments  by  vestries  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  estalilished  church  were  compul- 
sory ;  but  there  was  a  legal  appeal  against  the 
rate  in  favour  of  tht»se  who  thoueht  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  imposition.  The  proposition 
of  the  lion.  gent,  was,  to  make  the  asM(^sHmeltt 
voluntary  on  the  pari  of  vestries;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  any  right  iif  legal  appenl 
against  (he  degree  of  charity  or  liberality  which 
a  vestry  might  think  itself  hound  to  bestow  up- 
on their  Catholic  neighbours.  Then*  could  l>c 
no  legal  appeal  against  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment. 

Sir  John  Netcporl  said,  that  he  was  always  in 
favour  of  a  reciprocity  of  benevolence.  The 
Catholics  were  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  churches  of  the  establishment; 
and  if  the  present  proptisition  were  to  be  ac- 
ceded to,  it  would  be  only  giving  them  hack  a 
part  of  their  own.  The  Protestant  vestries  in 
Ireland  now  assessed  the  Catholics,  in  order  to 
make  presentations  of  plate,  and  sums  of  mo- 
ney, to  persons  connected  with  the  estahlish- 
nient  and  to  juries;  and  where  could  be  the 
evil  of  their  taxing  their  Protestant  brethren,  in 
(»rder  to  bestow  (he  beneHt  of  places  of  woi-hhi|) 
upon  the  Catholics?  The  rt.hon.  S<>c.  ((foulhnrii) 
objected  to  the  vestiien  taxing  the  ninjority  of 
(heir  fcllow-parihhiouers  in  favour  ot  the  C'u- 
tliolics,  but  did  he  object  to  the  vestries  taxing 
the  majority  of  the  Catholics  in  favour  (  f  (b<. 
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of  filal  mporUnrc  to  prevent  the  imnxlaotloii 
ofilip  print*i|>le  of  the  poor-lawA  int»  Ireland. 

The  rinune  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  ordered 
lobe  read  a  third tbae  on  Mondajr  neAl. 


Episcopal  Unions. 

LORDH,  Thuevdat,  Maech  9.— The  Earl 
itf  Kmg%t9m  had  hoped  that  tbiti  sulijecl  would 
Wte  been  taken   up  by  one  of   the  learned 
prelates,  to  whoae  province  it  more  particularly 
kelonnrd.     Froan  tbe  reports  upon  their  lord- 
^Uffk    table  it  app«*ared  that  a  vast  number  of 
aisBs  »f  parishes  had  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
fisce  of  Mnnsler,  not  sach  unions  as  that  of 
ttvm  relifflons  bouses  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
ahirh  altogether  did  not  extend  over  half  u 
Bufei    bat  of  large   parishes,  ex  tendinis  to  a 
ftdince  of  fifteen  miles.     In  one  lurge  union. 
Here   was  only   one  church,   and  that  Hame 
rkarrb  bad  been  built  by  a  private  individual, 
iK  sncestor  of  tbe   present  Lord  Massy,  by 
irbso  it  was  now  sapported.     In  the  province 
ef  Manster,  their  lordships  would  find  instances 
«f  six,  seven,  and  eight  |iarlshcs  united  toge- 
tJttr,  with  but  one  church  amongst  them.     Now 
it  was  impossible  for  people  to  remain  of  the 
Pfotestaat  religion  in  a  place  where  they  had 
na  cbarch  to  attend,   and  where   they  could 
■It  eten  procure  tbe  attendance  of  a  clergy- 
man la  caNBS  of  emeigency.      He  had   been 
told,    that  no   curate  had    been  seen  in   the 
parish  of  Kilbennie  for  several  years,  and  the 
iababiunts  wore  therefore  obliged,  when  they 
repaired    tbe    performance  of  any    religious 
adSice«  to  send  to  tbe  rector  of  another  parish 
%\^   or  rfz  miles  off.    He  did  not  mean   by 
making  tbrse  observations,  to  say  any  thing 
disrespectful    of    the    clergy.      Undoubtedly 
Ibey  bad  done  much :  many  churrhcM  had  been 
bnilt,  bat  they  bad  not  funds  to  build  all  that 
were  necessary.     In  moving*  therefore,  for  a 
comoiiitee  to  coasider  the  present  state  of  the 
cbarch  in  Manster,  he   was  rather  addreising 
iliraKir'  to  his  Migpiity*s  ministers  for  the  pur- 
piHie   of  calling  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  in  tbe  hope  of  inducing  thcin  to  furnish  tlic 
clergy   with  the  means  of  building  churclk>8, 
and  fierpetuacing  tbe  established  religion.    The 
piety  aad  seal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clcrgy- 
^^m  in  that  part  of  the  country  weru  truly 
praiarwonby  ;  they  attended  their  flocks  with 
tbe  moat  exemplary  attention,  while  tbe  Pro- 
Icamat  inhabitants  had  no  person  to  attend  to 
tbeir  spiritual  wants.    The   noble  earl,  after 
refrrriiBg  to  the  reports  before  the  house,  for 
tb^  nuiober  of  unions  in  the  dioceses  of  Cashel, 
and  Limrnck,  Ardforl, and  Agiiadoe, concluded 
by  BN>vingfor  a  committiH*  to  inquire  into  t!:c  »lute 
of  ibe  Pniteatant  church  in  Muniitet  :  in  UlHtor, 
br  a<id,  there  was  a  church  In  every  parish. 

Tbe  Earl  of  iimrrombjf  said,  that  the  noble 
Lard  had  no  groundi  for  inducing  the  house  to 
arcedi^  to  bis  motion.     In  the  report  which  he 
hrid  in  his  band,  he  had  a  complete  answer  to 
bb  oboervation^.      He  (Lord  Harrow  by)   ad- 
willed  that  ibe  union  of  parishes  was  sometimes 
pndvclive  of  inconvenience  :  but  not  where 
ibe^  bad  been  eflecied  noder  episcopal  autho- 
r.lv.    Government,  however,  bad  not  been  in- 
Mssible  of  tbe  evils  complained  of  by  the  noble 
iwd.      In  tbe   twenty   years  preceJing    18^, 
^'fO  churches  and  102  glebe-houses  were  built 
■  'hk  province  of  lUlui«stcr.     In  tlie  absence. 
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therefore,  of  all  informntloo  which  woald  juS"* 
tify  them  in  st>  doing,  the  house  ought  not  to 
agree  to  a  motion  which  was  calculated  to 
thniw  a  slur  on  the  hidiops  of  that  part  of  Ibe 
country  ti>  which  it  referred. 

The  Bishop  of  ferm  bes|N>ke  tho  indulgence 
of  the  house  (as  be  was  unaccustomed  to  deli- 
ver his  sentiments  in  public)  whilst  be  said  a 
few  words,  as  the  clerical  rifpre^ntatlve  of 
that  part  of  tbt*  kingdom  alluded  to.  As  he 
had  none  of  his  brethren  to  assist  him,  and  tbe 
notice  of  the  motion  had  been  so  short,  he  hoiieri 
the  house  would  treat  the  cause  with  indul- 
gence, in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  tho 
advocate.  He  believed  that  the  report  before 
the  house  contained  returns  of  all  the  unions  in 
Ireland,  with  the  authorities  by  which  they  had 
been  formed.  The  actual  shape  and  extent  of 
the  different  parishes  were  also  proved  by  tlio 
documents  upon  the  table.  Now  the  number 
of  acres  which  a  parish  contained  was  by  no 
means  an  accurate  criterion  for  measaring  the 
diihculties  which  the  clergyman  had  to  contend 
with  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  As,  fiir  in* 
stance,  a  parish  containing  lOUO  acres  might 
not  oblige  him  to  travel  more  than  two  miles  to 
see  the  most  rem<ite  inhabitant  of  it ;  whilst 
another  parish  of  a  much  less  number  of  acrcM 
might  he  S4)  shaped  as  to  occasion  him  to  go 
three  or  four  times  that  distance.  One  pariidi, 
he  knew,  was  several  miles  in  length  and  only 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadiK  His  lord- 
ship instanced  several  cases  to  show  that  some 
of  the  united  parishes  were  extremely  |N>ur, 
and  returned  nothing  to  the  rectors  after  paying 
their  curates.  He  contended  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  parishes, 
the  dissolution  of  the  uniims  would  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  that  tbe 
better  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  complained 
of  would  be  by  building  chapels  of  ease  in 
those  places  where  churches  were  wantiag. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  expre»sing  his  coo- 
victiim  that  the  survey  iit  present  going  on  in 
Ireland  would  furnisli  his  Majesty's  (vovern- 
ment  with  the  best  information  as  t<i  what  mea- 
sures they  ought  to  adopt  with  regard  to  this 
subject. 

The  Kjirl  of  Kingston^  in  reply,  insisted  that 
he  had  made  out  a  ca^e  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion, and  that  the  circumstances  stated  by  the 
right  rev.  prelate  proved  it.  He  mentioned  a 
district  in  the  south  of  Ireland  through  which 
one  might  travel  along  the  high-road  for  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles  without  st^eing a  single  church. 
Altliough,  however,  he  was  satisGi^d  that  be  had 
fully  made  out  n  case,  yet  as  his  object  in 
bringing  forwartlhi:*  motion  was  merely  lo  point 
the  attention  of  the  learned  prelates  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  willing  to  abstain  from  pressing  it. 

His  lordrdiip  accordingly  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion. 


COMMONS.  —  Sir  John  Newport  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  epis- 
copal unions,  and  to  restrain  the  power  of 
granting  dispensations  for  non-reside.nce  to 
rlergvmen  in  Ireland.  Tho  bill,  he  obH<>rved, 
would  secure  to  the  Irish  people  the  resi- 
<lence  of  their  clergy  in  the  paris^hes  U\  which 
tliey  were  attiicluid,  and  would  restrain  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  from  making  unions  of 
parisiies  for  the  purpose  of  providing  f(»rsome 
of  their  friends  in  the  church,     Tlie  extent  to 
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M  detiniMe  ma  that  the  people  of  Irelaod  ihonld 

kf  edacatcd.     All  the  evils,  all  the  commotioDs, 

riei,  and  bloodihed,  which  dit^raced  that  coun. 

try  were  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  education. 

The   tame  thing  was  ohtervable  in   London. 

The  oatrages  in  the  iireets,  the  saTageneiis  and 

tfepraTity  which  were  bo  shocking  to  l>etter  in> 

fcmed  people,  which  led  the  unlwppy  culprits 

10  forfeit  their  lives  to  justice,  were  perpetrated 

hj  wretcliea  who  were  reared  in  i^nnrancet  and 

who  never  experienced  offices  of  kindness  or 

frieadnhip  from  any  human  hcinp.     Ic  was  mat- 

(erof  aacbentic  history,  that  religious  education 

io  Eagiand  was  once  at  so  low  an  ebb,  thai  it 

fequired  assistance  from  Ireland,  as  itwahmost 

tcrCalniy  tme  that  Ireland  first,  of  all  these  is- 

laa4s,  received   the  light  of  the  gospel.     He 

stroagij  recommended  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 

tioa  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Buiterworth  said,  that  the  liberal  princi- 
pln  profesaed  by  (he  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  J.  Smith) 
night  be  applied  to  the  disciples  of  Tom  Paine 
as  well  as  to  the  Catholics.     Rrolcstaiitism  was 
iMerwovefi  with  the  frame  of  the  British  Const!- 
iMloa, and  was  inseparable  from  it.    It  was  not 
the  Irish  people,  but  the  Priests,  that  were  ad- 
verse to  scriptural  education.    Education  was 
open  (br  them,  if  they  chose  to  read  tlie  Scrip- 
Inres,  and  if  they  refused  to  send  their  children 
tn  school  on  these  terms,  they  had  no  right  to 
csssplaio.    Although  no  money  were  granted  by 
the  boose  for  their  education,  they  might  find 
^■oagbforthe  purpose  among  themselves.     If 
fbej  coatd  atfoitl  to  raise  10001.  per  week  for 
•editions  purposes,  they  might  easily  find  a  suf- 
Acient  smn  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor. 
Hede^red  gentlemen  to  compare  the  state  of 
the   population  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
Iben  consider.  Chat  the  Scriptures  were  the  battis 
«f  edncation  in  Scotland.    The  objection  of  the 
Catholics  to  the  Societies  was,  that  they  con- 
ducted education  upon  the  plan  of  the  Church  ; 
b«t  the  Catholics  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
€be  refusal  of  mone^,  by  the  state,  to  educate 
them  in  a  religion   which  was  contrary  to  the 
principlesof  Protestantism  and  the  Church.  As 
to  prosely  tism,  he  knew  no  reason  why  the  Socie- 
ties sboo'ld  not  openly  avow  that  such  was  their 
tfbject.     It  was  a  great  moral  duly  to  make 
proselytes  to  the  truth.     And  with  respect  to 
Frrncb  liberality,  what  had  been  the  consc- 
^aence  of  it?     Why  the  revolution,   and  the 
rain  and  destruction  of  the  country.    Mr.  Gor- 
don, who  bad  been  alluded  to,  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent character, who  understood  his  duty,  and 
nried  accordingly.    They  ought  not  io  allow 
the   Bibb?  to  be  thus  assailed  by  a  side-wind ; 
bat  should  openly  avow,  and  act  upon  their 
principles.      Popery     was    a    system    of    er- 
wmw%  accamulaied  on  errors,    and  Parliament 
oagbt    to    do  ootfalng  to    encourage  such    a 


Mr.  ffT.  Smith  diflered  almost  wholly  from  the 

last  speaker.     No  man  could  obJK^ct  more  to  the 

dsctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  than  he  did.  He 

was  a  friend  to  truth,  and  to  the  inquiry  by 

nfakh  alone  it  could  be  brought  to  li|^ht :  but 

■a  electing  it  for  himself^  he  must  take  care 

ast  to  avftwae  the  right  of  judging  for  others.   It 

was  ibis  error  on  the  part  of  Popery  that  led  on 

ihp  refemation,  and  to  that  Christian  system 

which  be  was  bonnd  to  admit  contributed  most 

Is  the  well-being  i>f  society.    The  hon.  member 

VHr.    Bnt(erworth)    had   instanced    the    case 

of  Fiance   at  illustrative   of   the  misery    of 

9kss.  1S926L 


infidelitv  $  but  the  present  state  of  that  coantry 
afforded  any  thing  but  a  picture  of  internal 
wretchedness.  He  thought  the  hon.  member 
was  peculiarly  unhappy  in  his  illustration,  and 
it  was  not  correct  to  ascribe  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  France,  to  any  gene- 
ral feeling  of  infidelity  that  influenced  the 
people  of  (hat  country. 

Mr.  G.  Banker  most  earnestly  desired  to  see 
the  Scriptures  promulgaled throughout  Ireland. 
He  wished  to  see  the  Bible  in  the  handit  of  the 
Irish  peasant,  and  he  denounced  that  intolerant 
spirit  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
withheld.  The  present  state  of  Ireland  he  con- 
sidered was  owin,:;  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholic 
priests,  and  the  greatest  disgrace  in  consequence 
was  reflected  on  that  body. 

Colonel  Trtnch  said,  that  the  hem.  member  (  Mr. 
Butterworth)  and  thobe  who  advocated  his  prin- 
ciples had  done  considerable  injury  to  the  cau^e 
of  truth  by  their  injudicious  and  mischievous  in* 
terference.  It  was  wrong  to  attach  to  the  Irish 
people  a  sweeping  stigma  of  bigotry,  and  it  Has 
not  true  that  they  blindly  followed  their  prieats, 
for  it  was  well  knoHn  to  those  who  had  inter- 
couriw  with  Ireland,  that  a  spiiit  of  information 
had  gone  forth  amongst  the  people;  and  were 
it  not  for  priestsand  enthusiasts  who  kept  down 
and  denounced  that  spirit,  Ireland  would  now 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  increased  improveuient 
of  lif*r  people.  But  for  that  mischievous  soci- 
ety In  Dublin,  which  took  upon  itself  the  go- 
vernment of  liie  Irish  people,  the  children  of 
the  peasantry  would  have  had  the  advantages 
resulting  from  a  liberal  education. 

Mr.  Maurice  ^77g<rra/d  saw  nothing  in  the  p«*- 
tition  under  discussion  which  could  at  all  war- 
rant the  ejktreme  rancour  displayed  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Butterworth).    A  meddling  set  of 
scctarianshadestiblished themselves  iu  Irelaml, 
and  set  up  a  system  of  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  wherever  they  spread 
themiielves,  and  sounding  unnecessary  alarm  on 
the  most  trifling  occasioDH  (hear,  hear).     It  wa» 
natural  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  arouh- 
ed  when  they  shm  tht^ir  rights  invaded,  aud  it 
was  no  wonder  if  they  had  endeavoured  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  that  meddling  sect.    The 
Catholic  clergy,   that  much  calumniated  b(id\, 
with  their  scanty  means,  had  eflected  more  In- 
wards the  education  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland  than  the  state,  with  all  its  exuberant 
liberality,  had  accomplished  for   the    various 
sects  in  that  country  (hear,  hear).     It  was  to 
the  sectarians  that  the  religious  divisions  of  Ire- 
land might  he  traced — (hoi»e  uutragi>ous  zealots, 
who  wiirhed  to  pnil  down   Popery  on  the  ouv 
hand,  and  by  opposing  episcopacy,  the  Oiita- 
blished  religion  on  tlu;  other  (hear,  hear). 

On  the  question  that  the  pelliioo  do  lie  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  liutterworlh,  after  repeating  some  of  his 
former  argumeuls,  observed  that  as  long  as  the 
church  of  Irt'iand  lay  dormant,  the  Catholic 
priests  were  satisfied;  but  ihe  moment  it  wmh 
attempted  to  give  Cilucation,  the  priests  rotw 
up  to  oppose  it,  and  in  iheir efforts  to  follow  up 
that  opposition,  they  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischiefs  tlvjiX  occurred  in  Ireland.  They  in- 
truded themse!\cs  into  Bible  meeiings  to  which 
they  were  not  invited,  and  were  the  occasion 
of  much  disturbance,  on  some  occasions  aitend- 
ed  with  no  little  danger  to  the  promoters  of  such 
meetings.  He  could  give  one  instance  in  which 
at  a  public  Bible  mcetine:  at  Carlow,  the  prii^sti 
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->-Tfte  conditloii  •f  tin  chartered  idiools  had 
always  been  in  a  acandaleos  state.  It  appeared 
tkac  Mr.  Howard,  in  speaking  of  thete  charter- 
irkoola,  talked  of  bit  dreadfol  titnation,  and 
tbat  Mr.  Dbney  resigned  because  he  could  do 
no  good.  Tbe  ebtldreo  of  Catholics  were  taken 
from  their  parents  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Pmtetttants  of  them.  That  was  the 
aiotive  for  delivering  them  over  to  these  mas- 
ters. The  IriMh  clergy,  who  ought  to  be  tbe 
guardians  of  the  poor  children,  nut  only  often 
neglected  tlieir  duty,  but  acted  in  defiance 
aad  in  contempt  of  the  law.  After  the  dis- 
closare  c»f  so  many  abuses,  he  trusted  that  Par- 
liament wonid  not  grant  a  shilling  more  for 
the  sappcHt  of  these  schools. 

The  Marqais  of  J^iudtwne  said,  that  it  was 
qalle  clear  that  the  catechists  bad  grossly 
aeglcctod  fbair  duty.  No  letters  whatever  had 
been  received  from  many  of  the  schools,  and 
•aly  occasional  letters  from  others.  The  noble 
■arqnis  read  several  passages  from  the  papers 
before  him,  in  support  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  schools,  and  contended  that  there 
was  not  a  single  letter  in  those  exculpatory  do- 
csmeots  that  did  not  establish,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tesc  tlK  disgraceful  statement  of  these  abuses. 

The  Earl  of  DanUeg  (and  Lord  C/f/rfen)  strongly 
•bjected  to  tlie  system  of  these  schools,  and  de- 
precated tbe  separation  of  children  from  their 
parents,  for  tiie  purpose  of  educating  them  in  a 
diferent  religious  persuasion. 

The  Bishop  of  Bmih  and  Wetls  allowed  that 
il  was  impmible  to  defend  the  gross  abuses 
which  existed  in  theie  charter  srhools.  He 
trusted  that  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  the 
gaardians  of  those  establishments,  would  in 
fstMre  look  more  carefully  after  their  manage- 
Bwnt;  but  he  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that 
what  had  been  proved  tbat  night  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  Injary  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tioo  in  Ireland;  for  there  was  no  kingdom 
SB  the  face  of  the  earth  where  religious  edu- 
cation was  more  wanted. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped. 

COMMONS,  Monday,  March  20.— On  the 
nocion  for  a  Committee  on  the  Irish  EHtimates, 
"*  That  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,** 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  opposed  the  motion,  and  ob- 
jected to  the  votes  for  education  in  Ireland, 
upoa  the  groand  that  they  stood  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  recommendation  of  the  commiK. 
stooers*  report,  and  moved  as  an  amendment 
**  That  this  boose  concurs  in  the  opinion  ox- 
pr'.satd  unanimously  by  the  commissioners  of 
edacation,  appointed  in  1826,  in  their  14th 
repiMt,  siinied  by  the  late  Archbishops  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  now  Bishop  of 
Frrns,  and  others,  *■  that  no  geneml  plan  of 
edacatioB  in  Ireland,  however  wisely  and 
aaezceptionably  contrived  in  other  respects, 
caa  be  carried  into  eiTectual  execution,  unless 
it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood 
u  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall 
be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  re- 
ii^iovs  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of 
Chri»ffians.*  " 

Mr.  Gmttbwm  said,  that  in  what  Government 
^  done  it  had  merely  followed  up  the  sug- 
(['■sdoBs  of  tbe  Commissioners  of  Education. 
Tbr  lord  li«otenant  of  Ireland  had  been  most 
mioas  Ibal  tbe  experiment  pointed  out  in  the 
JSfsrt  of  tbe  Coaraiknioncrs  should  be  fairly 


made  ;  but  bo  did  not  wish,  while  inch  fin  ^^r, 
perlment  was  in  progress,  that  the  whole  systc^' 
of  education  which  had  been  already '  acted 
on  in  Ireland  shoold  be  removed;  and  tlift 
Lord  Lieutenant's  views  had  received  Hk  ex- 
press Minction  of  tbe  Commissioners  them- 
selves. When  ho  last  year  brought  the  vQte« 
for  the  Society  for  Educating  the  Poor  in 
Ireland  before  the  house,  he  only  called  for 
22,0001.,  because  he  thought  it  was  proper  not 
to  call  for  any  addition  to  the  grant  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  until  the  report  of  the  cummis* 
sioners  was  laid  before  the  house.  Tbat  report 
was  not  made  until  after  the  period  when,  the 
sum  he  had  just  mentioned  was  voted,  and 
it  then  became  necessary  to  supply  the  defect 
of  that  vote.  With  respect  to  the  Kiidare- 
street  association,  it  was  not  intended  tbat  the 
expenditure  of  the  present  year  should  exceed 
that  of  the  year  preceding.  He  proposed  t« 
vote  a  certain  estimated  sum  for  that  establish- 
ment, independent  of  the  sum  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  assist,  when  necessary,  in  ihe  bui)d- 
ing  of  the  new  sGho<»ls.  That  sum  was  es- 
timated at  about  50001.,  which  might  be  laid 
out  in  building  schools,  founded  on  the  Kildare- 
street  plan,  or  on  the  plan  suggested  by  tlis 
commissioners,  as  might  be  deemed  preferable. 
Whatever  the  feelings  of  the  house  might  bo 
with  respect  to  the  Kildare  association,,  i^ 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  had,  year 
after  year,  received  the  approbation  of  Par- 
liament, though  not  without  considerable  re- 
sistanre  from  some  gentlemen  who  strenuously 
opposed  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  Ha 
could  not  expect  that  those  gentlemen  would 
agree  to  the  present  vote ;  but  if  it  mere  re- 
jected by  the  house  generally,  such  a  decisioQ 
would  either  stigmatize  those  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  aflairs  of  that  society,  as  having 
neglected  tlieir  duties,  or  it  would  give  rise  to 
an  opinion,  and  a  most  dangerous  opinion  k 
would  be,  that  that  society  was  considered  as 
having  produced  evil  instead  of  good.  Now, 
he  would  say,  that  since  the  Kildare-street 
Society  was  formed,  its  operation  had  been 
extremely  beneficial,  not  only  to  Protestants, 
but  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Let 
gentlemen  look  at  the  statu  of  education  in 
Ireland  before  that  time,  and  let  them  say, 
taking  the  whole  subject  into  couAidcration, 
whetlier,  since  the  institution  of  that  associa- 
tion, ?reat  and  substantial  benefits  had  not 
been  derived  to  every  branch  of  society?  ft 
was  not  the  mere  number  of  children  educated 
by  that  association  that  they  were  to  look  to; 
they  were  to  recollect  the  great  moral  effects 
which  had  been  produced  all  over  the  country. 
They  ought  to  remember,  that  the  books  now 
read  in  the  lower  class  of  Irish  hchools  were 
very  different  from  those  that  were  formerly 
used  in  those  places.  That  society,  he  would 
also  observe,  was  daily  gaining  ground,  not- 
withstanding all  the  opposition  which  it  had 
met  with  both  here  and  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  F,  LcKis  thought  it  right  that  the 
usual  votes  should  be  complied  with,  in  order 
to  koep  the  institutions  in  present  operation. 
It  waH  never  the  wi:>h  of  the  commissioners  that 
the  school  establishments  in  Ireland  should  be 
put  down  ;  but  there  was  one  point  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  Irish,  on  which  it  was 
impossible  to  insist  too  much, —  namely,  the 
npcessity  of  destroying  the  seeds  of  prejudice 
and  jealousy,  in  order  to  induce  cordiality  and 
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had  he  plimiH  tt.  Now*  wbateTer  objections 
mlf^t  have  ariKO  to  the  pmceedin^rs  of  th{« 
■oclety,  it  wasoo  all  bands  admitted,  that  it  had 
dJCuned  to  a  g^eat  extent  useful  and  valdahle 
books  among  ibo  commanity.  Th<*  number  of 
■cholani  the^  edorated  might  be  overrated;  but 
there  could  be  no  mi&talie  in  the  information 
they  con%ryed  through  the  spreading  of  valua- 
ble'booWs;  but  even  as  to  the  amount  of  scho- 
lars, take  it  at  the  miaimmn  of  Catholics  men- 
tioned, and  at  least  to  that  amount  they  must 
be  admitted  to  have  done  good.  From  the 
reports  of  the  society  respecting  their  circula- 
tioa  of  books  It  appeared  that  in  1818  thry  had 
distributed  of  books,  admitted  upon  all  hands  to 
be  unobjectionable,  50,000  copies;  in  1880, 
ISSjOOO;  in  IW\,  153,000;  in  I8»,  185,000; 
in  I8»,  106,000;  in  1894,  191,000;  and  in  the 
very  last  year,  172316.  He  would  implore  hon. 
■embers  therefore  not  to  cast  a  siigma  on  a 
societY  which  had  done  great  service :  vihich 
sdgma,  be  thought,  most  be  implied  by  affirming 
the  proposed  amendment  He  did  not  know 
whether  be  correctly  understood  the  right  hon. 
gent,  who  spoke  last,  in  supposing  him  to  have 
expressed  a  wish  that  education  should  be  con- 
ducted in  Ireland  without  religioos  instruction. 
If  that  were  his  opinion,  be  (Mr.  Peel)  could 
not  concur  in  it.  He  had  no  wish  to  see,  and 
he  hoped  be  never  should  see  in  this  country, 
religions  instruction  omitted  in  the  education 
of  youth.  He  had  no  desire  to  see  a  set  of 
>oiing  philosophers  deriving  their  morality 
from  any  other  than  a  religioos  source.  Nei- 
ther did  lie  wiA  to  see  young  ragged  Irishmen 
walking  through  the  country  with  Ciceros  and 
Vlrgib  under  their  arms,  and  studying  those 
aathors,  when  they  might  be  more  usefully  en- 
gaged in  acquiring  an  education  more  suited  to 
their  condition.  Re  begged  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Rice)  would  not  press  his  amendment ; 
for  if  that  were  the  case,  be  had  no  alternative 
hat  to  reject  it,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious 
that  there  should  not  appear  to  be  any  difler- 
rore  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Sir  J.  yneporl  contended,  that  the  amend- 
OKDt  would  not  tend  to  cast  any  slur  on  the 
K  if  dare -street  Society,  hecnu»c  that  institu- 
tion professed  not  to  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gioos opinions  of  the  children.  The  rt.  hon. 
ban.  prof  eedcd  to  point  out  the  great  inconve- 
aience  which  arose  in  some  of  the  charity-schools 
lirom  tbe  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  books.  A 
gratleman  who  viRited  one  of  thove  schools 
found  a  volume  of  Ritderick  Random,  used  by 
one  of  tbe  boys  as  a  school-book ;  nnd  on  in- 
qatring  why  such  a  book  was  allowed,  was  told 
ifeat  the  boys  brougtit  any  book  they  could  get, 
ID  whirh  to  li'am  to  r«fad. — With  respect  to  the 
■ystem  of  religions  education,  he  could  not  free 
haw  any  difficnlty  could  arise,  in  allow  ing  one 
Sdv  oot  of  th«r  six,  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tiM  ro  the  children  separately  according  to  their 
rv«pective  creeds,  and  leaving  them  on  the  other 
da%«  to  rrceite  general  education  in  common. 
LAokiog  mt  the  principle  in  this  light,  he  could 
»e  no  evil  as  likely  to  result  from  the  adoption 
•f  ihe  amendment. 

Mr.  Bmttentorih  said,  that  if  the  Bible  was 
keli  to  be  a  bad  hook,  he  thought  it  ou^ht  to  be 
rtrluded  from  all  schools ;  but  if  it  uas  admit - 
M  to  be  a  work  of  Divine  inspiration,  it  was 
tas  siuch  to  assert,  that  any  evil  could  arise 
*^dip  country  from  its  circulation.  The  hon. 
■evber  proceeded  to  read  a  long  sti  ing  of  re- 


solutions entered  into  liy  some  Catholic  school 
masters  in  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  in  which 
they  approved  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  old  and  young,  without  note  or 
comment ;  and  mentioned  the  circulation  of 
such  Scriptures  (the  Roman  Catholic  version) 
by  the  Irish  Society  as  one  of  the  greatest  booiia 
which  could  be  conferred  on  Ireland.  These 
were  also  the  sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  thought  that  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  those  societies  by  which  the 
Scriptures  wore  so  circulated.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted,  that  the  Irish  priests  were 
opposed  to  the  intmduction  of  the  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment.  The  sacred  Scrip- 
tores— he  spoke  chirflv  of  the  New  Testament 
— were  quite  plain  and  easily  understood,  and 
he  thought  they  might  be  safely  intrusted  into 
any  hands  without  note  or  comment ;  and  with- 
out tliem,  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  Ireland,  a  strong  moral  feeling 
could  not  be  impressed  on  the  people  of  that 
country.  The  want  of  a  moral  and  rellgioni 
education  among  tbe  lower  orders  bad  been 
complained  of  by  many  of  the  judicial  authori- 
ties in  Ireland.  He  would  mention  the  instance 
of  a  learned  judge,  who  in  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Cork,  complained  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  crime,  and  said  that  he  was  tired 
of  condemning  persons  for  crimes,  without  pro- 
ducing the  elTect  of  deterring  others;  buthefear- 
ed  anv  system  of  punishment  would  be  inelfec- 
tual  for  that  purpose,  so  long  as  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  peasantry  was  ne- 
glected.— In  conclusion,  he  observed,  that  he 
was  sure  the  nation  would  never  consent  to  any 
system  of  education  not  founded  upon  religious 
instructicm  ;  and  he  therefore  would  protest 
against  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  which 
would  seem  to  disconnect  the  two. 

Mr.  C.  //.  ^tf/cA/R«on  .'—There  was  no  objec- 
tion on  any  side  to  religious  instruction ;  the 
only  objection  waf>,  to  its  being  made  n  part 
of  public  education  in  Ireland,  which  it  was 
not  in  Kngland.  The  system  of  proselytism, 
on  which  it  was  attempted  to  conduct  educa- 
tion in  many  instances  in  Ireland,  would  not 
succeed,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  that  system 
mij^ht  be  traced  the  indisposition  of  the  Catho- 
lics in  so  many  cases  to  send  their  childn^n  (o 
the  public  schools.  Ah  to  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  he  would  admit  that  a  large 
body  of  them  were  yet  in  ignorance;  butitwasa 
most  gross  libel  to  charge  that  ignorance  upon  tho 
Catholic  clergy.  The  is^norance  which  existed 
was  the  effect  of  the  long-continced  misgovern- 
ment  of  that  country,  if  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Butlerworth)  wished  to  know  why  education 
was  HO  much  neglected  in  Ireland,  he  would 
refer  him  to  the  bloody  and  dark  pages  of  her 
history  (rhec»rs).  If  education  was  deficient, 
he  would  nsk  the  hon.  member  who  it  was  that 
had  i'npoverished  and  plundered  Ireland,  bift 
the  same  class  of  persons  who  now  cane  for- 
ward to  educate  the  people  under  a  virions 
system  (cheers).  If  he  would  turn  over  the 
records  of  that  country,  ho  would  find  that  for- 
merly it  was  death  to  u  Catholic  parent  to  sytid 
his  child  abroad  to  receive  that  education  which 
was  denied  him  at  home  (cheers).  If  the  hon. 
member  meant  to  assert  that  the  Catholic  priests 
neglected  the  education  of  their  floe  ks,  he  would 
tell  him,  that  it  was  a  grons  and  scandalous  li- 
bel.     Neither  was   it  true  that  the  Catholic 
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WxJWlbiDATi  aiAAcn  S8.T-Mr.  Co»lkum 
mo^KdithtLt  tbe  lun  uf  2»fi00l,  Imi  frauted  iu 
mid  oi,ti»m  socirtjr  for  promutiii|[  the  education 
•C  ^  poor  m  Ireland,  for  1826. 

Mr.  limme  compUined  that  the  committee, 
eeaprisMiC  ecveral  biiJiopa  of  the  Irish  churcii, 
hadajlowed  themselves  to  be  made  partius,  at 
leait,  to  the  fabrication  of  untrue  returoiu     It 
was  not  a   littie  remarkable,  and  it  ought  to 
take  away  the  i'oniid«Mice  of  the  house,  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  the  returns  had  brcn 
Blade   out.      From  sAime  most   unaccountable 
raaaaJc>  in  the  nunber^,  it  happened  that  in  no 
iBslaacc  had  the  iMrholars  been  in  any  propor- 
tion lesa  or  more  than  seventy  to  a  school.  This 
was  the  exact  coinpuution  throughout  the  pro- 
rinceaof  Ulster,  Mun^ter,  Lcinster,  and  Con- 
oaai^ht.     He  was  now  quolinjs  from  tiie  returns 
of  IM^,  not  havinf  tboae  of  ib25  in  bis  imme- 
diate possession.    Of  course  it  was  impossiitie 
to  pui  any  faith  in  such  returns.     By  the  same 
returns,    the    whole  number  of   scholars  was 
giten  at   1024XHX     By  the  amended  returns, 
ihey  were  found  to  be  no  more  than  50,000. 
The  number  of  schools  was  by  the  former  re- 
tam  140U ;  it  was  now  known  that  they  were 
not  tiOQ.    He  complained  of  the  nild  abuse  of 
the  money  gT>inted  in  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion.     For    a  reififitrar,  superintendent,    and 
twelve   clerks,  11741.     For    ten    inspectors, 
I18S1.      For  f^ratuities  to  teachers  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  society,  94001.     Thin  was 
a  system  which  ou|^ht  to  be  slopped  without 
finher  delay.     He  did  nut  wish  to  stop  the  vote 
at  present;  especially  as  there  was  a  commis- 
sion now  sitting,  and  in  uciive  inquiry  into  the 
Mk^ect  of  Irish  education.     But  with  the  re- 
duced aumbera  uf  schouU  and  scholars,  there 
could  he  no  reason  for  the  present  sum.    lie 
proposed  as  an  amendment,  to  reduce  it  from 
U,0OOL  to  the  amount  voted  last  year,  SS,0001. 
Lord  Miitan  did  not  know  but  that  the  com- 
Bitiee  could  give   some   explanation    of   the 
ravM  which  had  brought  exactly  seventy  scho- 
lars into  e>ery  one  of  these  Si-hooN;  for  the 
cAlculatinn   of  his  hon.   friend  did  not  apply 
BKrely  to  ihe  division  of  the  provinces,  but  to 
tka  schools  of  every    one   of  the    thirty-four 
ceuBtie».     Until  the  bouse  had  some  such  ex- 
ptenation,  it  would  bo   utterly  disgraceful  to 
continue  to  vote  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  as 
i.Se  returns  were,  from  tiieir  very  nature,  void 
sf  creilibility. 

Mr.  BMtterwcorth  said,  that  the  Kilrlare-street 
schools  bad  done  more  good  for  Ireland  than 
thi-  bun.  member  ( Mr.  Hume)  was  likely  to  do  in 
tfJ  years,  should  bis  life  be  spared  so  Jong.     He 
roald  not  readily  explain  bow  tlie  returns  had 
boca  Blade  out  to  Ully  with  a  particular  num- 
h^^  of  scholar!^    Perhaps  some  general  average 
w;u  taken.     At  any  rate,  he  «\hs  ready  to  re- 
peat what  he  had  said  on  a  former  night, — that 
ii  aas  nut  po«iiibIe  to  conceive  that  so  resport- 
a-jie   a  body   as  that  committee,  would    lend 
Lv-n!KrlvfS    to   any    fubricatituis,  or  that  they 
would  be  parties  to  telling  stones.     They  were 
■«n  of  the  highest  character ;  not  clergymen  of 
ih*  church  of  England  only,  as  the  hon.  gent. 
«<iaUibave  tiie  houne  to  believe,  but  men   of 
assy  other  Christian  persuasions.    TliiU't.'  were 
KTfcVal  Quakers  in  it;  there  wan  a  phyhiciun, 
Ur.  Barroughft,  a  man  of  high  and  unimpeach- 
^Vt•'  character  and  eminence  in  his  profession  ; 
sad  >Ir.  JTacksoo,  a  respectable  barrister,  was 
s-fretary.      Surely    ha    must    believe   in  the 
huonkr  and  integrity  of  these  persons,  at  least. 


asreadily  ashe  could  trust  to  the  rfprescMta- 
tions  of  thu  lion.  gent.  I«et  the  bon.  meimbr^rv 
however,  try  tJie  matter  fairly.  Let  him  put. 
his  nilegatiims  in  black,  and  white,  and  send 
them  to  Duhlin.  and  t.:en,  no  doubl,  thev  would 
be  sufficitfutiy  refuted.  Ak  to  any  sudden  dimi* 
nution  of  the  numbers,  ihut  was  readily  ac- 
counted  for  by  tliosc  \vho  knew  the  state  of  (he 
country.  There  vierc  continual  altercations 
arising  between  the  Roman  Catiiolic  elergy  and 
the  managers  uf  tiie  schools,  as  to  the  propiiety 
of  using  the  Bible  as  a  school-book.  A  mo^tt 
respectable  friend  of  hi't,  in  ireiaud,  supiMM-ted 
several  schools  for  the  education  of  t^ie  children 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  pour,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. A  disagreemaut  took  pi  tci»  nptm  (he 
ordinary  subject,  and,  throu;;h  the  iutluence  of 
the  Catholic  priests,  (hf*rc  were  o(X>  children 
withdrawn  from  them  in  one  week.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  50,000  children  might  be 
withdrawn  from  (he  Kilduro-street  schools  al- 
most all  at  one  time,  so  great  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  influence. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  saiH,  that  the  number  of  pupils 
returned  by  the  society  was  made  for  (he  yeaK 
1824,  and  although  they  had  stated  the  number 
to  be  1(X),000,  that  calculation  had  been  made 
with  reference,  not  to  the  number  of  pupils  at 
present  instructed,  but  to  the  number  of  pnpili 
which  appeared  upon  the  rolls  of  the  ditferont 
schools.  Although  he  admitted  that  it  was 
wrong  to  make  such  a  return,  he  begged  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  high  respectability  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  (he  Kildare-street  Society.  The  ho- 
nour and  integrity  of  those  gentlemen  had  been 
most  unfairly  attacked,  and  it  was  but  justice  to 
vindicate  their  characters  from  the  stigma  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  those  gentlemen  individually  ;  but  in  their 
collective  capacity  they  bad  certainly  com- 
mitted errors.  How  were  those  errors attempte4 
to  be  reconciled?  According  to  the  report  of 
the  society,  the  number  of  children  educated  by 
them  was  100,000,  while  in  point  of  fart  it  was 
litth;  more  than  half  that  amount.  The  report 
of  the  managers  was,  tlien,  at  vari-mce  with 
truth.  It  was  in  fact  an  unfounded  staleuient. 
With  respect  to  tlie  share  which  V-u»  Roman 
('atholic!>  had  in  the  management  of  (ho  society, 
it  ap|)4>arod  ihat  theie  were  only  two  gentlemen 
of  that  persuasion  ulio  were  connected  with  it, 
one  of  whom  was  dead  (a  iau:.;h).  Was  it 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  Catholic  po. 
pulatiun  of  Ireland  would  sulfer  (heir  children 
to  attend  those  schools,  the  managers  of  which 
were,  with  (me  (exception,  Protestants?  An 
alteration  in  the  ^y.^tom  was  loudly  called  for, 
and  he  hoped  it  uould  take  place  at  no  very 
distant  da  v. 
Thu  vote  was  then  put,  and  carried. 


Irish  Poor. 

LORDS,  Wkd\e.-day,  Feb.  15.— The  Eart 
of  DarnUif  wished,  befont  the  house  mse,  to 
explain  someUiing  he  had  said  a  few  days  ago 
relative  to  u  proposed  provision  for  (he  Irinh 
poor.  Wha(  he  said  was,  that  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  (be  abuses  of  the  English  system  of 
po%ir-laws  applied  to  Ireland,  though  be  wished 
it  were  poshihio  to  make  some  provision  for 
certain  cases  of  distress.  It  was  shocking  to 
learn,  that  ui  the  present  state  of  civilization, 
it  was  possible  thtit  in  any  country  of  Europe 
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irbick  kad  enpifed  tli€  attention  of  a  coranittee 
daring  tlia  laii  tenioo  of  Parliament,   w1i«n 
tkera  bad  alio  been  a  vote  of  90.0001.  for  the 
ezpeiues  of  tramiportioK  emigrant!  from  Ire- 
land.    In  1822, 868  persons  bad  been  conveyed 
from  Ireland  to  Canada,  averaging  about  221. 
14t.  6d.  for  each  emigrant.     He  was  happy  to 
say,  that  the  persons  vrho  had  been  sent  out 
were  now  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  and  the 
experiment  of  Government  liad  so  far  answered 
every  expectation.    The  emigration  of  1825  had 
been  imi  a  larger  scale.    It  had  consisted  of  656 
■en,  524  women,  and  848  children,  making  al- 
together 2028  persons.    The  expences  of  this 
emigration  bad  not  exceeded  the  ratio  of  the 
ffarmer    experiment      Perhaps    the    expenses 
might  be  reduced  to  201.  per  bead,  and  for  this 
sam  a  pef  son  could  be  placed  in  Canada  in  a  si- 
taatioQ  infinitely  preferable  to  that  from  which 
he  liad  been  removed  in  Ireland.    He  begged 
the  bonae  to  understand,  that  in  no  instance  had 
any  person  been  removed  at  the  public  expence, 
unless  he  had  been  found  in  a  state  of  absolute 
destitntion.    The  details  of  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  would  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Committees  of  1823  and  1825, 
and  he  should  not,  therefore,  trouble  the  house 
at  any  considerable  length.    The  experiment  of 
1825  was  in  a  process  of  success,  as  far  as  any 
raknIatioD  could  be  made.    Gross  roisreprenen- 
tations  bad  been  made  upon  the  subject,  both 
b  this  country  and  in  the  Canadas  ;  but  he  was 
happy  to  state,  that  he  had  received  letters  from 
the  emigrants,  which  had  totally  refuted  the 
mis-statements  that  had  been  put  in  circulation. 
In  a  letter  dated  ^d  Jan.  of  the  present  year, 
from  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  the  writer 
stated  that  the  emigrants  were  all  settled  upon 
their  lands — that  they  were  perfectly  contented 
— that  tbey  were  making  the  greatest  progress 
in  clearing  and  cultivating  their  farms,  and  that 
not  a  single  instance  of  riot  or  outrage  had  oc- 
curred amongst  them.     A  letter  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  Canada  Papers,  by  Mr.  Fitzgib- 
bon,  a  gentleman  of  family  and  respectability  ; 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  misrepregcntations 
that  had  been  made  upon  the  subject,  bad  had 
communications  with  the  emigrants;    and   the 
resalt  of  his  inquiries  was,  that  they  were  going 
•a  extremely  well.     A  letter  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  emigrants,  dated  I3th  Jan.  gave 
a  very  favourable  account  of  their  progrcbs  in 
forming   their  settlement.     Col.  Talbot,  in    a 
letter  dated  16th  Sept.  1825,  represented  that 
the  emigrants  were  making  great  prcgress  in 
Arming,  and  that  they  had  already  been  able  to 
raise  a  produce  beyond  their  consumption.     The 
state  of  these  settlers  presented  a  most  happy 
contrast  to  what  bad  been  their  former  condi- 
tioBs  in  Ireland.     It  had  been  given  in  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  house,  that  in  Ireland 
these  people  had  been  in  a  state  of  thQ  utmost  pos- 
nble  human  misery,  and  that  tbey  were  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  degradation.     It  Has  highly 
gratifying  to  reflect  that  they  had,  at  so  small 
%  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  public,  been  able 
to  transport  these  people  from  such  vice  and 
wretchedness,  into  a  state  vthich  called  forth 
tbeir  industry,  and  converted  them  into  social 
•ad  moral  beings.     He  was  particular  in  mak- 
isf  this  statement,  because  the  hon.  members 
(Mr.  Hume  and  Sir  F.   Burdett)  had  predict- 
fi.  that  the  plan  of  sending  these  emigrants  to 
Cuada  could  never  succeed.     He  wished  it, 
Wvefer,  to  be  underbtood,  that  the  Govem- 
■eat  had  not  adopted  this  plan  as  a   system 


which  tbey  were  to  follow  ;  tbey  had  only  pur- 
sued the  measure  by  way  of  experiment,  and  in 
order  to  create  an  example  which  others  might 
fuUow.     But  the  whole  subject  could  be  tho- 
roughly sifted  in  the  committee,  and  it  could 
there  be  ascertained  whether  the  Government 
could  persist  in  this  plan  of  emigration,  without 
any  improper  sacrifice  of  the  national  funds ; 
and  whether, by  these  means,  they  could  remove 
the  redundant  population  of  Ireland,  and  per- 
haps of  Scotland.     The  subject  was  connected 
with  the  general  question  of  Colonization.     It 
had  been  stated,  that  the  exports  at  present  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
were  seven  times  as  great  as  they  had  been  im- 
mediately before  the  American  War ;  and  an 
inference  was  drawn,  that  we  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  get  rid  of  our  North  American  Colonies. 
He  could,  however,  deny  the  premises,  for  our 
exports  were  very  little  more  than  one  half 
greater  than  what  they  had  been  prior  to  tlie 
American    Revolution.     The    people    of    tho 
United  States,  on  an  average,  consumed  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  at  the  rate  of  only 
twelve  shillings  per  man  ;  whilst  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  Colonies  was 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  man.     From  this 
it   was  evident,  that   we    ought    to    increase 
the  population  of  our  Cdonies,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  done,  without  encroaching  on  the  interests  of 
the  people   of   England.     Mr.  M*Culloch  had 
given  his  evidence  in  favour  of  this  principle, 
before  the  Committee.     The  question  had  been 
put  to  him  in  the  fjllovving  words: — If  it  be 
admitted  that  a  man,  a  woman,  and  two  chil- 
dren,  being  in  astateofhopeless  poverty, cannot 
be  sustained  in  Ireland,  on  an  average  at  five 
pounds  each  person,  and  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  Canada  for  221.,  andean  be  setthrd 
and  provided  for  there,  at  tour  years*  purchase 
(of  their  support  in  Ireland),  would  it  not  be 
advantageous  to  transport  them  to   Canada  ?" 
To  this  question,  Mr.   M'CnIloch  had  replied, 
that  the  money  would  be  judiciously  laid  out, 
provided  that  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
reproduction  of  the  population  in  Ireland.     Mr. 
M'Culioch  had  given   it  as  hi*  opinion,  that, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the 
Government   ought   to  lay  out  large  sums  of 
money  in  removing  the  surplus  population  of 
Ireland,  provided  that  the  landlords  gave  secu- 
rity to  Government  th^tthe  places  of  the  people 
removed  should  not  filled  up  on  their  estates  for 
a  given  period  of  time — about  twenty  years. 
The  subject  of  emigration  mixed  itself  up  with 
that  of  the  colonial  system  ;  and  if  it  were  true 
that  in  our  trade  with  our  colonies  both  parties 
were   benefited,  it   was  clear  that    by    means 
of  emigration  we  should  be  doubly  increasing 
the  aggregate  profits  of  the  empire.    He  threw 
out  this,  because  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion   to  impeach   the  present  colonial  system. 
He  hoped  that  this  question  would  be  brought 
forward  in  a  distinct  shape,  in  order  that  it 
mizht  be  ascertained  whether  the  system  of  our 
ancestors  was  to  be  departed  from  or  not.     He 
put  it  to   the  house,  whether  a  measure  which 
seemed  to  convert  a  riotous  peasantry  into  a 
class  of  industrious  farmers  and  yeomen,  was 
not  deserving  of  consideration  at  the  present 
moment,  when  we  were  devising  improvements 
in  our  criminal  code,  and  endeavouring  to  lessen 
crime.     He  concluded  by  moving    "  that  a  se- 
lect committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  tha 
expediency  of  encouraging  emigration.*' 

Mr.  Hume  would  uot  oppose  the  motion,  fur 
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dome,  bat  for  inMrtiog  newt  from  the  London 
papers,  and  from  the  Gatetie.  In  1H19,  5191. 
was  charged  by  one  paper,  for  inserting  news 
from  the  Gat9lte;  and  in  some  of  the  papers^ 
proclamatioQs  were  inserted  twonty-eight,  six- 
teen, and  fifteen  times.  He  was,  however,  in. 
formed,  that  lately  they  had  not  been  inserted 
more  than  three  tiroes  in  any  one  paper.  In 
looking  at  the  printed  papers,  it  nrould  appear 
that  the  sums  had  been  made  up  to  the  papers 
to  much  the  same  amount  in  each  year.  It  ap- 
peared that  money  was  paid  to  papers  in  the 
names  of  members  of  parliament ;  for  ISOi.  had 
been  paid  to  an  hon.  member  for  the  Kerry 
Eceming  Post,  The  regular  bargain  seemed  to 
be,  that  as  long  as  the  paper  supported  the  Go- 
\ernmeot,  the  nsnal  sum  would  be  made  up  to 
it  in  some  way  or  another.  He  then  stated 
leveral  instances  in  which  papers  of  small 
circulath>n  bad  received  considerable  sums ; 
others,  of  great  circulation,  received  in  some 
years  Utde,  and  in  other  years  nothing.  The 
JtUone  Herald^  a  paper  the  circulation  of 
wliich  was  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of 
iapressions,  barely  1900  stamps  in  the  year, 
received  I  \S\.  for  advertisements.  The  Patriot 
pablished  84,000  numbers  yearly,  and  received 
85:^1.;  while  the  Evening  Mail,  a  paper  circu- 
lating 360,000  copies,  did  not  receive  one  far- 
tiling  of  the  Government  money.  Now  was  this 
§urf  The  Mayo  Constitution  published  yearly 
16,150  stamps,  and  received  from  Government 
1151.  a-year.  The  Wexford  Herald  used  ab(»ut 
i400»tamps  annually,  and  received  lOd.  for 
advertisements.  But  the  Dublin  Morning  Post, 
pablislttDg  S02,000,  copies,  received  nothing ; 
and  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  a  paper  that  used 
S424)0O  stamps  annually,  received  only  ISI.  of 
dris  vote.  Then  the  public  boards  employed 
the  Government  papers  for  the  insertion  of 
their  advertisements,  and  no  others.  He  hoped 
to  be  able  to  prove,  if  he  were  allowed  to  go 
iato  a  conmittee  on  the  subject,  that  the  pre- 
ient  hon.  Sec.  for  Ireland,  on  the  reduction  of 
the  sum  allowed  for  proclamations,  had  been 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  commissioners  for 
aidening  the  streets  of  Dublin,  to  make  up  the 
usual  sums  fur  the  papers,  according  to  con- 
tract (cries  of  no,  no  !  and  a  laugh  from  the 
Treaaury  Bench.)  Well,  he  still  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  it;  and  he  also  thought 
he  could  prove  that  the  Master  in  Chancery 
',  Mr  Ellis)  behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  made  it 
a  point  to  insert  his  advertisements  in  the  Go- 
«rrnmen;  papers,  although  of  small  circulation, 
a::d  in  no  others.  He  certainly  would  take  the 
srf'&se  of  the  house  on  this  resolution,  unless  it 
could  be  shewn  that  there  was  something  parti- 
ctdar  in  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  this  tiort  of 
Mp^rt. 

Sir  John  Newport  siiggestpd  that  the  adver- 
li<^meot  duty  should  be  lowered  generally,  to 
admit  of  th*?  insertion  gratuitously  by  the  news- 
papers of  tlie  Government  proclamations  in  Ire- 
iaad.  By  the  present  plan,  the  object  of  pub- 
Ikity  was  defeated,  for  the  papers  of  thcgreat- 
Ht  circulation  had  the  least  of  these  Govcrn- 
■ent  advertisements. 

Mr.  Goulbum  complained  of  the  unfair  mau- 
ler in  which  the  hon.  member  had  brought  for- 
aard  this  snbject.  He  had  at  once  imputed  to 
Imb  a  charge  of  bribing  the  press  in  Ireland, 
WdK  corrupt  purposes  of  Government;  and 
?et.  when  be  attempted  to  sustain  this  imputa- 
<■*•,  he  qaoied  from  papers  which  were  laid  be- 


fore Parliament  in  1819,  long  before  he  (Mr. 
Guulburn)  had  any  conneiion  with  the  Irish 
Government.  There  Wtis  another  piece  of  un- 
fairness in  the  course  which  the  hon.  member 
had  thought  proper  to  take:  he  referred  to  two 
sets  of  accounts,  the  old  and  the  new;  and 
where  a  newspaper  appeared  to  have  declined 
in  circulation  since  the  former  returns,  he  made 
use  of  an  argument  founded  upon  that  reduc- 
tion, but  still  placed  exactly  next  it  the  larger 
sum  which  the  same  paper  had  any  time  receiv- 
ed. ♦*  Then,"  said  the  hon.  momher,  "  why  not 
resort  to  the  En^^lish  economical  practice  of 
paying  a  certain  sum  for  these  things  ?**  He 
would  tell  him  the  reason — because  the  expense 
would  be  far  greater.  The  practice,  in  this 
country,  wan  to  give  501.  furaflurding  publicity 
to  each  proclamation.  If  this  sum  were  in  like 
manner  given  in  Ireland,  the  expense  in  that 
country^  for  the  last  year,  would  have  been 
95001.  instead  of  60001.  (although  the  hon. 
member  said  it  amounted  to  70001.) ;  and  they 
should  remember  that,  from  this  60001.,  20001. 
must  be  deducted  for  the  expense  of  the  Dublin 
Gazette.  So  that  400^)1.  was  the  whole  sum  re- 
quired for  the  general  service  alluded  to,  so  far 
as  tlie  newspapers  were  concerned.  Of  these 
newspapers  he  really  knew  nothing.  Were  the 
hon.  member  in  his  situation  in  Ireland,  he 
would  find  occupation  enoughof  a  more  serious 
nature  to  611  his  attention,  than  inquiries  into 
the  petty  squabbles  and  details  of  these  news- 
papers. But  he  repeated  that  none  of  these 
grants  had  originated  with  him ;  they  were  all 
in  being  long  before  his  time ;  and  it  was 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
responsible  person  for  their  origin.  For  what 
purpose  could  he  want  to  corrupt  the  Irish 
press  ?  No  man,  he  believed,  c:ot  less  than  he 
did  of  the  favour  of  these  newspapers ;  indeed 
he  understood  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very 
frequently  the  object  of  their  severest  animad- 
version. But  the  most  extraordinary  charge  of 
all  was,  when  the  hon.  member  insinuated  that 
the  money  was  actually  paid  to  members  of 
Parliament  for  corrupt  purposes,  and  (hnt  Sir 
Robert  Shaw  was  the  receiver,  in  Dublin,  of  one 
of  these  country  newspaper  sums.  Now  the 
fact  was,  that  Sir  Kobert  Shnw  was  a  banker, 
and  this  country  paper  having  some  money  to 
receive  in  Dublin,  had  the  payment  made  at  his 
bank,  in  the  regular  way  o*"  account;  and  this 
was  the  corruption  which  tiie  hon.  member  was 
prepared  to  entablish  (hear,  hear).  For  his  own 
part,  he  repelled  the  char°:e  of  coiruption,  and 
felt  himself  as  free  from  such  nn  imputation  as 
the  hon.  member.  And  he  would  add,  with  re- 
ference to  the  hon.  member's  sources  of  in- 
formation, upon  which  he  thought  it  right  to 
deal  out  his  charges,  that  if  he  (Nir.  (»oull)urn), 
with  his  opportunities  of  official  information, 
were  likely  to  be  led  into  error,  how  much 
more  so  was  not  the  hon.  member  himself,  when 
his  information  could  only  be  derived  from  dis- 
carded and  unfaithful  clerks,  who,  in  violation 
of  their  duty,  transmitted  garbled  and  imper- 
fect statements  for  purposes  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  T.  Ellis  defended  the  Masters  in  Chan- 
cery from  the  hon.  member's  imputation,  and 
said  that  whoever  had  communicated  to  him  the 
assertion  that  they  advertised  in  particular 
newspapers  for  political  motives  merely,  was 
guilty,  as  he  could  prove,  of  a  wilful  misre- 
presentation. He  had  himself  been  twenty 
years  a  Master  in  Chancery ;  and  before  his 
time,  an  arrangement  had  been  made  by  four 
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tion.    But  if  the  present  motion  were  agreed  to, 
if  trould  afford  no  fEirUier  aseful  information. 
There  were  no  lets  than  2016  patents  granting 
tolls,  and  in  each  of  them  the  articles  amounted 
to  15  or  16.     It  was  obvious,  therefore,  ihat  to 
investigate  this  subject  properly,  the  commis- 
siooersoo^ht  to  ascertain,  item  by  item,  tlie  le- 
gality of  &09e  tolls,  and  to  point  ont  accurately 
whether  they  were  conformable  to  prescription, 
^tent,  or  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  tho  thing. 
The  annual  amount  of  these  toils  was  said  to  be 
1,000,0001.    It  would  be  necessary  to  give  com- 
pensation to  the  parties  at  present  entitled  to 
the  tolls,  and  he  for  one  would  never  consent  to 
the  government  making  any  bargain  so  exten- 
sive  as  this  roust  necessarily  be.     For  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  on  account  of  the  Herculean 
labour  which  must  be  imposed  on  the  commis- 
sioners without  the  probable  result  of  any  ade- 
qoafe  good,  he  must  oppose  the  motion.    There 
was  another  ground,  and  not  a  less  forcible  one, 
ofl  which  that  opposition  was  founded.     If  this 
■u>tion  were  agreed  to,  the  immediate  cunse- 
quenre  would  be,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
woald  receive  it  as  evidence  that  parliament 
hid  decided  on  the  general  illegality  of  tolls, 
and  there  would  not  be  a  market  or  fair  in  which 
the  people  would  not  set  up  a  general  resiutance 
even  to  that  part  which  might  be  admitted  to  be 
IfgaF.  lie  had  been  long  enough  in  that  country 
ti>  know  how  easily  erroneous  opinions  were 
adopted  when  they  happened  to  suit  the  notions 
of  persons  who  were  interested  in  them.     For 
these  reasons,  and,  above  all,  because  there 
was  already  in  Ireland  a  disposition  to  put  by 
the  law*  and  to  resort  to  extraordinary  raea- 
sares,  be  was  averse  to  granting  the  commission. 
He  was  sure 'that  nothing  could  produce  a  more 
lasting  benefit  to  that  country  than  io  exalt  the 
legal  tribunals  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
to  teach  them  to  look  to  them  alone  for  protec- 
tioa  and  redress  on  all  occasions.     He  was  not 
disposed  to  resort  to  any  extraordinary  remedy, 
hot  if  the  present  law  was  found  inefficient,  he 
would,  upon  the  case  being  made  out,  consent 
to  its  bein^  remedied. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  ridiculed  the  idea  of  appoint- 
ing a  commission  upon  such  a  subject.  Com- 
BHSsions  were  perpetually  being  appointed  to 
inquire  into  subjects  connected  with  Ireland, 
the  persons  composing  which  were  very  well 
paid  for  their  labours ;  and  it  was  singular  that 
^ir  labours  never  were  brought  to  a  conclu- 
siaa.  He  trusted,  however,  that  if  a  commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  on  the  present  occa- 
sioa,  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head.  He  had 
served  his  country  in  parliameiit  for  43  years, 
and  was  therefore,  he  thought,  entitled  to  ex- 
pect some  good  appointment  of  that  kind  (a 

Sir  H.  PanuU  stated,  that  great  abuses  were 
perpetrated  under  the  present  system  of  levy- 
iag  tolb  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
fm  the  poor  peasants  to  obtain  any  redress  for 
them.     What  was  most  provoking  of  all,  how- 
ever,  was,  that  the  money  derived  from  tolls 
was  not  misapplied  (a  laugh).     In  most  other 
cases  the   object  in  obtaining  money   impro- 
perly was  to  apply  it  improperly  ;  but  here  he 
■■St  acknowledj^e  that  it  was  honestly  applied. 
Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
^  existing^  law  was  not  sufficient  to  afford  re- 
press to  persons  who  had  been  improperly  as- 
MSKd  for  tolU  be  would  admit  it  would  be  a 
Curi^Bod  for  caUing  upon  parliament  io  con- 
9itt  Ihe  quastioii.     But  to  appoint  commis- 


sioners to  examine  whether  such  a  case  could 
be  made  out,  was  perfectly  absurd.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  purchasing  the  franchises  of  individuals 
were  good,  why  not  extend  the  applicaticm  of  it 
to  England  ?  The  toll  which  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford collected  in  Covent-Garden  market  was, 
no  doubt,  considered  very  oppressive  by  those 
who  paid  it ;  but  nobody  could  dispute  the  right 
of  the  noble  duke  to  impose  it.  Unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  present  law  was  defective, 
parliament  could  not  be  called  upon  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject. 

Sir  v.  Newport  supported  the  motion.  The 
patentees  of  tolls  in  lieKand  were  geiierallv 
corporate  bodies,  or  rich  individuals,  and  witn 
these  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  were  the  objects  of  their  extortion  to 
contend.  One  of  the  most  objectionable  parts 
of  the  present  system  was  the  administering  of 
illegal  oaths  by  the  toll  collectors.  Those  col- 
lectors took  their  station  at  the  ^*  custom-gap*' 
of  a  fair,  with  a  stick  in  one  hand,  and  a  prayer- 
book  in  the  other  (a  laugh).  They  swore  the 
carters  who  brought  goods  to  market,  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  loads,  and  if  they  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  accounts  rendered,  they  took 
summary  vengeance  with  the  stick  (a  laugh). 

Mr.  Plunkett  remarked  that  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  of  the  abuses  of  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  levying  tolls  in  Ireland  must  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  otherwise  the  subject 
must  have  been  brought  under  his  official  no- 
tice. If  the  tolls  were  so  extravagantly  high  as 
was  represented,  the  country  gentlemen  out  of 
whose  pockets  they  must  principally  be  paid, 
would  not  fail  to  make  the  grievance  known, 
so  as  to  reach  the  ear  of  Government.  The  la- 
bours of  a  commission  on  the  subject  would  be 
endless.  The  number  of  toll  franchises  in  Ire- 
land amounted  to  2016,  and  each  of  them  in- 
volved a  right  to  about  20  different  kinds  of 
toll.  The  commissioners, therefore,  would  have 
upwards  of  40,000  cases  to  investigate.  It 
would  be  the  work  of  generations— ;/S/ii  natorum, 
et  qui  nascentur  ab  Ulis  (a  laugh).  He  must 
again  express  his  belief  that  the  charges  of 
abuse  under  the  existing  system  were  too  gene- 
ral.   Gray*s  description  of 

**  Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless 

breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  field  withstood,*' 

would  not  perhaps  apply  to  Ireland.  But  if 
that  country  was  without  village  Hampdens, 
she  was  in  no  want  of  legal  Hampdens  (a 
laugh).  The  latter  were  a  description  of  per- 
sons who  were  not  likely  to  acquiesce  under 
any  grievance,  and  to  whom  the  expense  of 
procuring  redress  would  not  form  a  very  im- 
portant objection  (a  laugh).  If  the  hon.  mover 
could  suggest  any  plan  for  rendering  the 
mode  of  granting  redress  more  summary,  he 
would  pledge  himself  to  endeavour  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  It  was  suggested  that  the  patents 
for  toils  in  Ireland  should  be  purchased  by 
the  public.  At  the  lowest  estimate  the  tolls 
in  Ireland  were  worth  M)0,0001.  a  year.  Par- 
liament could  not,  surely,  think  of  offering  the 
gentlemen  who  held  the  patents  less  than  20 
years*  purchase,  which  would  amount  to  the 
moderate  sum  of  10,000,0001.  He  thought  that 
his  rt.  hon.  friends  the  Chancellor  of  die  Ex- 
chequer and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  turn  the  matter  in  their  minds  a  long 
time  before  they  resolved  to  part  with  such  a 
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(toveromest  Interfered,  beinj(  able  to  do  «o  under 
a  IMfticolar  act  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Ca/den  kneir  of  nothing  more  unjust 
fhao  the  abuiei  of  which  tho  petitioners  lom- 


FsiDAT,  Apkil  88. — Lord  King  presented 
a  pecitioo  from  an  ladividoal,  named  Adrock, 
of  DiibliOf  who  bad  long  claimed  to  be  admitted 
a  freeman  of  that  ciiy.  The  petitioner  stated 
that  lie  had  been  pot  to  considerable  expence 
In  obtaining  a  moadaniHi,  notwitlMtanding  which 
hit  anfanmion  was  opposed  by  the  corporation, 
•n  die  groaod  of  hb  being  a  Catholic.  The 
petitioner  prayed  that  their  lordships  would  in- 
trodoce  into  the  bill  before  the  house  relative  to 
Iriah  corporations,  a  clause,  giving  triple  or 
fuadraple  damages,  when  persuns  were  uo- 
jmly  refused  the  privileges  of  freemen. 

MonoAT,  Mat  1. — Lord  King  presented  a 
ttetitioD  from  Wm.  Curtland,  complaining  that 
he  was  denied  admission  to  the  corporation  of 
Dublin,  thongfa  qualified,  and  a  Protestant.  An 
eiamtnntion  was  referred  to,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared Chat  the  reason  of  the  petitioner's  ex- 
dnsioo  iras,  that  he  had  given  proofs  of  libera- 
Sty,  ^  wbkJi  in  the  eye  of  the  corporation,  was 
as  bad  an  Popery.**  The  noble  lord  also  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Edward  Adcock,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  person  of  the  same  name,  from  whom 
he  had  lately  presented  a  petition,  complaining 
•f  snnilar  conduct  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin. 
The  case  of  the  present  petitioner  was  aggra- 
ftted  by  the  circumstance  of  bis  having  two 
rUldreo,  who  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion 
ef  their  father,  were  also  deprived  of  their 
fight  to  the  privileges  of  freemen. 

TuESDAT,  Mat  2. — Earl  Grep  presented  a 
petition  from  a  person  named  James  Henderson, 
who  stated  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  of  Dublin.  It  was  necessary,  as  a 
frsl  step,  to  be  admitted  to  a  Guild,  but  ad- 
tttislon  was  refused  to  him  berause  he  was  a 
Catholic.  He  applied  to  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench  for  a  writ  of  mandamus^  and  thus,  with 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  obtained  ad- 
Mission  Into  the  Guild.  He  then  claimed  to  ba 
a  member  of  the  corporation,  but  there  again 
he  was  opposed,  and  being  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  second  application  to  the  Court 
^King's  Bench,  he  was  deprived  of  his  right. 
The  petitioner  prayed,  that  a  clause  might  be 
Brtrodnced  into  the  hill  now  before  the  house, 
subjecting  corporations  to  double  or  treble 
coats  In  case  of  any  vexatious  opposition  to 
Ike  jaatand  legal  claims  of  persons  to  admission. 

Lord  CUfdem  considered  the  conduct  of  the 
carpotatioo  of  Dublin  to  be  roost  disgraceful. 
Notfatng  could  be  so  unwise  as  such  exclusions 
by  corporations,  for  it  tended  to  augment  the 
■amber  of  Catholics,  and  to  keep  up  the  irrita- 
(iaa  between  them  and  the  Protestants. 

Ij&rd  C3bnice//or  admitted,  thrttthc  exclu- 
.,  as  described,  were    vexatious ;    but  if 
proceedings  did  take  place,  every  man,  as 
^  law  now  itood,  had  a  remedy  in  his  power. 


Forty  Shilling  Freeholders, 

con  MO  MS,  Weonesdat,  Feb.  8.— Mr.  R, 
Votia  aMTod  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the 
■■hjeftof  the •iOs.freebolders'of  Ireland.  A:  pre. 
■■i  h  was  well  known  that  their  property  was  in 


danger  of  being  swept  away,  if  they  voted  con- 
trary to  the  iuclination  and  bidding  of  their  land- 
lords. The  tenants  would  prove  themselves  be« 
fore  the  world  to  he  much  better  qualified  f(»r  the 
exercising  the  rights  of  electors,  rould  they  show 
a  full  discharge  for  th<'ir  rent.  By  showing  the 
receipt  for  all  rent  due  up  to  the  time  of  the 
elet  tion,  the  404.  freeholders  would  he  rendered 
really  independent.  If  they  were  in  arrears, 
and  the  landlords  wished  them  to  vote  indepen- 
dently, they  could  give  them  the  receipt.  No 
memlier  who  wished  well  to  Ireland  would  be 
an  enemy  to  giving  thorn  thiH  boon  uhich  he  now 
proposed.  There  was  une  evil  more  which  it 
was  desirable  to  see  corrected.  Any  one  having 
a  roiyority  of  the  magistracy  on  hi>«  side,  might 
succeed  in  preventing  the  adversiary  from  regis- 
tering a  sutliclency  of  votes  to  secure  his  return. 
In  his  own  country  he  had  been  prevented  for 
19  months  from  registering  a  number  of  freehol- 
ders, and  in  the  mean  time  the  election  went 
by.  Every  gentleman  from  Ireland  would  bear 
witness  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 
Such  a  power  ought  not  to  be  left  for  any  man 
to  abuse.  He  would  propose  that  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  should  have  due  notice  of  the  ap« 
proach  of  the  freeholders  to  be  registered,  and 
in  failure  of  his  attendance,  a  person  should  be 
sworn  in,  who  should  he  bound  to  take  names,  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  clerk  for  him  to  register. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Non-resident  Burgesses. 

Thursdat,  March  9. — Sir  J.  Nemp&ri  moT« 
ed  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  SI 
Geo.  II.  c.  10,  s.  8,  (Irish  statute,  commonly 
called  the  Newtown  Act)  which  respected  the 
rights  of  burgesses  in  Ireland.  By  statute  of 
10  Henry  VII.  great  care  was  taken  that  those 
who  possessed  franchises  in  towns  corporate 
should  be  resident;  but  the  21st  Geo,  II.  c.  10, 
had  materially  altered  this  provision ;  and  the 
8th  section  declared  that  it  still  continued  im- 
practicable, in  most  of  the  towns  corporate,  to 
find  Protestant  inhabitants  who.  on  account  of 
their  circumstHnces,  were  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
such  offices :  it  therefore  went  on  to  provide, 
that  no  person  who  has  been,  or  shall  be,  duly 
elected  or  admitted  into  any  such  offices,  shall 
he  ousted  on  account  of  non-residence.  The 
Slst  of  Geo.  II.  was  passed  merely  to  admit 
non-residents  to  vote,  where  there  were  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  resident  voters.  That 
reason  was  now  quite  clone  away,  and  therefore^ 
the  Statute  ought  no  longer  to  remain  on  the 
Statute  Book.  In  Belfast,  in  Newry,  and  ia 
other  places  where  this  reason  had  once  applied, 
there  were  now  abundance  of  residents;  and  he 
knew  that  much  inconvenience  arose  in  Ireland 
in  consequence  of  non.residents  being  allowed 
to  vote,  ou  which  grounds  he  wished  for  their 
exclusion. 

Mr.  Gou/*tfrn; —The  proposition  of  the  rt.  hon. 
hart,  rested  on  one  »inj^Ie  argument, — that  ihrt 
statute  sought  to  be  repealed  having  been  pasM)d 
80  years  ago  was  unnec(>hbary  now»  inasmuch 
as  the  rtosons  which  were  state.l  In  the  preamble 
had  ceasod  to  exist,  and  the  act  was  no  louj^er 
applicable.  But  might  it  not  occur  that,  a], 
though  the  causes  which  led  to  an  enacim^ut 
might  have  ceased,  tho  enactment,  beinjc  wi-«e 
and  wholesome,  should  still  continue?  It  was 
no  arj^ument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  a  law 
that  its  application  was  not  immediately  felt 
(hear,  hear).     The  sim|ilc  question  was,  whe- 
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Prisons  in  Scotland. 

Tdmdat,  MiBCB  SI.— The  Lard  Jdvecal 
wmM  Dot  ofcad  the  lutaw  bj  rnterinj;  iolo  Ihi 
•apleaual  ddaili ortome  reldriM  ithich  be  hai 
Boied  for  iipfMi  Uis  wluecl;  but  Ihe  whuli 
■jrUem  of  priHiu  in  Scalland  required  imme 
diile  mid  tboroigh  revwion.  Criininalt  o 
■Jl  cla>4«i  and  agn.  cooviclrd  and  noder  iciru 
niioD,  were  cruwded    logviber 

*Me  receptacle*  that  coald  be  ct 
Bunj  prnafii  the  gaolen  were 
WiiDg  (Hfaer  occnpaliom  to  a" 


DttacmoitmiH 


b  bellBi 


loler 


d  duly  a. 


Bother,   he   officii' 


■  third  e*tabtiihmeDl,  ibe  gaolei 
Til  Mind,  and  Ibe  prison  «ai  maDagcd  bj 
til  danghler ;  and  in  Ibis  very  gaol  there  na*  i 
rrnwB  debtor  confined  for  no  lew  than  70001 
He  riKKladod  by  moirinic  fur  a  connnillec  "  Ii 
ii^sirv  into  the  ilale  of  Prlaoni  in  Scullani)." 

Mr.  Humt  Kcoaded  the  mnlinn. 

Mr.  Pttl  Hid,  that  it  would  be  highly  conve. 
licit  if  tbe   amaller  JHriidictiani  of  tkalluii 


I  of  tlwi 


iDtly  Ihan  i 
t  and  well. 
ill  biirfhi  ii 


■uJI  SBC.     To  maintain  a  (ufii 
diwipiiDcd  gaol  for  each  of  tbe 
ScattBBd  *>■  iopanible. 
"'  I*  ilien  appalnled. 


Scotch  Colltffes. 

HoKDAT,  Makcb  13.— -Mr.  Herrfei  moved  I 
grul  of  lOnOOOL  for  work*  carrying  on  al  Ibe 
nllege  nf  Edinburgb. 

Mr.  HmH4  desired  that  nil  the  money  voted  ir 
ftii  way  fur  Scntland  iihniUd  niii  be  given  lu  unc 
rollpge.       He  thought  thai  an  inqnir;r  «<•>''•<  >■( 

oiber  Scotch  college*,  and  to  dccfare  huw  fai 
■key  were  cunprleiit  to  tbe  objecl)  fur  whirli 
Ibfy  were  intended.  The  act  of  Union  certainly 
required  (hat  live  collegei  In  Scotland  abould  he 
tfpt'Up;  but  that  act  wan  viotaled  eiery  year, 

roatenicnt  for  the  public >ervice.  Now,  ilnai 
well  Known  that  tbe  cullegei  of  Sr.  Andrew's 
and  Ahttdcea  had  nol  Ibe  means  of  suppnrling 
thnntrlvi-s ;  and  ihat,  to  preserve  their  exisl- 
eace,  they  were  compelled  '" ' —    '" 


which  w 


uld   render 


adiivbic  Ibatthey  should  not  exi.l  atnll.  Tht 
prBfeMor*  of  Ihe  callegei  in  Scolland  Hen 
■iiiooa  for  inqoiry,  and  for  such  a  change  ai 
»«ld  reader  those  eBlablishmenIs  more  re^ 
ipectabte,  and  more  oseful  to  the  public. 

TW  CtmtctUiir  of  the  Ezchequa-  said,  that  the 
ca*e  of  Aberdeen  was  under  candderation,  and 
Ami  Ibe  Treasury  was  expecting  farther  infur- 
■iiian  npoo  tbe  lubjeit. 

Scotch  Representation. 

TinainaT,  Htacn9. — tit.  jtbcrctombie  ■^ta- 

WUtn  of  EdiDburgb,  praying  forsuoie  impruvc- 
•m  ia  what  was  called  the  representation  of 
tdiAwik.    Every  year  thi*  petilion  wat  pre- 


•eoted,  llwre  nai  fome  new  circnrauance  which 
gave  addiliuual  weight  lo  IL  This  year.  At 
penoni  Iwlonging  to  the  town  coaocil,  who 
cbosc  the  DR-mbL'r  fur  Rdinburgfa,bad  ligoed  iba 
petition.  By  su  doing,  ibey  bad  shown  that 
Ihcir  sympaihy  vtilh  the  bulk  of  their  fellow- 
cilizens  was  greater  Ihan  Ihcir  sympathy  whh 
Ibe  members  of  the  corporation  of  which  [hay 
formed  ■  pari.  When  he  firal  preaenied  thb 
pelilion,  he  had  prescnk'd  it  in  Ihe  Bnn  convic- 
tion that  it  was  founded  in  truth  and  jnitlce, 
and  nothing  had  since  occurred  to  alter  thai 
conviction.  He  bad  presented  il,  l>ecnt»e  ho 
believed  that  Ibe  citizens  of  Edinbargh  nould 
prokecute  it  with  prudence,  Grmncsa,  and  per- 
severance :  in  thai  eipecluiion  he  had  not  livea 
diiappoinled.  He  had  presented  il,  because  ha 
was  convinced,  not  only  thul  it  would  be  pru- 
dent and  juil  to  grant  the  refunn  demandt^d,  but 
that,  by  widening  Ihe  basis  of  Ihe  conslilDlion, 
they  would  give  additional  strength  and  flniiness 
to  the  saperatructire  reared  upon  il.  He  Iben 
moved  Ihat  Ibv  pelilion  be  bruughl  up. 

Sir  a.  CUrk  laid,  tbtre  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  representation  of  Edinburgh.  The  house 
bad  no  more  right  to  lake  Hway  tho  eirlusivu 
rifht  of  eleciion  from  the  curpuration  of  Kdln- 
burgh  Ihan  from  the  corpoialions  of  Bath  and 
Portimouih.  Such  rights  vrere  never  taken 
away  by  the  house,  unless  il  wns  shown  that  iba 
parlies  had  been  guilty  of  gross  curripljon  ia 

Mr.  Ilu7nt  observed,  that  the  ban.  member 
argued  as  if  Ibe  eiiilonce  of  an  abuse  in  noo 

ence  of  Ihe  same  abusn  in  nnrilhrr  country. 
Tbe  Goveronient,  which  was  making  whnleiome 
refurmiin  many  of  uur  inslilnlions,  could  nol 
do  better  ihan  make  a  reform  here,  fur  no 
where  ivat  il  more  necessary.  If  Ibe  Govern- 
ment  acted  upon  principle,  iliey  would  consent 
III  Ihe  reform  which  th.-ae  petitioners  asked  for, 
as  It  would  n-nder  ilie  magistrates  of  Edin. 
burgh  more  roapeilahle  Ibaii  the)  weic  under 
Ibe  present  system  of  soir-eieclion    and   self. 

Sir  R.  FergaitOH .-— 1'he  system  of  Sct>lch  ru- 
presentaliun,  buth  in  biiroughs  and  rnuntiea, 
wns  highly  disgrarcfiil,  and  required  ug-nural 

Pelilion  brought  up*. 

FOREIGN  DEPENDENCIES. 
Cuuada. 

Wbdweioat,   MAiicif   I.— Mr.  mme  said, 

relative  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  bn 
was  convinced  that  if  a  diOerenl  policy  wis 
puntu''d  u  lib  niipecl  lu  those  rolonien,  we 
should,  insieadof  spending  half  a  million  yearly 
upon  them,  put  them  in  a  situatlnn  to  contribnlc 
mainly,  if  nol  entirely,  to  their  own  support. 
He  should,  on  a  future  occasion,  bring  undec 
Ihe  consideration  of  the  house  a  motion  fur  ei- 
tabliahing  thiiw^  colonies  as  indepondenl  states, 

fending  Ihrm.  He  should  now  move,  as  a  pre- 
liminary itrp.  for  "  an  abttraci  of  tbe  several 
lunis  issued  to  those  colonies  since  tbe  peace  of 


Mr.  n 


Hon 


said,  that  the  ai 
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—fke  abiolote  wtamrtt — wai  proof  loScirat 
How  did  the  West  lodies  fttaod — what  raptures 
bftd  been  made  there?     At  the  Bahamas  we 
hsd  had  115  slaves  seited;   at   the   Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  8;  io  Jamaica*  40;  in  Barbadoes, 
3;  in  St.  Lucia,  7 ;  in  Trinidad,  8;  in  Grenada, 
3i  in  all  the  rest  of  the  West  India  inlands  not 
sse :  while  in  the  Mauritius  the  scixures  had 
been  2180  op  to  March  18SS;  an  amount  ten 
tise*  exceeding  those  of  all  onr  other  settle- 
■ents  put  together.    Some  of  the  seixures  in 
the  Wea  Indies,  too,  had  not  been  seizures  of 
inporfedslavea,  bat  had  arisen  from  mistakes  in 
pssportSri — The  state  of  the  registry,    in   the 
Maaritias,  was  an  additional  fact,  if  any  farther 
proof  were  needful.    Not  one  of  the  really  im- 
psnaat  regniatioos  of  the  registry  system  had 
Ifea  carried  into  ezecaiioo  in  the  Mauritius. 
There  wasantrict  injanctifMi  toregister  the  mark« 
h>  which  different  slaves  n  ere  distinguished.  The 
dbjrct  of  the  order  was,  that  it  should  be  knnwu 
frHB  whom  slaves  were  purchased,  and  from 
what  estate  tl^y  came.     By  comparing  these 
■arks  tbe  accuracy  of  the  terms  and  the  prac- 
tices parsned  in  the  acquirement  or  disposal  of 
slaf  es  night  be  checked.    The  returns  from  the 
Maaritias  had  omitted  this  in  99  cases  out  of 
100,  and  they  consequently  afforded  no  means 
•f  ditcovefy  whatever.     He  should  produce  a 
le^isfer  frnni  the  Mauritius  before  a  committee 
of  the  house,  in  order  tlust  the  members  might 
ice  that  snch  registries  were  kept  only  to  cover 
the  slave-trade,  and  were  never  used  for  any 
other  parpose.    The  population  of  the  Mauri- 
ties.  according  to  the  census  taken  in    1816, 
asmnted  to  87360  souls.    There  had  been  no 
letims  made,  according  to  tbo  orders  in  coun- 
cil, either  for  the  years  1817  or  1818.     In  1819 
Ike  retoms  made  the    population  amount  to 
9300.    In  18^  the  return  was  only  7000  and 
odd.    There  was  a  penalty  of  1001.  enacted  by 
bw,  for  every  case  of  false  return.     The  ex- 
treaie«  of  these  returns,  between  1816  and  1829, 
were  87360  and  7000  souls.     The   difforcnrc 
«a«  ronwt|aent I y  80,000.    The  penally  of  1001. 
farearh  error  would  amount,  upon  this  difler- 
rsce,  to  00  less  than  8,000,0001.     The  Govern- 
■rat  ought  at  least  to  recollect,  that  every 
ili%e  not  correctly  returned   in  the  registers, 
«ai  fivHeited.   He  must  also  state,  that,  accord- 
iag  to  the  law,  every  slave,  who  had  been  im- 
parted into  the  island,  since  1800,  was  free. 
By  the  laws  of  England  such  slaves  wore  eman- 
cipated, and,  without  the  grossest  violation  of 
that  law,   they  could  not  be  returned  to  the 
plaater^.    He  believed  that  there  were  between 
fort}  and  fifty  thousand  slaves  of  this  descrip- 
tioa.    To  prove  the  extent  to  which  slaves  had 
Wen  forfeited,  by  this  violation  of  tho  registers, 
he  would  refer  only  to  the  return  from  Caltboqi. 
TUs  return,  since  1816,  bad  made  the  slaves 
It  only  to  2S€l     He  could  produce  wit- 
to  the  hooae  to  prove  that  they  had  seen 
the  introdoction  of  new  negroes  upon  the  es- 
tste,  and  oikers  would  give  evidence  to  esta- 
klaih the  Cact,  that  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred 
se^raes  had  been  seen  upon  the  property  at  a 
tiaf.    For  the  treatment  of  the  unhappy  peo- 
pk  ia  thb  ialaodf  if  he  forbore  from  adverting 
ti  it,  it  was  only  because  he  wished,  in  the  first 
■Muce,  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  proof 
te  the  simve-tnde   was  tbore  broadly  and 
«pcalv  carried  oa.      Every  state  of   slavery 
vmU  aeceanrily  be  a  state  of  oppression :  but 
^  krocity  of  tbe  system  was  always  found  to 
where  a  ready  market  azisted,  from 


which  fresh  supplies  of  the  commodity  could  be 
procured  ;    and    the  details  of  those  horrors 
which  were  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, would  surpriiie  even  tlMikC  to  whom  tho 
atrocities  of  other  settlcmcMits  were  familiar. 
The  very  private  soldiers  who  had  served  upon 
that  station,  spoke  with  disgUHt  and  indignation 
of  the  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed;  hut 
the  dnpositions  of  these  p<>nions  would  go  be- 
fore the  commitlee  for  which  he  was  moving ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  therefore,  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  no- 
toriety of  the  illicit  trade.     The  internal  state 
of  the   colony  showed   it  in  a  degree   which 
seemed  to  make  denial  almoHt   ridiculous,  and 
showed  that  the  importation  must  be  extensive. 
The  slave  population  of  Port  I^onis,  in  1818, 
had  been  ntturned  at  I  l,(N)0.     An  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  a  register  of  slave  burials, 
returned,  in  six  yearn,  6500' dead;  rather  more 
than  half  the  whole  number  :    and  yet  (would 
the  house  credit  it  ?)  by  the  last  returns  the  po- 
pulation appeared  to  have  increased.    No  doubt, 
it  had  increased.     The  only  question  was,  from 
what  quarter  hsd  the  increase  been  derived  ? 
Again,  in  the  Seycht*Iles,  the  French  accounts, 
in    1 8  IS,    made    the    slave    population    ISOO. 
Now,  in  less  than  eleven  years,  this  population 
had  grown   up  to  6740.     In  the  interim  SOOO 
had  &)oo  exported  to  the  Mauritius;  and  an  il- 
licit exportation  had  been  going  on,  which  might 
at  least  be  calculated  at  2000  more.     The  hon. 
Governor  (Sir  R.  Fnrquhar)  had  stated,  that  the 
slave  population  in  the  Mauritius  hud,  within 
a  few  years,  been  reduced  S5  per  cent.      But 
this  statement  was  not  borne  out  by  after  in- 
quiry.    It  appeared  that,  in  1815,  the  number 
of  slsves  registen*d  was  45/)00;  but  when  an 
examination  took  plnce  in   1818,  three   years 
afterwards,  th«^  number  of  slaves  in  the  inland 
was  87,000;  being  1S,000  more  than  appeared 
to  ha>e  been  registered,  and  who  must  have 
been  brounchl  in  surreptitiously.      In  the  same 
way  the  Governor  had  represented  that  there 
were  but  .^000  slaves  in  the  Seychelles  in  1815; 
hut  in  1818,  when  a  census  was  taken  of  the 
slaves  there,  the  number  was  found  to  be  5500, 
being  an  increast^  of  2500  in  the  course  of  thn^e 
years.      It   was  almost    incredible    that  such 
things  could  be  done  in  the  present  day,  and 
under  Britiidi  officers,  but  such,  nevertheless, 
was  the  fact.     The  hon.  (iovrmor  said,  in  one 
of  his  despatches  to  Lord  Bathurst,  '^  I  am  a 
friend  to  minkind,  and  therefore  an  enemy  to 
the  slave  trade."     Nevertheless,  the  hon.  gent, 
said,   in  another  desimtch,   that    "    the  hlave 
trade  does  not  extend  to  the  Mauritius ;    but 
if    it    does,  it  should  be  recollected   that  we 
have  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  their  cus- 
toms and  religion,  which  customs  comprisi^  the 
slave  trade."     He  fjirlher  said,  (and  here  he 
was  mistaken),  *^  we  have  allowed  the  blave 
trade  at  Trinadad  ;'*  and  he  went  on  to  argue, 
that  as  it  was  allowed  at  Trinidad,  it  ought,  a 
fortiori,    to    be    permitted    at    the    Mauritius, 
**  where  slavery  is  the  very  soul  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  people."— After  recapitulating  the 
sources  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  founded  his 
case,  the  hon.  member  observed,  that  in  bring- 
ing forward  this  subject,  he  had  carefully  ab- 
stained from  the  slightest  attempt  to  run  awny 
with  the  feelings  of  the  house :  he  had  simply 
adhered  to  facts.— With  respect  to  the  course 
pursued  in  procuring  slaves,  he  had  applied  to 
a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  CapUin  Moresby, 
for  information.     That  gallant  officer  declined 
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w«i  gf  veo  up  to  at,  the  inhabiiants  w«re  pM* 

■effed  of  •  certain  mmber  of  dAvcw,  who  of 

coBfse  iMWceedeil  with  them  to  the  Biauritlui. 

I%io  fm'uU  hod<  however,  already  been  set  at 

reit.     Itf  a  reif icw  which  favonre^f  the  princi- 

plea  of  the  hon.  membtr^TM^  EdiHSurgh  JRe- 

«<cw— 'On  apology  had  been  Bade,  and  jumice 

hid  been  doaa  to  hfao  (Sir  R.  Farqahar)  in  con- 

M^oence  of  an  error  which  the  conductors  of 

Ihat   pabiiGaiioD  had  proirioMly  fiilieti  ioto^ 

with  reapect   to  this  transaction.<-- Before  he 

procee4f  d  fanher>  he  nmit  protest  against  con- 

ftinding  (aa  the  hoa.  member  had  done)  the 

Seychelles  with  (ho  Mauritius.    The  Seychelles 

coBu«ied  of  an  archipelago  of  many  islands,  and 

vpre  a  thonsand  miles  from    the    Mauritius. 

Usder  these  circumstanres,  he  could  be  no  more 

rvtpoBsible  for  what  was  done  there,  than  the 

Brkiiih  GoTemoftent  coold  be  for  any  transar- 

(MMtat  Gibraltar  (hear,  bear)^-*The  next  ubser- 

vaiion  of  the  hon.  gent,  was,  that  there  were 

iOuOOO  Bore  ataves  in  MaarHias  thnn  bad  been 

f^gisi«red,  and  this  supposed  fact  he  cndea- 

voured  to  eUablish  by  various  proofs.    >le  (Sir 

R.  Farqahar)  had  iie%er  denied,  and  indeed  it  was 

■dbiiCed  laat  year,  that  up  to  IHSO,  when  he  re- 

tiracd  fftMB  hb  Government,  (here  bad  been  se* 

vera!  eaCcosive  debarkations  of  staves.    When, 

boweter,  the  bon.  gent,  asserted,  (bat  so  many 

••40^000  slaves  bad  been  fiandulenily  intro- 

dsced  into  the  Maoritins,  be  (Sir  R.  F.)  mnst 

»itfabol4  bia  belief  of  it.    In  the  early  part  of 

hii  gofemment,  fraudulent  importations  bad 

heen  made ;  but  tboogh  he  had  not  brought  it 

dswa  With  bini«  be  had  in  his  possession  a  memo. 

laadaa,  ia  the  hand  writing  of  the  French  Ge- 

ssral,  Decaen,  a  very  able  and  iutelllgent  offi. 

rer,  in  the  folio  wing  terms :— **  I1ie  Returns  of 

slaves  at  (he  Mauritius  are  69,000,  by  the  tax- 

raiU  hot  to  my  certain  knoH  ledge,  from  infor- 

■aiiea  I  derive  from  my  CommisBariesand  others, 

there  are  60^000  slaves  in  the  colony.*'    This 

mi  almost  decisive  upoa  the  point;  and  it  was, 

hi^ides,  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Law  of  Regis. 

(ration  was  very  defective,  and  that,  although  it 

aM|ht  be  a|»piicable  to  other  possessions,  it  was 

V4^rj  unfit  for  the  Mauritius  :  it  could  no  more 

he  applied  to  all  the  colonies,  than  a  cobbler 

coald  make  ouo  last  suit  (he  feet  of  all  his  cus- 

(onerk    Allowance  ought  besides  to  be  made 

fi>r  betveco  seven  and  ten  thousand  slaves  car. 

ri<*d  oC  in   1819  by  the  cholera  morbus, — The 

hoa.  gent,  had  next  called  the  attention  of  the 

hoass  lo  whot  be  termed  the  appearance  of  a 

Khole  fleet  of  vessels  ofl"  the  coast,  which  had 

bdoced  a  Colonel  to  call  out  the  troops,  under 

^  apprehensioa  of  an  invasion.     Afterwards 

it  tsmrd  amt  that  the  supposed  fleet  of  enemies 

««  only  a  fleet  of  slave  traders.     The  fact 

wsi,  that  tbey  were  two  small  vessels,  with 

•hout  J 50  fUaves,  aad  were  seised,  prosecuted, 

n(f  condemned'     The  boo.  gent,  said  that  some 

^fmeh  enga/:ed  in  the  trade  brought  a  freight 

•f  lOOO  slave*  each  to  the  colony.    If  he  had 

Hffced  tbis  calculation,  and  said  a  100,  he 

*«cld  have  spoken  within  reason  j  for  the  ve«. 

*<*  engaged  in  the  slave  traffic  were  chiefly 

toill  .srbo«itiers  t    and,  however  closely  tbey 

■aiht  he   packed,  (he  largest  would  not  hold 

"tvr  than  ISO  or  800,  and  others  mit  more  than 

^4  w  SO  slaves.     The  grossest  misrcpresenta* 

(i«at  had  been  made  upon  this  point  on  both 

"^    In  the  Morning  CkronicU  he  had  rual  a 

p*n{ra(rfi,  bearing  (be  stamp  of  a  certain  mint, 

«k!tk  awrted  that  WJOOO  slaves  had  been  il- 

I'KiQj  introduced  into  (he  Mauritius,  and  that  - 

n^.  1W6. 


tbey  were  thrown  npon  the  coast  there  In  (bp 
most  open  way.    It  went  on  to  add,  that  (he 
slave  trade  was  carried  on  from  the  Seychelles, 
where  the  slaves  were  taught  French  for  six 
months,  after  which  they  were  brought  to  the 
Manritius  with  impunity.    The   whole  was  a 
most   incredible.  stor>' ;    but    both    statements 
could  not  bo  true  *.   either  the  slaves  were  not 
thrown  upon  the  coast  In  the  mobt  open  way, 
or,  if  they  were,  it  coold  not  be  necesitar}'  (u 
teach  them  French  (hoar).     With  respect  to  the 
disproportion  of  the  sexes,  It  appeared,  by  a  re- 
turn he  had  obtained  only  two  days  ago,  that  the 
annual  diminution  of  3  per  rent  no  longercxLstcd, 
and  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  was  less  than  it 
had  been.    He  (Sir  K.  F.)  had  himself  visited 
the  plantations  and  habitations  of  several  indi- 
viduals, and  found  that  the  sexes  were  well 
paired,  and  that  the  population  was  proceeding 
in  the  regular  course,  so  as  to  enable  (he  colony 
to  flourUh  without  the  introduction  of  fieao 
slaves.     It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  In  what 
way    the    problems  of    the   hon.  gent,  were 
to  be  solved.     If  the  population   increased, 
the  charge  was,  that  the  effect  was  produced 
by  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves :  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  decreased,  then  It  was  owing  to 
the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  negroes  (bear, 
hear).    As  to  Mr.   Higginson's  story,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Sir  R.  Farqnhar)  that  alt  that 
individual   represented  could  be   most  easily 
and  naturally  explained.     Ho  saw  a  schooner 
and  blacks  going  backwards  and  forwards  In 
boats.    The  planters  were  obliged  to  employ 
schooners  for  tho   transit   of  their   produce, 
and  that  produce  was  conveyed  on  board  by 
means  of  slave  sailors,  who,  of  course,  went  tn 
and  fro  to  unload  or  load  the  vessels.    Nothing 
better  than  suspicion  had- been  advanced  by 
the  hon.  gent. :  but  the  fair  Inference  was,  that 
what  Mr.  Iligginsi»?i  saw  was  only  the  exerrUe 
of  honest  commerce  in  a  legal  manner. — "With 
regard  to  seizures  by  soldiers,  positive  orders 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  Horse  Guards  (hat ' 
soldiers  should  not  be  allowed  to  seize,  as  they 
were  not  competent  to  do  to,  but  that  they  wcro 
only  to  give  information  to  a  magintiaie,  who 
was  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.    Such  a  deci- 
sion  was  founded  on  wisdom  and   prudence. 
He  begi^ed  also  to  observe,  in  allusion  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  hon.  g(>nt.*H  speech,  (hat  no 
comparison  could  be  fairly  instituted  betweon 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Maurltlns.    The  for- 
mer  had  long  been  prepared  for  the  change  in 
the  law  by  the  debates  in  Parliament,  whilo  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Moiiritius  were  in  ignoranct^ 
upon  the  subject,  and  as  a  conquered  Frei:ch 
colony  it  could  not  be  snppoM^d  favournble  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     The  hen.  g"nt. 
had  given  great  importance  to  what  wnH  really 
a   very   trivial    matter — the    hotter    which    lie 
(Sir  II.  F.)  had  written.     When  In*  went  to  the 
Maui itiuH  from  India,  nothing  was  known  re. 
garding  the  new  regulations  for  staves,  and 
under  Buch  circumstances  it  was  ver^-  natural 
for  the  inhabitants  to  ask  whether  they  might  be 
permitted  to  obtain  a  pro|mrlinn  of  female 
slaves.     He  remembered  that  he  had  not  tole- 
rated it  s  he  felt  that  tho  slave  trade  was  abo- 
lished  in  the  island  the  moment  the  Hritish  flag 
was  hoisted  in  the  colonv  :  but  he  saw  no  rea- 

• 

son  why  he  should  not  subirltlbr^  question  to 
Government  (bear,  hear).  It  was  true  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  planting  of 
sugar;  but  perha|>s  (he  hon.  f^ent.  was  no( 
an  are  that  this  was  thp  only  plant  which  coultf 
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object ;  ft  comprised  Aomeroos  details,  Impli- 
c^ied  mmny  persons,  wkI  embraced  a  great  mass 
of  nfonnatloD ;  be  coold  wish,  tberefore,  that 
be  sboald  limit  it  as  to  time,  and  state  more 
specifically  into  what  circumstances  he  meant 
to  inquire. 

Mr.  Bmxtvn  had  no  hesitation  in  statin;  that 
it  was  his  object  to  get  the  whole  body  of  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  before  the  house.  He 
contended,  that  in  ISIO,  1811,  and  every  sub- 
Kqnent  year  op  to  lb84,  the  slave-trade  had 
pnsvailed  at  the  Isle  of  France.  He  could 
prove  that  it  existed  in  1824. 

Mr.  fF.  Horitm  admitted  that  the  papers  would 

Srove  that  the  trade  had  not  been  eitinguished 
I  1818;  hot  tlie  point  was,  whether  the  Go- 
vrmment  of  the  Mauritius  knew  that  the  trade 
cootifloed,  and  the  papers  must  show  it  He 
koped  the  bon.  member  would  limit  his  inquiry, 
AT  the  time  of  the  house  might  be  wasted  to  oo 
{isrpose. 

Mr.  BtfxtoH  was  surprised  at  the  slight 
lotice  taken  by  his  hon.  friend  of  the  enormities 
he  had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house. 
Was  it  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  house  to  in- 
qiire  whether  these  enormities  existed  ?  The 
nave  Trade  was  still  carried  on,  and  was  it  not 
the  doty  of  the  house  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Cmmittg  said  that  he  might  have  objected 
to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gent.,  on  the  ground  of 
the  want  of  limitation  as  to  time,  and  because 
he  cafled  on  the  house  to  vote  for  an  inquiry 
viihont  the  papers  being  before  it;  he  might 
object,  too,  on  the  ground  of  his  statement  being 
so  vagne,  so  general,  and  reflecting  upon  indivi- 
4ial  character;  but  as  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  pat  it  were  national  grounds;  as  he  had  un- 
derstood bim  to  say  that  the  continuance  of  t!.e 
ilave  trade  was  countenanced  by  British  autho- 
rities, when  endeavours  were  making  by  us  to 
iiqiire  into  France  and  other  rountries  a  por- 
tioo  of  the  spirit  which  animated  Parliament  on 
this  subject ;  after  this  public  accusation 
sgainiit  the  local  goTernmcnt  and  against  the 
cooDtry, — not  against  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
(for  he  admitted  their  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
evil),  but  he  charged  the  country,  and  under- 
took  to  prove  that  charge; — after  this,  he 
thought  it  would  have  an  ill  effect  in.fureign 
coflotries,  if  Parliament  were  to  show  a  dinpo- 
litira  to  refuse  inquiry*  He  should  not  there- 
fere  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Brougham  remarkt>d,  that  if  charges  were 
levelled  at  all,  they  were  levelled  at  the  coun- 
trv,  and  the  authoritieH  in  the  island.  He 
thoeght  that  enough  mi^^ht  be  seen  09  the  face 
of  tin;  papers  they  were  in  possession  of,  to 
JBitifjF  the  hoube  in  going  into  an  inquiry. 
Re  would  vote  simply  un  the  facts  before  the 
hease,  and  on  the  credit  of  the  evidence  which 
til  bon.  friend  had  promised  to  produce. 

The  question  was  put  and  agreed  to,  and  the 
conmittee  appointed. 


Slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 

TcESDAT,  Feb.  28. — Lord  Palmerston  pre- 
■sted  a  peliliun  from  the  Univen>ity  of  Cam- 
hridj^,  praying  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
davery,  and  observed,  that  it  was  gratifying  to 
iid  that  those  seats  nf  learning,  which  formed 
He  sarsery  of  our  future  statesmen,  bad  felt  so 
*catet5  ^n    *  system  totally  at  variance  with 
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they  were  in  the  habit  of  inculcating.  He- 
trusted  that  Parliament  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with  what  it  had  already  done  ;  but  would  se* 
cure  a  prospective  abolition  of  this  inhuman 
practice.  Mo  one  was  wild  enough  to  expect 
that  this  could  be  done  at  once  :  but  if  the  re- 
solutions of  1823  were  carried  into  full  ef[ect^ 
there  would  be  a  fair  prospect  that  the  object 
would  gradually  be  attained,  it  was  painful 
to  see  the  opposition  which  these  resolutions 
had  met  with  from  the  colonial  legislatures, 
although  their  interests  had  been  most  tenderly 
treated ;  it  was,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  they 
would  now  duly  appreciate  the  friendly  feeling 
which  had  been  evinced  toward;*  them,  and  no 
longer  attempt  to  retard  a  measure  which  it 
was  not  in  their  power  ultimately  to  defeat. 


variance 
the  priottples  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
*hjch/as  niinbters  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  separately  from  their  families—that  manumit^ 


Wednesday,  March  I. — Numerous  peti- 
tions were  presented,  praying  for  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  our  colonial  slaves,  and 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  On  present- 
ing one  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tamworth, 

Mr.  W,  Peel  stated  his  entire  concurrence  in 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  Some  measure 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  was  necessary  in  order  to  a  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  altogether.  Amongst  other 
laws  entailing  great  hardships  on  the  slaves,  he 
thought  one  peculiarly  odious;  it  was  that  by 
which  a  slave  could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence 
in  capital  cases,  where  the  evidence  of  a  white 
person  could  be  procured ;  m>  that,  according 
to  this  law,  if  a  white  man  were  guilty  of  mur- 
der in  the  presence  of  slaves,  and  only  one 
white  person  besides  the  murderer  were  present, 
that  white  man,  even  though  he  were  the  mur- 
derer^s  brother,  would  be  received  as  a  witness, 
while  the  testimony  of  all'  the  slaves  present 
would  be  excluded.  This  practice  called  loudly 
for  redress. 

Mr.   F,   Bujcton  presented  a   petition  from 
London  and  its  vicinity,  which  wns  signed  by 
7^,(XX)  persons;  a  proof,  he  said,  of  the  great 
interest  which  this  subject  had  excited  through- 
out the  country.     He  should  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  inquiring  what  course  Government  in- 
tended to  pursue  respecting  it.     The  question 
had  been  tirst  agitated  in  18^23 :    and  at   that 
period  ministers  had  stated  that  it  was  a  subject 
too  delicate  to  be  managed  by  an  individual^ 
and  that  it  had  better  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
Those,  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  forward, 
consented  to  this  proposal,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly, on  certain  conditions,  transferred  to  the 
care  of  Government.     On  this  occasion,  the  rt. 
hon.  g;ent.  (Mr.  Canning)  had  professed  views 
on   this  subject  which  did  not  differ  from  his 
own  (Mr.  Buxton*H).     The  rt.  hon.  gent,  con- 
curred in  thinking  the  system  a  most  inhuman 
one,  at  variance  both  with  Christianity  and  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  moving  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  house,  had  pledged  it  to  an  immediate  ame- 
lioration, and  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  must  admit  that  ministers  had,  in  conformity 
with  these  resolutions,  issued  orders  in  council 
to  the  colonies,  and  done  their  utmost  to  secure 
their  adoption  ;  neither  could  it  be  denied  that 
these   orders  contained  excellent  regulations ; 
they  provided  for  the  admission  of  negro  evi- 
dence— the  legalization  of  negro  marriages — 
the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets — the  regula- 
tion of  the  punishment oV the  whip — that  females 
should  be   subject  to  no  corporal  punishment 
whatsoever — that    slaves   should  not  be  sold 
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tojv  (iwar,  bear)  i  and  if  it  should  fail,  Parlia- 
■eni  would  at  leait  have  the  consolation  of  not 
havini^  reported  to  the  ultimate  measure  until 
they  had  eihanited  all  their  expectations  of  any 
thin;  being  done  by  the  colonies  themselves 
(hear,  hear).  The  bon.  member  (Mr.  Buxton) 
has  anticipated  a  part  of  what  1  have  to  say  on 
this  subject,  by  adverting  to  a  speech  which  1 
delivered  in  the  last  century  (a  laugh),  and  has 
•odeavourcd  to  fix  me  with  the  opinions  of  that 
speech,  and  to  hold  me  bound  to  follow  them  on 
the  present  occasion.     I  own,  sir,  1  ha\e  often 

felt  a  degree  of  envy  for  those  men  who  are  not 

trammelled  by  responsibility  (loud  cheers,  and 

lacgbter),  and  who  can  give  full  bcope  to  the 

cDthasiasm  of  their  nature,  throwing  upon  others 

the  necessity  of  reducing  their  feelings  within 

proper  limit*,  and  moulding  them  into  the  form 

of  political  expediency  (cheers).     I  cannot  take 

apon  myself  to  remembiT  all  the  opinions  I  de- 

litered  at  the   period  referred  to.     I  will  not 

uy  thui  I  amover  prudent  now,  but  I  was  much 

less  so  then ;  and  although  I  do  not  quite  rc- 

nember  the  occasion,  I  do  not  mean  to  shrink 

from  the  responsibility  i  and  yet,  peihaps,  one 

oaght  not  to  be  too  strictly  bound  by  opinions 

delivered  at  so  distant  a  period.     I  understand 

fkat  pains  ba>e  been  taken  to  distribute  some 

extracts  from  a  work  of  a  learned  gent.  (Mr. 

Brougham)  :  indeed  I  have  been  favoured  with 

an  extract  from  that  work,  which  the  learned 

fffnt.  will,  I  trust,  not  be  offended  by  my  say- 

iflg,  1  hare  never  read   until  this  day  (bear, 

hear);  but  I  think  the  learned  gent,  would  as 

little  like  to  stand  to  some  of  the  opinions  con- 

taiaed  in  it,  at  the  present  moment,  as  I  do,  to 

be  tied  down  to  sentiments  expressed  in  an  earjy 

period  of  youth.    Although  I  cannot  recollect 

the  precise  period  of  my  ardour,  in  those  early 

days  when   I  said  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 

houte  not  to  intrust  the  masters  of  slaves  with 

the  execoiion  of  measures  for  their  improve- 

iaeat,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  must  have  been 

•a  some  discussion  of  the  Slave  Trade.    Then 

there  was  no  question  of  emancipation ;  and  as 

the  colonists  then  maintained,  untruly,  that  the 

abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  be  injurious 

to  their  interests,    I  rather  incline  to   think 

it  was  an  answer   to  some   such  argument  as 

that,   and  that  I  contended,  where  there  was 

ao  oncontrouled  power,  and  an  unshackled  sup- 

plj,  there  would  be  little  economy  of  labour, 

or  of  human  life.     The  leader  of  an  army  of 

lOOjOOO  men  would  be  much  more  likely  to  rush 

into  inconsiderate  enterprises  than  he  who  had 

a  little  ftacleui  of  S0,000.     This,  I  rather  think, 

was  the  purport  of  my  argument;  but  I  speak 

entirely  from  conjecture.     But  what  I  stated 

then  is  not  inconsutcnt  with  what  is  proposed 

BOW.  Do  I  trust  to  the  masters  the  sole  execu- 
tion of  measures  for  improving  their  slaves, 

when  1  tell  them,  that  if  they  do  not  accomplish 

the  object,   there  are  measures  behind,  which 

will  cons  pel  them  ?     Is  it  not,  in  fact,  trying 

every  thing  first,  before  it  becomes  necessary 

to  resort  to  immediate  coercion  (heai,hear)? 

Coercion  mast  be  applied  to  confirmed  contu- 
macy ;  but  that  degree  of  contumacy  has  not 

}et  arisen  (hear,  bear).     I  do  confess,  I  have 

SKo  some  symptoms  displayed,  which  the  Go- 

Teraneot  would  much  desire  to  see  done  away 

with.     But  time  may  render  any  extraordinary 

■Merference  unnecessary;  and  during  the  in- 
terval which  shall  be  left  for  the  trial  of  theex- 

penssent,  I  mean  to  supply  an  omission,  which 

1  aaataloss  how  it  could  have  occurred  at  the 
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Passing  of  these  resolutions;  but  I  mean  to 
Propose  that  these  resolutions  bo  communicated 
^  the  House  of  Lords,  for  their  concurrence.—* 
1  have  now  stated  the  whole  amount  of  what 
the  Government  proposes  to  do.  I  trust  the 
house  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  make  any  attempt  at 
legislating  in  the  present  session ;  but  I  do  so, 
neither  denying  the  abstract  power  of  parlia- 
ment, or  the  possibility  of  an  occasion  arising 
for  its  exercise  ;  but  simply  not  admitting  that 
a  case  has  ai  Lien  to  call  for  its  exercise  at  the 
present  moment  (cheers). 

Mr.  UrottgAam :— The  most  important  of  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  orders  in  council, 
without  denying  the  importance  of  others,  was 
that  which  related  to  the  manumission  of  slaves 
— meaning  thereby  not  the  lowering  of  the  dutiea 
hitherto  paid  upon  the  manumission,  but  tbo 
power  of  compeiliog  the  master  to  sell  the  slave 
bis  freedom  upon  an  appraisement.  The  in- 
struction whii'h  was  next  in  importance,  was 
that  which  related  to  the  admissibility  of  negro 
evidence  in  cases  where  whites  were  interested. 
The  third  in  tm^iortance  was  the  instruction  re- 
specting the  whip  or  driving — meaning  thereby 
not  any  regulation  controlling  the  power  of  the 
driver  by  limiting  the  number  of  lashes  to  be  in- 
flicted at  once,  but  the  abolition  of  the  driving 
system,  and  the  use  of  the  whip  as  a  stimulus 
to  labour.  Now,  taking  manumission,  slave 
evidence,  and  the  whip,  in  the  three  significa- 
tions which  he  had  described,  how  many  of  the 
colonies  having  legislatures  of  their  own  had, 
up  to  the  present  time,  passed  laws  upon  these 
great  questions,  excepting  Tobago  and  Barba- 
does,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  bis  hon. 
friend,  and  which  had  made  regulations  con- 
cerning them  in  an  act,  which  was  so  objection- 
able on  a  thousand  other  scores,  that  he  could 
almost  have  wished  that  it  never  had  been  pass- 
ed. He  might  also  add  the  same  question  with 
respect  to  the  clause  in  the  orders  prohibiting 
the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent 
and  child,  among  the  slaves. 

Mr.  Cannings  in  examining  his  papers,  fieveral 
times  mentioned  colonies  as  having  passed  laws 
on  the  subjects  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  afterwards  said  that  he  was  mistaken  on  the 
point.  He  was  understood  ultimately  to  say, 
that  St.  Vincent's,  Tobago,  St.  Kitfs,  Domi- 
nica, Antigua,  Grenada,  and  St.  Lucia,  had 
passed  laws  permitting  the  admissibility  of  ne- 
gro evidence.  With  regard  to  manumission  in 
the  sense  given  to  it  by  the  learned  gentleman, 
only  one  colony  had  permitted  it.  The  instruc- 
tion regarding  the  noii-scparation  of  families 
had  been  adopted  by  five  of  the  colonies — by 
Tobago,  St.  Kill's,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Dominica*. 

Mr.  Brougham. — But  none  of  them  have  abo- 
lished the  witip  as  part  and  essence  of  the  driving 
system  ? 

Mr.  Canning, — Yes,  in  one  island,  St.  Vin- 
cent's. In  Jamaica  the  power  of  taking  by  be- 
quest, a  point  of  no  small  importance,  had  been 
secured  to  the  slave  by  the  regulations  made 
for  the  general  security  of  his  property. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  observed  that  it  was  evident  to 

♦  By  Parliamentary  Paper  (814),  for  which 
see  the  volume  of  Parliamentary  Abstract*  for 
1826,  it  appears  that  this  statement  is  not  given 
quite  correctly.  In  fact  the  returns  are  not 
quoted  with  exactness  in  the  right  hon.  gent's 
speech. 
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all  penoni  whii  had  read  the  Duke  of  Man- 
rhescer'n  ipeech  to  the  Awembly  of  Jamaica, 
that  it  wa»  animated  by  a  spirit  of  inveterate 
hostility  to  any  amelioration  in  the  slave  Hys- 
ti'ni.  Thi*  Duke  of  Mancheiitcr  addrcHsted  them 
thus: — *^  Antttbor  ^ear  hai  been  allowed  to 
pas*!  awfty  witboiit  your  having  takiMi  any  rf- 
ftHTtual  nu'iuiure  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes.  It  does  not  become  me 
to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  ditoippointment 
of  the  Hritiith  Government,  when  it  learns  that 
the  reiterated  re  pre  M'n  tat  ions  which  it  has  made 
to  you  to  dt>  that  which  your  own  interests  re- 
quire, no  less  than  tlie  comforts  of  thos«*  who 
depend  upon  ^ou,  have  totally  failed  (hear, 
bear).  In  obe^  inf;  tlic  inHtruftions  which  I  have 
receivi.'d  from  hiti  Majesty's  ministers,  1  ear- 
nestly picsii  upon  you  the  necessity  of  doin|^ 
Komething,  if  not  to  disarm  your  enemies,  at 
least  tu  satisfv  \our  friends,  and  to  convince 
parliament  that  the  urgent  representutiuns 
which  the  Government,  in  obedience  to  its  di- 
rections, have  made  to  >ou,  have  not  been  en- 
tirely disrej^arded.'*  Had  the  house,  since  the 
arrival  of  that  document,  learned  that  (he  colo- 
nial legislature  bad  shown  any  symptom  nf  re- 
|ientance  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  that  very  debate 
which  terminated  in  the  rejection  of  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  orders  of  council,  by  a 
m^ority  which  he  would  not  mention,  (here  was 
not  the  slightest  symptom  of  yieldinjs;.  The 
contumacy  which  they  then  exhibited  displayed 
a  spirit  which,  in  his  opinion,  thi;  rt.  lion.  gent. 
(Mr.  Canning)  would  find  it  imposs'ble  to  sub- 
due by  kindness.  Jle  might  dep«*nd  upon  it 
that  it  would  only  yield  to  fear  or  forte.  If  it 
did  not  yield  to  the  tint,  (he  last  must  undoubt- 
edly be  empluyeil. 

Mr*  Peel  hoped  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  W. 
Smith)  would  accept  the  importance  of  the  in- 
terests at  issue  as  an  apology,  if  he  considered 
any  apology  necesMiry ,  for  his  taking  the  liberty 
to  caution  him  against  using  any  language 
which  mi^sht  throw  fre^th  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  practical  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  nIbvcs.  if  thrru  Here  any  expediency  in 
ndopting  the  courM.*  reconiinendi-d  by  his  rt.  hon. 
friend— that  of  lading  Ix-fon?  the  planters,  in 
mild  and  moderate,  but  decided  terms,  the  opi- 
niim'^  nf  Goveniuienl.  and  so  tcmpeiiiig  thf  mea- 
suieH  uhich  thev  ma\  think  proper  to  adopt,  us 
graclnnliv  to  bring  each  West  India  Planter  to 
the  belief  that  he  was  advnncin;;  his  own 
inferesta  by  consenting  to  improve  tlH*  condition 
of  hi«i  slaves;  bethought  tlM*y  hliould  cautious- 
ly avoid  the  use  of  any  languagi*  which  mii^ht 
irritati*  the  prejudiics,  or  rouse  the  pridf  of 
thohc  from  mIhim'  benevolent  « oiicesMons  th«'y 
expected  the  more  readily  to  carry  their  intrn- 


not  a  single  session  would  past  bj  wtlkoiit  the 
enactment  of  some  regulation.     It  teened  to 
him,  that  any  measure  through  which  the  courts 
of  justice  might  be  no  longer  closed  against  the 
slave,  would  ultimately  tend  to  fortify  the  in- 
terests and  secure  the  property  of  the  master. 
For  who  were  the  persona  to  whom  that  evi- 
dence was    to  be  oflTered  ?     Why  the  White* 
-—a  White  jury.     Could  it  then  be  said,    in 
opposition  to  such  a  proposal,  that  those  whii 
were  to  judge  of  the  value  of  their  testimony , 
were  unreasonably  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Black  population  ?      Quite   the  contntry  t    ■ 
White  jury  were  in  all  cases  to  esercise  their 
judgment  as  to  whether  that  evidence  was  or 
was  not  admissible  (hear,  hear).     In  some  ro- 
lonies  the  evidence  of  a  slave  was  already  ad- 
mitted, in  cases  which  did  not  affect  the  life 
or  property  of  his  master ;  and  where  no  WMfe 
evidence   could   be  procured.      But,  did   th^ 
house  sec  the  edect  of  that  law  ?     When  While 
evidence  could  be  procured,  then  the  Black 
evidence  was  inadmissible;    and  if  that  e%l- 
dence  should  happen  to  he   in  favour  of  IIk^ 
pors4m  accused,  then  the  Black  evidence  could 
not  be  received  to  prove  his  guilt,  even  in  the 
most  glaring  cases.     What  he  wanted  to  see 
was,  some  principle  adopted  in  their  legislation 
on   the  subject,  so  that  the  responsibility  of 
rejecting  a  Hlack  man's  evidence,  should  rest, 
not  on  the  law,  but  on  some  known  tribnnal. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  the  firjit  step  to  invest 
him  with  those  rights  which  that  bouse  consi- 
dered it  right  to  bestow  upon  him.    And  if  they 
were  resolved  to  carry  their  intentions  into  ex* 
ecution,  and  raise  the  Black  population  to  the 
rank  of  human  beings-^if  they  were  determined 
to  exalt  them  above  the  level  of  bnitt**— he 
could   not  understand  any  reason  why  they 
should  delay  giving  cfTect  to  their  views,  apoM 
the  subject  of  slave  testimony,  a  single  momeoC 
( hear,  hear).    The  slave  was  liable  to  he  sum- 
moned j  ust  in  the  same  manner  as  an  idiot  might 
be  in  this  country ;  and  it  should  be  left  (o  the 
White  jury  to  determine,  when  he  appeared 
before  them,  whether  they  cimsidered  his  testi- 
mony should  or  should  not  be  believed ;  and, 
for  his  part,  he  could   not  conceive    a  mind* 
even  the  most  deeply  imbued  with  West  India 
prejudices,  vihich  could  M.>e  any  danger  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  life  or  the  properly  of  the' 
White  man,  by  investing  the  slava  with  Mich  ■ 
privilege  (hear,  hear). — lie  would  not.  al  pre- 
sent,   go  farther  into   the   c|uesiion  :    but  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  mi  much,  lesl,  fnmi 
iIm'  very  strong  feeling  with  vihich  hon.  g^nf*. 
seiMuecl  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  coliMii<if«, 
tiK'ir  ex pretisions  might  have  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ttieir  allainin^ 


lions  into  cH'et  t  (luar,  heai ).     Nothing  could  |  the  great  object  which  they  were  all  anvions  (• 
be  Ml  dfsirabl*.*  ai»  to  induit*  ilie  coloiii»ts  to  ef.  |  attain— the  practical  amelioration  nf  the  rnn- 


fect  the  work  of  improvement  thi.'ui^elveN  :  i 
becauv  ilicir experience  aiiit  knowledge  wnuld  j 
enable  llifui  to  junolionite  the  condition  of  the 
hl.ivts  in  a  more  safe  and  practical  manner 
than  any  parliamentiiry  enactmentik  There 
were,  however,  some  points  upon  vihirh  ho  felt 
much  lon;;i'r  delay  via4  imp<i<«»ible,  and  on 
which,  if  Mimething  were  not  done  by  the  cnlo- 
ninlH,  i-viTV  print  ipir*  of  justice,  of  common 
huuinnit>  nnd  rnmmon  ^en^e,  would  impel  the 
houMe  to  inierlV-r«-  (hear,  In^ar).  There  vias  one 
part  above  all  oiIiiT'*  upon  which  he  tould  not 
avoid  cxpro^MU!;  a  decid«*d  opinioH-^lhi*  i|iiali- 
ficalion  of  hlaveh  to  give  evidenc  in  a  conrt  of 
justice.    Of  tb;it  he  would  say,  that  he  Imped 


ditiim  of  the  Black  population  (he.ir.  hear,!. 

Mr.  SearMt  agn*ed  with  the  rt.  hon.  Sec, 
(Peel),  that  if  thi>y  were  to  legislate  at  all,  it 
would  be  intinitelybi'tter  that  thf  colonial  le. 
gisluturrs  should  lead  the  way.  In  his  earlirvt 
yi'nrs  he  had  imbibed  pnjudires  .ij:.iin«t  th«* 
ctmdition  nf  the  iilave  popnlsiion,  and  fell  the 
strongest  desire  to  widiesn  their  entire  «-maR- 
cipation.  But  he  contended,  and  in  doing  so 
hi'  pndiahly  ditfered  from  ihi*  opinion«  of  mai«y 
of  his  friends  who  surrounded  him.  that  (hey 
shoulil  rather  wait  even  the  tardv  measure*  of 
the  col«mi«*ts.  if  they  could  by  flui  means  cim- 
ciliale  the  masters,  than  hv  anv  lan^u.ige  of 
intimidation,  reproach,  blame,  and  more  than 
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nan MMB^rui-z^m  f-r   tac   parpiHe  of  coofimin^ 

aer»«.  1:  Aj^e*"^  :;%  Ur  P*?'^^^  1^  ^<i  *'- 
NirfiHl  '.^  lm:  :»e  >i»3(  tuird  :Sac  **  hi*  father. 
^Aw-t  ^;^r.^f.  !_-:<  it3  ikat  i.-k^  nesu*t^  m*re 
Citn*  L>  n^e.  ».r..'.  :-sti  itt  ■!:!:•»%•-  biu«*.  k^^^p 
AiiWi*i:  AV&*.  •  <*  >*  «ou  li  cefhurr:  and  heac 

mftM^"  a9i&<4  a«.-D  ::'  b«  wrr.i  i<*  iS^  fort,  or  to 
Mr.  E^arCK  w  >-i.^ar;  ^  uie  ?  Wit~«>>t  laid 
>U3.  laa:  j«  a  ii:  f  /  •«<-  r>  ja.-c  ■  f  a  *r»in.  a.,  th^ 
a<r4r>e-i  vt-:  x  .-;  f.i^  r.9-:.ai1  v^.k  ali  asu'ui. 
ail*:  B;fi*r-:*-r>  >.:*.  Afvr  ti*  f*ii-?-  hid 
f-  1 1  .-n  g.-*»  3»f  Writ  xo  V'  -•  cT.  ro  *  r  M.-a 
Mt»-i:  «&■  J*  ;r.-«  c-.-r  jicd  fjb^r  r.-rr  ■?■■«; 
:jk«  «  :r<t  ia*A  j^.  3«i  V(f  <!^i>:  !>•:   •*ir««hai  luc_« 

■-AC  vS  *~arBi  rt>:«-^  c  >i:  i>'.ii  c  i'.:!la^v». 

■Ji»«  w>j  :  Cvii  .«  T.  cs-  ^»-r*«^'4  head  : 
W  K-jiiti-ia.  ftai  lik-s  r-r^r  tA^oi  ^buuc  ihrr 
^ira^  :  a«r»  «ere  a  B..~i^rr  nf  era.  ard  9vs?« 
99i^z,  aa*.cx  la'B;  *aw  \«J  and  f)oucta> 
zjrrrx.  ^r  .I3«e '  ?%•:  ..ib£.  £-in j;  III  hi9  far^Tr.  b? 
ftaw  ijrfB  a{^^ :  ijki  n^-rr  tltitri-^i.i;  cui- 
a'.i  »a.l  1'"^   Htkttii  £11  i-n  l*urf  Maria 


•r 


bAji  •:  I  :ri».-r.^«  fall:  ■>'  cii  noi  «•»«  ^riiootrr 
.iAiZi^zt.'      Ar>^«£3  :i^ro  were  manv  v;S*r 

a£.^-.  I.  a^d  »li  coLld  I'^avr  iou«.  jed  for  it  il 
i:  ■«.«jtr.T.  «►']>  OC--  wa»  brt>:^:ii  L-rVrv  th-? 
Da.£v«i-a:c-«.  vi' .-.  i  a  tcv  lci.a  0-r..  in^iisLicd 
'\e  i.'''..n:z*ry  »Z'\^ir\.  Tr;[«  «n:r- >«  wa*  >\  d, 
11^  t.««e  =>:i::*>>L-k:  S»^  ihc  &«•_«  ;  ?.i-.d  r«.  rr.dinjT 
;ai*  ■'«  «•>.'•:  b^  isi^'i4i:a:--ii  13  r^  ai-cwMii  n 
Bi>.  ^^  1^  S.-.  if  re  «^ould  a:(c=2;^t  !ii  rubira- 
c  ri  .:.  «:.>cs"aed  iz/^.  »u:-. ci-.ni  a»  :u  ih<*  bkvi- 
i;£  ■.:  ;i---  »li***.  ll'-.r-z  viaciir.^d.  kr  d^r- 
j..  ii-  ■■  r^a!  hf  »a*  pi-*»-r!  ac  a  iL«-rr:r.c 
•->:•.:  T.c  cit*  a;>>.  h<l^  a:  ihv  hrld<i-  cear 
f  r  zt..:  c^'j.  -  .  a^J  hi:ard  a  CMD>«:i!  luiQ  rr- 
•^*<  -rj  w:  t;  "i*  ;h'\  i»«r»«-  ri  act:  thit 
*".-•«  :i:  1  d  :-.  h.c>e  :i»cn  at  Chn«:in;i»  f^II. 
■"i:  i'*  '  — .-' ^^  •.«r-  i.f  tho  app«>irin-t'rt  if 
^a^rtf*.  --. ji  ^iA.-j:r-i  uw.  d;\  f».r  tSt'  d.ij  af.-r 
*•"  f  1  *.•":•.■  =:Owr..  Ihur-ijv  ni^h;  rvti.  iJr 
l?.i  i  --laji:.  HNS  :h-_\  :ht'L£'  i  it  bi'lIu  be  f.  i:. 
1  zj.'.  'zz  i^'-:.-::  s  v  «»  i)t>.c  :^>  Surii  iho  tra^*:- 
i'^.-r  izim  rikta:  rri>r.tieri«ra:r.ard  «  'tr.  ib* 
»:i;e  •"  ;I?  ta— e  :•■  ^uv-^cih  i:.  i:.--_v  ni  ul2 
'^.:  ,-.■::•>  l"vn  :  afl^r  u^-i^-ft  iN-\  norv  i'> 
Will  y  'i^  :  ;,  -"v  tas*  i.f  ihi-  La%.  and  »..'i 
-■•:  '■•  ia#  w  ..  :i  £•-  ^hf-A  a  ^f?iu-rai  ia.i»*a«-rc 
»»•  *!■  :i%-  ,j..=  ;  iT-a:  i:  «%a<i  to  bo  ^er.-.r^ 
iSTi.-i.zZ:  ^l  :.-■?  i  r.»-.  at  :hr  vioic*  I'lrut^.ar.d  i.***! 
t':**  t-^:--.»  :.!•  .  :;r.  rii'm-d.  b- ^'U^iL:^  to 
F •■■•-- -.r '"t'J.1-:.  w,;..  '-:.•  jr.*  M  prorairi-nt  jor- 
f-.c^  :**■.  ."-^  kr-  w  ■  f  ai  fe  c  t  rtm^j*."*  It  cia» 
strf*  .-.w  f-_i  •  r' '- ~a'A. '^ai  Douj:la».iih<»K.tft 
*■»'-.'.  :■>  "'  »:  ■_'. ;  ce  s.-t  of  t^■.■  rt^crx-^*,  ua* 
«■■•  *..-  :  ar  i  11  m..  ..  *«i  that  hit  e\ii:e.ii.e 
5-  ^'  :  t  .:••.  r  *  '  ■,  •  r;  I  r  r-  ra:i*-.-  xh-'  (uatcairui 
*••'  •*.-  "&■:»*  ^^  J  I.an  a-«:  Nrd.  Tbcio  w»re 
T.i-*  «.■_"<•♦  ^i-"^-'  •..».>».  tiiber  nab  A  *iow 
•  •■"-.  :-Lt  •;  •-  if  f-.;L-.  vr  ihc  aitainirc'nt  oi 
ii:  -.;.■:*;  Tt-:  T.ii\,  •:-•  j  d  hA\-.-  b— .n  pro- 
.'.■■**  I  • ' 


■  _      1 


*  11 :  --I 


w  a«  w-.i ,.  -  L.sif 


■-.  l.-.;- 


:rta!.  P*»  £■'-'•  s'.'.»ti  a '.  ..:"  b«-irc 
a  .*  i^  :  ai  d  ^«.'  iw- 
c.r*  uzic>'A'C'  .  tVit  frkiin  winc- 
A'x  S-  r:  ;■■:^A*^.  ♦a  :  Iff.  i  ■  iKc  i-ia'i.  aid 
^*::.\  =:.x^.".  c  t  Ki%-  :.v  :■  sJ.c.-*  »• 

k  ~  ■  .t  f  :•'  ••».».  •*:>  :  :S..  j^-r*!.:!*  t.i.-.i 
'#•!  u-  *  <-:a*:-  .  ••  »>  (''\a«'-- «  Bruwa.  a  :.>o  >•«  > 
f-"    *-■.  ^«1  '     '  ■        '•d    ':   .-:.   a.i.-.   »%.•    iia» 


a..ii.C 


ill-i«apcr  in  ibe  vfead  af  «  tli 
witDen  fva«  likelv  10  ex  mi.  ii  wa«  a^aimt  aacb 
a  (.ersoo.  «bu  va^  4r»cribetl  bv  tii«  wilAeM  to 
b«  ome  fMiruai  ic  bii  panuuDcni*,  and  levere 
ia  tse  icdKHOD  t>f  tarn,  for  ihu  crarlty,  iba 
o«erfeeer  eiiber  r'=iov«d  or  broke  bin,  and 
BMde  biai  a  cnoper.  If  ih--ie  iia»;:n«  prnoa 
wanted  to  complete  the  DrmAmtif  P«r>oa«  in 
the  Afcrae  ibat  »a«  actioc  ia  Jaaiaiia  llirouj^h* 
oat  ibe^c  trials — to  illa«iraie  ibe  *\*trni  nf  iri- 

m 

Bioai  jariK«radeDce  tiiere  — that  penna  waa 
hrviin:  a£aiD«l  wboo  the  «ia%e4.  from  ibe 
odian  ia  Mhicb  ibr%  beid  hiai.  mast  bare  na* 
i-j-al  %  feitdi«po»?a  to  five  per%frt-  de»idence. 
—  llewAclipav^  i>««r  ire  trial  of  Williaai  Mont* 
e<ttztry.  and  four  oiberi  nho  mere  arrai^^aed  oa 
the  saoe  cbar.e.  Tbt.-  rrfidrace  af:ain»t  ihra 
wa*  reail«  entitled  to  mt  weifbt. — He  »uuM 
Dt>a  pn^eed  10  DotKe  t^o  ra«o«  which  hi'  «raa 
>atisD -d  Ui^  boair  coald  out  hear  aiiboal  eaio« 
tii^n.  The  fir>t  was  the  ciMi«iciion  I'f  a  father 
on  ibe  («i->-oce  of  a  «on.  Thi«  wa«  Jaaiea 
Merlio<.  The  4ud  ^^ilJiam  "  »at  railed,  aad 
b'.-in{  a^lm'-kritn^d  to  «pvak  the  truth,  said  be 
wfi:t  itt  hi9  fa*ber*»  Jv.-  pnv>r.er*»i  home,  who 
!i.fid  him  iSc  ar^rv^*  nerc  coioc  to  rrie.  aud  bo 
ai'r.^4*  cia>t  rake  care  i.i  b;ni-«flf.  and  keep 
«Mti  vf  lae^ax.  in  ca!><*he«h<iulab<r  hurt,brcaB»e 
t£e\  wocid  ki!l  T-tcr>  bt*«:%.  Hi^  mafier  a»ked 
hini  if  tk>  ih;L<ht  ibp  oeer>^»  wucld  ri^e  ?  He 
tL-iil  hiui  *  \  <r^'  He  a>ktrd  him  if  h»-  tboachf  ibo 
D(  ;rc  •■*  «■  i»  J  id  liili  him  ■  i»i«  (raster  »  r  tie  aaid 
hr  did  Din  t.'.iuk  >!•.  but  adtidi'd  h;m  to  fo  na 
bt.'ard  the -fa  I  p."  In  tbe  cuuniK- of  his  evidence, 
h^-  said  *  he  did  aol  ^r.e  hi<»  father  aaioa^  the 
n^^r.  v4  who  n-  re  cuiMpiiic^:.'  The  b<iy  >rd, 
t*n  t^f  oi^r  hard,  said  that  Uiiliam's  father 
na«  aini-r4C*i  utf  r.ecTite4>.  and,  ai  the  boy*  wera 
:u<'.  ih**r  o.:  tbc  n,-caaioa.  their  eiidence  waa  at 
\ariance  npi'n  that  pitiri.  It  auiiiered  aol» 
l'l«•«-.-«r^  Ibv  ju^z^t  wrre  iiHcrii«ibie  %u  cnm- 
^nk-*.i'n.  an-i  Lpvn  t  :e  e^itic-nce  i*f  the  «oii  tbejr 
s^n;ini'i*d  i^r-  f^ih^r  m  b*r  harced  bv  the  oecfc 
liiiti'  h'^  ui:  dc^d  bear,  hear  . — The  other  caae 
:  •  uaiili  S>  intojH'i-d  t<>  aScri  was  that  of 
llfrTjk  Ni'^b>.  whtt  «.-i«  arrai;;r«*d  apon  ibo 
«air>-  I  bar;-.  The  rr«i  « line »«  acain«t  biai  waa 
Ana  NibS- — "••■nie  r*  lation.  it  naa  probable 
p'.-ri':.;  » «\  I\  3  da'jc'  ler  nf  a  s^ivivr.  The  aaat 
ni!'u-?«.  riiac\cr.«»a«  Mar\.  hi>«ife.— '  Abo 
Ni:>:«.  a  Uf  p<>r«^»D  vi  kuI%  ur,  sa_«s  »fie  kaowv 
,  hM^i^-T.  «ro  ill  e«  in  Mr.  ^^hite-'»\ard  :  la  ibo 
iBi-.d  •.  i>f  ir«e  rifhi  uf  Thiir«  a\  U^,  heard 
«4i:;<-  }••  '«te  a  ID  prtMiL>-r*»  it^*m  »irike  a  li^t ; 
SAW  a  c^Li  !rltkr.$ir£  ti.»  Kruuiirr  cv  iai^  pri- 
«•  "  r'»  b«iU9e.  end  «h>-n  coinc  awa«,  an  M^iay 
Mr.  Mcrri.e*  «.  ro  a^peaf'.-d  frifhi'D'd.'  Ilm 
uii'e  Mar\  >a\«^*  <sbe  i«  a  uaiite  of  M.  I>t»» 
nitp£»«.  k:'.o«>  pri*ciycr.  li  hit  wife;  kat»«m 
i'birles  WatKia.  nbo  b  1ook«  to  l-'ruaiiv.*r  t  boa 
>»f;«-D  «e\n  haBi  »iJi  pri*«.>c«-r»  »bv  vfiea  e**<^  10 
Kroniior :  ('fki^rvr  had  l^rtf  cno^.  when  li%iB|r 
ai  I*,  rt  Maria  l>a>^oOke  Irfi  tMK*  at  Mabor 
Ba%  :  lie  bmuf'-t  i»o  c*:i«  ttaen  b>*  reraoked 
It  Ma;  sink's  Town,  aitd  ea«e  •oe  !•>  Jav^ea 
>;-!"!. :?«.  .*i-..l  i.r>:-  to  i  .^a'lin  WaiK»r\' — Her 
•-k:d«-:Kt-  liOi'i  i'\  •ut-.*  a  deiailrd  r«ini4»r«a. 
iiii:i  nriufa  »h^  a»M.'r;ed  i.Sai  ^f  o«crh«-aid  s 
Sui  V*  pruZeM'-d  a^ain^i  a  husband  beiD|r  piacei 
at  ibr  i.ieft\\  *'t  a  »ift?.  to  tal^e  adiantace  uf 
-«•.  1%  \a{uf  •-%■  .-^  «%ii-a  whuh.  la  the  familiar 
i^:'..•^kl.ur«^  (m-Iw- n  man  and  i*i>-,  «|ie  migbl 
'.  ar.  \:<iiput  «ha:et*  r  i-oa*!rurii»B  sh^  plea«ed 
ii>^-.  I!.  T.iy«  th'-*«  t*i{hi  m*  n  M'Te  ined  aad 
■'%-ii'  .1^^,  kp- ^  tharc>*«  vhith,  h*r  oiHild  mti 
Vmi^U'  t-   >a,t,  ID  nil  ^atA»:'.cl«.•r>  wa«  «baCe«rr 
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be  iirore  that  it  wat  Henry  OJiver  who  wa« 
kins.  At  uutf  cimc  heitpokeof  a  |)ar(icularBcc 
liavinf  betffi  done  before  he  knew  I^ccsiiei 
directly  afiemards  it  appeared  that  he  had 
known  Ijccesne  from  his  childhood.  On  the 
night  when  the  *^  swear*'  i%a»  taken — this  was 
one  statement — there  was  a  ^reat  anxiety  for 
secrecy.  Afterwards,  he  imore  that,  on  thai 
tight  when  ihe>  were  h» anxiouti for serrery,  they 
had  marrhed  wiih  a  drum  and  u  fife,  and  with 
their  Ciuvemorat  their  head.  The  cvidenrt*  of 
tlie  third  witness,  Mark,  seemed  tube  worth 
about  as  much  as  Corberand*H.  In  one  place 
he  swore  that  be  had  never  seen  but  o\u* 
pm  in  the  conspiracy,  and  (hat  in  the  hands 
af  Menry  Oliver;  presently  after,  he  Kpoke 
of  a  gun  in  tlie  hands  of  a  man  named 
Rae.  lie  swore,  in  one  page,  that  he  had 
left  Balcarras  three  weeks  before  Christ- 
Bias  and,  in  the  next,  he  said  (hat  he  had  been 
■till  at  Balcarras  a  w«>ek  beAire  Christmas* 
And  let  the  house  recollect  that  (his  was  all 
etamination  in  chief.  There  was  no  croH»- 
»ian»inafion,  or  (on  thousand  contrndiciiuns 
■ore  «Tould  probably  have  been  eliciied.  Thf 
whole  trial  was  carried  on  in  a  lan^^iiage  of 
•hich  the  prisoners  scarcely  undcrstmtd  a  word: 
aid  it  would  be  worth  lion.  );ent».*  ntttMition,  in 
the  way  of  showing  whnt chance  these  wretches 
hMl  of  escape,  to  hear  the  nature  of  ihe  defences 
which  they  made  for  ihemHelve«.  Prince,  a 
Ofgro,  beini;  tried  for  his  life,  said  only— this 
vas  according  to  the  judge's  notes — *'  Prince, 
— DO  business  in  matters ;  wood,  punish,  fear ; 
J.  B.  C.  brought  word  ;  never  musiered;  Jack 
nw  him  at  Balcarras,  made  hoops.  M.  PI. 
ftve  Cu  to  negroeft  to  do  work,  though  in  the 
wood.—  B.  F. — Mill.  ll.--l*ee. — gun — knows 
J.  B.  Corbcrand  put  bit  in  mou(h  to  ge(  free; 
broke  he  neck;  never  let  mas(er*s  proper(\  ; 
mktn  at  home  worked  at  wooil ;  made  baskets 
for  salt.*'  Now  this  was  lh«'  sort  of  creature 
ftho  was  hanged  fur  rebellion;  and  yet  in  the 
strange  j;irgon  which  Prince  utter(>d,theie  were 
two  word»,  %%hich,  if  attended  luin  (ime,  niiji^ht 
kittfsivrd  his  life.  He  ^aid,  tha(  he  knew 
J.  B.Crirberand  *^  pu(  bi(  in  mouth  to  get  free/' 
There  wa^  a  super»liiion  among  the  ni^groe^, 
that  if  a  m-^n  pul  a  piece  of  siUer  in(o  his 
■oath,  while  he  swore  falsely,  he  was  free  from 
the  guilt  «if  perjury;  and  iht?  **  bit*'  of  which 
Prisce  »poke,  was  a  small  coin  so  called,  whii  h 
Corberand  acioallv  had  in  his  mouth  durinsrthe 
trial  ;  a<>  the  jury,  in  fact,  saw  ;  and  the  thing 
ifa«  y>  rvidt.*nt.  (hal  Cor<>erand  was  never 
hrooj^ht  as  a  witness  before  the  court  af  (<*r%\  ards. 
•— <>o  what  had  taken  place  aKSt  James's,  he 
vocld  go  no  farther  than  simply  to  quote  the 
opiotini  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  said, 
*  that  having  most  accurately  looked  inio  the«e 
trittls.''  (apon  which  (hir(een  perstms  wer/  pro- 
trcuted ').  **  it  afforded  him  particul.ir  ba(iifjc- 
tioa  to  feJate'  that  he  could  see  no  evidence  of 
u%  CfHi;bination  at  Mon(cgo  Bay  for  u  criminal 
jBfpfHe.'* — At  St.  Mary's  the  peculiarity  of 
<-*■«  evidence  was  extraordinary.  A  boy  wan 
piwSured.  who  Hwore,  as  the  other  witnesses  in 
the  ^i.  Ct«orge's  case  had  doiie,  to  circum- 
tfacces,  one  half  of  which  niu»t  have  been  un- 
'Tse.  b'Caase  his  statements  constantly  contra- 
diried  one  another. 

The  Aticmey^General  .—-He  was  not  put  upon 
wfh. 

Mr.  Burton  : — f  f  he  did  not  swear,  he  stated. 
The  coart  had  probably  thought  it  indecent  (o 
pstKirb  a  boy  opoo  bis  oath.    They  had  not 
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thought  it  indecent,  however,  to  call  hloi  as  a 
witness  to  swoar  away  the  life  of  hit  own 
father. 

The  A  tinmen -(i*'ntral  desired  not  to  be  mis- 
ondersto<id.  He  merely  meant  to  observe  (hat 
the  omission  to  stvirur  the  witnes«  had  been  one 
of  the  most  objecdnnable  purls  of  the  system. 

Mr.  liuxton: — The  whole  system  was  an  rAe- 
crnble  on",  and  such  as  must  be  got  rid  of. 
Now,  lot  the  house  consider  the  nature  of  this 
boy's  cvidenci'.  He  statr'd  (hat  hi*  was  going 
along  the  liig  i  road,  and  there  he  saw  a  number 
of  n»'groes  publicly  plottiniju conspiracy  ;  they 
were  doin;;  this  openly.  And  inn  place  where  nny 
person  p.tsstng  mi<;;h(  over-hoar  them.  He 
walked  into  the  midst  of  (he  conspirator^,  and 
no  ohjeedon  whs  in.ide  to  his  presence  ;  ho  of- 
fered (he  II  his  council,  th«»y  acce:»ti»d  it,  and 
altered  (he  whole  of  their  plans  at  his  su?g<*Htton. 
This  was  the  s(atemeni  of  the  boy,  William; 
but  he  did  not  s(op  here  ;  he  went  on  to  state, 
that  there  wait  a  lar^fo  concourse  of  negroes  pre- 
sent:  (he  man  who  deposed  to  what  happened 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  swore  that  there 
were  no  more  than  six  persims  present.  The 
b«iy  s(a(ed  that  there  were  many  won  en  pre- 
sen( :  th«-  man.  (ha(  (here  were  none  (hcHr, 
hear).  Th»'oe  witnesses  contra'iicted  one  ano- 
ther upon  niiiierial  points  :  and  as  to  collateral 
evidence,  in  tiie  way  of  confirmation,  (here  whs 
nothing  like  an  attempt.  The  only  approach 
to  such  testimony  was  a  statement  from  a  Mr. 
Gordon,  that  on  a  particular  night  he  hud  benrd 
a  gun  rired,  nnd  on  look  ing  out  (»f  the  window  h^ 
saw  two  negroes  walking  with  white  frocks  on  ; 
that  he  heaid  one  of  (hfin  sav  *^  It  would  not 
do ;''  but  what  **  would  not  do,**  or  ivhat  wasthi* 
suhjtrct  of  their  conversation,  he  could  not  8a\ . 
Mr.  (tordon,  after  hearing  this,  was  so  violently 
alarmed,  (hat  he  went  quietly  to  bed  nnd  fi*[| 
jish'op.  liut  apart  from  (ho  iniernni  impor- 
tancp  of  (his  evidence,  (here  was  one  fact  which 
preven(ed  i(  from  having  much  elfect  against 
the  prisoners — (<»  wit,  tint  this  circumsfance 
had  occurred  on  Ihu  17ih  of  December  at  night, 
whereas  the  prisoners  had  he(>n  taken  up  nn  the 
17th  of  December  in  llie  morning.  .\h\I  cnine 
the  evidence  of  the  ctmsiahle  ;  nnd  li«'  was 
asked  whether  he  had  not  fou  d  guns  amongst 
the  insurgents?  His  answer  was,  that  he  had  not ; 
hut  he  h'ld  fnund  a  place  where  he  was  (oM 
guns  had  been.  Then  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
not  found  lar:(e  quan(i(i<*s  of  nir.munition  ?  And 
he  answen'd,  (hat  he  had  not.  Had  he  not 
found  n  numWer  of  bayonets?  ^*  No,*'  said  (he 
constable,  *•  hut  I  was  shewn  a  basket  in 
which  I  was  told  a  great  number  of  bayonets 
had  heen"  (a  laugh).  He  was  a( length  askel, 
if  he  had  not  found  a  great  many  balls  ?  He  ha  I 
found  .'I  single  ball.  Mention  had  been  ma'le  of 
the  confcH-'ions  of  the  criminals.  Wljcre  w«^ro 
th.»se  confes»ions  tt»  :>«•  found  ?  The  letter  of 
Mr.  Cox  snid  distinctly,  that  only  one  of  (lie 
wretches  liad  nnde  any  discovery.  Bii(  where 
was  (he  confession  r  Such  a  confo'tsion  was  not 
likely  to  have  bt?en  lost  sight  of  when  Mr. 
fjordon's  story  was  preserved;  and  he  (Mr. 
Ihixtt>n)  would  not  bf-lieve  that  any  confession 
had  been  made,  until  it  was  produced.  —  lie 
thought  that  no  man  conld  look  at  what  had 
taken  place  upim  these  trials'-at  the  character 
of  the  witnesics  called,  the  nature  of  the  *>vi. 
deuce  given  by  them,  and  the  total  absence  of 
all  counsel  or  means  of  defence  afforded  to  the 
prisoners — wi(hont  concurring  with  his  learned 
friend   (Mr.   Denman)   (hat  there  had  been  a 
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vot  Ulegml — it  was  not  coBtrary  even  to  the 
lav  of  England,  as  practised  in  the  high<'»t 
coorta. — He  muat  now  atate,  that  under  such 
circoBiatances  as  bad  been  disclofted,  he  (the 
Attorney-General)  would  not  have  returned  a 
Terdici  against  those  people ;  but  he  must  cun- 
tead,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  cbarf^in^ 
those  before  whom  tliey  were  prosecuted  with 
any  intentional  act  of  injustice.  The  question 
was,  did  they  believe  that  a  connpiiacy  ex- 
bled  ?  Sorely  no  person  who  had  read  the 
letter  of  the  magistrates  to  Colonel  Cox, 
whidi  was  printed  in  the  minutes,  could  for 
a  aioaieDt  suppose  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  such  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed.  The 
aanrer  to  that  letter  clearly  showed  a  simi- 
lar conviction  in  the  mind  of  Colonel  Cox. 
Coloael  Cox  was  well  known,  and  was  highly 
respected  by  many  members  of  that  houM.  He 
wasbroaght  up  in  this  country,  with  English 
■aaoer*,  feelings,  and  habits,  and  he  was  a  man 
«f  known  mildness  and  humanity.  But  there 
was  other  evidence  on  this  point  which  he  con- 
■defod  decisive — he  meant  the  honest  peniua- 
«0B  irbicb  appeared  to  fill  the  mind  of  every 
leatleman  on  the  Liland.  He  alluded  more 
pardcnlarly,  to  what  had  passed  in  the  debate 
ai  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the  slave  evidence 
hfll.  One  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  that 
pcMore  was  a  gentleman  of  the  numc  of  Evans. 
ifo  nan  was,  or  could  be,  more  anxious  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  India  islands  than  that  individual;  and 
dberefore  kis  persuasion,  that  a  conspiracy  ex- 
Isledt  must  make  a  greater  impression  on  the 
baaae,  and  on  the  mind  of  the  learned  member 
himself,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  person. 
Mr.  Evans,  in  bis  speech,  thus  expressed  him- 
Oelf :  *'  We  bad  the  misfortune  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  to  be  compelled  to  insti- 
tate  important  trials  for  conspiracy.'*  This,  be 
it  observed,  was  the  expression  of  an  indivi- 
daal,  niBoing  in  a  certain  degree  the  same  race 
as  his  learned  friend  —  advocating  the  same 
caase  with  the  same  sincerity,  and.  he  would 
add,  with  great  and  distin|ruished  talents.  Mr. 
Kvans  went  on  to  say :  ^^  The  parifiht^s  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  George,  and  St.  James,  were  the 
chief  scene  of  the  conspiracy.  Fifty-four  per- 
sons in  all  were  convicted,  and  twenty-three 
were  acquitted.  Of  those  convicted  some  were 
executed,  some  were  transported,  and  some 
were  pardoned.  The  convictions  in  almont 
every  case  rested  on  the  evidence  of  slaves; 
and  jet  no  one  supposed  that  that  evidence  was 
defective.  Of  the  number  of  slaves  examined 
an  tiMMe  trials,  only  two  or  three  were  viewed 
wilk  saspicion ;  and  their  evidence  was  disre- 
garded, except  it  was  confirmed  by  other  and 
Bare  credible  testimony.^'  Why  did  he  (the 
Attomey-CioDeral)  read  this?  He  read  it  be- 
cnwse  it  was  the  evidence  of  an  honest  indi- 
vadnsl  to  the  fact,  that  he  believed  in  the  cx- 
iiienre  of  a  conspiracy.  And  yet  after  this 
>nce  they  were  called  on  to  censure  12 
who  declared  on. their  oaths  that  they 
of  opinion  that  a  conspiracy  existed,  in 
endeavouring  to  introduce  a  new  system,  let 
not  the  fauo«e  cen:»ure  those  who  carried  into 
effect  the  old  system,  if  they  acted  conformably 
vilk  its  provisions,  and  adhered  conscientiously 
la  Ike  law  as  they  found  it  (hear,  hear). 

Dr.  Lu*kingt<m  said,  that  the  speech  of  the 
genr.  who  had  just  addressed  the  house, 
It  to  the  fearful  extent  of  showing,  that  if 
ferms  of  law  were  but  observed — if  the 


forms  established  in  any  one  of  the  dljtant  ter- 
ritories of  this  country,  however  revolting  to 
humanity,  were  adhered  to  —  the  Honse  of 
Commons  were  prohibited  from  inquiring,  in 
any  case,  how  far  justice  had  been  administer- 
ed. Thf  learned  gent,  had  dwelt  on  the  diffi- 
culty (;fj  lidding  of  sv hat  had  occurred  at  a  great 
distance,  from  an  incorrect  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  when  they  had  not  nuch  an  op- 
I  ortunity  as  the  jury  had,  for  sifting  and  ex- 
amining the  matters  alleged  against  the  ace  used. 
He,  however,  looked  to  the  principle  nhich 
governed  those  proceedings;  and,  keeping  that 
in  mind,  he  would  contend,  that  it  mattered  not 
whether  the  prinoners  were  eiecuted  on  the 
evidence  of  bribed  slaves,  or  of  an  unsworn 
boy  ;  they  might  have  been  condemned  on  half 
the  evidence  adduced,  and  the  argument  of  the 
learned  gent,  would  have  been  just  as  conclu- 
sive. He  (Dr.  Lushinji^ton),  however,  would 
argue,  that  the  first  duty  of  that  house  was,  to 
see  that  justice  was  administered  in  a  strictly 
impartial  manner  in  the  most  distant  posses- 
sions of  this  country  (hear,  hear).  In  thone 
distant  possessions,  there  was  an  infinitely 
greater  opening  for  injustice  and  oppression, 
than  could,  by  possibility,  be  found  at  home. 
Here,  if  an  apprentice  were  ill-used,  or  if 
any  abuse  were  discovi^red  in  a  jiil,  members 
of  that  house  were  ready  to  start  up,  to  call 
on  ministers  to  redress  the  grievance,  or,  if 
they  found  it  necessary,  to  proceed  with  the 
case  themselves  (hear,  hear).  Now,  how- 
ever, they  heard  of  the  execution  of  six  or 
eight  individuals,  under  most  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  they  were  told,  that  they 
were  not  to  inquire  into  what  took  place,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  was  all  in  accordance  with 
an  old  and  barbarous  system.  The  evidencir 
which  was  printed,  was  the  most  inconclusive 
that  could  be  imagined:  but  then  it  uas 
exciaimt-d,  ^*  Oh!  that  evidence  was  consi- 
dered quite  ample  by  the  Duke  of  Maiichestor*' 
(hear,  hear).  To  him  it  appeared  to  be  the 
weakest  nnd  most  illegal  evidence  he  had  ever 
seen.  How  came  it  that  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester had  authorized  the  execution  of  the 
individuals  found  guilty  upon  this  evidence, 
without  having  it  examined  by  legal  men  ?  He 
mi^ht  have  had  the  opinion  of  the  chief  justice 
of  the  island,  who  would  at  once  have  detected 
the  errors  with  which  it  abounded.  He  imputed 
not  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester  or  the  magis- 
trates any  wilful  malice;  but  he  did  impute  to 
them  great  carelessness  (hear,  hear).  Th?  pri- 
soners had  been  found  guilty  of  rebellion  in  a 
great  measure  upon  hearsay  evidence,  which 
was  never  received  in  this  country,  and  ouj^ht 
nut  to  be  received  in  any  of  its  possesui  ms.  In 
the  paperN,  they  would  find  the  information  of 
W.  C.  Morris,  Esq.,  which  ran  thus:—**  William 
C.  Morris,  Esq.,  states,  that  Mr.  Hole,  a  non- 
commisioned  officer  of  the  Hanover  troops,  and 
others,  informed  him  at  Flint  River,  that  the 
overseer  at  Magotty,  Mr.  McDonald,  has  in- 
formed  them^  that  the  driver  on  the  Magotty 
estate  had  stated  to  him  (hear,  hear),  that  the 
Tryall  negroes  had  invited  the  Magotty  nef^roes 
to  join  them  in  a  conspiracy  to  assert  or  claim 
their  rights  or  freedom,  but  the  Maj^otty  ne- 
groes had  refused  to  do  so  ;  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  intended  on  Magotty  estate  by  the  negroes.** 
Such  was  the  testimoov  which  led  to  so  melan- 
choly  a  result.  Let  gentlemen  peruse  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Vaughan.  It  was  strange  that  any  per- 
son could  act  upon  such  frivolous  information. 
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B^  admitted,  ttet  DotUDf^  coald  be  more  ep* 

CUinif  thaa  the  character  of  nef^ro  ferority  i 
t  hb  wiihed  to  kaow  wbettier  it  wafljustifia- 
Ue  in  a  white  man,  edacated  in  the  Christian 
feligion,  in  cold  blood,  and  in  the  dread  of  dan- 
ger, to  wreak  aiinial  venj^eance  on  those  whom 
fite  or  ftHtone  bad  placed  in  his  power?    If 
thej  wished  to  preserve  tlie  islands  to  the  em- 
pire, and  to  retain  the  black  population  in  sub- 
jection, let  them  do  jovtice  and  love  mercy 
(hear,  hear).     It  was  not  the  negro  chararter 
aay  more  than  it  was  the  character  of  other  men 
to  be  continually  restless  and   blood-thirsty. 
Let  tbea  look  to  the  erample  of  Sierra  Leone, 
where  18^000  persons  were  collected  who  had 
fannrrly  been  caught  wild,  as  be  mijcbt  sny — 
nho  had  been  driven  almost  mad  by  their  op- 
premore.    He  had  it  from  his  friend  Mr.  Hamil- 
loB  that  there  were  not  more  than  850  soldiera 
fngaged  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  those  troops 
kd  never  been  once  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
Mrting  to  force  (hear,  hear).     Let  them  then 
mort  to  those  principles  laid  down  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  good  goverament  of  man ;  let 
Ami  endeavour  to  impart  to  the  negro  a  sense 
•f  jrstice  and  a  knowledge  of  hb  God.    He 
trasied  tlwt  time  and  circumstances  were  nearly 
ripe  for  raising  the  condition  of  that  fallen  race 
Is  a  Slate  more  gratifying  to  God  and  man.    By 
!■  enlightened  cour>>e,  tending  to  their  final 
taaacipation,  they  might  secure  the  affections 
•f  their  negro  subjects,  although  they  could  not 
fsvetii  theas  by  force.    He  would  conclude  by 
ethorring  the  honse,  in  spite  of  all  difiicnltips, 
li  penevere  in  improving  the  laws  of  those  co- 
liBiet-- in  ameliorating  the  condition  of   the 
■egro     to  do  justice,  and  to  punish  oppressiop 
(iMd  cborre). 

The    SmUdior^Oaurai   perfectly     concurred 
vilh  hk  learned  friend  (Dr.  Lnshington)  in  his 
fenerova  abliorrence  of  slavery,  and  if  the  re- 
isiaiioa  of  hb  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman) 
kd  only  for  its  object  a  prospective  improve- 
■rat  in  the  mode  of  trial  which  obtained  in  the 
celoni«*a,  he  might  have  assented  to  it ;  fir  the 
Mendment  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Horton)  was 
to  that  very  effect.    But  the  motion  of  bis  learn- 
ed friend  did  not  simply  point  towards  an  ame- 
lioration of  the  code — it  conveyed  a  charge  of 
irosB  malversation  against  the  Governor,  the 
jidge,  and  all  other  parties  concerned  in  the 
presecvtion  of  the  trials  in  question.     In  that 
ke  could  not  agree :  he  must  object  to  any  con- 
^eanction  of  the  Grovernor,  the  judge,  and  the 
jiry,  for  carrying  the  actual  law,  which  they 
vere    bound    to    observe,    into    efiV^rt.      He 
vosid  give  way  to  no  man  in  his  abhorrence 
ofs^ro  oppression.    He  would,  have  the  law 
lOBUHlified  as  to  pot  the  slave  on  his  trial,  on 
ts  equal   footing  with  a  free  man.      But  if 
Uaaie  attached  in  this  instance,  it  attached  to 
Ike  law,  to  the  systrm  of  slavery,  and  not  to  in- 
iividaah. — The  cases  in  which  a  sun  had  a  p. 
geared  against  hb  father— and  a  wife  against 
kr  husband,  had  been  dwelt  upon  as  being  de- 
ftimt  in  the  very  forms  of  evidence.     Now,  he 
atit  observe,  that  there  were,  besides  these 
«ilse«sea,  two  others  in  each  of  these  cases, 
•hue  testimony  was  mure  complete :    so,  at 
hut,  be    collected   from   the  printed  papers. 
Biilearned  friends  further  objected,  that  certain 
^K  witnesses  were  not  examined,  an  omis- 
■••  entirely   chargf*able  on  the  law  :  further, 
Mu  alleged,  that  the  witnesses  examined, 
^  not  prove   the  case  in  a  manner    which 
*^iMhave  satisfied  a  British  court  and  jury. 


But  they  would  not  presume  Illegality  In  a  Bar- 
badocs  or  a  Jamaica  court  because  the  jury  had 
not  weighed  the  evidence  with  as  nice  a  dis- 
rernment,  as  fine  a  sense  of  justice,  and  as 
jealous  a  regard  for  the  person  and  liberty  of 
the  prisoner,  as  would  have  been  shown  by  a 
jury  in  Kent,  administering  the  law  of  Mngland. 
The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Buxton)  thought  that 
the  exclusion  of  slave  evidence  proceeded 
from  a  mere  prejudice,  and  expressed  h  s  hope 
that  the  law  in  that  respect  would  be  aHsimilH- 
ted  to  the  law  of  England.  In  talking  of  the 
prejudices  of  others,  we  should  not  foiget  our 
own.  Did  the  hon.  gent,  recollect  that  within 
150  years  no  tentimony  was  admitted  in  our 
courts  from  persons  who  were  not  Christians  ^ 
Nay,  it  was  not  more  than  60  years  since  the 
evidence  of  pagans  or  infidels  was  rendered 
admisssible  by  a  decision  of  Lord  Hardwiche. 
Even  at  this  very  period  the  evidence  of 
Quakers  in  criminal  cases  was  not  adminsihle. 
M  ight  it  not  be  said  that  it  was  very  hard  fir  a 
Quaker  to  have  his  house  torn  down  or  pillaged, 
and  not  be  able  to  prosecute  the  wrong-doers  ? 

ji  Member  across  the  table  : — Then  let  that 
law  be  amended. 

The  Soliciior-General : — He  had  no  objection  ' 
to  its  amendment  (hear,  hear).  He  was  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  amending  the  law  of  the 
colonies,  but  he  thought  we  should  set  the  ex- 
ample, and  that  the  amendment  of  our  own  laws 
should  precede  the  amendment  of  theirs  (hear, 
bear).  Agreeing  in  all  the  general  principles 
of  his  learned  friends,  he  could  not  subscribe 
to  the  injustice  of  punishing,  by  the  censure  of 
that  house,  individuals  acting  upon  laws,  which, 
whilst  in  force,  it  was  their  duty  to  maintain. 

Mr.  fV,  Smilk  said,  that  the  learned  genf. 
(the  Solicitor-General)  had  not  very  clearly 
Hhown  that  the  admission  of  the  evidence  was 
justifiable,  even  on  the  slight  ground  of  tech- 
nical propriety.  But  mere  technicol  rulea 
were  not  the  only  things  to  be  considered.  Was 
not  a  juror  bound  by  common  sense,  as  well  as 
by  common  justice,  to  notice  the  incongruity 
and  crudeness  of  stories  going  about  from  hand 
to  htind,  and  made  up  into  evidence  by  the  mere 
technical  form  of  hnvino:  the  legal  number  of 
witnesses  to  swear  to  them?  He  rejoiced, 
however,  that  they  had  got  thus  far.  He  had 
now  lived  to  see  the  time  when  the  man  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  a  strange  species,  who 
would  pretend  that  the  system  either  could  or 
ought  to  continue.  This  debate  would  show, 
that  however  tardy  might  be  the  operations  of 
justice,  and  however  individuals  were  sheltered 
by  rank  or  situation,  the  unerring  test  of  public 
opinion  wciuld  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  the 
result  would  alTurd  a  wholesome  lesson  to  those 
in  whom  power  was  vested  not  to  abuse  their 
trust. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson: — The  Attorney-General 
had  said,  that  by  supporting  the  original  reso- 
lution, they  would  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on 
his  Majesty*s  Government  in  Jamaica.  Now 
he  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  conceived  that  on  that  very 
account  the  house  should  support  the  resolution. 
A  vote  of  censure  Hhould  not  only  be  passed 
on  the  Governor,  but  on  the  judge  and  jury, 
by  whose  verdict  the  lives  of  these  men  were 
taken  away  ;  an  act  which  he  (Sir  R.  Wilson) 
Ciiuld  view  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  au- 
thorized murder  (hear).  The  law  officers  of  the 
crown  had  spoken  of  the  system  under  which 
the  prisoners  were  tried  in  terms  of  merited 
reproach.    But  the  house  was  not  aware  of  half 
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tteir  recorreoce  under  die  lame  ud worthy  plea. 
It  wa%  time  to  iihow  these  authorities  that  there 
Here  duties  of  justice  imperative  upon  them; 
ajid  not  alone  of  justice,  but  also  a  solemn  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  to  administer,  which  was  no 
less  a  daty,  and  no  less  imperative  (bear,  hear). 
This  last  duty  was  forgotten    in   the  highest 

Joarter,  where,  from  the  station  of  the  indivi- 
■al,  and  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him,  some- 
thing  better  might  have  beenezperted  than  that 
he  sboald  have  allowed  these  cruelties  to  have 
been  deliberately  perpetrated  under  the  sane- 
tiofl  of  that  justice  which,  tempered  with  mer- 
ry, be  was  sworn  to  administer;  that  he  should 
Mve  allowed  them,  while  men's  minds  were 
harried  away  by  a  panic  —  while   they  were 
solely  swayed  and  influenced  by  a  wild  appre- 
hensidn  of  alarm,  which  they  were  determined 
to  check  by  the  most  summary  examples,     if 
isder  these  aj^ravated  circumstances  of  unde- 
fended  and  most  unjustifiable  proceedings,  they 
were  prepared  to  let  them  pass  the  ordeal  of 
psrliament  anreprobated  —  if  it  should   once 
jBore  go  out  to  the  West  Indies,  that  this  sys- 
tesi  of  monstrous  cruelty  and  injustice  could 
be  perpetrated,  not  only  with  impunity  but 
vitbout  indication,  then  again  and  again,  as 
long  as  the  system  lasted,  would  such  acts  be 
repeated   without  compunction,  and  justified 
by  past  (olerajice,  and  in  vain  could  they  look 
for  the  least  correction  of  such  dangerous  and 
inveterate  evils  (cheers). 

Sir.  Camning : — In  rising  to  state  the  reasons 
vby  he  approved  of  the  amendment  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  resolution,  he  was  anxious  to  have 
it  saderstood  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  gents, 
opposite  in  the  feelings  which  those  proceedings 
sere  natormlly  calculated  to  excite,  and  that 
he  diCered  from  them  only  because  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  question  must  be  de.  ided  upon 
grDuadsof  a  more  limited  nature.     Even  upon 
the  learned  gent.*s  (Mr.  Brougham's)  own  shetv- 
iag,  it  wonid  be  im)iossible  for  him  consistently 
to  vote  for  the  original   resolution ;    because 
thst  resolution  condemned  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings  by  one  sweeping  atfirmation  of  a 
perversion  of  all  law  and  justice  ;  whereas  the 
learned  gent.^s  speech^  diiicrimioatcd  the  cases 
fnua   each  other.     In  order  to  aggravate  the 
iajastice  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Mary's,  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  adverted  to  those  at  St.  George 
sod  Hanover,  contracting  the  latter  proceedings 
with  those  pursued  at  the  former  place.  Indeed, 
10  clearly  bad  the  learned  gent,  drawn  the  line, 
that  if  bis  speech  were  to  have  prefaced  a  mo- 
Uoo,  it  would  have  applied  very  difierently  to 
etch  of  the  three  cases  which  were  involved  in 
the  present  inquiry.     But  in  the  amendment,  or 
n:hK*r  in  the  resolution — fur  it  had  been  pie- 
ced as  an  original  resolution — what  was  stated 
was  true,  with  respect  to  all  the  proceedings  : 
for  there,  whatever  might  be  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference as  to  the  colouring  of  t'^e  facts,  the  only 
proposition  pressed   npon  their  consideration. 
Its,  that  they  collected  from  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings  additional  caube  for  feeling  regret 
attke  existence  of  di»iinciions  in  the  law,  as  it 
elected  the  lives  of  the  white  and  black  popu- 
hiioo.     That  these  distinctions  in  the  laws  for 
ihcddin;;;  the  blood  of  two  classes  of  persons, 
*ly  differini^  in  colour,  ought  not  to  endure, 
^(Mr.  Canning)  most  readily  admitted — (hear, 
W),  and  the  principle  of  a  reform  in  it  should 
^«e    his    support.      Indeed,    if    the    learned 
■over's  resolutions  had  run  thus,  *^  That  this 
^»ase  having  considered  certain  judicial  pro- 
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ceedings  in  Jamaica,  on  the  trials  of  slaves  for 
rebellious  conspiracy,  in  iH^Sand  1824,  deem 
it  their  duty  to  express  In  the  strongest  terms 
their  deep  regret  at  their  occurrence,  and  can- 
not refrain  from  declaring  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  for  an  effectual  reform  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  respecting  the  slave 
population  of  that  island,*'  he  should  at  once 
have    agreed.      But  then    came  these  words, 
^^  sorrow  and  indignation  at  the  perversion  of 
law    and    justice    displayed     therein,**     and 
**  sentences  of  death,  wholly  unwarranted  by 
proof.**       From    these   expressions    he    (Mr. 
Canning)  must  dissent :  he  was  not  prepared  to 
aflSrm  that  these  trials  were  marked  by  a  per- 
version of  law  and  justice — that  the  sentences 
of  death  had  been  precipitate.    He  could  not 
pass  condemnatory  resolutions  upon  those  who, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  were  acting  under 
the  known  provisions  of  existing  laws:  nor  was 
he  prepared  to  admit  the  precipitate  execution 
of  the  sentences.    That  was  a  charge  which  in- 
cluded two  parlies — the  judges  who  pronounced 
the  sentence,  and  the  local  Government  that  had 
confirmed  it :  respecting  the  former,  they  had 
the   power,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  order  the 
prisoners  to  instant  exf  cution,  without  awaiting 
any  reference  to  the  Government;    but    they 
declined  to  avail  themselves  of  this  power,  and 
unnecessarily  (he  used  the  words  in  a  legal,  not 
a  moral  sense)  referred  the  sentence  for  the 
Governor's  confirmation.      So   that   the   bare 
recital  of  the  fact  showed  not  only  the  charge  of 
precipitancy  to  be  untrue,  but  to  be  directly 
false  as  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  the  judges. 
Then  as  to  the  charge  against  the  Governor,  bow 
did  it  stand  ?    The  Duke  of  Manchester,  acting 
in  his  judicial  station,  was  the  representative  of 
the   Crown,  exercising    the  high    prerogative 
of  mercy.      Now  he  ( Mr.  Canning)  could  not 
conceive  a  more  formidable  question  to  have 
been  mooted,  than  the  remibsion  or  non-remission 
of  punishment  by  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
or  its  deputy  :    it  was  at  unre  to  launch  into 
arguments  upiui  the  most  delicate  cf  all  human 
responsibilities  ;  it  was  to  prnbe  a  prerogative, 
the  exercise  of  which  mu»t,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  him  who  is 
invented  with  it     It  must  be  left  in  his  breast 
unfettered,    or   it    must  be  taken  away. — He 
meant    not   to  blame    the   learned  gent.   (Mr. 
Denman)  for  the  course  he  had  taken  ;  though, 
if  he  had  thought  fit  to  communicate  his  resolu- 
tions to  him  before  this  debate,  he  ( Mr.  Canning) 
should  have  felt  much  more  satisfaction  in  tryin^c 
how  far  he  could  have  agreed  with  him,  than  in 
framing,  at  the  last  hour  before  he  entered  the 
house,  a  resolution  such  as  he  could  sanction  by 
way  of  amendment   to  the  proposition.      The 
diderence  between  himselfand  the  learned  Ment. 
was  confined  to  the  prudence,  the  expediency, 
the  safety,    of   censuring  by  a  parliamentary 
vote,judicial  proceedings  conducted  according 
to  a  Hystem  of  existing  law.     It  was  to  save  the 
house  from  establishing  such  a  precedent  that  he 
was  anxious  to  have  the  amendment  adopted,  be- 
cause while  it  would  sufficiently  tend  to  correct 
these  disgusting  tribunals,  it  would  not  create  a 
precedent  which  might  hereafter  be  used  against 
other  courts  very  differently  constituted.     In 
the   moral    estimate    of  these  transactions,  he 
concurred  with  the  learned  gent.,  but  he  could 
not  concur  in  his  legal  inferences.     The  trans- 
actions were  monstrous  and  disgusting  enough, 
but  they  were  not  corrupt  or  illegal.    In  endea- 
vouring, while  he  dslivered  these  opinions  to 
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periist  in  dhngnrding  the  rrcominendatioDs  sent 
ottt  to  them,  he  relied  with  confidence  on  hU 
Majesty*!  miniiten  taking  meaBurus  to  call  on 
liariiament  for  tnScient  powers  to  enforce  the 
re»olntions  which  had  been  adopted.  In  that 
case,  he  had  no  doubt  that  parliament  would 
premptiy  evince  a  determination  to  put  an  end 
u>  a  Btate  of  thin|^  which  wai  unbecoming  this 

great  conotry,  and  inconsistent  with  the  honour 

«od  dignity  of  the  crown. 

Ifr.  Canning  and  others  brought  a  message 
fram  the  Conunons,  desiring  a  conference  with 
tkrir  lordships,  on  a  suliject  deeply  connected 
v'uh  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's  West  India 
coloaies. 

l\»L0rd  Ckmneeltor  having  talien  the  opi- 
um of  tile  lionse,  the  Commons,  who  had  re- 
mind, were  recalled,  and  informed  that  their 
lonlihips  agreed  to  the  conference  to  be  held 
Mirith  in  the  Painted  Chamber.    On  the  re- 
tirn  of  the  lords,  who  were  chosen  to  manage 
Ik  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  from  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  Duke 
^Ghmcesier  reported,  that  the  Commons  de- 
nvd  their  lordifaips  to  agree  to  the  resolutions 
n  the  subject  of  Colonial  Slavery  adopted  by 

(hrir  house  in  1823.     The  report  being  laid  on 

(k  table. 
Earl  Batkurst  moved  that  the  same  be  priot- 

ti',  and  gave  notice,  that  on  Tuesday  next  he 

vtNdd  move  that  their  lordships  do  agree  to  the 

molaikMis. 


i 


COMMONS.— Petitions  for  an  amelioration 
ef  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  &c.  having  been 
presented, 

Mr.  Brmigham<t  in  reference  to  the  debate  of 

Jfsrch  1st,  said   that,  without    imputing  any 

iBteBtkmal  misstatement,    there    appeared    to 

kiB  a  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of 

ihe  rt  bon.  Sec.  (Canning)  and  the  accounts 

which  were  laid  upon  the  table.     The  rt.  hon. 

geac.  had  said  that  some  measures  had  been 

adopted    fur   facilitaiin«:    the   manumission   of 

iilaves.  where  they  had  the  means  of  piircha»ing 

it.  oa  an  appraisement.    Upon  (his  point  bccould 

Dot  find  that  any  mcason?  of  the  exact  d'*Mcrip- 

li»B  afiluded  to  had  been  introduced  by  the  co- 

loaial  assemblies.     The  next  point  on  \thich  the 

iHHise  was  told  that  an  improvement  bad  taken 

pte^e  was,  that  of  the  dbcontinuance  of  the  whip 

as  m.  badge  of  authority  and  stimulus  to  labour 

n  tkrt?  haodd  of  overseers  and  drivers  ;  but  upor. 

Ibis  he  could   not  discover  that  any  step  had 

b»^a  takeo,  except  by   the  legislature  of  St. 

ViaceBt*9.     Another  poin^  was,  the  admissibi- 

Kty  of  slave  evidence.     The  statement  of  the 

rt.  bon.  j^eot.   on   this  point   wa?(,  that  out  of 

twelve  of  the  colonics  which  had  legislatures, 

(iadeed.  It  might  be  said,  out  of  thirteen;  for 

the  whole  of  our  slave  colonies,  including  our 

c«8^«ered    colonies,    the    Mauritius    and    the 

Cape  of  Good   Hope,  were  twenty,  of  which 

1hirte4*n  bad  local  legislatures,  and  seven  ivere 

fwemed  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  crown) 

—bat  ont  of  these  thirteen  which  had  local  Ic- 

pditive  assemblies,  it  was  si  id  that  seven  had 

a^ffpled  measures  far  tho  admission  of  the  cvi- 

Anro  of  sla ves.     Now,  from  all  the  inquiries 

hrktd  been  abl«*  to  make,  and  from  consulting 

^^blir  papers  which  had  reachel  this  coun- 

^»1atea<s  the  22d  of  November,  he  could 

"*^ learn,  that  three  of  Oie  islands  had  passed 

"^artft  fc»r  the  admission  of  slave  ovideuce. 

^^vre  Dominica,  Tobago,  and  Barbadoee. 

8a^.  l»26. 
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The  act  of  Dominica  had  been  passed  eight 
years  ago,  so  that  that  could  not  be  received 
as  evidence  of  anv  dts,)Obition  of  the  islands  to 
act  upon  the  orders  in  council  sent  out  in  1824. 
There  were  thus  only  two  islaud.ivihich  had  pasH« 
ed  any  bill  on  this  point  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  in  council.    Tobago  had  passed  such  a 
measure ;  and  in  order  to  let  the  house  see  how 
far  it  entered  into  the  spirit  of  tho  orders  sent 
out,  he  would  state  how  fur  it  carried  the*  prin- 
ciple of  receiving  slave  evidence.    The  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  was  to  be  admitted  in  the  sin- 
gle case  of  the  murder  of  a  slave  by  a  white 
man;  and  even  that  admission  was  to  be  con- 
tingent upon  two  circumstances — namely,  that 
there  were  none  other  but  slaves  present  when 
the  crime  was  committed,  and  that  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  party  admitted  as  evidence  should  be 
corroborated  by  that  of  another  slave  of  unim- 
peached  character.      These   regulations,  and 
some  others  included  in  the  act,  renaered  it  so 
objectionable  that  it  was  disallowed  by  tlie  Go- 
vernment here  ;  so  that  fur  any  practical  good 
it  was  worth  nothing.      In  the  act  passed  in 
Barbadaes,  slave  evidence  was  admitted,  pro- 
vided that  the  witness  produced  a  certificate  of 
instruction  in  his  religious  duties;  not,  as  had 
been  most  properly  recommended  in  the  Instruc- 
tions sent  out  from  the  Government  here,  which 
admitted  the  certificate  from  clergymen  of  the 
established  church,  or  of  the  Scotch,  or  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  or  from  the  religious 
minister  of  any  Christian  ('enominatinn,  duly 
licensed   to  preach  and   teach,  or  from    any 
Christian  clergyman,  to  whose  religious  com- 
munity he  might  have  belonged,  but  from  the 
clergy  of   the  established  church  only.      This 
was  a  qualification  involving  such  a  mockery  of 
justice,  thnt  the  act  itself  was  most  properly 
disallowed  by  his  Majesty's  Government.     But 
it  was  said   that  eight  islands  had  taken  some 
steps  towards  giving  to  the  slaves  religious 
instruction,  and  also  fur  the  more  due  obser- 
vance  of  tho   sabbath.      From   any   accounts 
which  he  had  been  able  to  see,  he  did  nut  un- 
derstand that  much  more  hud  b:tcn  done  than 
had  been  eflectcd  by  the  measures  adopted  by 
Government  and  supported  by  (hat  house,  of 
providin*^  and  (-ending  out  a  suflirient  number 
of  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  for  the 
purpo;>e  of  aflTordins:  religious  instruction;  but 
this  was  a  measure  for  which  the  colonics  could 
take  no  credit.     As  to  the  steps  taken  for  a 
more  due  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  the 
regulation  of  ih3  Sunday    markets,  he  under- 
stood that   such  chan.!?es  had  been  introduced 
into  the  orders,  that  the  acts  were  dit-allowed 
by  Government.     It  was  said  that  five  of  the 
colonies  h:id  ad<)pted  measures  to  le,<*;ali7.e  the 
marriage  of  ne^rnos:  but  he  could  not  discover 
that  any   STuh   had   been   adopted,   except  in 
Bahamas,  and  even  there  the  rijjhts  of  the  mas- 
ters   mio:hl,    to    a    certain    extent,    interfere. 
Flight  of  the  coloni  's,  the  house  was  told,  had 
adopted  measures  tos-.'cure  the  property  of  the 
slave  so   as  more  efl'ecUiaily   to  facilitate  his 
manumission.     Unfortunately,  however,  manu- 
mission was  left  out  in  the  instructions  sent  to 
Dcmerara.      This   was  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
would  lea:l  the  other  colonies  to  believe  that  the 
Govemnient  were  not   particularly  anxious  on 
that  point.     In  the  regulations  arising:  out  of  the 
orders  sent  to  Trinidad,  there  wai  one  def-ct, 
which  extended  also  to  all  the  re^ulati<msmade 
on  the  same  point  by  the  other  colonies.     It 
was,  that  though  the'  slaves  were  allowed  to 
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Jwadem  to  the  AMemblj  of  Jamaica  add,  th.it  l  iutlontcommanced.    He  woold  liafa  preferred 


aa  iBportant  measare  had  been  carried  throagh 
it,  a  provinioD  for  an  episcopal  ettabliabment 
ia  Jamaica.    In  addition  to  this,  the  atipends 
•f  the   rficton  had  been  increased,  and  were 
IraasfnTedl  from  the  hands  of  the  vestries  to  be 
distrlbated  by  Che  hands  of  the  bishop.    Several 
pariihea  had  been  enabled  to  build  rhorches, 
■ad  to  repair  and  enlarg^e  those  already  built  i 
Md  he  was  glad  to  observe  that  many  of  the 
owners  of  plantations  had  contributed  liberally 
to  tbirse  building    The  Government  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Bishop  of 
Barbadoes,  in  which  It  appeared  that  his  lord- 
Mi^  kad  visited  several  of  the  Leeward  islands, 
b  each  of  which  he  had  received  assurances  of 
a  dhpo9ition  to  take  effective  measures  for  the 
relifioas  instraction  of  the  slaves.    From  Bar- 
bidses  a  report  had  been  received  from  nine 
ptriilies  oat  of  eleven.    In  these  parishes  there 
wertStT  plantations,  of  which  190  were  under 
(ke  instruction  of  the  clerj^y  of  the  established 
ckarcb. — He  must  observe  that  at  a  public  meet- 
in;  of  the  planters,  slave-owners,  and  others,  in 
Bsibadoes,  the  destruction  of  the  Missionary 
chspel  was  condemned  in  very  strong  terms. 
Tkb  shoned  that  the  feeling  of  those  misguided 
fenon%  who  w«re  engaged  in  that  transaction 
SIS  not  extended  to  the  respectable  part  of  the 
rasBmanity   in  that  island. — His  lordship  next 
alladed  to  the  language  of  some  of  the  peti- 
(ioas  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  some  of 
tkich  it  was  asserted  that  a  state  of  slavery  was 
*holly    incompatible    with    the    doctrines    of 
Ckristiaaity.    The  circulation  of  such  princi- 
plfs  amongst  the  slave  population  of  the  colo- 
Dies,  must  prove  extremely  pernicious,  since. 
It  the  same  moment  that  Christianity  was  re- 
(•sunended  to  the  slave,  he  was  taught  that  the 
Kite  of  slavery  (no  matter  what  the  kindness 
lad  indulgence  of  the  master  mi^ht  be)  was  in- 
cwKl»tent  with  the  religion  which  he  was  s>li- 
citrd  to  embrace.    The  noble  lord  then  stated 
the  intentions  of  Government,  in  the  adoption 
»f  the  Orders  in  Council,  as  they  were  explain. 
Hbv  Mr.  Canning,  on  March  1st,  and  concluded 
^  saying,   that   from    the   earnest   manner  in 
iHiich  the  subject  had  been  recommended  (o  the 
ittention  of  rlie   Colonies,  he  hoped  it  would 
kve  a  successful  result.     But  should  it  prove 
^thernise,  it  w(»uld  then  be  for  their  lordships 
toron.<iuer  what  course  it  would  be  expedient 
tatdupt,  to  carry  the  measures  intoefiV'ct.  The 
^om<»tances    under    which     the    resolutions 
vere  now  proposed  to  their  lordships  were  fu- 
vtsrable  for  their  object.    It  would  appear  that 
ftey  were  not  adopted  in  the  beat  of  the  mo- 
aeit.  or  as  the  effect  of  eloquent  appeals  to 
tktir  feelings,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but  as 
ihp  resalt  of  mature  deliberation. 

Lord  Calthorpe  said,  that  though  he  concurred 

b  Ike  g«*neral  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  t!ie 

Rsise  of  Commons  now  proposed   for   their 

•itptkHi,  yet  he  thought  that  the  cold  phrase 

*^  itis  expedient,**  did  not  convey  the  feelings 

*Wh  pervaded  the  country  on  the  subject  of 

■^  slavery,  and  which  ought  to  be  commu- 

■Kated  in  tbe  instructions  sent  out  from  Go- 

'ffsaieut.    Considering  the  great  importance  of 

^  aabject — considering  the  general  feeling 

■kidi  existed  in  every  part  of  the  country  re- 

■Ptctiog  it,  and  the  very  little  effect  which  had 

*Ks  produced  by  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 

^  IB  the  other  house,  it  was  not  a  practical 

**fc  of  attaining  the  proposed  object,  to  use 

^  cold  langasgc  with  which  one  of  those  reso- 


the  res<»l  ition  (Mr.  Buxton*s)  which  bad  boen 
first  proposed  in  the  Commons,  and  su|>ersedod 
by  those  now  before  their  lordships.    In  that 
resolution  it  %vas  declared,  that  a  state  of  sla- 
very was  repugnant  to  the  British  constitution, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.     Ho 
would  admit  with  the  noble  earl  (Bathurst)  that 
slavery  was  not  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  religion;  but  still  he  would  con- 
tend,  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  go- 
nius  of  thjt  religion,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
that  any  country  bound  by  that  religion,  and 
acting  on  its  admirable  precepts,  and  particu- 
larly under  so  happy  a  constitution  as  ours, 
could  continue  long  without  an  earnest  endea- 
vour to  get  rid  of  such  a  pest  (hear,  hear). 
Neither  could  he  conceive  how  it  could  be  con- 
sidered, that  thoy  who  declared  a  state  of  sla- 
very to  be  repugnant  to  the  British  constitution 
and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  must,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  be  disposed  to  put  aside  every 
consideration  of  expediency,  and  all  ref«frence 
to  the  interests  of  the  colonists,  and  rush  at  onco 
to   the  attainment  of  abolition — that,    having 
such  an  opinion  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  they 
were  not  willing  to  allow  its  continuance  one 
hour  after  their  resolution  was  declared.    Tha 
meaning  of  that  resolution,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and   the  opinions  of  those   who  supported  it, 
might  be  fairly  stated  to  ho — that  slavery  being 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, nnd  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  ought  to> 
be  gradually  abolished,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  interests  of  the  masters,  and  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  themselves.    Taking  this  as 
the  fair  view  which  the  abolitionists  took  of  it, 
and  considering  the  necessity  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  forcible  language,  he  thought  their 
lordships  would  be  acting  more  for  their  own 
character,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  if  they  were  to  adopt 
a  higher  piinciple  on  this  occasion  than  the 
cold  one  of  expediency. — The  noble  earl  had 
complained  of  some  of  the  petitions  present(»d 
to  their  lordships  on  this  subject.     Some  of  the 
petitioners  had  certainly  used  language,  which, 
ignorant  of  metaphysical  distinctions,  they  ?lid 
not  believe  improper  for  the  expression  of  their 
opinions;  yet  he  would  contend,  that  the  prin- 
ciples  for  which  they  contended  wore  fair,  and 
that  the  other  House  of  Parliament  had  shrunk 
too  cautiously  from  their  adoption.     But  there 
were  petitions  presented  to  their  lordships — li*? 
alluded  principally  to  that  from  Birmingham — 
which  was  adopted  after  due  consideration,  and 
by  men  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  hasty  de- 
cisions on  any  subject.     There  were  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  from  a  high  and  most  respecta- 
ble body — he  meant  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church — who,  it  would  not  be  said,  were  in 
the  habit  of  deciding  without  due  consideration, 
upon  important  questions.     Yet  from  that  most 
respectable  body   petitions  had  come,  stating 
that  slavery  was  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  thought  that  in 
so  doing,  and  in  the  laudable  zeal  which  they 
bestowed  in  support  of  this  important  question, 
they  consulted  as  much  the  dignity  of  the  church 
as  the  sacred  duties  of  their  profession.  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  those  who  took  the  same  view  of 
this  question,  were  disposed  to  adopt  any  hasty 
step  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  or  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  instruction.     But  it  was,  ho 
thought,  a  lamentable  mistake,  if  any  of  tho 
colonists  thought  that  by  reiigious  instrnction« 
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4m  dbeir  decUrad  opioidnt.    Was  it  nothing  to 
iimt  ■inate  a  religious  edncation  among  the 
slate  popnlatioa,  to  get  rid  of  their  badges  of 
tfcnldooB,  such  ma  the  whip,  the  Sunday-worli, 
aad  thoae  other  degrmdatians  which  marlc  the  in- 
fiHiority  of  tbeauin — toestablish  a  batter  aystem 
of  JBStice«  and  something  like  means  for  mnna- 
nMOQ  ?    It  was  true  they  most  proceed  in  these 
Mprovementa  step  by  step :  but  the  noble  lord 
caUed  for  all  the  details  at  once,  and  ashed, 
what  will  yon  do,  should  the  colonies  pro? e  re- 
fiaclory  ?   That  had  better  remain  to  be  deter- 
■bed  when  necessity  called  for  its  declaration. 
TW  colonies  were  under  the  direct  authority  of 
Ail  Government,  though  some  of  them  pos!ies«ied 
isfcpandent    legislatures  for  local    purposes. 
Thus  legislatures  should  be  allowed  the  cnice 
sf  pieparing  the  arrangements,  and  the  oppor- 
tutty  of  preparing  them  in  their  own  manner. 
Ctaiiderittg  that  those  bodies  were  exposed  to 
Ikciaflnence  of  particular  prejudices  and  habits, 
(hry  were  not  likely  to  advance  quiUr  so  fast  as 
isM  who  were  not  actuated  by  such  associa* 
tisai,  and  were  therefore  better  able  to  proceed 
vith  a  cool  and  steady  judgment.    Allowances 
Arald  he  made  for  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
me, aad  a  reasonable  time  allowed   for  the 
livwtfa  of  reason.    At  all  events,  he  would  say, 
that  whether  the  result  of  the  resolutions  should 
nalize  ardisappoint  their  expectations,  wisdom 
aad  good  policy  alike  pointed  to  their  present 
idoption. 

Ilie  Onko  of  Qlmicnter  thonght  tlwt,  waving 
far  the  present  all  ulterior  considerations,  their 
ketlcr  course  wonld  be,  to  send  forth  tliese 
lesalatlooo  with  the  full  sanction  of  their  una- 
•iaity.  The  delay,  at  all  events.  In  bringing  to 
te  test  the  sincerity  of  the  colonics,  could  not 
ke  prolonged  beyond  another  year ;  and  if  the 
cansnmmation  to  which  they  now  steadily  looked 
isrward  should  not  be  realized,  the  time  would 
ladonbtedly  arrive  when  his  Majesty's  Govem- 
■ent  wonld  be  called  upon  to  enforce,  by  the 
paramount  authority  of  Parliament,  the  mea. 
teres  proposed*  He  placed  entire  confidence 
in  miniaters  in  this  baiiines!!,  who  could  not 
rrcrde  from  their  course,  without  abandoning 
dhrirdttty  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  and 
tbeir  God. 

The  Lord  CkamcelUr  would  not  enter  into  the 

consideration  why  these  resolutions  had  lain  so 

ling  without  their  lordships  being  called  upon 

br  their  concurrence — it  was  enough  for  him  to 

know  that  they  were  now  before  them,  and  must 

W  dtoposed  of;  and  with  respect  to  the  wording 

if  them,  he  saw  no  reasonable  objection,  more 

particularly  to  the  word  expediency ;   and  he 

Cw  one  should   have  felt  a  great  difficulty  in 

giving  his  a»sent  to  a  stronger  term  at  the  pre- 

wnt  moment.     A  good  deal  had  been  said  in  the 

fiscusoions  on  this  subject  about  its  connexion 

viih  the  genius  of  Christianity  nnd  the  genius  of 

the  Briibb  constitution.      As  to  the  genius  of 

Ae  ccmstiCution,  whatever  was  his  own  opinion 

icspectlng  the  propriety  and  necensity  of  abo- 

hhing  slavery,  he  was  bound  to  declare,  that 

this  system  Imd  been  patronized,  encouraged, 

md  aiasost  instituted  under  the  British  consti- 

Istion,  and  under  the  auspices,  too,  of  so  great 

K  coQstitntional    authority    as    Lord    Somers. 

Hew.  then,  could  he  say  that  it  was  against  the 

RFsiiMof  that  constitution  (hear,  hear)  ?     When 

(i  this  knowledge  they   roust  add  the  further 

ttfoTraatioo,  that  colonial  slavery  had  been  many 

tnses  daring  the  last  century  the  express  subject 

•f  Wf  iiiatlTe  enactment^  under  the  direct  sane 


tion  and  concnrrence  not  only  of  the  ablest  lay- 
men who  had  figured  in  the  history  of  the  country , 
but  also  of  a  bench  of  bishops  as  learned,  pious, 
and  respectable  as  that  which  their  lordships 
now  saw  before  them,  he  could  not  easily  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  it  was  so  clearly  con- 
trary  to  the   genius   of  Christianity  as   some 
persons  so  readily  asserted.      With  wishes  as 
anxious  as  thone   of  any  man  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery-^and   when  he  meant  its 
abolition  he  always  spoke  with  a  view  to  the 
well-being  of  the  slaves,  as  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  their  masters,  and  the  safety  and 
security  of  property — ^he   must    say   that  this 
measure  had  been  more  retarded  by  the  intem- 
perate zeal  of  those  who  had  engaged  tliemselves 
in  its  support,  than  it  had  been  or  could  be  by 
any   direct  op|>osition   which    the   enemies  of 
abolition  had  the  power  of  opposing  to  it.     If 
they  looked  at  what  had  been  done  durihg  the 
last  century,  they  must  he  struck  with  the  pro-- 
priety  of  dealing  equally  and  fairly  ivithall  the 
parties  concerned.  The  history  of  these  colonies 
would  show  that  when  at  former  periods  some 
of  the  islands  had  proposed  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  be  introduced  into  them.  Great 
Britain  had  refused  to  sanction  that  restriction. 
Then    why   throw  the  whole  blame  upon   the 
colonies,  as  if  they  alone  had  become  responsi- 
ble for  the  existence  of  slavery  ?    They  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  even  of  late  years 
property  had  been  embarked  upon  the  security 
of  labour  in  the  West  Indies,  when  this  country, 
as  a  country,  was  as  much  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  sl.ive-trade  as  any  individual  in  the  colo- 
nies could  bo  said  to  be, and  when  the  fact  was, 
that  by  the  arrangement  and  management, even 
of  some  crown  property,  the  planter  was  com- 
pelled to  take  such  an  importation  of  African 
slaves  as  the  British  monopolist  chose  to  impose 
upon  him.  His  noble  friend  (Lord  Ellenborough) 
had  said,*<  1  must  know,  before  I  agree  to  these 
resolutions,  what  further  you  intend  to  do.*'    To 
be  consistent  in  such  a  determination,  he  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  rail  on  that  house  to  rescind  all 
their  resolutions  for  the  last  W  years.     He  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  could  not  anticipate  any  per- 
manent opposition  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
question,  when  it  could  be  ellectcd  with  benefit 
to  the  slaves  themselves,   vtith  safety  to  their 
masters'  property,  and  advantage  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  colonies.     If  the  local  autlM»- 
rities  refused  to  accede  to  the  measures  about 
to  be  urged  with  renewed  force  upon  their  con- 
sideration, then  Parliament  would  know  how 
to  meet  such  contumacy,  without  affecting  the 
well-being  of  the  slave,  or  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  master. 

Lord  RedeadaU  contrasted  the  state  of  slavery 
in  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when 
the  whole  number  of  villeins  was  calculated  at 
180,000,  and  its  present  condition  in  the  West 
Indies.  If,  then,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  num. 
hers  were  so  great,  it  would  be  obvious  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  for  apprehension. 
The  planters  had  immediately  before  their  eyes 
the  massacres  of  St  Domingo,  and  tbeir  fears 
ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgence.  To  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  case  temperately,  would  be  to 
proceed  successfully  i  and  he  believed  that  the 
planters  were  themselves  thoroughly  persuaded, 
that  if  they  could  have  the  labour  of  the  slave 
by  wages  instead  of  force,  their  work  would  bo 
better  performed.  The  difficulty  was,  to  attain 
the  object.  A  negro  who  obtained  his  free- 
dom gradually  by  his  own  exertions  and  the 
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•f.^aiMiion  »f  property,  was  moch  more  likely 
t«  pro»e  a  i^ood  tabject,  than  a  ftla*c  mho 
•!«•  ftHdil^nly  aod  incaotJoutly  naaanitled. 
Nofbinic  <<#uld  be  more  clear  duo  tbat  3, 4,  or 
VXI  in  earb  «ear  roold  be  nucb  more  lafely 
♦maiiripated,  tbao  30,  40,  or  50,000  by  ooe  act 
«#f  drtp^raie  |(«;iieroftity.  Go  tbe«e  ^rouadt  be 
approtrffd  of  ibe  reflation  oo  the  Ubie,  and 
ob|rrt«?d  to  any  iitep  beyond  it 


(be  fori^t  hit  naiM)  had  dratra,  whea«  aAc 
•pending  alz  mooths  io  a  priMHi-abip«  he  hai 
made  eitract*  from  the  crim.  coo.  trials,  and  Ih 
New^e  Calendar,  and  then  exposed  the  whali 
to  the  view  of  the  natives  of  his  own  counCry,  ■ 
a  faithful  rvpr^sentatioo  of  the  Tirtne  of  da 
women,  and  of  the  honesty  of  the  men,  of  Grrai 
Britain  (bear,  hear).  He  did  not  mean  that  fa 
the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  the  exaf  geratioi 


Ixird  DudUif  an  i  IVard  frit  that  this  subject  .'  had  been  equally  ffrosa;  but  as  a  proprietor*  f 


was  on<*  from  which  he  could  willin;(ly  ha%e 
ab»taio«'d    alto|;ctb«;r,    and    which    Uw   could 
approach    wiiti    any    thinf    lik<r    sati»factinn. 
From  nnfry  cornrrof  fhf.*  kingdom,  from  every 
city, corporation,  town,  and  villaj^e.  Parliament 
had  received  \hi:  aluiokt  unanimous  expresnion 
ofdi^i^utit,  not  iMily  ai^sinst  the  hateful  means 
by  Hliirh  men  were  reduced  to  that  condition, 
but  aguiiut  iilavcry  itMrlf.     Such  an  expression 
of  ffM>nn/(  wuH  at  all  tini«*s  entitled  to  respect. 
indepi*ndent  of  the  mrritM  of  the  case,  and  there 
could  he  no  doubt  that  thi^i  incrvane  of  int(*n>flt 
amoii/t  Holur/(4*  n  portion  «<f  our  fellow  Hubjoctsi, 
was  to  be  ancribod  to  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
humanily,  and  n^i^ion.     So  far  then*  wait  i^ood 
K'MNoii  Io  rejoice;    but  havin;;  admitted  it,  he 
hoped  he  might  add,  without  ofl(>nce,  certainly 
without  the  dcnin*  of  olTcndiiig,  that  tlM>  fi*rvent 
xoal  lafi'ly  manifcHtcrl  waH  in  part  to  be  aftri- 
butrd  to  other  find  far  diflVrcnt  cau«rs.     The 
prcMtMit  wan  a  period  of  j^rcat  public  trnnquiU 
lily,  aithuu||;h  it  had  been  Htibjccted  to  a  tem- 
porary lntcrru|)tion — h<'  hoped   he   mi^ht  also 
nay    of  great    nationiil     prunperity ;    it    was  a 
period  of  gieiit  intellectual  activity  and  enter- 
priite ;    and    uhile    the  means  of   employment 
uere  below  their   UHual  average,  the   desire  of 
obtniiiing  it  uiim  mori>  than  oidinary  ;  in  other 
word<«,  then*  uan  a  great  Nurplu;*  of  talent  and 
energy  in  the  (-ountr>,and  in  sut  ha  state  it  was 
naturiil  that  tvnh  a  suhjert  Mhould  etrilea  strong 
I'eeliiig  ol'  iiitereNt.     Th«'  history  of  thin  (iue<(tion 
alloided  splcniiid  iuMtanccs  of   patriotism  and 
humanitv    in  every  cInttM  of  nocietv,  from  the 
illustrious  Htatcxman  who  had  from  the  firwt  ex- 
poUMcd  the  cauHe,totlie  itinerant  philanthropist, 
who,  having  invesited  part  of  his  property  in 
the  trade  of  the  Kust  lndie«<,  went  about  lectur- 
in;;  at  fain  and  on  marl^et  days,  on  the  enonnitieH 
ol'  the  \\  e<»t  (^hear, hear).     It  was  not  surpi  ising, 
then't'ore,  that  in  ihin  strug^;le  for  the  prixe  to 
be  awiinlcd,  by  the   /I'alouM    piety  of  old  men, 
and  the   delicate  sympathy  of  old  ladies,  mis- 
repieMMitations  should  have  gone  nbmad,  and 
that  the  ntate  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
idhtuld  ha\<*  been  exhibited  in  a  lii;ht  more  odious 
than  it  anpeariHl  to  less  partial  observers  (^hear, 
hear>.     lie  did  not  pretend   to  ju*»tify  what  he 
knew  to  be  wrong,  but  he  would  \rniure  to  sav* 
that   the  ordeal  thituigh  whirh  the  M  e<»t   India 


afforded  him  great  consolation  to  reflect  llMl 
too  much  stre«s  had  been  frequently  laid  apM 
cases  of  individual  oppression.    Whatever  mi||;h 
be  the  defects  of  the  West  India  system.  It  dU 
not  exhibit   that  uniform  picture  of  releotleti 
cruelty  on   the   one    side,  a  ad   of    despairii^ 
misery  on  the  other.     But  the  good  people  91 
England  bad  been  taught  to  contrast  the  sitaa. 
tion  of  a  labourer  in  the  West  Indies  with  thai 
of  a  labourer  in  England.     Such  a  rnmpariwi 
was  unfair,  and  there  was  far  less  difference  be- 
tween  the    condition    of    the    negro    and    the 
labourer,    than    between  the  condition  of   thi 
slave  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  slave  nodei 
his  legitimate  master  and  owner,  the   King  oi 
('ongo,  or  Ashantee,  by  whom  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally kidnapfied  and  sold.     The  comparkmi 
ought  not  to  he  instituted  between  a  bad  coa- 
dition  and  a  good  condition,  but  between  twa 
bud  cunditiims,  in  order  to  attcertain  which  was 
the  wonfe.     In  religion,  it  might  be  said  that  ae 
had  been  guilty  of  a  most  grievous  omission,  ia 
not  taking  earlier  und  more  efiectnal  steps  to 
impart  to  these  unfortunate  beings  the  blesaingi 
of  (xhristianity.     It  was  to  be  recollected, how. 
ever,  that  if  they  had  never  been  brought  fraa 
home,  they  would  have  been  at  least  in  eqaal 
darkness — slaves  in  body  to  their  savage  aad 
t>rannical   masters,  and  slaves  in   mind  to  a 
revolting  superstition.      It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, beiides,  that  what  might  be  considered 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  public  mind  had 
received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  exertions  of 
a  numerous  and  respectable  sect,  wIh)  had  ea* 
gaged   in  this  cause  the  most   powerful  of  all 
human  motive:*.       In   their  view  of  the   case, 
slavery  was  not  merely  a  defect  in  society-— oot 
only  a  grievanie  that  ought  to  be  redressed,  bat 
it   was  contrary  to  Christianity.      lie  was  aot 
di-xposed  now   to  discuss  a  theological  doipna, 
decided  so  peremptorily  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
by  men  of  all  qualifications,  but  he  must  avail 
himst^lf  of  this  opportunity  of  protesting,  with 
all  respect,  against  this  attempt  to  force  religioa 
into  the  bcrvice  in  mert^ly  civil  matters  (hear, 
hear"/.     He  agrt>ed  entirely  with  what  had  beea 
so  well  said  by  the  noble  l.arl  i,Bathurst>— that 
nothing  was  pn^scribed  by  religion  nn  this  sub-> 
ject  in  particular.     Religion,  indeed,  cenerally 
cnfon*ed   humanity   and    justice,    but   it    was 


sv^iem  h-^il  b  mmi  m  i Je  \o  pis«  w.i<«  M»it>t>\vli.ii  tint  i  whidiv  silent  as  to  the  degree  of  power  one 

^evi'ie.      He  did  mM  wish  to  i.:sm1i  thtiM'  iiistito- 

tioos   vxbich    had   l.iid   the   found.ition   of  civil 

MH'icl V  .  b\  comparing  ibi'm  with  hl.iveiv  ;  but 

anv  man  vvo'ild  see.  that  if  the  stores  of  piivate 

anecdote  and  the  lerords  of  public  ju^t.ce  were 

i.tnsacked  for  iiisunces  of  the  truel,  nay,  the 

m-'u  lb-**  exe-cise  of  co»ju:al   or  parental  au- 

t!.oiitv,even  tVe  |M>opli-  of  this  pun'lv  moral  and 

*«*verrlv    leligious  c«.uitTrv    niitht  bo    made   lo 

Appear  \\\  v\>  verv  e.uiable  condtlioiu      If  ihi^se 

iustaocrs  weie  atletw.iMU  chronK'Ird  and  bla- 

cone«l  Sx    tb(*  hi%toiiau«  and  |  hiUnihiopisi«  of 

oibei  natH^Ds.  a  sitangelx  eajast  pictdt^  would     doctrine  of  slaterx,  were  in  fact  the  same:   yet 

br  exhihiird  ia  ihr  r\t%  ef  p«wit«ritx  ;    sut  h  a     it  was  now  niged  as  sirenaoosly  hv  divines  aita« 

pwtare  a*  he  tememhrrrd  a    Frrach  General  j  that  it  was  contrary   to  Chhstiaiuiy  that  aay 

i 


was  to  poss«'«s  over  another.  This 
onlv  an  erroneous,  but  a  dangerous  applicatb 
i>f  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv  ;  and  twenty 
different  interprxMations  might  be  put  upon  the 
<>ame  words,  t  >  suit  twcntv  different  purpoaaa 
^bear,  b««art.  Scarcely  a  centurx  bad  pataed« 
since  Divines,  the  profe<s«tr<  and  oracles  of 
I'hristianitv,  had  ceasod  to  a««ert.  that  Kinfts 
reigned  jurr  d-vino — in  other  words,  that  it  «aa 
agreeable  to  ih>'  dttclri'ies  of  Christianity  that 
all  men  shttuld  he  »laves  vht>ar,  bear). 
d%K* trine  of  fb«*  divine  right  of  kings,  and  tl 
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tkoald  be  ilaves  (bear,  bear).    This  alone 
was  aaflcieBt  to  ihow  hoir  Scripture  could  be 
applied  for  any  purpose ;   and  there  was  no- 
thiaf  io  the  resolution  he  approved  more  strongly 
tbaa  that  which  had  been  left  out  of  it~the 
aMcrtioa*  that  slavery  was  contrary   to   Chris- 
tianily  ;  which  was  nothing  but  the  perversion 
«f  religion  Co  civil  purposes.  Where  then  vanity, 
tad  the  eager  thirst  for  reputation,  were  united 
with  the  stronger  motives  of  religion  and  hu- 
■aaity,  and  so  closely  united  and  blended  as 
ts  be  scarcely  distinguishable    by    those  who 
•cted  under  their  influence,  great  allowances 
•iglit  to  be  made  for  exaggerated  statements, 
triiiag  from  heated  feelings.     But  after  every 
ptMible  allowance,  he  was  willing  to   admit 
Ikere  still  remained  a  great  deal  of  povitive 
snltbat  could  neither  be  denied  nor  palliated, 
is kU  opinion,  the  system  of  the   Went  Indies 
siglu  never  to  have  existed  at  all ;    it   was 
■orally, politically,  and  economically  wrong: 
ike  pn>biem  then    which    Parliament   had   to 
•sive,  was,  how  it  could  undo  what  had  been 
«Biri»ely  and  unjustly  done  by  our  forefathers, 
without  freth  error  and  still  greater  injustice 
(hear,  hear)  ?    He  did  not  desire  it  to  be  thought 
that  he  concurred  in  any  view  of  policy  which 
tieated  the  West  India  system  as  permament ; 
11  mast  be  changed,  it  ought  to  be  changed ; 
aad  the  care  was  not  what  the  change  ought  to 
be,  but  how  it  was  to  be  eflvcted.     Were  the 
public    feeling    right   or  wrong,    it  was    too 
powerful  and  too  united  to  be  di»rcgarded,  and 
the  continuanre   of  unmiiigated  slavery  was 
faipossible.     Moaopol y  was  un popular,  slavery 
detestable,  and  the  united  odium  of  both  was 
•ore  than  the  colonies  could  bear.     It  was 
unfortunate  that  this  truth  had  not  been  more 
clearly  perceived  by  the  colonist*,  who,  by  an 
•bstinate  and  ungracious  resistance,  might  sub- 
Mitote  a  dangerous  crisis  for  a  gradual  change, 
and  lose   the   benefit  of  that   protection  they 
would  otherwise  obtain  from  the  justice  of  the 
wether  country  (hear,  hear).     Although  he  did 
sot  mean  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  colonists, 
it  might,  io  some  me-tsure,  he  accounted  for  and 
«iplained.     It  was  within  the  memory  of  not 
I       rery  old  men,  that,  formerly,  another  buttle  had 
keen  fought;  the  question  was  then,  not  whe- 
ther slavery  should  exist,  but  whether  the  slave 
trade  should  continue  ?     He  had   voted  in  the 
wajority  against  it,  and  within  SO  years,  noble 
lords  and  illustrious  peers,  who  might  sit  under 
that  canopy,  whose  heads  might  be  impaled  with 
ike  Crown  of  England,  had  stood  up  in  their 
•laces  and   vindicated  that  traffic.     He  did  not 
Uaaie  tbem  for  doing  what  they  thought  right: 
ke  neither  blamed  nor  commended  them :    he 
•aly  stated  a  fact,  adding  an  observation,  that, 
lad^r  ail  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  little  hard 
ipoa  the  Colonbts  not  to  receive  any  indul- 
gence £or  their  impetuosity.     They   were,  in 
truth,  now  in  the  situation  which  the  illustrious 
personages  to  whom  he  had  alluded  had  occupied 
30  tears  ago.     No  man,  however  eager  in  the 
caase,  however  heated  by  the  struggle,  would 
Miert  that  slavery  was  not  a  less  evil  than  the 
da ve  trade,  by  which  the  wretches  were  torn 
(ran  their  native  land,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage.     The  colonists 
kd  now  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the 
date  trade  ought  not  to  exist,  and  this  country 
«t{ht  not  to  complain,  or  to  think  SO  years  too 
Us(  for  a  moral  position  to  find  its  way  across 
^  aide  Atlantir.    He  regretted,  but  was  not 
Hrprised,  that  the  voyage   had  been  so  long. 
'^  planters  bad  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 


of  prejudices ;  thoy  had  been  so  surrounded  all 
their  lives  by  slaverv',  that  they  hardly  thought 
human  society  could  go  on  without  it:  they 
looked  upon  it  in  the  same  light  as  the  relations 
of  master  and  servant  were   viewed  in   this 
country,  and  they  looked  upon  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  just  as  great  an  absurdity  as  we 
should  consider  the  abolition  of  servitude.    Tho 
anviety  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes had  only  of  late  become  so  intense   in 
England,  and  the  planters  had  coupled  with  it 
the   late  grievous  depression  of  West  India 
property,  and  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  islands;   both  of 
which  had  ruined  so  many  families,  solely  de> 
pendent  upon  their  possessions  there.     Was  it 
to  be  wondered,  then,  thnt  they  were  not  in  the 
best  possible  humour  ? — that  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  receive  very  favourably  any  propo- 
sitions which  seemed  calculated  to  reduce  still 
lower    their  already    fallen    fortunes?      The 
abolitionists,  in  the  warmth  of  their  zeal,  had 
drawn  a  most  unflattering  likeness  of  the  Whites 
of  the  West  Indies.     In  was  true  that  the  par- 
ties had  not  been  brought  into  contact — that 
they  had  treated  only  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  returning  their  ill-judged  answers  to 
the  orders  in  council.     But  the  planters  fancied 
that  they  saw  their  ancient  enemy  prompting 
the  Ministers  from  behind,  and  that  though  the 
voice  they  heard  was  that  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Bathurst) — the  baud  thoy  saw  was  that  of  their 
persevering  antagonist  (hear,  hear).    Still  the 
conduct  of  the  whites  had  not  been  that  of  men 
desirous  of  exercising  unecessary  power,  or  of 
inflicting  unpunishable    cruelty  :    they  acted 
like  men  who,  having  lost  part  of  their  property, 
trembled  for  the  remainder,  and  smarted  under 
the  misrepresentations  of  calumny.       On   the 
subject  of  delay  he  would  observe,  thnt  on 
some  accounts  it  might  bo  desirable  to  proceed 
with  greater  rapidity,  but  the  sacrifice  proposed 
did  not  seem  too  great  for  the  advantage  to 
be  purch^ised  by  it  :   a  year  might  seem  long 
for  the  continuance  of  a  bad  f^ystom.  but  it  was 
short,  indeed,  compared  with  the  time  generally 
required   to  rcm"dy    un   evil   of  such  ancient 
growth,  and  so  deeply  rooted.    There  was  no 
magic  in  the  decisions  of  either  house  ;  even  the 
omnipotence   of  Parliament   could   not  work 
miracles, and  it  would  require  much  longer  than 
a  year  to  change  the  system  :  the  system  would 
be  deaf  to  entreaty,  and  would  never  abate  one 
whit  of  its  demand  upon  human  patience  and 
forbearance.     He  did  not  concur  in  the  delay, 
because  he  wi<ihed  to  stave  off  the  result,  but 
because  he  knew  that  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  delicate  ques- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  mother  country  over 
her  colonies  :    he  was  most  ready  to  admit  the 
right  of  parliament,  but  the  exercise  of  that 
right  might  be  attended  with  the  utmost  incon- 
venience and  danger.     If  they  dared,  the  effect 
would  be  a  rebellion  ;  but  as  they  did  not  dare, 
it   would    occasion    profound    discontent    and 
rooted  dislike.     Besides,  no  man  could  deny 
that  the  best  intended  and  best  concerted  mea- 
sure of  emancipation  might  be  misunderstood 
by  the  negroes,  and  mischief  thus  occasioned. 
The  chance  of  that  mischief  would  be  much 
increased  by  forcing  the  measure  upon  them. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  risk  ought  not  to  bo 
incurred,  but   if  the   slaves  saw    power  sud- 
denly withdrawn  from  those  hands  when*  it  was 
accustomed  to  reside,  and  transferred  to  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  they 
imagined  wo'ild  go  all  lengths  in  their  favour, 
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Iflf  ibr  Vm  w Ubt  Ut  chiMran,  and  hInMlf,  matt 
be  fitf  tefeiv  ike  kopeleH  creature  who  bad  only 
lo  work  to  Ibatexteat  of  (oil  to  which  the  whip 
voaMgoad  hiflk  Yett  thoufh  hostile  toilavery, 
he  waa  no  fkiend  to  incuotideraie  abolition : 
Ihtre  nisht  be  greater  evils  io  that  step  than 
aaj  wUrh  eitited  in  slavery.  He  had  always 
hecB  of  opinion  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
■Ind  Binit  precede  the  emancipation  of  the 
hedvi  religion  and  edncalion  must  go  before 
abolition.  Wilhpleaiare had  he  witnessed  the 
rcMlaCloBt  of  MSi  vvUch  were  consonant  with 
hmnaalljr  and  justice  i  which  went  to  give  the 
acgraea  the  bene  fits  of  scIk>oIs  and  a  religious 
t  sfsWhfcmi  nt  of  the  same  form  with  our  own  : 
be  wma  aorry  tkat  tliey  had  been  so  ill  received 
by  ilie  colonial  legislatares.  He  rejoiced  at  the 
rfsnliitioMS  now  taken  by  the  (lovernmeni,  and 
if  Aey  were  not  better  executed,  he  hoped  that 
Ike  Spirit  in  wklcb  they  were  drawn  up  would 
ke  aipdtt  awakened  among  the  people,  and  that 
the  detervlMUioo  of  parliament  and  the  ex- 
pectatlona  of  the  country  would  bo  carried  into 
eA«t  by  doing  away  that  stain  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Chtlstian  nation. 

Lard  Sf.  Whuemi  stated  that,  though  not  able 
to  give  (he  noble  marquis  (Lansdowne)  the  satis- 
bction  of  hearing  that  the  slave,  when  prepared 
nilk  the  means  or  purchosinj;;  his  freedom,  could 
dcamnd  it  aa  a  right,  never&eless,  in  the  island 
•f  Jaamlca,  with  which  he  was  connected «  he 
hsd  been  credibly  Informed  that  nearly  4000 
•level  were  volantarily  emancipate:!  between 
Ike  yean  1880  and  18^.  This  wan  the  more  sa- 
talaclory,  aa  well  as  the  more  honourable,  as  it 
siese  from  tbe  mere  spontaneous  art  of  the 
BMster.  In  addition  to  what  he  had  stated,  the 
irgislative  iMidy  of  Jamaica  passed  an  act,  by 
ohU  ilavea,  under  certain  forms,  notwith- 
slaading  any  limitation,  entail,  debt,  or  other 
legal  diflcoltles,  might  be  emancipated.  It 
was  bat  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  same  feeling 
aUdb  Imd  produced  so  considerable  a  manu- 
Biission  BBder  many  existing  imp*dimrnt!»,  now 
that  each  impediments  were  removed,  would 
•perate  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  He  had  no 
doabt  that  the  same  generous  impulse  had 
equally  operated  in  the  other  colonies  ;  but  not 
havi^*^  ibe  same  means  of  information  as  to  their 
local  transactions,  he  could  not  state  it  as  a 
CacL  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  contumacy 
■hicb  bad  been  made  by  one  or  two  of  the  noble 
Isrda,  something  was  to  be  said  in  cansequence 
•f  a  prevalent  nndentanding  in  the  colonies, 
aadaeet  asearedly  in  Jamaica,  that  the  example 
propoaed  by  mialirterB  was  to  be  tried  first  as  an 
iipi  linw  ni  in  those  colonies  which  were  immc- 
dmiely  nnder  the  control  of  the  crown.  This 
example  was  not  set  till  18S4,  and  could  not, 
ibsifCuie,  if  regarded  as  an  experiment,  be 
coasideitfd  aa  an  object  of  imitatiiHi,  till  its 
practicability  was  ascertained.  On  the  meeting 
of  lie  Aaarmbly  of  Jamaica,  in  18^25,  a  com- 
appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
of  slave  evidence,  and  that  bill  was 
ra  oat  till    after    much    discussion. 

there  was  full  and  fair  deliberation,  it 
roaid  hardly  be  said  there  was  contumacy.     H  e 

cnMiblo  their  lordships  a  little  further,  in 

;e  of  the  gross  misrepresentation  and 

that  prevailed,  not  only  amongst  the 

It  Bad  Inferior  ranks,  but  amongst  the 

■;  nay,  even  amongHt  th^'ir  lord- 

ll  was  reported  that  a  nobl(>  duke  (of 

»)•  wbem  every  one  regarded  who  did 

IM6. 
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know  him,  and  every  one  respected  who  did  not 
know  him,  had  said,  at  a  recent  county  meetings 
that  he  considered  the  ciainw  of  the  West  In* 
dlao,  to  compensation,  if  his  property  were 
destroyed,  as  the  claim  of  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods.  Had  he  been  present  at  that  meeting, 
he  would  have  asked  that  noble  duke,  who  stole 
those  goods — who  sold  them — who  pocketed  the 
money  for  them  ? — who,  but  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  ancestor  of  that  noble  duke  had 
taken  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  memoruble  era 
of  the  revolution — at  the  passing  of  the  bill  olT 
rights  I  but  the  bill  of  rights  was  the  bill  of 
wrongs  to  the  sons  of  Africa.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  doubt  whether  the  bill  of  rights 
opened  the  African  trade,  that  tlie  act  of  9  & 
10  W.  and  M.  c.  26,  was  passed.  Before  that 
period,  tbe  African  slave-trade  was  exclusively 
limited  to  a  few  chartered  companies.  But 
after  the  bill  of  rights,  this  was  deemed  too  pre- 
cious for  a  chosen  few,  and  was  extended  to  ail 
the  good  people  of  England.  So  precious,  in- 
deed, was  it  deemed,  that  whereas  all  other  ar- 
ticles of  that  trade  wore  subject  to  a  duty  of 
five  or  ten  per  cent.;  gold,  silver,  silver  ore, 
and  slaves,  were  alone  exempted  from  any.  In 
fact,  slaves  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
gold  and  silver,  lie  (I^ord  8t.  Vincent)  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  receivers  of  that 
period.  The  noble  duke  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  licensors  of  the  tlitcvcs.  Had  the 
noble  duke  been  in  his  place,  he  (Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent) would  have  called  upon  him  to  support 
him  in  his  title  to  that  estate  which  the  ancestor 
of  the  one  had  bought  under  a  system  not  only 
sanctioned  but  encouraged  by  the  ancestor  of 
the  other.  He  begged  leave  to  recommend  that 
act  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  ottcntion  of 
that  noble  duke  and  others,  and  hoped  iliat  it 
would  not  bo  lost  sight  of  by  a  learned  mcuiucr 
of  the  other  house  {qu.  Sir  J.  M'Intoah),  who 
wnH  said  to  be  writing  a  hinlory  of  that  pe- 
riod. Without  troubling  their  lordships  with 
a  recital  of  further  nets,  he  uould  remind 
them  of  the  period  of  1774,  when,  upon  an 
Application  from  the  colonies  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade,  the  answer  was,  by  the  mouth 
of  Loid  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  ministerji, 
**  Wi'  cannot  allow  the  colonies  to  check  in 
any  degree  a  traflic  so  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tion."' It  was  too  much,  then,  that  tbobo  who 
had  fio  largely  contiibuttid  to  produce  the  sys- 
tem which  was  now  ctmi plained  of,  should  turn 
round  on  those  who  had  <>uilt  up  the  superstruc- 
ture, of  which  thev  had  laid  the  foundation — 
that  the  **  artificer  nectx**  should  dare  to  charge 
t,he  ^*  partidpfs  criminW*^  with  the  consequences 
of  their  own  act.  If  the  ear  was  distressed bv 
sounds,  or  the  eye  otTonded  by  sights,  which  we:  e 
not  in  unison  with  the  present  sensations  »f 
those  acute  organs,  the  West  Indian,  when  re- 
proached with  these,  mi;;ht  reply,  *^  SceUit  exi- 
tiale  Lacicntv^  ilia  hac  monumenta  reliquit/'  If 
the  olTspring  nursed  by  such  a  pareiit  had  nut  in 
some  rare  instances  yet  acted  as  she  ought,  let 
Kngland  recollect  that  she  was  that  parent,  and 
that  it  was  her  own  offspring  of  whom  she 
complained.  But  did  he  therefore  mean  to  con- 
tend that  England,  as  the  parent,  should  not  en- 
deavour to  wipe  off  the  stain  that  attached  to 
herself  and  oH'bpring — that  she  should  not  en- 
deavour to  correct  the  deformities  of  the  sys- 
tem of  her  own  creation  ? — N  o ;  but  let  her  not 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  that  offspring,  and   add   the   injury   of  re- 
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to  rela^^d,  not  accelerate,  the  parpoie  for  which 
(hey  are  professedly  brought  forward.  They 
are  not  jadicioas,  as  they  disturb  the  temper — 
and  thry  are  not  fair,  as,  under  the  pretext  of 
aidio|r  the  GoTeroment,  they  interrupt  its 
Cfiome,  and  break  down  into  mean  and  insig:ni- 
ficanc  details  and  divide  into  fractions  what 
parliament  has  resolved  to  treat  and  promote  as 
a  whole.  The  hon.  roenibcr  (Mr.  W.  Smith) 
«3ys  be  brings  forward  his  motion  to  aid  the 
Government.  Sir,  1  tell  him  the  Government 
does  not  want  such  aid.  It  is  an  aid  which  ra- 
thcT  adds  to  oor  incumbrance  than  increases  our 
power.  Whfit,  sir,  let  me  ask,  are  the  difficul- 
tirs  in  our  way  ?  On  the  one  part,  we  have 
f»ver- weaning  expectation  of  too  sudden  re- 
salts,  the  hopes  of  wrong-placed  enthusiasm,  in- 
cnlcating  impracticable  measures.  What  are 
the  ditficulties  on  the  other?  Obstinate  resis- 
tance to  the  projects  of  the  legislature,  im- 
peding all  oor  operations.  Are  these  two  classes 
of  difficulties  lessened  by  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding ?  Resolutions,  sir,  are  brought  for- 
ward at  public  meetings — I  do  not  by  any 
means  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  public 
meetings — but  resolutions  are  brous^ht  forward 
at  them,  which  onlv  add  to  th<;  enthusiasm  of  the 
already  enthnsiastic ;  and  when  they  are  known 
and  promulgated  to  the  world,  tbrealeoing  those 
at  a  distance,  they  make  obstinacy  more  obsti- 
sate,  and  apprehension  more  fearful  (hear, 
hev).  If  the  object  of  such  motions  as  the 
present  were  to  condemn  us,  we  must  justify 
oarselves,  or  submit  to  condemnation.  But  they 
are  brought  forward  to  assist  us;  and  every 
motion  n  an  impediment  in  our  way,  and  makes 
more  difficult  of  execution  the  task  imposed  on 
IIS.  I  say,  that  these  statements  and  these  mo- 
lions  throw  enormous  difficulties  around  the  ob- 
ject, and  that,  perhaps,  against  the  wishes  of 
those  who  pursue  this  course,  making  it  less 
practicable,  and  postponing  final  success.  On 
the  one  band,  by  all  such  appeals  enthusiasm  is 
augmented ;  on  the  other,  the  angry  passions 
are  aroused,  and  the  alarms  quickened,  of 
those  who  believe  they  are  to  be  the  victims. 
Ne-:*  opposition  is  engundered,  new  diflicul- 
ties  created,  the  old  ones  aggravated,  and  all 
tiM  obstacles  which  lie  in  (he  way  of  attaining 
our  common  object  are  multiplied.  It  is  said, 
*''  here  are  facts  which  ought  to  be  known,  and 
cruelties  which  ought  to  be  stated,  to  excite  the 
aShorrenre  they  deserve.  You  cannot  annihi- 
late these  facts — yon  cannot  annihilate  these 
cruelties :  they  are  atrocities  which  cry  for 
retribution—they  are  placed  on  record,  and 
cannot  he  defaced.  It  is  right  that  such 
monstrous  cruelties  should  be  stated,  and  known 
to  the  world.'*  If  the  question  now  were,  sir, 
whether  this  system  should  be  upheld  or  not — 
if  there  were  any  lingering  reluctance  to  ac- 
knowledge its  enonnities — the  object  of  bring- 
ing forward  such  motions  would  be  fair,  just, 
and  necessary.  I  can  understand,  if  such  were 
the  case,  what  would  be  the  logical  object  in 
bringing  forward  such  statements;  and  1  can 
understand  the  logical  conclusion  which  might 
he  drawn  from  them.  But  this  is  not  the  object 
to  be  obtained.  No  roan  upholds  the  system. 
All  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  amend  the  s^s- 
tea ;  and  these  facts  are  only  brought  forward 
to  eicite  that  enthusiasm  here,  which  requires 
rofitrol,  and  which  can  lend  to  no  practical 
•ood  (hear,  hear),  and  to  (excite  in  the  colonies 
a  rfe  term  in'*  d  resell  ution,  thatuiustbc  ovoicorae 


bef(»ro  the  purpose  can  be  carried  into  cflect.. 
On  this  ground,  sir,  and  on  this  ground  alone, 
I  am  inclined  to  oppose  this  motion.  This  is 
not  the  first  or  the  second  motion  which  bos 
been  marie,  and  it  is  not  the  last,  by  (ive  or  sis, 
that  are  thrcatttued  to  be  made,  which  are  in- 
tended, as  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening Government,  and  which  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  augment  its  difficulties  (heur,  hear). — 
Hefore  I  sit  down,  if  the  opinions  or  intentionsi 
of  Government  be  doubted,  I  am  prepared  to 
state,  th<it  it  is  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
(lovernment  to  carry  into  effect,  without  regard 
either  to  the  opposition  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
stimulating  zeal  on  the  other— without  being 
driven  out  of  its  course  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  here,  or  the  apprehensions  of  the  co- 
lonists —it  is  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  par- 
liament into  full  effect  The  orders  in  council, 
drawn  up  consisttnitly  with  those  resolutions, 
contain  the  expression  of  our  avowed  object; 
and  if  those  orders  cannot,  from  circumstances, 
be  immediately  adopted,  we  shall  steadily  keep 
the  object  before  us.  The  orders  in  council 
contain  the  expression  of  the  general  system  of 
Government;  and  Government,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  parliament,  will  find  the  means  and 
the  power,  sooner  or  later,  of  carrying  that 
system  into  execution  (hear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  then  negatived  without  a  di« 
vision. 


ToKSDAT,  April  25. — Lord  Nugent  rose  to 
submit  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  courts  of  justice  in 
the  West  Indies.  One  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  bill  would  be,  that  the  j udges  of  the  Lee- 
ward  Islands  should  bo  rendered  independent 
of  legislative  assemblies,  as  far  as  the  payment 
of  their  salaries,  which  should  be  paid  from  the 
Government-house;  that  the  judges  should  be 
prevented  from  receiving  any  emolument,  or 
holding  any  other  office  in  the  colonies.  The 
second  obj<'ct  would  be,  to  have  three  chief 
justices,  one  who  would  hold  his  sittings  in  Ja- 
maica, and  the  two  others  to  make  their  sessiois 
every  year  in  the  smaller  islands.  He  would 
affix  the  salaries  of  the  judges  at  such  a  liberal 
rate,  as  would  ensure  the  otlices  being  filled  by 
persons  of  the  highest  character  at  the  bar. 
His  intention  had  next  been  to  cut  off  from  per- 
sons holding  the  situations  of  judges,  every 
link  which  might  be  supposed  to  give  them  a 
common  interest,  or  even  understanding,  with 
the  planters— he  meant,  to  enact  that  no  judge 
should  be  competent  t(»  hold  land,  or  to  possess 
slaves,  in  any  of  the  colonies.  By  the  law  of 
England,  judges  of  prize  courts,  during  the  late 
war,  had  been  prohibited  from  holding  any  pro- 
perty  in  ves&els  with  letters  of  marque;  and 
the  consequences  to  he  apprehended  from  any 
possible  influence  of  feelings  in  their  decisions, 
were  far  less  important  than  such  results  would 
be  where  the  lives  or  liberties  of  human  beings 
were  at  stake.  As  ho  fancied  that  he  saw  thi; 
line  for  reform  pretty  clearly  before  him,  and 
felt  that  the  subject  was  one  of  high  impor- 
tance,  he  certainly  should  have  pressed  his  pro- 
position as  strongly  as  possible  upon  the  housi^ ; 
but  circumstances  bad  recently  occurred  which 
made  that  proceeding  unnecessary.  He  had 
received,  only  two  nis^hts  since,  a  roininunica- 
tion  from  tii*.'  rij:ht  hon.  ci>l(»nial  «ie.  retiiry, 
stating  that  the  third  report  of  Mi.  I)warri%, 
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^^  tlmres,  nnder  soch  cirrumatanres,  by  an  act 
pawed  Dot  much  above  half  a  }  ear  afco.     Now, 
Jet  it  be  ob«erved,  that  there  is  no  minimum  of 
ioe  or  Imprisonmenti  so  that  the  fine  may  be 
ope  shilling,  and   the  imprisonment  one  day. 
Whereas,   i»hen  a   Mhiie  man  killed   a  slave 
■poD  any  pretence  of  robbery,  or  attempt  at 
robbery  ;  or  the  commission,  or  attempt  at  com- 
mitting', or  supposed  attempt  at  committing  a 
variety  of  offences,  be  is  not  to  be  prosecuted 
criminally  or  otherwise.     Then  there  is  a  clause 
enacting,  "  that  if  any   person  shall  hereafier 
commit  any  wanton  act  or  acts  towards  any 
slave,  or  if  the  same  be  committed  by   his  di- 
rectioa   or  order,    or  with  his  or  her  order, 
pri%iiy  or  consent,  or  shall  wantonly  and  mali- 
rioosiy  and  cruelly  whip,  bent,  or  bruise  any 
slave  or  slaves;  or  shall  suffer,  permit,  cause, 
•r  procure  the  same  (o  be  done,  whether  such 
sla«e  or  alavtrs  may  or  may  not  belong  to  him, 
sach  person  shall  be  summoned  before  any  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace  to  answer  for  the 
oflTeace  ;  and  such  justices  arc  hereby  ordered 
aad  empowered,  on  conviction  thereof,  to  im- 
pose  a  penalty  on  the  person  so  offending,  not 
r  eiceedini^  251.,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
ofC&nce  ;  and  then  the  justices  are  authorised 
and  required  to  summon  the  parties  before  them, 
«id  ezamioe  into  the  case;  and  if  the  accusa- 
tion should  appear  to  be  well  founded,  they  are 
to  proceed  to  fine  the  accui>cd  in  this  251.*'     So 
that  the  slaves  may  be  bruised,  or  in  any  way 
craelly  used  ;  they  may  be  maimed,  wounded, 
ibeir  bodies  auiy  be  cut  in  pieces ;  they  may  be 
so  brniaed  as  to  make  them  miserable  for  life  ; 
and  yet,   unless  any  thing  is  done  that  may  ex- 
tend to  the  life  of  the  sufferer,  the  guilty  person 
escapes   with    only    these   wretched  penalties. 
Here  it  atill   another  clause  of  this  act,  to 
which  T  solicit  attention — in  which  it  is  enacted, 
**  that  if  any  slave  shall  hear  any  other  slaves 
speaking  any  words  tending  to  mufinifn  insurrec- 
tioo,  or  rebellion,  or  know  of  his,  her,  or  their 
having  in  possession,  or  concealed,  any  gun- 
powder, warlike  or  mischievous   wrapon,  for 
ite  purposes  of  insurrection  or  rebellion,  and 
(hall  not  immediately  disclose  or  discover  Ihe 
tame  to  his  or  her  owner,  proprietor,  or  posses- 
sor, or  to  6umc  justice  or  repres<.»ntative,  every 
such  slave  lihall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  suffer 
dealh  without  benefit  of  clergy,  transportation, 
sr  any  other   punishment,  as  the  court  before 
vbom  such  offender  may  be  tried,  shall  think  fit 
to  inflict."     I  beseech  the  house  to  consider 
theue    words — "    any    slave    hearing    onnther 
tpealiiDg  words   tending    to   mutiny.*'      Why, 
what     can    a    slave   know    of    the     meaning 
of  tending   to  mutiny?     It  must  be  extremely 
tfificolt    for    any  one   to   say    what    may  be 
^    words     which    might    be    considered    as 
ieadia^  to  mutiny.     But  what  judgment    can 
1  slave  be  expected  to  form  on  such  a  question  ? 
Wbv.  the  deciding  as  to  what  has  or  has  not  a 
leadeocy   to    mutiny    and    insurrection,     is    a 
labject    full  of  doubt  and  difficulty  even   to 
vmf  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  present  day, 
tnd  there  exists  no  little  diKerence  of  opinion 
'e'p^ting  it  ;  and  yet  the  poor  illiterate  and 
hslf-civil'Zed  slave  is  expected,  under  a  pe- 
*lly  of  death,  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  on 
•his  most   difficult  case    (hear,  hear).     There 
ve  a  great    number  of  other  clauses  in  this 
*rt  in  (li»>  saoM*  spirit  as  those   I   ha\e  rend  lo 
Ike  Trfiu**-.     Vet  did  the   colonists  think  that 
thi»  SCI.  by  a  happy  union  of  every  thing  which 
f«>nld  prot*'ct  the  slave  and  secure  the  master. 


would  be  rendered  dear  to  posterity.    Now  if 
I  were  to  say  that  1  was  disappointed  at  this 
piece  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Barba- 
does  Assembly, — it  I  were  to  say  that  I  would 
rather  it  had  not  passed,  and  that  it  had  m  ide 
things  rather  worst?  than  better,  it  would  m.iki; 
but  little  impression.  But  what  says  tho  Governor 
of  the  island  ?     That  officer,  in  his  despatch  to 
Lord  Bathurst  in  November,  s;iid — *'  It  wouH 
have  afl^orded  me  real  satisfaction  had  1  been 
enabled   to  draw  your  lordship's  attention    tu 
any  part  of  the  address  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
biy  calculated  to  encourage  your  lordship  to 
expect,  that  that  body  would  proceed  without 
delay  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  those  mea- 
sures which  have  been  sue:gested  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's fiovernment."     This  was  the  opinion  of 
Governor  Skeete,  many  months  after  the  act 
had  passed.    The  opinion  of  the  council  in  the 
address  (enclosed  in  the  despatch)  to  the  (io- 
vcrnor,  contained  the  following  : — A  fier  de  ,iIor- 
ing   the  unfortunate    delay   which   had   taken 
place  in  passing  an  efficiimt  slave  amelioration 
bill,  it  added,  *'*'  for  although,  after  the  most 
deliberate  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
measures  recommended   by  his  Majesty's  (vo- 
vemment  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slave,  we  feel  convinced  that  some   of  those 
regulations  are  not  calculated  to  promote  tho 
happiness  or  moral  advancement  of  the  slave 
any   more  than   the   interest  of   the   master." 
The  address  of  the  House  of  Assemblx ,  deliv(>red 
on  the  same  occasion,  spoke  of  the  tone  of 
**  censure  and  menace"    which  pervaded  "  a 
portion  of  the  despatch  of  the  noble  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies"  (Lord  Bathurst),  *'  and,"  it 
was  added,  ^^  whiih  forms  so  prominent  and  so 
important  a  part  of  your  honour's  speech, — 
censure  and  menace  aimed,  as  it  appears,  at 
the  House  of  Assembly  ;  as  if  the   Houso  of 
Assembly  could  pass  any  act.  or  had  pnsMed  the 
act  to  which  his  lordship  alludes,  without  the 
concurrence  and  assent  of  the  other  branches  of 
the   legislature."     Then,  offer  alluding  to  tho 
*'  unreaM)nable  concessions"   which  were  ox~ 
perted  from  them  in  favour  of  the  slaves,  they 
added,  *•  If,  however,  such  expectations  are, 
unfortunately  for  us,  entertained  by  th«»se  under 
whose  control  w<?  are    placed — if  nothing  le^s 
than   an   implicit    confonnily   with   orders    in 
council,  the  ruinous  ellects  of  which  are  p!«b- 
lisliod  al.nnost  daily  in  T/ir  Gazettes  of  a  neiifh- 
honring  colony — if,  in  short,  a  plan  has  been 
already  organized  for  our  destruction — if  if  is 
determined  that  we  shall  be  the  victims  of  fa- 
naticism,  prejudice,    and   injustice,   we   must 
submit  ;    but    neiihcr   threats   nor    persuasion 
will  ever  induce  us  to  put  the  finishing  hand  io 
our  own  political,  perhaps  natural  existence  ; 
and  we  h.ive  too  much  reliance  on  the  justice 
of  our  brioved  Sovereign  to  believe  that   he 
ever  will."     What  was  this  but  saying,  in  other 
word' ,  that  beyond  what  they  had  passed  in  the 
act  from  which  I  have  quot(?d,  no  farther  con- 
cessions should  e\er  he  evtoried  from  them   by 
tiireat  or  menace  ? — 1  now   come  to  the   Bah.j- 
mas,  and  there  I  find  that  nothing  has  been  done 
that  can  be  called  an  approach  to  nn  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  The  first  pro- 
ceeding: to   which  I    will  call  the   attention  ot* 
the  house   is  that  for  promoting  the  religious 
instruction  of    tlie    slaves.      The     first   clause 
Is  ...  I    know  it  is   tiresome  to  the  house    to 
have  its  attention  called  thus  at   length  to   the 
procee.iings  of  the  colonial  legishitures  clause 
bv  clau.ie, — and  1  can  assuie  the  bouse,  1  do 
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•Bj  materUl  provition  contained  in  the  ordeni 
is  conncil,  «ad  to  adopt  only  that  which  is 
wholly  DU^torjf,  with  the  siogle  exception  of 
tke  provuion  I  have  mentioned  for  the  admiui- 
bUity  of  slave  evidence. — Now  it  has  hc<^n  said 
that  Grenada,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent,  arc 
tke    i»lands   in    which    most    good    has  been 
cferted  ;  but  1  contend  that  nothing  has  been 
dtne  in  those  islands.     St.  Vincent  is  said  to 
hsve  been  foremost  in  carr^'ing  into  efl'ect  the 
triers   in   counciL      In    the   address    of   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  Oct. 
Itff5,  to   the  Governor,  the  Speaker  said, — 
**  I   am   now  happy   to  inform  your  Excel- 
kicy,  that   a   bill   has  been    read  a   second 
tine,  and  yesterday  passed  its  commitment, 
with  an  order  for  a  third  reading  in  Decem- 
her,  in  which  the  house  hopes  it  has  embodied  the 
Mbvtance  of  all  or  nearly  all  that  is  important 
ia  the  Trinidad  order."    After  enumerating  se- 
verd  of  the  enactments  in  the  bill,  the  Speaker 
tdded,  **  And  finally,  slave  evidence  is  made 
■dsiissibie  In  all  criminal  matters  on  the  basis 
•f  the  Trinidad  order  in  council,  thus  evincing 
on  the  part  of  the  house  of  assembly  a  similar 
desire  to  go  to  the  utmost  limits,  nay, almost  be- 
jead  the  limits  of  what  it  deems  safe  and  prac- 
ticable, to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  persons  in 
hJagland    who  have  the   true   interests  of  the 
caJootes  in  view.'*     Now    1  contend,  there  is 
■olhing  in  those  new  provisions  at  all  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Trinidad  orders.    There  are 
sii  esentlal  distinctions  between  the  admission 
af  slave   evidence   enjoined  by   the  Trinidad 
order  and  that  allowed  by  the  St.  Vincent's  act. 
The  first  is,  that  by  this  act  slaves  are  admitted 
to  give  evidence  only  in  case  of  murder,  or 
■ay hem,  or  maiming — or  felonies,  punishable 
vitfe  death  or  transportation  ;  the  second,  that 
the  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  be  examined  until 
they  produce  a  certificate  from  a  clergyman, 
Mating  their  knowledge  of  a  Deity,  and  their 
ac^oaintance  with  the  Christian  doctrine  ;•  the 
third  is,  that  a  certificate  is  also  necessary  from 
the  proprietor,  or  in  his  absence,  the  master  or 
•ferseer  (a  regulation  which  goes  to  destroy 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  clause,  for  it  gives 
the  propririor  or  master  a  power  of  defeating 
the  ends  of  justice  by  withholding  his  certifi- 
cafe):  the  fourth  point  of  difference  is,  that  the 
4ave  is  to  be  first  examined  by  the  court  as  to 
bis  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
doctrine;    the  fifth,  that  two  blaves  shall    bo 
examined  apart,  and  to  make  the  testimony  of 
either    admissibie,  it  is  necessary   that    thoy 
should  be  both  altogether   consistent  in  thciV 
accoant;  the  sixth,  and  last,  and  most  impoi- 
tant  difiVrrrncc  of  all,  and  one  which  renders 
the  whole  clause  entirely  futile,  and  inflicts  a 
latal  denial  of  justice  in  those  cases  whi^ro  the 
slave  u  mo«t  likely  to  be  injured,  nnd  in  which 
^,  of  course,  stands  most  in  need  of  protec- 
tion, is,   that  in   no  catso  is  the  evidence  of  a 
riave  lo  be  received,  where  his  or  her  owner, 
■•Mer,    empl«iyer,   or    overseer,    is  afl'ectod. 
Haw   will  siny  man  tell  me  after  th€>sc  difio- 
icares,  that  the  Trinidad  order  is  in  substance 
casiaincd  in  the  St.   Vincent*s  act  ?     Is  this  a 
proof  that  in  that  act  the   legislative  council 
Ins  gone  to  the  very  verge  of,  and  beyond  the 
•nler.  to  th^*  end  that  thoy  may  conciliatu  tho 
people  of  this  country  ?     It  is  stated  in  one  of 
4a  papers  on  the  tnbte,  that  no  driver,  bein^  a 
fltv*-.  >hall  ;ur.  as  an  oniblem  or  bad^e  of  mi- 
nify, a  common  cart  whip,  hut  no  mention  is 
idff  that  such  instrument  of  punishment  shall 


not  be  used  by  a  free  negro,  or  a  white  man, 
who  may  be  employed  as  a  driver.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  Grenada  t  but  in  the  Do- 
minica act  is  a  clause  to  this  eflect : — ^^  That  for 
tho  maintenance  of  dicipline  on  plantations 
and  elsewhere,  a  cat  such  as  used  in  the  British 
army,  and  no  other  iostrument,hhall  be  employed 
for  such  punishments  as  may  he  lawfully  in- 
llicted,  and  thut  the  whip  commonly  called  the 
cat  t- whip,  shiill  never  hereafter  be  employed 
either  aj  an  instrument  of  punishment  or  an 
emblem  of  authority."  Yet  not  a  woid  is  hero 
said  about  the  use  of  this  instrument  by  tho  dri- 
vers of  slaves  as  a  stimulus  to  labour.  1  now 
come  to  what  this  same  act  says,  about  the  ad* 
mission  of  slave  evidence.  The  clause  states. 
That  in  all  cases,  not  being  capital  nor  of 
charges  against  their  owners,  it  shall  hereafter 
be  lawful  for  all  courts  and  magistrates  to 
admit  the  evidence  of  slaves  having  been  duly 
baptized,  and  appearing  to  the  said  courts  or 
magistrates,  after  having  been  minutely  inter- 
rogated on  tho  subject,  thoroughly  to  compre- 
hend the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  an  oath ; 
provided  always,  that  in  every  instance  two 
such  slaves  at  leavt  beina:  duly  examined  apart, 
and  out  of  the  hearing  of  each  other,  shall  din- 
tinctly  depose  to  the  very  same  facts,  without 
in  the  least  dei^rco  contradicting  each  other's 
evidence.  And  provided  also  that  no  one  shall 
be  convicted  of  any  oflcncc  on  the  evi'lence  of 
slaves,  unless  such  offence  shall  be  prosecuted 
and  brought  to  trial  w  ithin  months  after  the 

commission  thereof."  The  hous.e  will  vee,  that 
this  clauKO  is  rendered  futile,  by  the  omisaiun 
of  that  which  would  afl'ord  the  slnve  protection 
against  those  against  whiim  he  most  requircK  it  — 
namely,  his  owners  and  masters.  There  are  in 
fact,  no  instances  in  which  the  spirit  of  tht> 
order  in  council,  ha^  been  embndie-l  in  tho  acts 
of  the  colonial  IegiHlaturi*s.  All  that  they  have 
done  is  only  decvpiious  in  itself,  and  done,  too, 
with  the  view  of  deceiving  Parliament  and  thn 
people  of  this  country.  If  any  bon.  member 
bhould  tell  me  that  they  have  botlered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  any  degree — th.U  they  have 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  former  law  s — I  fcoy, 
he  is  mistaken;  and  I  will  undertake  to  prove 
his  .error,  by  a  reference  to  fonnor  statutes, 
from  wiiich  1  will  shew  him,  thut  whatever  has 
been  done  has  not  been  to  introduce  any  new 
improvement  consistent  with  tho  spirit  of  the 
times,  but  merely  to  return  to  the  practice 
which  existed  above  100  years  ago.  Under 
these  circumstances,  sir,  1  cannot  but  say  that  it 
is  astonishing  to  me  tiiat  any  men  calling  them- 
selves legiblators,  could  imagine  the  parlia- 
ment of  Kn:s;land  would  be  satisfiod  with  what 
it  had  done — aud  still  more  astonishing  will 
it  be  if  that  parliament  should  allow  itself 
to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  pursue  any  further  the  details  of  this  sub- 
ject: but,  if  I  do  not,  I  trust  my  abstaining 
will  not  be  imputed  to  my  fear,  that  1  cannot 
substantiate  nil  the  charges  ogainst  the  West 
India  legislatures.  I  have  no  such  fear,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  any  hon.  member  shall 
think  fit  to  dispute  my  statements,  he  will  en- 
tail upon  mo  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  going 
fully  into  the  oti.er  part  of  the  sui)jr>ct.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  tio  thi<«,  although  T  will  ven- 
ture to  declare,  that  i  could,  by  reference  to 
documents,  8ati-<fy  the  house  in  an  instant,  that 
uhatever  has  been  done  is  wholly  insufficient, 
and  has  not  bet  n  done  in  compliance  with  the 
intention  and  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  this 
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siftance  of  the  colooitti  rote  oat  of  an  abstract 
Jove  of  slaveryt  be  tbougbt  it  was  rigbt  to  di- 
rect tlM  atteoUon  of  tbe  bouse  to  tlw  circom- 
•fancei  on  wbicb  tbat  resistance  was  mainly 
foanded — namely,  a  conviction  that  the  mea- 
sores  recommended  by  Government  were  cal- 
cnlated  to  produce  a  deterioration  of  property 
whkb  would  be  attended  with  total  ruin  to  the 
planters  (hear,  bear).    In  proportion  as  the  co- 
lonists became  satisfied,  from  experience,  that 
the  measures  wbicb  bad  been  proposed  by  Go- 
vemneat  were  not  of  that  dangerous  nature 
*  wbicb  tbey  at  present  imagined  them  to  be,  he 
was  convinced  tbat  there  would  be  a  relaxation 
of  those  ol^ecticns  which  formed  the  principal 
soarce  of  tbe — he  would  not  say  declamation, 
bat— 'argument  of  the  learned  gent.    He  con- 
sidered it  wiser  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  le- 
gislation as  would  create  an  improved  feeling 
amongst  the  colonists  rather  than  one  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  which  would  imply  that  the 
owner  of  slaves  was  necessarily  disposed   to 
reject  amy  advantages  or  accession  of  immuni- 
ties which  it  might  be   thought  expedient  to 
gife  to  tbe  slaves. — He  then  went  into  a  detail 
of  tbe  changes  nhich  had  been  effected  in  the 
amelioiation  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
declared  that  the  free   use  of  the  Sunday  had 
been  so  long  withheld  from  them,  solely  from 
dK  opinion  that,  until  they  had  been  instructed, 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  them  one  whole 
day  to  themselves.  The  learned  gent  had  com- 
plamed  tbat  the  negroes  were  not  afforded  the 
proper  means  for   urging  complaints  against 
dleir  masters.    Now,   upon  thnt   point  it  did 
teem  to  him  tbat  it  was  a  mistake  to  offer  to  the 
negroes  a  bonus  fc.r  complaining,  where  their 
complaints  might  be  light  or  frivolous.     With 
respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  law  in  Deme- 
rara,  he  begged  to  observe,  tbat  tbat  colony  had 
fiwmerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  that  all 
nhich  was  done  there  should  be,  in  some  mea- 
eore,  accommodated  to  tlie  forms  of  tbat  foreign 
law  which  bad  been  so  long  in  use  in  that  colo- 
ny ;  and  beyond  this,  that  whatever  alterations 
were  effected,  should,  if  possible,  be  effected 
hy  tbe  colonists  themselves,  who  oui^ht  to  be  al- 
lowed ample  opportunity  for  so  doing.    The  al- 
teration vibich  bad  taken  place  in  Jamaica,  as 
to  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  markets,  bad  met 
with  tbe  approbation  of  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, who,  as  he  was  quoted  on  other  occasions 
IS  an  authority,  by  the  learned  gent.,  must,  of 
coarse,  be  considered  of  equal  auUiority  in  the 
present  case.    The  principle   of  manumission, 
too,  had  been  carried  into  effect,  by  compelling 
the  bcir,  vtbcn  the  last  tenant  had  manumitted 
aoy  slaves,  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  money 
f^  tbe  loss  which  his  estate  might  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  those  manumissions. 
The  learned  gent,  had  spoken  of  the  unfavour- 
able manner  in  which  Sectarian  Education  had 
been  \iewedby  the  slave  proprietors;  and  had 
declared  tbat  they  supported  the  church  esta- 
blishment, not  so  much  out  of  veneration  for 
religion  and  religious  education,  as  from  a  dis- 
like to  tbe  Sectarians.     Now,  be  (Mr.  W.  Hor- 
tM)  must  say,  that  when  the  people  of  Jamaica 
«w  tbe  nature  of  tbe  tuition  dealt  out  to  tbe 
davesby  Sectarians,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  tbey  should  prefer  the  tuition  aflbrded 
bv  tbe  ministers  of  the  church  of    England. 
He  was   of  opinion   that   the   conduct  of  tbe 
Btibop  of  Jamaica  was  deserving  of  pri&ise ; 
and  that  tbe  assembly  of  tbat  colony  equally 
mcriled  credity  for  tbe  support  which  they  had 


afforded  to  tho  cborch  •stabliabmentB  lately 
formed  there.    He  then  went  in  detail  throncb 
the  legislation  of  the  different  islands,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  shewing  that  many  measures  bad 
latterly  been  passed   for  the   protection   and 
benefit  of  the  slave.  He  did  not  deny  the  accu- 
racy of  the  learned  gent.'s  statements ;  bnt  he 
contended  that  there  had  been  material  improve- 
ments on  the  preceding  legislation  of  the  colo- 
nial  assemblies,  and  these  improvements  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that  they 
would  continue  progressively  approaching  the 
model  which  parliament  desired  to  see  attained. 
Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  three   years  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  resolutions  of  that  house 
had  been  passed,  and  the  order  in  council  issued, 
yet  not  a  single  colony  had,  up  to  the  present 
day,  taken  one  step  towards  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples recommended  to  them  by  parliament  and 
the  Crown.     The  house  was,  however,  told  to 
wait  till  another  session,  in  tbe  expectation  that 
these  colonial  legislatures,  which  had  hitherto 
done  nothing,  might  at  last  manifest  signs  of  re- 
pentance, and,  in  good  earnest,  begin  to  carry 
the  wishes  of  Goveromcut  and  tbe  country  into 
execution.    How  could  they,  however,  expect 
that  any  mere  declarations  of  their  opinions 
would  have  any  effect,  when  they  found  that 
persons  of  the  highest  character  and  greatest 
power  in  this  country  actually,  by  their  con- 
duct and  expressions,  gave  a  countenance  to 
the  resistance  which  the  colonists  on  all  occa- 
sions offered  to  the  measures  of  the  abolition- 
ists?    If  he  was,  indeed,  to  judge  from  what 
was  said  in  another  place,  he  might  assert  that 
even  some  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  held  sen- 
timents different  from  those  which  others  of  the 
same  ministry  maintained  in  that  house ;  and 
that  the  utterance  of  those  sentiments  confirmed 
the  colonists  in  the  opposition  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  complaint,  and  protracted  the 
time  when  a  final  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of   the  slaves  could  be  effected.      Not    two 
months  ago,  these  opinions  had  been  made  pub- 
lic ;  and  lest  they  might  suppose  tbat  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  language  or  ihc  circumstances 
which  could  possibly  create  a  misconception, 
he  would  read  the  one  and  the  other;  and  when 
they  saw  how  different  the  lans^uage  and  the 
feeling  of  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  (Canning)  seemed  to 
be  from  tbe  learned  Lord  (Chancellor)  at  the 
head  of  the  other  bouse,  they  might,  peibaps, 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  those  efforts  of 
his  learned  friend  which  were  now  called  un- 
necessary,  and  feel  less  disposition  to  blame 
those   who   wished   to   pre^s  upon    the   house, 
through  the  means  of  petitions,  the  necessity  of 
immediate  and  urgent  declarations.     The  right 
hon.  gent,  said,  '"  that  the    principles  of    the 
Christian   religion   were   directly   opposed  to 
slavery."      This  was  lauguage   at  once   con- 
sonant  to  truth,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
fessions  which  ministers   bad  so    often   made 
in  that  house ;  but  what  said  the  learned  lord 
in  the  other  house  ?    **  A  good  deal  had  been 
said  in  the  discussions  on  this  subject  about  its 
connexion  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  and 
tbe  genius  of  the  Briti&h  constitution.     As  to 
the  genius  of  the  constitution,  whatever  was 
bis  own  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  abolishing  slavery,  he  was  bound 
to  declare  that  this  system  had  been  patronized, 
encouraged,  and  almost  instituted  under  the 
British   constitution,  and  under  the  auspices, 
too,  of  so  great  a  constitutional  authority  as 
Lord  Somers.    How,  then,  could  he  say  that  it 
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to  itt  sosteatatloii  mUd  fupport  (hemr,  hear). 
Moreover,  ifthatever  nifhc  be  men*!  wiihesor 
feelings,  it  wai  impoMible  to  maiDtolo,  for  a 
■MKBtftkat  tlavery  and  the  Chriitian  religion 
were  iBcafNible  of  eziiting  tofetber.    They  did 
tziit  together  I  they  had  existed  together  from 
Ike  irst  dawniog  of  Chri«tiaaity,  down  to  the 
ymest  time.    The  ipirit  of  that  religion  was 
te  tane  tbe  proud,  and  to  assist  the  lowly ;  but 
■si  by  sodden  changes — by  the  destruction  of 
fxitfiag  8y»teB»-~by  revolutions  of  danger  and 
of  Wood.   While  mounting  the  throne  of  the  Ce- 
sus,  it  was  comforting  the  poor  captive  in  bis 
ctll:  it  had  been  preached  In  the  streets  of 
•arient  Ruose,  at  a  lime  when  servi  arucientttr 
was  the  ordinary  process  of  the  Forunu  Though 
ihit  houf,  and  the  country,  and  religion,  were 
alike  repognant  to  slavery,  it  was  not  the  less 
Irao  that  they  bad  continued  to  rear  and  en- 
cesrage  it  with  a  fostering  hand.   What,  though 
we  looked  npon  it  with  abhorrence,  was  it  the 
Ism  tme   that  it  bad  gone  on  and  flourished  ? 
Were  we,  then,  whose  fathers  nourished  that 
•jvtcn,  and  who  ourselves  continued  to  rear  it, 
lo  lam  short  npon  a  portion  of  our  community, 
■ad  say,  **  Too,  yon  alone  are  guilty,  and  >ou 
ihsll   bear    the  whole    of   the    punishment" 
(bear,  bear)  ?     Were  we,  in  endeavouring  to 
get  rid  of  the  pestilence,  to  turn  round  and 
yoiat  out  a  few,  as  the  spotted  lepers,  who 
vore  to  be  exterminated  (hear,  hear)  ?      Then 
became  again  to  bi«  original  question— what 
wonid  be  the  eiect  of  the  resolution  now  pro- 
pssed,  but  to  precipitate  the  intentions,  and  to 
perplex  the  policy  of  Government  ?    The  reso- 
leiians  now  existing — those  of  1823-^ad  been 
e^prwved  by  all  parties.     Was  there  any  sus- 
picioo — any  occasion  to  suspect  that  Govern- 
ment bad  oot  acted  sincerely  in  its  attempts  to 
carry  those  resolutions  into  execution  ?    Had 
Acy  not  avowed  their  determination,  and  were 
diry  not  prepared  to  abide  by  it,  if  those  at- 
tempts were  met  with  contumacy  and  resist- 
ance, to  call  npon  Parliament  for  tliat  aid  to 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  though  un- 
willingly, they  must  have  rerouriie  ?     The  reso- 
letions  now  proposed,  iirejudged  the  question. 
They  said,  that  the  houne  had  i^een  with  rej^ret 
the  proceedings  of  the  West  India  legislatures, 
asd  in  that  feeling  he  entirely  agreed  ;  but  be 
easld  not  close  with  the  practical  conclusion — 
without  which  the  first  part  of  the  resolution 
was  good  for  nothing — that  the  house  would,  in 
(be  next  session,  take  into  its  serious  considera- 
tiea  such  measures  as  might  appear  expedient 
fcr  giving  eflfect  to  the  resolutions.     The  efiect 
•fall  this  would  be,  io  deter  the  colonists  from 
4eing  any  thing.    They  would  say,  tliat  there 
was  no  hope  of  satisfying  Parliament — no  uti- 
fily  in  making  the  attempt.    Whatever  hope 
6ere  was.  in  the  period  of  six  or  eight  months 
keiween  this  and  Uie  next  session,  of  their  think. 
iif  belter  of  the  absurd  and  impolitic  course — 
ti  apply  no  harsher  term  to  it — which  they  had 
Aas  far  pursued,  that  chance  the  impatience  of 
!■■.  g^nts.   opposite  would  in  all  probability 
Antrey.     On  the  main  ground  of  his  opposition 
litb)>  learned  gent., bis  (Mr.  Canning's)  opinion 
Xwaioed  unaltered.      In  principle  they  were 
mriy  agreed;  but  some  persons  there  were 
who  were  always  ready  to  run  a  risk  for  the 
Bke  of  arriving  suddenly  at  their  object ;  others 
'^asd  of  these  he  (Mr.  Canning)  was  one — were 
fastest  to  pot  up  with  some  sliglit  retardment 
fer  the  sake  of  arriving  at  their  object  safely. — 
At  so  late  an  boar  he  would  not  trespass  longer 
Scss.l88tf. 


upon  the  patience  of  the  house.  He  hoped 
that  be  had,  however,  shewn  the  sincerity  with 
which  ministers  meant  to  carry  into  effect  the 
gradual  but  effectual  abolition  of  slavery;  that 
if  be  opposed  the  resolution  of  the  learned  gent, 
it  w^s  because,  whilst  he  did  not  wish  to  adopt 
that  which  had  an  air  of  menace  on  the  one 
hand,  be  was  prepared  to  shew  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  liberty,  we  were  determined  and 
enabled  to  enforce  our  wholesome  aud  holy 
determination  (cheers). 

Mr.  Brougham  maintained  that  slavery  bad 
existed,  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
So  it  was  with  respect  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Could  any  man  deny  that  it  was  most  unchristian 
to  hold  a  fellow  being  in  slavery — to  treat  him 
as  a  brute  beast ;  and,  at  the  instigations  of  ca- 
pricious cruelty  or  sordid  avarice,  to  tear  the 
very  flesh  from  his  bones  (cheers)  ?  Such  a 
system  waseseentially  repugnant  to  Christianity, 
and  could,  by  no  process  of  sophistry,  be  recon- 
ciled with  its  mild  and  benignant  spirit.— The 
rt.  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Canning)  had  represented 
his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  resolution  as  imposing 
an  obli|;atiou  on  the  house  to  proceed  abso- 
lutely next  session  with  coercive  measures 
against  the  colonies.  The  resolution,  however, 
only  bound  the  house  to  take  the  question  into 
its  **  serious  consideration**  next  session,  if  no- 
thing should  have  occurred  intermediately  to 
obviate  the  necessity. — As  to  the  argument,  that 
harm  would  result  from  the  rejection  of  tlie  re- 
solution, let  the  responsibility  rest  on  tlie 
heads  of  those  who  voted  against  it. 

The  house  divided.  For  the  Resolution,  38 
—Against  it,  100— Majority,  dS. 

Friday,  Mat  26. — Lord  Dudley  and  Ward 
presented  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool,  trading  to  the  West  Indies;  in 
whirh  the  petitioners  expressed  their  appre- 
hensions for  the  security  of  West  India  pro- 
perty. The  petitioners  complained  of  that 
compulsory  system  of  emancipation  by  which  a 
slave  had  a  right  to  purchase  his  freedom,  ac- 
cording to  an  arbitrary  standard;  fir,  sup- 
posing 801.  to  be  the  price  of  a  slave's  freedom, 
and  that  there  were  100  slaves  on  an  estate,  the 
whole  amount  would  be  80!J0I.  But,  by  the 
emancipation  of  these  slaves,  the  estate  would 
be  ruined;  for  though  the  value  of  it  might  be, 
perhaps,  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
slaves,  without  thL*m  it  would  be  of  no  value  at 
all.  The  fair  way,  then,  of  settling  the  value  of 
a  slave,  was  by  taking  the  value  of  the  whole 
estate,  with  the  slaves  and  cattle,  &c.,  and 
then,  dividing  the  whole  amount  by  the  number 
of  slaves:  the  quotient  would  give  the  just 
value  of  each  slave.  Any  thing  short  of  this 
was,  in  his  opinion,  confiscation. — The  peti- 
tioners also  complained  of  interference  wiih  the 
colonial  assemblies.  He  certainly  thought  it 
be^t  that  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  slavery  should  be  voluntary;  but  if, 
before  the  meeting  of  next  parliament,  they 
should  offer  any  opposition  to  the  reasonablts 
measures  proposed  by  parliament,  it  would  then 
be  time  to  interfere  with  a  strong  hand,  and  the 
colonists  would  lose  the  favour  of  those  persons 
uh<>  now  defended  their  interests. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  roho  to  make  one  ob- 
servation on  a  word  that  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord.  I  f  the  noble  lord  meant  by  **■  strong 
hand'*  that  Parliament  should  interfere  with  »ti 
armed  force,  be  (Lord  Lsuderdalc)  took  this 
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iltfo  whatever  with  them.    With  repcard 
lo  Che  petitioder*!!  application  to  Lord  Baihurei 
for  Jeave  to  retorn  to  the  Cape,  be  would  only 
ajr,  that  if  anv  geut.  chose  to  move  for  copint 
of  the  correspoadeoce  which  had  passed   be- 
tween the  petitioner  and  the  Colonial  ^ovem- 
■eat,  he  sboald  willingly  accede  to  the  motion. 
The  petitioner  had  l»een  backward  in  bringini: 
fmrard  his  charges   in   a   snbstantive   form 
afsinst  Lord  C.  Somerset,  and  had  been  parti- 
cilarly  active  in  filling  the  newspapers  witb 
tke  most  exaggerated    descriptions   of   them. 
Thoagfa  the  caae  of  the  present  petitioner  could 
Mt  dispose  of  the  cases  of  other  petitioners, 
sdll  he  thoaght  that  the  perusal  of  the  report 
veaM  convince  every  unprejudiced  man  that 
Ui  stalenents  were  gross  and  unfounded  exag- 
feratiotts  (bear,  hear). 

Mr.  Ilmm*  said,  tiiat  at  an  eiirly  period  of 
the  session,  he  had  inquired  if  any  report  had 
keen  received  from  the  Commissioners  scut  to 
Hm  Cape«  and  had  been  informed  by  the  hon. 
Secretary  that  there  had  been  none.  I  f,  there- 
fore, there  was  any  delay  in  bringing  this  sub- 
ject before  the  house,  the  blame  was  either 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  or  with  the  Com- 
■Biiioners ;  certainly  not  with  the  petitioner, 
abo  had  last  year  brought  forward  substantive 
charges  against  Lord  C.  Somerset,  when  the 
Wsse  thought  it  right  that  Lord  C.  Somerset 
ihsald  return  before  it  proceeded  to  investigate 
fhesk  Why,  he  would  ask,  bad  the  noble  lord 
a»t  letamed  to  this  country — why,  but  because 
he  wished  to  evade  justice,  and  to  frustrate  in- 
jury (hear,  hear)?  He  had  some  tiine  ago 
nad  to  the  house  a  letter  from  the  Cape,  in 
which  it  was  explicitly  stated  to  him  (Mr. 
Haaie)  that  he  would  not  see  Lord  C.  Somerset 
dBrka{;  dto  sitting  of  the  present  session.  That 
prediction  was  now  verified :  and  how  did  such 
caadact  on  the  part  of  an  accused  man  ap- 
pear? It  was  unfair,  therefore,  in  the  hon. 
Secretary  lo  say  that  the  petitioner  had  been 
backward  in  bringing  forward  his  chargeb. 
The  delay  had  been  caused  by  the  petitioner's 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  noble  lord  in  £ng- 
Uod. —  Then  as  to  the  Commissioners,  they  bad 
been  Cbree  years  at  the  Cape,  and  as  yet  it  was 
a  secret  to  the  house — or,  at  least.  It  was  a  se- 
net  to  him — what  they  had  done,  or  whether 
Ihey  had  done  any  thing  (hear.  hear).  He  had, 
tfiffefure,  good  grounds  for  doubting  their  acti- 
vity ia  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  mis- 
sisa.  As  to  the  refusal  of  Government  to  let 
ibe  petitioner  return  io  the  Cape,  he  considered 
it  to  be  a  very  harsh  and  unjust  proceeding 
(ksar,  hear).^  The  petitioner  bad  been  sent  olf 
firom  the  Cape  at  a  moment's  notice,  without 
the  possibility  of  making  any  arrangement  for 
shtsiaiag  redress ;  and  this  refusal  had  the  ap- 
ye«ance  of  an  unaillingnoss  on  the  part  of 
Gaveraoient  to  allow  him  to  collect  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  substantiate  his  accusations. 
Bat  if  the  witnesses  were  not  fairly  brought 
fiHward  oo  behalf  of  the  arcusation,  an  acquit- 
tol  af  the  accased  would  be  deprived  of  moic 
^M  half  its  value.  The  evidence  of  Lirul.- 
CaisBel  Bird,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
Ottilia  of  Lord  C.  Somerset's  conduct,  and 
testimony  was  essential,  either  to  iocul- 
sr  escalpate  the  Governor,  should  be  se- 
in  JBStice  to  all  parties;  not  merely  to 

I      the  csloay  and  to  the  petitioner,  but  also  to  the 

I      tccased  Governor. 

I         Mr.  W,  HmHm  sUted,  that  he  had  not  pre- 

I      Kated  the  CommiauoBen*  report  sooner,  be- 


cause he  thought  that  the  house  would  not  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  it  (ill  the  return  of  Lord 
C.  Somerset.  If  any  gentleman  bad  asked  him 
a  question  on  the  subject,  be  should  have  given 
him,  without  any  reserve,  the  same  informa- 
tion which  he  had  that  evening  atfbrded  to  the 
liouse. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  said,  that  twelve' months  had 
elapsed  since  leave  bad  been  granted  Lord 
C.  Somerset  to  return,  and  yet  he  was  not  in 
England  (licar,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  did 
not  know  what  was  contained  in  the  report, 
but  he  could  not  forget  that,  besides  the  accu- 
sations of  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett,  there  were  seve- 
ral others  much  more  grievous,  brought  forward 
against  the  noble  lord.  He  thought  that  the 
friends  of  the  noble  lord  should  be  anxious  ui 
detain  Lieut.-Colonel  Bird,  whoso  evidence 
seemed  so  materiiil  to  the  question. 

Lord  E.  Somerset  rose  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring unequivocally,  that  his  noble  relative 
had  been  most  anxious  to  leave  tlie  Cape  on 
first  hearing  of  the  charges  against  him,  but  that 
he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Government  at 
home — and  he  spoke  in  the  prcnence  of  thoHc 
who  could  confirm  his  assertion— not  to  leave  it 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  did  not  arrive  till  the 
9th  of  February  last,  and  his  noble  relative 
had  sailed  as  soon  afterwards  as  he  possibly 
could  (hear,  hear).  He  was  si  Hi  in  hopes  that 
bis  noble  relative  would  arrive  before  parlia- 
ment separated,  as  letters  had  been  received  in 
England,  stating  that  he  had  left  St.  Helena. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  continual  suc- 
cession of  north  winds  for  some  time  past,  it 
was  most  probable  that  ho  would  before  this 
time  have  been  in  England  (hear,  hear).  Though 
he  had  repeated  that  his  noble  relative  was  mobt 
aniious  to  face  his  accusers,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  say  whether  Lieut.-Colonel  Bird  should  be 
detained  in  this  country  or  not. 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  said  that  upon  the  propriety  of 
taking  the  evidence  of  Lieut.-Col.  Bird  before 
be  left  England, — that  was  a  point  of  so  much 
importance  that  he  trusted  that  ministers  would 
for  their  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the  noble 
lord  now  under  accubation,  and  still  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  petitioner,  not  deprive  him  of 
the  means  of  securing  that  evidence,  which  was 
described  as  most  important  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  claim  for  redress. 

Mr.  W,  Ilorton  said  that  Col.  Bird  was  not  in 
any  respect  connected  with  the  charges  which 
the  petitioner  had  brought  against  Lord  C.  So- 
merset, as  would  be  seen,  whenever  the  report 
and  appendix  was  printed.  If  any  suljeit 
could  be  pointed  out  on  which  Col.  Bird  could 
atTord  to  the  house  any  information  which  the 
petitioner  might  deem  favourable  to  his  cause, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  grant  the  peti- 
tioner his  request;  but  at  present  lie  did  not 
know  how  any  gentleman  could  put  a  question 
to  Col.  Bird,  if  he  was  at  the  bar,  relative  to  the 
complaints  made  by  the  petitioner.  Surely  the 
petitioner  must  state  something  specific  before 
his  prayer  could  be  acceded  to. 

Sir  F.  Burdett ;— ••  The  petitioner  states,  that 
he  conceives  Col.  Bird  to  be  a  material  witness 
on  his  side." 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  it  would  be  unjnst  to 
tlie  colony,  to  Lord  C.  Somerset,  and  to  the  pe- 
titioner, if  Col.  Bird  were  not  examined  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  farts  of  (hiscast^. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  it 
was  very  easy  fur  gentlemen  totalk  of  detain- 
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Dr.  Lutklmgtom  Mid  that  the  petitUmer  coold 

hive  BO  remedy  at  law ;  but  it  wai  usual  on 

«lher  occasioiit  to  afford  to  partle*  interested 

aa  opportunity  of  stating  tbelr  cases  lo  the  Privy 

CoBBcii*  where  they  were  duly  heard  and  eza- 

■iaed. — He  was  greatly  astoninhed  at  the  rij^ht 

hoB.  gent.*!  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's) 

declaration  that  the  paper-money  bad  been  is- 

saed  wltboot  any  obligation  for  repayment.  He 

ceakl  not  conceive  any  Government's  itsuing 

■otea  without  the  most  solemn  obligation,  in 

comaion  justice  as  well  as  in  common  sense,  to 

lepay  ia  value  that  of  which  they  had  received 

the  valoe.    And  yet  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  offered  it 

■ew  at  a  grace  and  condescension,  to  give  ls.6d. 

for  that  which  had  been  issued  at  the  rate  of  4s. 

Mr.  BlUce  said  he  should  like  to  know  in 

vhat  part  of  the  history  of  the  paper  currency 

s(  thM  or  of  any  other  country,  the  rt.  hon* 

fnu  had  found  that  the  notes  issued  by  a  go- 

vcrament  were  not  convertible  into  specie.     It 

«as  clear  that  the  riz-dollar  had  been  reduced 

frsm  4t.  to  Is.  6d.  by  the  issues  of  the  Govern- 

■eat  since  the  colony  had  been  in  the  hands  of 

Ike  British  ;  and  It  was  impossible  that  the  le- 

gislatare  of  England,  whatever  the  ministry 

■a^l  have  done,  could  authorize  the  continn- 

aaeeof  that  system,  or  withhold  the  j  ustice  which 

WIS  BOW  demanded. 

Mr.  l/errtet : — Hisrt.  hon.  friend  had  not  said 
AattSose  who  Issued  paper-money  did  not  incur 
aa  obligation  to  pay  its  value.   All  that  he  meant 
was,  tkat  when  we  took  the  Cape  and  engaged 
to  sMfntaiB  the  paper-circulation  wbiih  was 
then  in  existence,  that  was  not  a  circulation 
caavertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 
If  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring)  would  refer 
ts  eae  of  the  notes,  he  would  see  upon  the  face 
•fit,  that  it  did  not  specify  that  the  bearer  was 
Is  receive  the  amount  on  demand  ;  but  that  he 
was  the  proprietor  of  so  many  stivers.    The  de- 
pndation  of  the  currency  was  nothing  new  in 
Ae  colony,  fur  In  the  second  year  after  the  issue 
sf  paper-money,  an  edict  was  published  by  the 
Dutch  Government,  prohibiting  pernons  from 
Klling  the  notes  at  a  certain  rate  below  their 
■oaiinal   value.    The  pa  per- circulation  never 
approached  par  but  upon  two  occasions ;  one 
was  whm   the  Dutch  Government  paid  oflf  a 
bfge  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  mure ; 
sid  the  other  occurred  immediately  after  the 
cspitnlation,  when  it  was  believed  by  the  inha- 
hitints  that  they  had  much  to  expect  from  tho 
Ifteraliiy  of  this  country.    The  measure  which 
Ird  to  this  petition  was  calculated  to  effect  a 
Bast  desirable  improvement  in  the  currency, 
■ad  to  introduce  British  money  in  lieu  of  the 
various  circulations  which  prevailed  in  different 
ceUales.     In  some  of  them,  paper  was  in  use, 
ia  others,  foreign  coin,  or  coin  which  had  been 
fchrkatrd  by  different  Governors  on  the  spur 
•f  particular  exigencies.     In  one  instance,  they 
had  been  so  absiH^  as  to  cut  a  circular  piece 
out  of  the  centre  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  and  to 
P^iah  a  declaration,  afler  its  intrinsic  value 
■id  been  thus  reduced,  that  it  should  pass  cur- 
lest  for  Is.  more  than  before.     It  would  have 
keen  an   act  of   enormous  injustice,  had  the 
Gsvennnent  introduced    a  metallic  currency, 
■ad  established  the  rix  dollar  at  4s.    The  object 
•f  the  legislature  ought  to  be  to  place  all,  as 
■sirly  as  pomible,  on  a  footing  of  exact  equa- 
fi^.    The  Treasury  had  not  undertaken  to  pay 
•ffthc  debts  of  the  old  governments,  but  to  sub- 
stlnrte  a  B»etallic  for  a  paper-currency.    There 
I  a  muB  of  S,IOO/)OOi.  in  circulation  in  paper 


In  rlx  dollars,  part  of  which  had  been  advanced 
in  loam  $  of  this  sum  1,870,0001.  was  due  to  the 
colonv.  The  Government,  therefore,  would 
have  been  no  loser  by  a  regulation  by  which  this 
sum  was  paid  at  4s.  the  rix  dollar.  The  subject 
would  come  before  the  house  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment, when  he  would  be  prepared  to  enter  more 
at  large  into  the  details. 

Mr.  Baring  fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  lierricii)  in  the  propriety  of  eslabli«hing  a 
metallic  currency  at  the  Cape ;  but  he  com- 
plained of  the  ineouitable  adjustment  of  diffe- 
rent contracts. — He  begged  to  state,  that  in  the 
observations  he  had  made,  he  intended  to  make 
no  reflections  on  a  distinguished  individual  at 
the  head  of  the  Cape  Government. 

Mr.  Hudion  Oumey  begged  to  know  whether 
the  creditors  in  England  and  Holland,  previous 
to  the  capitulation  of  the  colony,  were  to  re- 
ceive the  amount  of  their  claims  in  rix  dollars, 
or  sterling  mouey  ? 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  question. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Singapore. 

LORDS,  Tubsdat,Marcb  14.— The  Marqub 
of  Lamdowne  moved  for  an  account  of    the 
imports     and    exports      of     Singapore.      He 
made  this  motion  in  consequence  of  understand- 
ing   that    the    East- India  Company  had  en- 
tertained a  design    of  imposing  duties  upon 
that  port,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  stifle 
its  trade,  which,  if  these  papers  were  produced, 
would  appear  to  be  flourishing  with  a  degree  of 
increasing  prosperity  since  its  cession  to  this 
country,  that  was  likely  in  a  short  time  to  ren- 
der it  an  acquisition  of  the  greatest  importance. 
All  the  advantages  anticipated  from  our  posses- 
sion of  the  country  had  been  fully  realized; 
and  he  was  certain  that  they  would  continue  to 
increase  rapidly  if  Singapore  were  retained  as 
a  free  port.     In  that  part  of  the  world,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  variuus  tribes  and  nations, 
some  of  them  barbarous,  some  civilized,  such 
was  the  quick  apprehension  which  prevailed  of 
the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  there,  and  of  the 
permission  granted  them  of  frequenting  that 
place,  that  its  trade,  which  in  I82S  had  amount- 
ed to  8,468,000  dollars,  in  18^4  had  increased 
to    the  enormous  sum  of    15,773,000  dollars; 
doubling  its  amount  in  three  years.     It  was  im- 
possible to  consider  this  extensive  trade,  drawn 
from  so  many  different  quarters,  withuut  feel- 
ing that  it  must  have  operated  a  most  material 
effect  upon  our  great  empire  in  the  east,  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  China,  by  producing  a  commer- 
cial spirit  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  of  which 
this  country  ought  to  avail  itself.     In  the  course 
of  two  years  and  a  half  2889  vessels  had  entered 
that  port,  only  38S  of  which  were  manned  by 
Englishmen,  the  remaining  2506  being  manned 
by  natives  of  other  nations.     He  trusted  the  port 
would  be  suffered  to  continue  in  its  present  state 
in  despite  of  the  short-sighted  policy  that  would 
sacrifice  such  important  advantages  to  the  pal- 
try lucre  to  be  derived  from  the  imposition  of 
duties,  which  would  only  have  the  effect  of  an- 
nihilating its  trade  in  a  short  time. — Accounts 
ordered. 


Juries  in  India. 

COMMONS,  Wednesday,   Feb.   W.— Mr. 
fVjfnn  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regu  • 
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Ckur,  voald  be  uhuMd  of  m  coamiUee  thai 
partially  aelecCed. 

Mr.  P€ei:^rh%  noble  lord  (Milloo)  had  tU- 
led  thmt  the  Benbert  of  the  committee  bad  been 
taken  alternately  from  both  lidet  of  the  house. 
Nonr,  ont  of  id  namet,  10  had  been  taken 
fren  the  oppotite  fide  of  the  house  (  and  one 
of  the  reanaininf  nx  (Mr.  Trent)  had  made  a 
speecb  in  favour  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  Two 
gentlenMn  who  were  favonrable,  be  believed, 
ts  Aaa  claini,  bad  tiace  been  added  to  the  list, 
«■  that  tkv-re  was  a  balance  of  18  against  5. 

Mr.  ScmrUU  observed,  that  if  the  object  of 
coBsmittee  was  fair  inquiry,  it  certainly 
Mght  not  to  be  filled  up  by  those  who  had 
vtted  against  sach  inquiry. 

The  names  proposed  by  Mr.  Wynn  were  then 
sided  to  the  committee. 


East  India  Writers  BiU. 

TnrmsDAT,  BIarcb  16. — Mr.  C.  ffjfnH  moved 

for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  suspend  such  part 

ofiheactSSGeo.  III.  c.  1&5,  as  relates  to  the 

ippointment  of  writers ;  and  to  remove  doubts 

at  to  the   payment  of  allowances  of  officers 

dyiag  wMe  absent  from  India.    By  the  act  of 

UGeo.  II I. «  no  person  could  be  appointed  a 

ariler  who  bad  not  passed  four  terms  at  the 

Iml  India  College  at  Haileybnry.    Since  the 

ewsblishasent  of  that  college,  ft om  the  eitcn- 

asa  of  the   Company's  territories,  and  other 

csBses,  there  bad  been  a  deficiency  of  persons 

sialifted  according  to  the  directions  of  the  act. 

The  present  establishment  of  the  college  did 

ast  sufaait  of  supplying  the  requisite  number. 

His  object,  therefore,  was  to  suspend  the  ope- 

ndso  of  the  clause  in  the  statute,  in  order  that 

ftamm  ssight  be  selected  who  had  not  passed 

Ikeir  four  terms*  bnt  who  were  duly  qualified. 

He  had  DO  intention  of  insianating  a  distrast  of 

the  system  parsued  at  the  college,     lie  be> 

liefed  the  sj-^tem  had  fally  answered  its  pur- 

pske;  although,  if  the  qoestioo  related  to  the 

■fv  coastitatioo  of  the  college, he  should  prefer 

its  beiag  assisailated  to  our  esiatang  L'oiver- 

■tics,  as  be  preferred  the  plaa  of  asiociating 

ffstlemeo  in  diiereot  studies  to  chat  of  eda- 

citi^  them  exclusively  ftir  a  particslar  proles- 
ass.— As  to  the  other  point  essbraced  ia  thiA 

biU,the  act  of  5Sd  Geo.  111.  provided  that  cer. 

tais  allowances  ^hoald  be  paid  to  officers,  while 

sbseat  from  Iwdia,  on  accooat  of  ill  health,  for 

s  period  net  exceeding  three  years;  bat  beyond 

tkat  tisse    no    aliovraace   was  granted.     This 

sai  a  coanideraMe  hardihip  m  those  officers  j  trooage — by~ those  who  obstinately  adhered'  to 

vbise  state  of  iKalth  rendered  it  impossible  for  I  the  former  system,  and  who  were  averse  to  any 

thea  to  retnra  to  India  witbta  the  prescribed  |  improvement,  which   they  regarded  as  a  dan. 

period.    By  going  bark  to  India  within  three  j  gerons  innotatioo :  and  likewise  by  a  certaia 

yesn,  aay  of  those  individnals  woald  be  en.  •  class  of  the  Com(*ajiy*«  sertaoU  in  Ii>dia.  who 

tilled  to  claim  a  certain  allowance,  aadrr  the  ;  conceived  that  it  would  miliuie  to  tb^ir  pr^ga- 

act  sf  Parliaasrat.  Many  officers  had  dooe  s»  ia  '  dire.     Mach  had  bern  asierted  aboof  tbe  6t%~ 

^mnqaeoce  of  the  state  of  the  law  before  their    tsrbaac^t  and  irr^;;4lariti«^s  whirb  o  carrei  ia 

heahhwascooBpleirly  e«iablit&ed.aadthecon.    iJ^t  evablishaierf.     Oo   t'i^   ptnat   h^   wojJd 

is^seace  was,  that  they  had  f«Jea  lictjins  to    only  say.  a&d  Le  d«;fie4  tbo^e  who  ceo«ared  ibe 

*wsse.     The  object  U  the  bail,  in  iks  -cspect.    toiUge'to  the  j,ro->f,  tlMf  fso*e  dj-:»irbaoce»  and 

those  irregx:Uriti<*r*  wer**  avt  g'<^a;»:r  in  aua^'-r 
or  d!"gT»^  than  wer'^  to  b*  «r*n  iri  oL*-«r  S'lai- 
caries  of  o  «aiw^  augnitad^.  Men  of  creat 
taiest.  aad  who  mer^  (,<trftrciJv  o;s>p»T#-cx  i» 
ii^m  a  JwM  opifiioa  oo  this  tjbj^ct.  tad  ex- 
pr*:«ed  d^<i^ed  M:CL-»»at«  as  to  rS*  ^s^fs  a*-** 
of  ciis  ifisuutjon.     Ia  1*»10,  Lore  Mizto  tpca-e 
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speech  cast.  In  Ms  opinion,  a  strong,  and  by  no 
means  an  unjust  reflection  on  the  Company's 
institution  at  Haileybory.  The  whole  of  the 
system  on  which  that  institution  was  founded 
was  exceedingly  ii\jttrious.  The  young  men 
were  shut  out  from  all  society,  and  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Year  after  year  disturbances  had  taken 
place  in  that  college,  and  the  young  men  ac- 
quired any  thing  but  that  high  tone  of  honour, 
principle,  and  public  spirit,  which  they  ought 
to  imbibe  to  fit  them  for  the  high  situations 
which  they  were  destined  to  fill.  Ue  had  often 
deplored  the  situation  in  which  India  was 
placed,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  that 
establi»hmeot.  Young  men  were  sent  out  to 
act  in  the  most  important  capacities,  from  a  se- 
cluded monastery,  in  which  they  could  acquire 
no  knowledge  of  active  life.  Young  men  who  had 
never  miied  in  English  society — ^young  men  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  ycarsof  age— were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  fudges  in  the  zillah  courU, 
many  of  which  had  jurisdiction  over  a  space 
larger  than  Yorkshire.  No  later  than  yester- 
^y*  A  gentleman  informed  him  that  his  son,  a 
young  man  of  not  more  than  tHonty-four  years 
of  age,  had  obtained  one  of  those  situations. 
For  five  successive  vears,  attempts  had  been 
made  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to  alter  the 
system  which  prevailed  as  to  the  education  of 
writers;  but  every  nttempt  had  failed.  He 
was  glad,  therefore,  that  Government  had  at 
last  taken  up  the  subject  He  hoped  that  the 
rt.  hor.  gent  would  select  some  proper  mode  of 
eiamination,  to  which  all  individuals  proceed- 
ing to  India  should  be  subjected.  He  wished 
thofe  persons  educated  in  the  college,  as  well 
as  those  educated  out  of  it,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  te^t.  But  some  provision  should 
be  adopted,  by  which  persons  appointed  to 
military  situations  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  information  in  the 
language  ordinarily  spoken  in  India,  before 
they  went  out  there.  He  must  express  his  de- 
cided conviction  that  If aikybury  College  would 
never  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, and  the  expense  incurred  by  keeping 
up  the  esublishment  ought  to  be  done  away. 

Sir  T.  Baring  assented  to  the  boo.  gent.'s 
(Mr.  Hume*s)  remarks;  aad  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  rt.  boo.  gent.  (Mr.  W^nn)  woald  make 
his  alteration  permanent 

Mr.  C.  Grmni  trusted  that  his  rt.  bon.  friend 
would  only  make  this  a  temporary  measnre. 
The  complaiau  against  Haileybory  College 
rested  oo  mere  vagae  report.  That  institution 
had   been  opposed  by  the   protectors  of  pa- 


essU  be  to  gise  to  officers  going  to  ibt  Ca^ 
«f  Good  Hope  or  to  Ceylsw.  •«  arcocnt  «f  ill 
Acalih,  the  swwe  allowaaces  as  if  t^«  ■«-»  ^ 
isfis,  and  als*  to  provide  for  the  f  a^mrst  «f 
:cs  ow  mcronnt  of  officers  d^ia^  «hL« 
ifroas  ifldia  ow  accozat  of  iii  heaita. 
Ikilmise  obaarsei,  cbai  ae  rt.  hscL  geai.-. 
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fvvof Ibftt  the  €ollef«  falfill*d  Um  purpptet  for 
mkick  it  wat  intended. 

Mr.  C.  Wjfmn  laid,  tbat  there  were  only  two 
plana  by  whlck  the  Eait  India  Company  could 
okCain  an  adequate  anpply  of  efficient  aervantH. 
One  of  them  wai  to  allow  youn^  men  to  qualify 
4henuelves  elsewhere  than  at  the  Collej^e,  and 
the  otJier  to  increaae  the  number  of  the  young 
■en  edncated  there.  Now  this  latter  plan  could 
not  be  inHnediately  adopted,  bince  it  would 
take  sone  time  to  erect  additional  buildings  for 
their  babiution,  and  the  Company  required  an 
immediate  lupply  of  active  servants.  The  first 
||laB,  therefore,  mast  be  acted  upon  for  a 
tme^  and  he  conceived  that  much  advantage 
■ifbt  be  derived  from  the  competition  which 
it  wonld  create  among  the  promoters  of  the 
Afferent  systems  of  education  for  young  men 
proceeding  to  India.  He  could  not  see  any 
reason  why  a  young  man  who  had  gone  through 
<be  nsnal  routine  of  a  public  school,  and  had 
tftcrwards  applied  himself  at  the  Universities 
«r  elsewhere  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of 
ladia,  should  not  be  equally  well  qualified  for 
service  in  India  with  a  young  man  educated  at 
Ike  college.  He  could  not  forget  that  one  of 
the  Company's  most  able  servants,  Warren 
Hastings,  had  been  educated  at  Westminster 
school  in  tbe  same  form  with  Lloyd  and  Church- 
ikill,  Colman  and  Cowper ;  and  that  he  had  re- 
(sined  tbe  love  of  literature  which  he  had  im- 
bibed there  in  his  youth,  amidst  all  the  active 
|»srsaits  of  his  matorer  life.  He  agreed  with 
hi*  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  that  it 
waald  be  desirable  to  connect  the  college  with 
ose  of  the  Universities.  He  proposed  to  pass 
thb  bill  only  for  three  years,  in  order  that  it 
■igbt  be  reconsidered  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
ahen  the  bouse  had  obtained  further  knowledge 
sad  further  experience  on  the  subject. 

Several  verbal  amendments  were  then  made 
la  the  committee,  and  the  bill  subsequently 


War  in  India. 

Wed^esdat,  Apbil  26. — Mr.  Hume  wished 
to  know  from  the  president  of  the  India  Board, 
whether  he  was  prepared  at  this  late  period  of 
tbe  session  to  lay  before  the  house  any  papers 
relating  to  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at  Bar- 
rackpore  ?  He  also  wished  to  know  whether 
tbe  right  hon.  gent,  was  prepared  to  enter  into 
say  sialement,  or  to  submit  any  documents  re- 
lating to  the  progress  made  in  the  unfortunate 
var  which  we  were  now  carrying  on  against  the 
Barmese  ? 

Mr.  C.  iV.  Wynn  said,  that  with  regard  to 
die  first  point,  be  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
iMke  any  communication  to  the  house.  As  to 
thesecond.  Government  had  received  despatches 
respecting  the  occupation  of  the  inland  of 
Skappooree,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before  the 


Mr.  Bright  thought  that  it  was  strange  that 
(Us  war  should  have  been  carried  on  so  long, 
ssd  so  complete  a  silence  observed  in  that 
bssse  with  respect  to  it  The  only  information 
vbich  reached  the  country  on  the  subject,  was 
derived  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  public 
cs^nnication ;  and  if  any  reliance  was  to  be 
pUced  on  the  accounts  thus  published,  the  state 
sf  oar  affairs  and  of  our  army  in  that  part  of 
latfia  was  dreadful.    He  hoped  that  the  session 


would  not  be  allowed  to  close  without  full  de- 
tails being  given  on  the  subject  by  Government. 

Mr.  C.  IV,  Wynn  said,  that  the  public  were 
not  left  without  information  as  to  what  was 
passing  in  India,  for  copies  of  the  despatches 
detailing  the  progress  of  the  war,  had  been 
published  in  the  Oatette  in  the  usual  way.  It 
was  true  that  some  of  our  troops  had  suffered 
severely  by  the  effect  of  tbe  climate,  but  for 
this  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  the  Govern*, 
ment  of  India. 

Lord  J,  JlMsteU  observed,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  house  to  obtain  information  on  this  point 
from  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Without  entering 
into  any  eiamination  as  to  the  cause,  he  could 
not  help  remarking  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  India  did  not  inspire  that  respect  or 
confidence  which  had  so  eminently  character- 
ized the  government  of  Lord  Wellesley  and 
Lord  Hastings. 

Here  the  subject  dropped. 


East  India  Naval  Force  Bill. 

Fridat,  April  28. — On  the  order  of  the  day 
being  moved  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Bright  said  that  he  would  take  this  op- 
portunity of  making  a  few  observations  on  the 
indifference  with  which  all  subjects  connected 
with  India  were  treated  by  the  people  of  £ng- 
land.  The  government  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  people  was  entitled  to  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. One  reason  of  that  indifference 
was,  that  the  Commons  of  England  had  no  op- 
portunity of  examining  minutely  into  the  matter, 
for  want  of  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  understand  it.  At  present  the  gener- 
ality of  the  people  of  Enf^land  knew  nothing  of 
the  affairs  of  India  but  what  they  learned  from 
the  Gazettes,  and  even  there  the  intelligence 
was  sometimes  printed  from  copies  which  were 
not  official.  He  knew  that  the  measure  before 
the  house  was  not  to  be  recommended  on  the 
score  of  economy.  The  house  would  be  told 
that  the  East  India  Company  was  rich.  He 
hoped  it  was  so ;  he  hoped  that  they  should 
hear  nothing  of  loans  from  the  native  Princes 
either  forced  or  voluntary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  wars.  But  the  money 
was  not  the  only  consideration  the  house 
ought  to  be  influenced  by.  The  power  of 
granting  money  enabled  the  house  to  exercise 
that  salutary  control  over  all  political  matters 
which  was  the  real  prencrvation  of  the  country. 
I  f  this  should  once  be  abdicated,  the  house  would 
commit  the  greatest  possible  fault  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  public  that  knowledge  and  interest 
which  was  excited  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
national  money.  He  should,  therefore,  oppose 
the  hill,  and  at  some  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity take  the  opinion  of  the  whole  house 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  the  bill  was  introduced  in 
consonance  with  the  system  on  which  the  affairs 
of  India  had  been  managed  for  the  Inst  forty 
years,  which  was,  that  all  expenses  arising  out 
of  wars  in  India  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
Company's  territorial  revenues.  The  public 
would  be  put  to  no  expense  whatever  by  the 
bill. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  J.  Newport  and 
Mr.  Astell,  the  biJI  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
passed  May  6. 
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fhsB  I  oagbt  to  have  used,  and  with 

„  contributed  by  tbmt  lanfuage  to  the 

protfactioo  of  mvch  of  that  mischief  which  we 
ill  to  deeplj  deplore.    Sir,  it  may  be  true,  it 
ladoabtedly  it  true,  that  in  adverting  to  the 
dtaatioii  of  the  covntry  in  the  last  few  years, 
toiog  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have  any 
csDcem  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I  have  used 
ftrong  expressions  of  confcratulation.    It  is  true, 
Imy,  tiiat,  on  such  occasions,  1  have  described 
ttt  cootttry  at  in  a  condition   of  prosperity. 
Atd,  tir,  I  do  not  now  regret  that  language ;  \ 
Is  not  now  depart  from  that  declaration;  for 
mely  the  coantry  it  nut  to  be  considered  in  a 
nue  of  decadence  because  some  untoward  cir- 
ctBitancea  may  have  occurred,  to  interrupt 
ler  pragma,  and  even  throw  her  back,  for  the 
nomeat.  In  her  course.     But  this  I  will  ven- 
tirs  to  add,  that  however  I  may  have  erred  in 
Ae  tennt  which  I  have  employed ;  however, 
fnm  tbe  delight  which  every  honest  man  mutt 
fMl  in  teeing  hb  native  land  flourishing  and 
Iqipy,  I  may  have  congratulated  the  house  on 
ie  retnlt  with  more  of  earnest  warmth  than  of 
ctlcolatfng   hesitation,    I   have,   in  no  case, 
riited  any  thing  as  fact  but  that  which  was 
Mrictly  tme:  and,  I  think  I  can  satisfy  the 
csmnntee,  upon  a  reference  to  what  I  have 
M  them  to  expect  during  the  last  three  jears, 
aid  to  the  retnltt  which  have  actually  ensued, 
istonly  that  I  have  not  intentionally  deceived 
Ae  country   (though  that,  indeed,  has,  I  be- 
lirve,  not  been  imputed  to  tne)  but  that  no  de- 
ception at  allbas  been  practised. — When,  in  1883, 
it  ffit  became  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  house 
a  view  of  our  finances,  I  ventured  to  assume 
Alt,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  a  certain  amount 
sf  levenue  would  be  realized ;  and  allow  me  io 
ask, — What  was  the  result?     It  was  found  that 
■y  ettlmate,  not  formed  upon  any  over-con- 
farat  anticipation    of   improvement  and   in- 
crease, but  upon  the  plain  and  simple  basis  of 
As  revenue  which  had  been  already  received, 
vif  far  below  the  actual  amount.     I  assumed, 
is  that  year,  that  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  the 
Staaip  Duties,  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  sundry 
niscellaoeons  items,  would  produce  an  income 
•f  5S3)0,C001.      In  the  course  of  that  session, 
ve  repealed   taxes  to   the   amount  of  about 
SiOO,OOOI. ;  of  that  sum  I  calculated  that  about 
aaOlion  and  a  half  would  be  lost  to  the  reve- 
Boe  in  the  course  of  182S;  so  that,  in  point  of 
bet,  my  orii^inal  estimate  would  have  been 
borte  out,  if  the  receipts  had  been  1,500,0001. 
lesi  than  58,900,0001.    Now,  what  was  thi*  re- 
nlt  ?     Why,  that  the  actual  revenue,  after  sus- 
taining the  lost  that  I  have  mentioned,  nmount- 
H  to  52,017,0001.;  being  less  by  183,0001.  only 
ftsB  my    first  estimate  ;    and  exceeding,    by 
1^18,0001.,  what  would  have  been  suflScient  to 
rvaHxe  my  anticipations^  after  the  reduction  of 
taxes  bad  been  adopted    In  regard  to  the  year 
Ms,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  I  held  out  no 
fipectationt  which  were  not  justified  by  the 
efeat.     And  If  the  committee  will  examine  the 
•cconntt  for  the  following  year,  tbey  will  be 
W  to  the  tame  conclusion.     In  the  year  1824, 
1  sstimated  the  probable  produce  of  the  reve- 
■teat  5l^ft5,000l.    In  the  course  of  that  ees- 
dm,  however,  taxes  were  repealed  to  a  very 
caadderable  amount;  and  I  calculated  that  the 
hnwidcb  tbe  revenue  would  immediately  sus- 
liii  in  consequence,  would  be  630,0001.     But 
what  was  the  fact  ?    The  actual  receipts  of  the 
yctr,  notwithsUnding   such   a    reduction    of 
Uzes,  were  conriderably  beyond  the  original 
Hdaata  which  I  had  fintned :  for,  the  estimate 


being  51,205,0001.,  the  actual  produce  waa 
58,5§2,000l. ;  being  an  excess  of  nearly 
1400,0001.  Again,  in  1825,  I  assumed  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  same  sources 
would  be  51,975,0001.  From  the  repeal  of 
taxes,  subsequently  enacted,  I  expected  that 
in  the  course  of  that  year  the  loss  upon  that  as- 
sumed amount  would  be  about  630,0001.  Yet, 
the  actual  receipt,  notwithstanding  the  deFal- 
cation  occasioned  by  that  cause,  and  by  the 
commercial  difficulties  and  pressure  that  began 
to  he  felt  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1825, 
was  52,259,0001. ;  or,  284,0001.  above  my  ori- 
ginal estimate  in  the  statement  of  the  Budget; 
an  estimate  founded  upon  an  hypothesis  which 
had  no  reference  to  any  reduction  of  taxes  io 
the  course  of  that  year. — The  result  of  all  these 
ttatements  is  this : 

Estimated  revenue  for  1823,     52,900,0001. 

1824,  51,265,0001. 

1825,  51,975/)001. 


ToUl,  155,440,0001. 


Actual  receipt  for ... .  1823,     52,017,0001. 

1824,  52,562,0001. 

1825,  52,209,01*01. 

ToUl,  156,838,0001. 

It  thus  appears,  that  in  those  three  years  the 
actual  receipts  exceeded  the  estimates  by  the 
sum  of  1,398,0001.;   notwithstanding  the  con- 
comitant repeal  of  no  less  than  8,000,0001.  of 
taxes.     I  say,  then,  and  I  say  boldly,  that  I 
have  not  erred  as  to  facts ;  and  that  I  have  not 
been  guilty,  even  involuntarily,  of  deluding 
the  country  by  the  language  which  I  employed. 
— Allow   me,  sir,  here   to  advert  to  another 
point,  to  which  it  is  material  that  the  attention 
of  the  committee  bhould  be  called.      I  havo 
'already  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  tlie  three 
years  to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  8,000,0001.  were  repealed.     But 
I  think  I  should  give  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
the  situation  of  our  finances,  and  of  what  has 
been  done  in  respect  of  them,  if  I  did  not  re- 
quest the  committee  to  go  back  with  me  a  little 
further,  namely,  to  1816,  when,  after  winding 
up  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  parliament  waa 
enabled  to  establish  and  pursue  something  like 
a  systematic  diminution  of  our  burthens.     It  is- 
very  material,  sir,  that  this  subject  should  be 
adverted  to,  because  it  has  been  argued  in  the 
courisc  of  the  present  session,  that  in  fact  the 
reduction  in  the  burthens  of  the  people,  which 
has  been  made  since  tbe  conclusion  of  the  war, 
is  not  worth  speaking  of;  that  it  is  but  a  fea- 
ther  in  the  scale,  opposed  to  the  general  amount 
of  our  expenditure ;  and  that  it  has  not  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  differenco 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  our  cur- 
rency.    It  has  also  been  maintained,  that  it  it 
impossible  for  us  to  return  to  a  more   sound 
currency  (for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  which, 
measures  have  lately  been,  and  now  are,  under 
the  contemplation  of  parliament) — that  that  pe- 
rilous experiment,  as  it  is  described  to  be,  can- 
not safely  be  hazarded,  unless  his  Majesty's 
ministers  are  prepared  decidedly  and  essentially 
to  curtail  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  empire 
at  once,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  effect  the  amelioration  of  our  currency,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  to  levy  the  amount 
of   taxation    of  which   the    exchequer    is    at 
present  in  the  receipt.     Sir,  I  consider  these 
two  propositioni  to  be  wholly  unfounded  in 
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taiaed  f — solely  from  the  i^reater  metos  which 
the  people  hove  poasoMed  of  coniomlng  the 
forioot  ofticles  upon  which  taxei  are  le%ied: 
nd  IC,  lir^  we  were  to  try  this  qaeition  hy  the 
(nt  of  the  feeling!  of  the  people  who  had  to 
|ay  the  tozes,  1  atlL  whether  we  should  not 
Iwl  that  the  renission  of  them  had  given  the 
Rieliest  sfttisfaction  ?    I  see  in  his  place  the 
hM.  aseanbcr  (Mr.  Calcraft)   who  so  actively 
mA  tocceHfally  exerted  himself  to  effect  the 
ftpeal  of  the  doty  on  salt    The  ground  which 
Ait  hon.  gent,  stated,  and  truly  and  clearly 
Mftted,  for  that  repeal,  was,  the  severity  with 
vhich  the  doty  upon  salt  pressed  on  the  poor 
■sa.    Ask  the  poor  man,  now  that  he  has  no 
isty  to  pay  open  salt,  whether,  when  he  comes 
It  sBia  ap  the  amoant  of  the  charges  for  his 
■Biatenaiice    and  comfort,  he   does  not  feel 
Wttcr  satisfied,  and  more  at  his  ease  ?   He  will 
Iril  yea  that  be  is  greatly  obliged  to  the  hon. 
■e^er  for  having  been  the  means  of  inducing 
Ae  boose  to  repeal  that  tax.  I  should  like,  sir, 
istsk  the  171,000  persons  who  were  last  >ear 
iclieved  from  the  payment  of  the  house-tax,  or 
Aa  6S5jtOD  persons  who  were  last  year  ex- 
capted  from  the  window-tax,  if  they  nave  de- 
rived  BO  practical  benefit  from  those  reduc- 
tisBs,  and  If  they  do  not  feel  grateful  to  par- 
BuMit  for  having  made  them  (cheers).      I 
fktold  like  to  ask  them,  whether  they  agree 
with  the  boo.  member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hume), 
Aat  Bothing  has  been  done  for  their  relief,  ei- 
Air  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  or  by  the 
kgislatare ;  and  whether  they  feel,  as  that  hon. 
annber  woald  fain  persuade  them  that  they 
sight,  that  as  mach  o»oney  is  now  taken  out  of 
Aeir  pockets  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  as  was  the 
€He  before  those  reductions  took  place  (cheers). 
1  ihoald  like  to  ask  them  whether  they  agree 
with  the  hon.  gent,  that  their  feelings  and  wishes 
kva  been  set  at  nought;  and  that  his  Majes- 
ty^  Government   can    think  of  nothing  hot 
plaaging  into  some  wanton  and  extravagant  ex- 
ycase,  for  some  wretched  and  trumpery  pur- 
paie  of  patronage  1     I  declare  most  sincerely, 
that  if  there   be  any   thing  uppermost  in  my 
■iod  in  the  consideration  of  these  matters,  it  is 
as  earnest  desire  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
■ere  official  interest  and  patronage.     In  con- 
sidering the  expediency  of  the  abolition  of  any 
particolar  tax,  the  miserable  question  of  pa- 
Ireaage   has  never  crossed  my  mind.     It  has 
sever  occurred  to  me  to  ask  myself,  '*  What 
will  be  the  consequence,  if  Government  should 
Isie  this   or   that  source  of  influence  ?**     No 
dssbt,sir,  that,  in  many  respects,  it  would  have 
bees  vny  agreeable  to  me,  personally,  if  a 
Mtntnt  system  had  been  pursued,  and  if  the 
falropage  of  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
•ast  been  cot  down  as  it  has  been.    I  have  many 
IHeods  npon  whom  I  should  have  been  exceed- 
isglj  glad  to  confer  some  convenient  appuint- 
■cat  (a  laugh).    But,  when  applications  have 
bsea  made  to  me  on  such  a  subject,  1  have  felt 
as  dilicalty  in  saying,   "  I   am  really   very 
ssrry,  but  I  have  B«>thbig  to  give  you ;  we  have 
■as  spare  ofllces,  and  no  spare  money  ;  we  have 
ndaced  every  thing  to  the  lowest  point ;  we 
csaaet  pat  any  individual  into  a  public  situa- 
4lai  who  is  either  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too 
ifls,  to  do  his  duty«    I  can  recommend  to  an 
eCce  ander  Government  only  the  man  who  is 
caaiptteDt  to  411  It  properly ;  if  you  are  not 
csmpetsBt,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  you  can- 
ast  come  ia"  (laughter).    This  is  the  language 
sihich  I  wad  otkers  ISTariably  hold  on  such  oc- 
;  aad  tks  eaoseqacBce  has  been,  that  I 


believe  it  Is  agreed,  on  all  hinds,  that  the 
efiiciency  of  the  public  service,  in  every  de- 
partment, was  never  more  complete  than  at  the 
present  moment  Allow  me  also  to  say,  sir, 
that,  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring, the  permanent  burdens  of  the  country 
— I  mean  tbo»e  connected  with  the  debt  of  the 
country — have  been  materially  reduced.  But, 
before  I  touch  upon  that  point,  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  committee  to  know  a  little  in 
what  ratio  the  power  of  consumption  in  the 
country  has  increased  since  the  year  1816 ;  and 
here  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute,  that  the  fears  of  such  as  assert 
that  the  country  cannot  go  on  without  the  adop- 
tion of  some  undefined  and  unintelligible  change 
in  our  present  system,  are  perfectly  visionary. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  a  great  variety  of 
articles  paying  duty,  with  a  comparison  of 
the  amount  of  those  articles  on  which  duty  was 
paid  in  1816,  and  the  amount  on  which  duty 
was  paid  in  1825.  From  this  list  I  find  that 
the  increase  has  been  in  the  following  ratio : — 

Per  cent. 

Auctions 64* 

Beer 16} 

Bricks 188 

Candles 36^ 

Licences  --------    S6 

Paper 611 

"  ^    •-    -      noi 


Printed  Goods 
Hard  Soap    - 
Soft  Soap      - 
Tea     -    -    - 
Crown  Glass 
Green  Glass 


IIS^ 

18li 

SO^ 

Flint  Glass 104 

Plate  Glam 106| 

Leather    .-----.-29 

Malt 50 

British  Spirits 

Foreign  Spirits      ..... 

Butter SIT 

Sugar       --------19 

Tallow 201 

Timber 196 

Deals 182i 

Coffee  and  Cocoa  .    -     -    .    .    43 
Hemp       .-------    74} 

Rum,  a  decrease  of     -    -    -    -     12} 

Raw  Silk 2744 

Thrown  Silk 180 

Tobacco ISi 

Wine 88 

Shecps'  Wool 443 

Cottonwool 119 

Hon.  gents,  may  exclaim,  *'  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  increase  of  consumption  is  to  be 
taken  strictly  in  that  extravagant  ratio ;  as  up- 
on wool,  for  instance,  at  443  per  cent.  ?**  I 
answer,  certainly  not;  but  I  produce  this  do- 
cument to  show  that  there  is  that  progressive 
power  of  consumption  in  this  country  which  is 
indispensable  to  her  greatness,  and  which  forms 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  inherent  vigour 
which  has  hitherto  enabled  her  to  meet  and 
overcome  difficulties  the  most  formidable,  and 
on  which  I  confidently  rely  for  similar  success 
in  future. — I  will  now  return  to  what  I  was 
about  to  state  with  regard  to  the  public  debt. 
Whilst  we  have  been  decreasing  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  to  the  amount  of  27,522,0001.  since 
1816,  and  of  8,000,000  since  1823,  we  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  permanent  burdens  of 
the  kingdom.  In  this  part  of  my  statement,  I. 
will  advert  only  to  the  transactions  of  the  last 
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tlw  iMBoar  of  ScoUaod  rested  on  a  more  solid 
^lis.     I  thoajcht  that  the  fflory  of  the  i^reat  men 
who  have  adomrd  the  aooals  of  that  country, 
woaJd  have  shone  with  perennial  light,  if   the 
Szcise  had  never  meddled  with  her  whiskey, 
sor  the  Customs  controlled  bt'r  commerce  ;  and 
I  trust  we  may  long  continue  to  contemplate 
their  lostre  with  instruction  and  delight,   al- 
though her  revenue  hoards  have  lost  the  affect- 
ed importance  of  their  imaginary  independence, 
•ad  have  been  swallowed  up,  O I  dreadful  ca- 
tistrophe  I  in  the  all-devouring  vortex  of  Eng- 
ydi  ttfliformity  (loud  laughter).     When,  too,  I 
IB  told,  that  the  aholition  of  these  and  similar 
oices  is  something  disrespectful  to  the  what  is 
cslled  (not  however  by  me)  the  impoverished 
sobility  of  Scotland,  I  think  that  if  I  were  a 
real  Scotchman,  I  should  be  too  proud  to  ad- 
■it  that  the  honour  of  the  ancient  lineage  of  that 
ancient  kingdom  would  be  diminished,  because 
Hnt  Government  had  less  patronage  to  offer,  and 
ker  nobility  less  of  emolument  to  covet  (cheers). 
These  measures,  dictated  alone  by  the  ueccisity 
ofjodicioos  retrenchment,  may  indeed  be  repre- 
mted  as  punishments  inflicted  on  an  innocent 
aod  unoffending  people,  and  the  wrath  of  Scot- 
Uod  may  be  denounced  against  their  author ; 
biit,  as  long  as  I  am  armed  with  the  conscious, 
wsi  of  seeking  to  diminish  the  burdens,  and  to 
iicrease  the  happiness  of  the  people,  I  can  look 
sithont  terror  upon  the  flashing  of  the  Highland 
clty-morc,  though  evoked  from  its  scabbard  by 
the  iscantatioms  of  the  first  magician  of  the  age 
(Issd  cheers). — I  shall  now,  sir,  proceed  to  the 
nbject  more  immediately  under  our  considera- 
tioi,  and  rail  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
tk  fnanrial  condition  of  the  country  for  the 
preieot  year.     I   have  already  stated  to  the 
cosmiittee  the  great  extent  to  which  taxation 
httbeen  diminished  $  I  have  stated  the  benefit 
wUch  I  am  sore  the  country  must  have  derived 
frem  the  redaction ;  I  have  also  shown  how,  out 
sf  that  very    reduction  itself,  may  arise   the 
Beans  of  carrying  the  benefit  still  further;  and 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  estimate  for 
the  present  year,  Ist,  as  respects  the  charges, 
ud  ^ly,  the  means  by  which  I  propose  that 
tboie  charges  shall  be  met.     The  expenses  are 
tifided   into   two    parts,  viz. — the   permanent 
charges,  and  those  which  arc  the  subject  of  an- 
issi  votes;  and  as  of  the  latter,  a  considerable 
fionion   has  already    been   sanctioned   by  the 
hmie,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary   for 
ne  to  trouble  the  committee  with  any  comments 
tf  details  respecting  it.     But  the  general  heads 
•f  the  two  branches  are  as  follows,  viz. — 


lihrrst  and  Management  of  the 

PahlicDebt 27,117,1861. 

btcrest  of  Exchequer  (deficiency) 

BUIs 

Ciiil  List,  and  Pensions  of  a  per- 

atnent  nature,  charged  on  the 

Consolidated  Fund,  and  not  the 

nhject  of  an  annual  vote  -  - 
Bslf-pay  Annuity  ----- 
Ssking  Fond 


50,0001. 


2,065,0001. 
2,800,0001. 
5,585,2351. 


PknuuientcbargeonConBol.Fund    37,617,4211. 


The  annual  votes  this  year  in  the  Committee 
^lappty  are  as  follows  ; — 

Atst, 7,747,0001. 

Htfy 6,135,0001. 

Sim.  1826. 


Ordnance 1,751,0001' 

Miscellaneous 2,225,0001. 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills    -     -  850,0001. 

Annual  Votes-    -    -    -    -  18,711,0001. 

Add  the  Permanent  Charge  37,617,4211. 

The  whole  expenditure  of  the  year  56,328,4211. 


I  now,  sir,  proceed  to  state  the  revenue  upon 
which  1  calculate  to  meet  this  expenditure  : — 

A  small  item,  being  the  surplus 

of  last  year  beyond  the  demand 

of  the  Sin  Icing  Fund,  which  I 

consider  myself  entitled  to  make 

available  towards  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  present  year  -    -     -  167,0001. 
Customs    and    Excise;    which  I 

take  together,    on  account  uf 

the  transfer  to  the  Customs  of  a 

large  proportion  of  the  duties 

formerly  collected  by  the  Ex- 
cise ;   and  the  impossibility  of 

separating    the    items  without 

great  confusion     .    -     -    -    .    37,416,0001. 

Stamps 7,400,0001. 

Taxes    (including    the    Assessed 

Taxes) 4,800,0001. 

Post  Office 

Miscellaneous     .-.-.. 


1,550,0001. 
1,360,0001. 


The  total  Income  from  these 
sources  -------- 

Payment  from  the  Trustees  of 
Half-pay  and  Pensions  -    -    - 


62,723,0001. 
4,320,0001. 


The  whole  Receipts  of  the  year    57,043,0001. 
Deduct  the  Expenditure     -     -    56^28,4211. 


Surplus  for  Parliament  to  deal  )  714,5791. 

with  as  they  may  think  fit    -  w     * 

Having  thus  stated  the  revenue  on  which  I 
calculate  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
sent 3 ear,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  slate  the  grounds 
of  that  calculation.  It  may  appear  to  the  com- 
mittee that,  under  all  the  existing  circumstances, 
I  am  now  looking  to  a  receipt  higher  than  that 
which  I  have  a  right  to  eipect ;  but  I  will  dis- 
tinctly specify  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to 
believe,  that  the  amount  on  which  I  calculate 
will  be  realized.  I  begin  by  laying  down,  as 
the  basis  of  my  estimate,  the  actual  receipt  of 
the  past  year ;  making,  afterwards,  such  vari- 
ations as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require. 
The  actual  receipt  of  the  Customs  and  Excise, 
for  1825,  was  37 ,546,0001.  But  this  sum  would 
have  been  much  larger,  had  it  not  been  for  va- 
rious occurrences  which  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  which  affected  those  branches 
of  the  revenue  to  an  extent  much  greater  than 
I  had  anticipated  ;  occurrences  which  cannot 
again  take  place.  I  allude,  principally,  to  the 
amount  repaid,  in  conseouence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duty,  to  the  Holders  of  the  stuck  on 
hand.  This  was  no  less  than  1,050,0001. ;  a 
formidable  sum;  and  much  more,  as  1  have 
already  observed,  than  1  conceived  it  would 
be.  Since,  houever,  it  arose  from  a  cause  of 
only  casual  occurrence,  and  since  there  ^in  be 
no  operation  parallel  to  it  upon  the  Customs 
and  Excise  of  the  present  year,  I  am  entitled 
to  assume,  supposing  no  other  circumstance  in- 
terferes to  reduce  the  net  receipt  of  the  reve- 
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«f  tha  excise  In  Jan.  aad  Feb.,  on  all  the  ar- 
Cklei  in  whicli  Ikera  hat  been  do  alteration  in 
tW  datieaY  and  conpariof  them  with  the  re- 
ceipts in  tke  correspondinf  months  of  1826,  ic 
appears  tliat  the  loss  has  not  exceeded,  for  that 
period,  tbe  snm  of  S389L 

The  gross  receipts  for  Jan.  and 

Feb.  1825,  were £,259,6691. 

ForJan.  and  Feb.  1826-    ...    2,257,2801. 


Decrease 


2,3891. 


Ob  these  items  in  which  a  redaction  of  duty 
wtt  eflTecfed  last  )ear,  sach  as  cyder,  glass, 
ttctsccs,  sweets,  and  Tinegar,  there  hat  been 
« diauntttioa  of  produce  In  the  two  months  of 
Jan.  sad  Feb.  last,  as  compared  with  1825,  of 

The  prodace  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  1825, 

was 292,9331. 

I«18» 190,9331. 


Decrease     ....     102^)001. 


But  this  decrease  does  not  arise  principally 
firsm  a  diminislied  eonsumpiion  of  excisable  ar- 
(irles.     It  arises  almost  entirely  from  ao  altera- 
tisa  of  a  Tcry  extensive  nature,  which  has  been 
cfccted   in   regard   to  the  system  of  f^ranting 
licences  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  scale  of  duties 
piyable  on  those  licences.    That  system,  ihf* 
ctmmtttee   Is  perhaps  aware,  is  now  entirely 
clanged.     A  great  namber  of  absurd  regula- 
lioBs,  which  formerly  existed  in  that  country, 
liTe  bren  abellsheo(     as  for  example,  that 
nUch,  in  varioas  places  in  Ireland,  regulated 
the  defy  npon  licences  according  to  the  fact  of 
vheCher  or  not  the  borough  returned  members 
ts  parliament  (a  laugh).  That  was  an  absurdity, 
<he  reason  of  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able 
ti divine.     But,  at  all  events,  the  system  upon 
sUch  the  duties  on  these  licences  are  payable, 
fcubeen,  in  almost  every  respect,  assimilated, 
•I  much  as  possible,   to  that  mnre  reasonable 
srrangement  which  prevails  in  England.     The 
consequence,  however,   is,   that  whereas  for- 
Mrly   the   dsties   on    licences   were    payable 
early  io  tbe  year,  they  will,  most  of  them,  not 
sew  be  payable  until  after  the  5th  of  July  ;  and 
Asm  this  change  there  has  resulted  in  the  pre- 
•est  quarter  a  loss  of  not  less  than  100,0001. 
If,  therefore,  I  may  venture  to  judge  from  the 
Rsalc  of  the  two  months  in  question,  as  regards 
the  excise,  of  the  effect  which  diminished  con- 
Maptlon  may   have,   during  the  whole  year, 
spoa  the  two  branches  of  excise  and  customs, 
taken  together,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  taking 
too  sanguine  a  view,  when  I  estimate  the  pro- 
lahle   lose    in   this  year  from   that  cause   at 
I3OO/KKM.      Deducting,  then,    this  sum,   and 
tte  deficiency  to  which  i  have  before  alluded, 
Cress  Che  amount  of  the  customs  and  eicise  last 
jear,  together  with  the  additions  which  I  have 
sbeve  specified,  it  will  leave  37,446,0001.,  as 
^  estimate  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  in 
IIHL    Tbe  next  head  to  which  I  shall  advert, 
hAatof  stamps.    Stamps  produced  last  year 
t^»7,923l.  s    I   shall   take   their  produce   this 
jcar  at  7,400.0001.    The  post-office,  last  year, 
fredaced  1395,4611. ;  I  will  suppose  a  falling 
^,la  the  present  year,  of  45,46 11. s  which  will 
leave  tbe  post-oftce  estimate  1,550,0001.     The 
taxes  produced  last  year  4,990,9611. 


The  loss  to  the  revenue   on  this  head  will  be 
something   more   considerable,   since,    of  the 
276,0001.  remitted  in  1825*  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  was  lost  in  that  year.      I   anticipate, 
therefore,  a  decrease  uf  190,9611. ;  which  will 
leave  that  estimate  4,800,0001.    The  miscel. 
laneous  items  for  1826,  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  much  larger  than  usual.     The  increase  will 
proceed  from  three  or  four  casual  causes.      In 
the  first  place,    th<^re   is  a  sum  of  100,0001., 
which,  by  treaty  with  the  government  of  Hol- 
land, was  to  have  been  paid  to  this  country  in 
1825.    That  sum,  however,  was  not  actually 
received  within  the   year,    and  consequently 
could   not  form  any   part   of  the  produce  of 
1825;  although,  as  it  is  now,  I  believe,  re- 
ceived,  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  estimate  for 
1826. — There  is  another  sum,  with  respect  to 
which  I  confess  I  did  not  anticipate  that  money 
from  such  a  source  would  again  find  its  way  into 
the  exchequer, — a  sum  which  arises  from  what 
I  am  afraid   many    persons  believe  to  be  the 
never-ending  lottery  (a  Iau;g;h).    The  last  lot- 
tery,   I  must  explain  to  the  committee,  was 
contracted  for  in  1823.     I  acknowledge  that, 
for  my  own  part,  I  was  not  aware,  when  that 
contract  was  made,  that  the  usual  system  upon 
which  lotteries  are  conducted  would  protract 
their  existence  one  or  two  years  beyond  the 
period  at  which  they  might  be  contracted  for. 
It  appears  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  my  mistake;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
now  helped;  and  the  consequence  of  this  is, 
that   in    the    present    year    a    sum  of   about 
180,0001.  will  be  derived  to  the  revenue  from 
these  lotteries,   which  have  so  often,  and  so 
justly,  met  with  the  reprobation  of  the  house. 
I  am  as  rejoiced  at  their  approaching  termina- 
tion as  the  house  can  be  ;  for  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  an  end 
to  a  system  which,  however  it  might  be  glossed 
over  by  ingenious  reasoning,  was  exceedingly 
inconsistent  with  those  principles  of  good  gn- 
vernment  which  would  beek  to  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  any  practice  of  gambling,  which, 
whilst  it  was  prohibited  by  the  general  law  in  its 
application  to  individuals,  was  permitted,  un- 
der the  lottery  system,  to  be  carried  on  by  th«» 
Government.    There  is  another  item,  of  somo 
importance,  which  will  come  into  tlie  exchequer 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year;  and  that  is, 
the  return  from  Ireland  of  the  old  silver  coin- 
age,  which  has  been  called  in,  and  replaced  by 
the  new.     That  new  coinage  cost  us,  last  year, 
500,0(X)I.     This   year  the   old  coin  will  come 
back,  and  will  be  available  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  it  will,  probably,  amount  to  not  less  than 
400,0001.    The  last  point  to  be  noticed,  in  rt- 
spcct  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts,  is  a  sum 
arising  from  an  arrangement  between  the  Ad- 
miralty  and  the  East  India  Company;  who,  in 
consideration  of  the  increase  of  the  navy,  made 
with  a   view    to  the   state  of  thrir  affairs  in 
India,  have  felt  themselves  bound  in  jiutice 
(as,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  they  have  with  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness  admitted),  to  pay  60,0001. 
for  the  benefit  they  are  deriving  from  the  aug. 
mented   naval   force  stationed   in   the   Indian 
seas  to  defend  their  possessions. — These  several 
sums  account  for  the  increase  of  the  miscel- 
laneous items  from  619,0881.,  which  was  their 
produce  last    year,    to  1,360,0001.,    nhich   is 
my  estimate  of  them  for  the  year  1826.     The 
general  estimate  lor  the  present  year,  therefore, 
stands  thus : — 
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Ummo  are  awmre  how  much  bai  been  Mid,  in 
tke  coitne  of  the  ditcotsions  of  the  present 
»idoa,  npon  the  lobject  of  the  situation  in 
nldch  the  BanlL  of  England  is  placed  in  conse- 
qaence  of  its  advances  to  Government.     And 
iHboiigh  I  have  always  been  ready  to  defend 
te  condoct  of  Government  in  respect  to  those 
idvanrea,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  general 
UBOoDt  of  tlie  uofonded  debt,  I  have  never  con- 
tended that  it  would  not  be  a  very  desirable 
Una;  to  diminish  the  amount,  not  only  of  those 
tdfaocet  by  the  Bank,  but  ai»o  of  that  portion 
of  the  unfiinded  debt  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
piblic,  whenever  those  objects  could  be  safely 
ud  properly   accoinplished.      On  the  5th  of 
Janury,  1826,  the  Bank  of  England  held  ex- 
cfeqoer  bills, upon  advances  to  the  Government, 
to  the  extent  of  about  6,fi00,000l.    These  bills 
were  independent  of  any  which  the  Bank  might 
kire  porchased  in  the  market,  and  which  they 
detl  with  as  they  think  proper ;  but  in  the  month 
9f  Febmary  of  the   present  year,  it  is  well 
kaciirn  that  the  Bank,  at  the  instance  of  Govern, 
■eat,  consented  to  purchase  2,000,0001.  of  ont- 
■tinding  exchequer  bills.     The  object  of  this 
aeasore  was  partly  tQ  relieve  the  money-markct 
from  the  pressure  which  at  that  time  seemed  to 
<werate  with  peculiar  force  upon  this  species 
of  Kcurity  ;  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  various 
classes  of  the  community,  who  were  suffering 
from  the  forced  contraction  of  the  currency, 
tkicb  alarm  and  want  of  confidence  had  pro- 
<hiced,  might  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  relief 
from  this  mode  of  extending  the  general  circu- 
htioB.      But  it  is  quite  cle^r,  that,  hoi^ever 
willing  the  Bank  might  be   to  purchase  these 
8,0OO/)OOL  of  exchequer  bills,  it  would  not  have 
Wen  prudent  for  them  to  do  so,   unless  they 
received  an  assurance  that  the  amount  should, 
ifiecessary,  be  repaid  them  at  no  very  diittant 
period  ;  and  accordingly  they  were  informed  by 
Ui  Majesty's    Government,    that  the  amount 
dvoldbe  repaid  in  the  present  year — I  believe 
iithe  month  of  June.     At  a  subsequent  period 
the  Bank  consented  to  make  advances  to  a  large 
aaount  on  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  still  further 
contributing  in  a  more  direct  way  to  relieve  the 
dificultlcs  of  the  commercial  world  ;  and  having 
tradertakcn  to  do  so,  it  becomes  still  more  iin- 
p«MtanC,  with  a  view  to  save  that  corporation 
from  po^ible  embarrassment,  (hat  the  Govern - 
■eat  should  provide  itself  with  the  means  of 
giving  to  the  Bank  every  facility  in  their  opera- 
tions, which  can  be  derived  from  a  diminution 
•f  their  general  advances  to  the  Government. 
The  proposition,  sir,  which  I  intend  to  submit 
t0  the  committee,  is,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  and  as  early  as  circumstances  may 
render  it  advisable,  the  Bank  shall  be  repaid 
6jOOO,OOOI.  of  the  exchequer  bills  in  their  pos' 
trmioD.     The  conmiittee  wiSI  observe,  that  (he 
Bank  hold  of  these  bills,  first,  the  6,000,0001., 
which  they  possessed  on  the  5th  of  January  last ; 
secondly,  the  8,000,0001.,  of  which  they  became 
po«tes!ied,    by  purchase,    in   February ;    and 
tlirdly,  rather  more  than  3,000,0001.,  upon  which 
fhry  had   made  advances  for  the  purpose    of 
paying  off  the  four  per  cent,  dissentients:   and 
lie  total  of  these  various  sums  is  rather  more 
than  1 1,000,0001.     With  respect  to  the  last  class 
«f  advances,  however,  (those  which  were  made 
by  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  four  per  cent. 
di«sentieflts),  provision  has  already  been  made 
for  tkea  by  their  being  charged  upon  the  Sink- 
ing Fond  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
tbey  will  be  nearly  extlngnished.    There  re- 


mains then  (he  sum  of  8,000,0001. ;   6,000,0001. 
of  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  pro- 
pose to  pay  off  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  render  advisable.     In 
addition  to  what  I  propose  to  do  with  respect 
to  exchequer  bills  held  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
effect  some  reduction  in  that  portion  of  the  un- 
funded debt  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public ; 
I  shall  therefore  propose  a  moderate  reduction 
of  the  outstanding  exchequer  bills  of  that  de- 
scription ;  and  I  conceive  that  we  may  carry  that 
arrangement  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions.    In  order,  therefore,  to  effect  these  two 
purposes,  I  propose  to  fund,  in  the  course  of 
the    prestrnt  session,    exchequer   bills  to   the  * 
amount  of  eight  or  nine  millions.     I  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  say,  that  I  should  not  be 
glad  to  see  the  unfunded  debt   reduced  in    a 
greater  proportion  than  that  which  I  now  re- 
commend  ;    but  I  am  satisfied  that  every  one 
will  see,  that  too  rapid  a  course  of  reduction  by 
means  of  funding,  might,  at  this  moment,  be 
attended  with  great  inconvenience,  and  lead  to 
a  very  injurious  derangement  in  the  circulation 
of  that  species  of  security.     At  the  same  time, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why,  after  the  present  year, 
when  the  Sinking  Fund  shall  have  been  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  unfunded 
debt  which  is  now  charged  upon  it,  it  should 
not  be  made  applicable  to  the  reduction  gene- 
rally of  the  unfunded,  as  well  as  of  the  funded 
debt.     Such  an  application  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
would  be  strictly  in  conformity  to  its  original 
object ;  for  in  the   act  by  which   the  present 
Sinking  Fund  is  established,  it  has  been  pro- 
vided, that  it  shall  go  on  accumulating  at  com- 
pound interest,  until  it  reaches  one  percent,  on 
the  capital  of  both  debts,  funded  and  unfunded, 
taken   together.      Parliament    has,    therefore, 
already  so  connected  the  two  doscriptions  of 
debt  with  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  to  render  such 
an  application  of  it  quite  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  its  formation  ;    and  the  only  eflect 
would  be,  that  the  daily  amount  of  stock  bought 
in  the  market  would  be  diminislied— a  circum- 
stance, which,  at  present  at  least,  is  compara- 
tively of  no  very  great  importance,     it  is  my 
intention,  therefore,  either  in  the  present,  or 
early  in  the  next  session,  to  propose  such  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  Sinking 
Fund,  as  may  render  it,  if  necessary,  as  available 
to  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded,  as  it  is  now 
to  the  reduction  of  the  funded   debt.      I  have 
thus,  sir,  endeavoured  to  state  to  the  committee 
the   circumstances  under   which    our  revenue 
stands  at  present ;    I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  course  which  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, sanctioned  by  parliament,  have  pursued 
during  the  last  few  years ;  and  1  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  grounds  on  which  1  relied 
(and,  as  the  event  has  fully  shewn,  justly  re- 
lied)   in  framing  the   estimates  of  preceding 
years;  as  well  as  the  ground)*  on  which  I  con- 
sider myself  warranted  in  relying  now  upon  a 
prosperous  future.     Sir,  I   am  not  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  use  the  word  ^*  prosperous."     I 
say,  that  a  nation  may  safely  be  termed  pros- 
perous, wrhen,  combining  within  itself  all  the 
great  elements  of  wealth  and  power,  it  finda 
the   legislature  and  the  Government  striving, 
with  a  generous  emulation,  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources,  by  cor- 
recling  what  ia  defective,  removing  what  is  ob- 
Btrnctivey  and  giving  life  and  scope  to  what  ia 
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member  had  itated,  of  the  prolong atioo  of  the 
lotteries.  There  were  now,  however,  only  two 
of  them  remaioiDg  to  be  drawn,  which  must  be 
concluded  within  the  present  year,  and  he 
pledged  himself  that  they  should  be  the  last 
(hear,  hear). 
The  accounts  were  then  ordered. 


^emH,  It  was  due  lo  the  Bank  to  say,  that  the 
whole  of  thb  botineeswas  invariably  performed 
with  promptitude,  exactness,  and  diligence; 
thttt  in  fact  nothing  conld  be  better  done ;  and 
there  wan  only  one  complaint  to  be  made  re- 
specilng  it,  which  was,  that  the  price  for  the 
work  wan  mnch  too  high.  When  the  charter 
iWald  ezplre,  lie  hoped  this  matter  would  also 
he  takes  into  the  consideration  of  Government 
before  they  renewed  the  contract ;  indeed,  on  an 
eqnhable  ret iaion  of  this  part  of  the  bargain, 
the  pnhlic  ought  to  save  250,0001.  a  year. — He 
ceacliuied  by  moving  for  the  returns. 

Mr.  Ptane  had  no  objection,  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank,  to  the  production  of  these  accounts ; 
b«i  he  would  not  on  the  present  occasion  go 
iDt0  the  merits  of  the  public  bargain  with  the 
Bank,  or  the  terms  which  ought  to  accompany 
Ike  continuance  of  their  charter.     He  hoped 
that  important  subject  would  be  gravely  consi- 
dered by  Government,  not  as  regarded  the  in- 
terest of  the  Bank  itself,  but  as  would  best  serve 
the  Government  and  the  country.    They  would 
at  least  come  to  the  discussion  with  the  full 
haowledge  of  the  eminent  services  performed 
by  the  Bank  for  the  public,  when  that  corpora- 
tion had  stood  in  the  gap,  and  effected  what,  up- 
on emergencies,  legislative  interposition  would 
have  failed  to  accomplish.     As  to  the  allow- 
ances of  the  Bank,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
discan  their  amount  when  the  charter  was  un- 
der consideration ;    but  when  the  hon.  gent. 
thongflit  proper  to  estimate  the  services  per- 
fotmatd  by  the  Bank,  he  should  not  have  kept 
hack'  (thongh  no  doubt,  unintentionally)  the 
immense  risks  and  losses  which  they  incurred, 
and  cnnld  not  guard  against,  in  transacting  the 
pahlic  business.    On  a  late  occasion  they  lost 
by  tlie  forgeries  of  a  single  person  (Fauntleroy) 
above  800,0001.,  and  this,  too,  in  the  execution 
ef  the  public  business,  and  so  contrived  by  the 
individnal,  that  although  the  strictest  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  clerks, 
in  no  single  instance  could  negligence  or  impro- 
priety be  attributed  to  one  of  them  for  it    He 
hoped,  that  when  the  proper  time  for  discussing 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  arrived,  their  delibe- 
rations would  not  be  governed  by  passion,  but 
h>  the  principles  of  reason  and  sound  sense. 

Mr.  Hume  concurred  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  governed  by  sound  principles,  for 
Aen  tbey  would  see  that  the  time  had  come 
when  all  these  exclusive  charters  ought  to  be 
abolished,  by  which  the  community  at  large 
always  snfered  for  the  gain  of  a  few. — As  the 
wstd  **"  lottery**  was  introduced  in  the  accounts 
new  called  for,  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  it 
had  happened  that  the  pledge  given  by  Govern- 
ment two  or  three  years  ago  for  the  extinction 
sf  lotteries  In  that  year  had  not  been  fulfilled  ? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  these  lotteries  would  be 
carried  on  perpetually;  two  of  them  were 
slill  advertined.  How,  he  asked,  had  this  hap- 
pened? 

The  CSkancellsr  9/<As  J^xthtquer  replied,  that 
when  ke  had  moved  the  resolution  in  1823, 
■fon  which  the  lottery  bill  was  founded,  he 
was  nnt  soficiently  aware  of  the  mode  in  which 
lotteries  were  practically  conducted.    It 
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was  naver  the  cnstom  he  had  sfaice  ascertained, 
Ait  they  sbenld  be  drawn  in  the  same  year,  for 
ib  sarvice  of  wUch  they  had  been  voted— the 


they  Mad  been  voted— the 
that  the  lottery  for  one  year 
future  years,  and  hence 


ammil  inca«iilency  between  the 
\mitfenmt  Md  the  Cut  which  the  boa. 
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Thursday,  Mat  4. — Mr.  Hume^  in  rising  to 
submit  a  question  on  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  claimed  a  large  share  of  indulgence. 
On  former  occasions,  the  subject  had  been  in- 
troduced   by  individuals,    whose    talents  and 
consequence  entitled  them  to  attention  ;  but  as 
he  possessed  no  such  claim,  he  would  crave  the 
favour  of  their  patient  indulgence  while  he  laid 
before  them  those  statements  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  for  more  than  two  months  before. 
On  other  occasions  the  object  of  such  motious 
had  been  to  remove  those  ministers,  whose  con- 
duct was  impugned  in  the  resolutions  tbey  were 
called  upon  to  adopt.      He  disclaimed,  bow- 
ever,  any  such  intention.    The  resolutions  were 
worded  in  the  manner  he  thought  fittest  to  con- 
vey the  full  sense  of  his  view  of  the  subjects 
they  embraced ;   but  as  far  as  his   Majesty's 
present  ministers  wore  concerned,  although  he 
regretted  they  did  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of 
what  he  considered  necessary  with  regard  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  country,  yet  he  had  no 
desire  to  procure  their  removal   from  office* 
On  the  contrary,  be  gave  them  credit  for  the 
liberal  course  of  policy  which  had  lately  dis- 
tinguished  their  administration ;  and  had,  he 
believed,  on  every  occasion,  save  those  con- 
nected with  the  public  expenditure,  given  them 
his  earnest  support     He  had,  however,  for  a 
considerable  time,  taken  a  view  of  the  country 
very  different  from  that  which  seemed  to  guide 
iheir  policy,  and  which  induced  them  to  conti- 
nue imposing  a  rate  of  taxation  much  greater 
than  their  resources  enabled  them  to  bear.     His 
debire  now  was  to  remove  from  their  minds  the 
erroneous  impressions  they  had  taken   up  on 
that  subject,  and  to  shew  that  the  course  which 
they  were   pursuing  would,  if  not  checked, 
bring  ruin  and  misery  upon  every  class  in  the 
kingdom.      By  the  courtesy  of  the  Treasury, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  gain  access  to  the  do- 
cuments which  were  necessary  to  illustrate  his 
argument;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  being 
printed,  could  be  had  at  the  Vote-office,  by 
any  individual  who  felt  himself  interested  in 
the  subject.     It  was  his  purpose  to  go  into  an 
inquiry  on  every  thing  contained  in  these  state- 
ments, except  that  part  relating  to  the  Sinking 
Fond,  which  he  considered  so  important  and 
so  intricate,  that  he  proposed  to  leave  it  for 
future  investigation,  when  it  could   be  taken 
without  being  mixed  with  any  extraneous  mat- 
ter.—He  would  begin  by  taking,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  subject,  the  period  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1817,  to  the  present  time,  although 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had,  for  what 
good  reason  he  knew  not,  drawn  his  compari- 
sons first  from  Jan.  1816  to  1829;  and  at  ano- 

♦  This  speech,  which  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly  reported,  owing  to  the  minuteness  and 
extent  of  the  calculations,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  boo.  gent.'s  resolutions, 
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f^  nm  from  one  side  of  the  book  to  the  other, 
■od  to  borrow  ooly  12,000,OOOL  The  Chancel- 
lor  of  ibe  Ezcbeqaer  adopted  the  advice,  and 
M  MMO  as  it  was  known  that  only  12,000,0001. 
were  to  be  raised  b>-  loan,  the  bidders  advanced 
their  oflTers  to  69,  making  a  saving  of  3,000,0001. 
to  the  public.  He  trusted  he  had  said  enough 
on  the  aobject  of  the  sinking  fund  to  induce  the 
hoitae  to  give  him  a  hearing  on  some  future  oc- 
rasion,  when  he  intended  to  propose  the  aboli- 
tioo  of  tJbe  Bjrstera.  The  loss  arising  from  the 
complicated  tjstem  of  the  sinking  fund  would 
have  been  decreased  if  the  surplus  revenue  and 
•tber  resources  had  been  applied  year  by  year, 
to  the  porchase  of  stock  at  the  average  rate  of 
the  respective  years;  and  if  further  proof 
Here  wanting  of  the  ruinous  system  of  finance 
so  fatally  persisted  in,  of  supporting  a  sinking 
faad  by  loons,  the  result  of  the  last  loan  from 
Ibe  Bank,  called  the  dead  weight,  would  furnish 
iodisfpotable  evidence.  By  that  loan,  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  increased  in  1823,  equivalent  to 
the  amonat  of  9,476,1101.  of  three  per  cent. 
•lock,  and  the  annual  charge  of  284,2831.  in  per- 
petuity ;  whilst  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  applied  a  corresponding  sum  to  the 
parchase  of  7,808,1881.  of  three  per  cent,  stock, 
at  tlierale  of  881.  of  money  for  1001.  stock,  can- 
celling an  nnnniiy  in  perpetuity  of  225,7451.,  by 
which  trmniaction  there  had  been  an  actual 
lass,  or  addition  to  the  debt  of  the  country,  of 
I,6I7J922I.  of  three  per  cent,  capital,  and 
8H,539L  of  annuity  in  perpetuity.  The  country 
was  in  a  aitoatioa  which  demanded  immediate 
attentioa  from  the  house ;  and  attention  to 
the  only  means  which  existed  for  its  real  and 
persMUieBt  relief— to  wit,  a  diminution  of  the 
burdens  under  which  it  was  labouring.  While 
the  valne  of  every  species  of  British  produce 
was  daily  decreasing,  our  public  charges  were 
either  at  a  stand,  or  growing  higher  every  day. 
If  the  quantity  of  our  exports  was  increasing, 
their  value  was  decreasing :  the  remuneration 
to  the  producer,  or  manufacturer,  for  his  capi. 
tal  and  labour  grew  every  year  less  and  less. 
This  might  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  returns 
before  the  house,  care  bein^  taken  that  hnn. 
gents,  were  not  misled  by  the  mode  in  uhich 
the  accooots  were  stated.  There  were  two 
columns  referring  to  value  in  the  returns  of  ex- 
ports; one  shewing  what  was  called  the  **  offi- 
cial value,"  which  was  deduced  from  the  quan- 
tity of  goods,  and  the  other  the  *^  declared  va- 
lae,*'  which  contained  the  amount  (with  refe- 
rence to  price)  actually  set  upon  them.  Now, 
of  thirteen  of  our  chief  articles  of  export,  the 
average  **  official  value"  for  the  years  1814, 
1815,  and  1816,  was  36,562,3671.,  and  the  ''  de- 
clared value,"  44,476,5191. ;  for  the  years  1823, 
1821,  and  1825,  the  average  '*  offirinl  value*' 
shewed  an  increase,  being  45,880,927!.;  but 
the  ^  declared  value" — what  was  that?  Only 
Sli,782,938l.,  being  a  diminution  exceeding  25 
per  cent,  after  allowing  for  the  difierencc  in 
Che  value  of  money  for  the  two  periods.  The 
coantry  gents,  said  that  the  taxes  could  not  be 
faiaed  nnless  their  rents  were  supported  :  he 
{Mr.  Uvme)  mast  be  pardoned  for  telling  them 
Ihalhr  considered  them — talk  of  paying  the  taxes 
— perfectly  oselesa  in  the  scale  of  production 
^Baaghler).  AIIHic  half-pay  people ;  all  thepen- 
k|  all  who  neeived  salaries,  payments,  or 
i«f  any  kind,  for  which  they  did  not 
fal  the  work  of  providing  for 
tt^POO/NXM.  of  taxes.  The 
wielded  the 
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hammer — that  managed  the  loom  and  the  sail^» 
were  the  only  productive  hands  in  the  country  | 
all  the  rest  woro  useless.    The  finance  com- 
mittee of  1817  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
house   to   the   establishments  of   1792; — what 
attention  had  been  paid  to  that  recommenda- 
tion ?    The  charges  foi   the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  civil  list,  stood  at  26,000,0001.,  four 
tiroes  their  amount  in  1792.      It  was  the  in- 
creasing number  of  pensioners  and  idle  hands — 
the  increased  sum  taken  from  those  who  did 
labour   to  maintain  those  who  did   not,  that 
really  crushed  the  productive  interests  of  the 
country.     Rt.  hon.  gents.,  when  reduction  was 
mentioned,  objected  to  the  year  1792.     Why, 
they  asked,  were  we  to  go  so  far  back  as  the 
year   1792?     But  when  it  was  a  question  of 
increase  of  expense — on  the  debate  as  to  tho 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  other  night, — then   there   was  a  different 
opinion  ;  and  the  rt.  hon.  sec.  (Canning)  had 
found  no  objection  to  going,  for  n  precedent, 
so  far  back  as  the   year   1782   (hear,  hear). 
Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  preamble 
(laughter),  he  could  assure  the  house,  that  ho 
was  only  now  just  arriving  at  what  was  mate- 
rial in  his  speech  (excessive  laughter).     It  was 
a  matter,  however,  for  serious  consideration ; 
for  if  things  went  on  in  their  present  condition, 
some  serious  catastrophe  would,  before  long, 
put  a  stop  to  them     It  had  been  asserted  over 
and  over  again  in  that  house,  that  there  had 
been  a  diminution  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
27,000,0001.  a   year,  since  the  termination  of 
the  war ;  no  statement  could  be  imagined  more 
delusive  and  fallacious.    Ho  granted  that  tho 
taxes  had  been  modified;  that  some  had  been 
cut  ofi"  which   produced  nothing;  that  others 
which  produced  little  had  been  turned  to  good 
account.    The  taxes  had  been  made  in  so  far 
Iciis  oppressive,  that  they  had  been  brought  to 
bear  more  evenly  than  before  upon  the  country; 
but,    with   reference   to  the   amount  actually 
raibed,  looking  to  the  diflTercncc  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,    there    was  an   increase,  rather 
than  a  diminution,  since  tho  year  Iblo.     The 
average  amount  of  taxes  raised   in   the  years 
1813,      1814,     and      1815,       was      (annually) 
69,010,2271.     But  this,  it  must  he  recollected, 
was  69,010,2271.  of  paper — not  exchangeable 
into  gold  at  less  thun  51.  per  ounce.     In  money 
of  tlie  present  day,  that  69,010,2271.  of  paper 
would  be    found  equal   only  to  53,741,7141.; 
tho    average    for    the    last    three    years    was 
52,430,7651. — showing  a  decrease  in  amount  of 
1,310,9191.  only,  instead  of  27,000,0001.     And, 
in  fact,  this  statement  did  not  go  fbr  enough. 
Looking  at  the    price  of  labour  at  the    two 
periods,  there  was  no  diminution  at  all  in  the 
amount  of  taxation,  but  actually  an  increase. 
For  the  money   amount  of  taxes  during   the 
years  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  was  only  equ.nl,  at 
the  prices  of  that   time,    to   the    purchase   of 
15,8.53,926  quarters  of  wheat:  while  the  pre- 
sent  taxes,  at  the    prices  of   18V3,  1^24,  and 
1825,    were  equal  to  the   cost  of    17,434,546 
quarters,    being   an  incre.ise  of  2,000,000  of 
quarters,  supposing  the   taxes  to   be  paid   in 
com,  or  13  per  cent,   upon  the  whole.     Look- 
ing to  the    years   1817,  1818,  and   1810,   the 
amount  of  taxation  was  greater  now  by  near 
700,0001.  a  year  (in  money)  than  it  had  been  in 
those  years.     The  general  pressure  upon  the 
country  was — so  far  from  having  been  nt  all 
lessened — actually  greater  at  the  present  mo- 
ment than  it  had  been  ten  years  since.     That 
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fore  plain  that  Hmmrmy  was  kept  np  for  patro- 
iiafe,aiid  to  topport  idleness  out  of  labour.  He 
fcad  expected  to  obtain  an  account  of  proroo- 
tiaos  which  he  had  OMved  for,  bat  which  had  not 
been  prodaced ;  the  object  of  this  was  to  show 
the  nnnber  taken  from  the  the  half-pay,  and 
the  oamber  introdoced  into  the  army.  There 
were  dilS  officers  on  half-pay.  What  other  rea- 
mm  was  tkere  to  cootione  appointments,  but  to 
afford  the  neans  of  eoablin|^  his  Majesty  to 
bribe  every  family  in  the  country  ?  This  was  a 
plaio  intelliieible  &ct.  He  oof  ht  to  state  it  as 
a  verf  baneful  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
higher  orders  were  so  biassed  by  means  of  this 
kiad  of  patronage,  that  they  acted  in  a  Tery 
different  way  than  they  would  if  lefi  to  them- 
selves. Hie  rt.  hon.  Sec.  for  foreign  aflTairs  had, 
indeed,  maintained  tliat  there  should  be  an  open- 
ing  for  the  gentry  of  the  country.  But  formerly 
the  gentry  found  employment  for  themselves ; 
fboogb  now  the  country  was  obliged  to  provide 
cadetshipe  and  appointments  fur  them ;  and 
hence  the  beads  of  families  were  prevailed  up- 
on to  vote  for  the  ministers.  Let  the  house  next 
look  to  the  navy.  In  1793,  the  officers  in  the 
■avy  amounted  to  SOOS{  in  18S3,  besides  ad- 
■Wtflt,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals,  there 
aere  9S9  captains,  and  37S0  lieutenants.  In  the 
present  year,  with  the  advantage  of  taking  in 
■eritorioaa  officers  who  had  signalized  them- 
srivet  during  the  war,  there  were  nearly  the 
lame  nmnber  of  lieotenants,  namely  9689 ;  but 
there  were  836  commanders,  so  that  the  quality 
■ade  ap  for  the  quantity.  Now  there  was  re- 
quired only  888  officers  for  the  fleet  when 
afloat  t  so  that  there  was  seven  times  the  num- 
ber repaired,  or  sufficient  to  officer  seven  fleets 
at  sea.  The  number  of  appointments  in  1816, 
was  142;  in  the  last  year  they  were  294.  The 
whole  aamber  from  1816  to  1826,  was  1534,  al- 
thoagfa  there  were  5000  officers.  Could  any 
one  say  that  these  appointments  were  for  t'^e 
good  of  tbe  service  ?  Surely  nut ;  it  was  pa- 
tronage alone  which  kept  up  the  establishment. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  the  marines  were  treated  in 
a  %ery  diflerent  manner;  vet  if  it  was  fit  (hat 
one  branch  of  the  naval  service  should  be  kept 
iaan  e£cient  state,  why  not  the  other?  In  the 
nnemi^sariat  and  other  departments,  the  ez- 
peo»e  had  not  been  reduced  as  a  time  of  peace 
noald  have  warranted.  And,  from  all  the  pre- 
mises which  he  had  laid  down,  he  came  to  this 
caarlu$ion,  that  when  there  was  such  a  demand, 
Mcha  drain,  on  the  industry  of  the  community, 
poverty  and  wretchedness  must  he  the  inevita- 
ble consequence.  It  whs  quite  evident,  if  this 
itate  of  thiugs  continued,  that  the  whole  popu- 
latioB,  except  those  who  lived  by  the  taxes, 
mast,  ere  long,  be  plunged  into  a  slate  of  deep 
distre^.  Tbe  eflect  of  the  system  which  bad 
been  so  long  pursued,  was,  he  thought,  correct- 
ly desciibed  in  the  45th  resolution.  Bui  sinre 
he  had  arrived  in  the  house,  a  paper  had  been 
laid  on  the  table,  vihich  shewed  that  pauperism 
^vailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  had  ad- 
verted to  in  his  resolution.  He  spoke  of  the 
acrease  of  pauperism  with  reference  to  the 
^■jney  account,"  but  t!ie  paper  which  had 
been  recently  laid  on  the  table  adverted  to  the 
**  aamerical**  extension  of  pauperism,  and 
placed  the  pictore  in  a  more  appalling  light. 
TWs  proved  that  the  comfort  and  happines:!  of 
tW  people  had  not  increased,  and  was  in  direct 
toatradiction  to  the  statements  which  the  rt. . 
hoo.  gent,  had,  year  after  year,  made  to  that 
hoase.    That  crinw  bad  latterly  increased  in  a 


most  alarming  degree,  no  man  could  doubt  who 
took  the  trouble  of  looking  at  what  passed 
aruund    him.      The    statement    contained    in 
No.46,  put  that  melancholy  fact  outof  question. 
It  would  appear  fiom  that  resi)lufion,  that  the 
commission  of  i  riire  had  increased,  in  a  nearly 
quadruple  decree,  between  tfie  years  IbOj  and 
1825.    Now,  it  had  always  been  held,  that  crime 
was  the  child  of  poverty  and  distress;  and  if 
tVat  maxim  were  true,  he  had  a  right  to  assume 
that  they,  the  legislature,  who  laid  on  the  peo- 
ple greater  burdens  than  they  were  capnble  of 
bearing,  were  the  causae  of  this  lamentable  in- 
crease of  crime,  as  their  measures  had  created 
the  existing  poverty.    The  proceedings  recom- 
mended    by    ministers,  and  adopted   by   that 
house,  had  deranged  all  the  social  relations  of 
society.     While  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  pensioners  were  allowed  to  riot  on 
the  industry  of  the  people.     When  snch  wai 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  was  in  vain  to  sup- 
pose that  those  who  abetted  such  proceedings 
were  not  doing  mischief — it  was  in  vain  to  hope 
that  pauperism   would   not  go  on  Increasing. 
They  had,  therefore,  much  to  answer  for;  and 
they  ought,  without  delay,  to  bet  about  reliev* 
ing  the  country  from  its  burdens.     At  the  last 
Old  Bailey   sessions  there   were  no  less  than 
450  individuals  set  down  for  trial,  many  of  them 
for  petty  thefts,  arising  purely  from  distress. 
It  was  perfectly  evident,  from  a  just  view  and 
consideration  of  the  question,  that  pauperism 
and   crime  were  produced  by  the  laws  which 
that  house  sanctioned.    They   demanded  from 
the  people,  in  taxation,  an  extraordinary  and 
unnatural  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour.  Then  fore,  taxation  was  a  primary  cause 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  country,  which  sufferings 
were  further  aggravated  by  tbe  operation   of 
the  corn  laws.    Some  things  had,  he  knew,  been 
done,  which  might  assist  the  country  in  reco. 
vering   from  its  difficulties;  but,  unless  they 
did  a  great   deal  more — unless  they  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel — nothing  could  prevent 
the  country  from  sinking  under  its  accumulated 
calamities.     If  they  would  but  oct  prudently 
and  consistently, — if  they  would  retrench   the 
national   expenses, —  they   still   hud  it  in   their 
power  to   save  themselves  and  their  country. 
But   it  was  monstrous,  after  eleven  years  of 
peace,  to  keep  up  such  enormous  military  esta- 
blishments.    And  if  war  should  happen  to  oc- 
cur again,  they  would  look  back  with  regret  on 
the  opportunity  which  had  been  given  to   theui 
to  husband  the  resources  of  the  country — an 
opportunity  of  which  they  had  failed  to  avail 
themselves.     He,  for  one,  must  acquit  himself 
of  having  been  negligent  at  that  crisis.  He  had 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  tlie 
evils  which  now  pressed  around  them  (hear); 
and  he  hoped  that  the  delusive  btatement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  no  longer 
blind  the  public  to  that  which  was  the  real  fact 
(hear,  hear).     He  could  read  extracts  from  let- 
ters which  he  then  had  in  his  pocket,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  which  would  harrow  up  the 
feelings  of  the  most  insensible.     The  distress 
which  they  described  was  truly  appalling.    The 
present  was  not  a  partial  distress,  against  whic!| 
no  foresight  could  guard.     It  was  a  case  of 
great  and  general  privation,  and  it  could  not 
be  accounted  for,  except  by  a  great  and  gene- 
ral  cause.     Under  all  the   circumstances,  he 
would  no  longer  call  upon  ministers  to  inter- 
fere.   He  entertained  no  hope  that  any  real  re- 
lief would  originate  with  them.    He  would. 
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»t,  b  not  of  vrry  i^reat  eitent,  Is  yet 
eooogh  to  ibew  that  there  has  been  a  reduction 
wkicB  neter  could  have  been  effected  but  by 
Ibo  application  of  a  surplus  revenue.*'     1  then, 
sir,  proceeded  to  shew,  that  on  the  5th  of  Jan. 
1810,   tbe  amount  of   the    funded  debt,  was 
8I6,000.XN)01.;  tbe  amount  of  tbe  unfunded  debt, 
iBclndiniT   fiicbequer-bills,    was   48,000,0001. 
Total  debt  in  1816,  864.800,0001,    That  on  the 
5th    of    Jan.     1829,    the    funded    debt    was 
196,500,0001.    Tbe    unfunded  debt,  includini; 
Eacheqaer-bllls,   was  43,500,0001.   making   a 
total  for  that  year  of  840,000,0001,  which,  sub- 
tracted from  tbe  total  debt  for  1816,  shewed  a 
TcdactioD  of  24,700,0001.    The  total  stated  is 
correct,  bat  it  is  impossible  that  1  should  assign 
tbe  redaction  to  the  operation  of  tbe  sinking 
find ;  and,  on  tbe  contrary,  I  actually  stated 
rooagb  to  shew  that  the  reduction  was  occa- 
ttooed  by  other  causes ;  but  I  did  not  use  the 
words  **  Sinking  fund,*'  for  I  well  knew  that 
•Cher  circomstances  had  occasioned  the  reduc- 
tin;  and  I  purposely  abstained  from  the  use 
of  that  phrase,  because  I  wished  to  avoid  that 
delosion  which  I  have  been  so  liberally  accused 
of  practising  oo  the  house  and  the  country.     I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  the  hon. 
■ember  is  not  in  any  way  authorized  by  the 
stateoMot  which   I    have   been    described   as 
■taking  i  and  this  he  must  have  seen,  especially 
if  be  bad  taken  the  trouble  to  quote  tbe  words 
•f  my  statement  correctly.      But  there  is  an 
anonmly  la  tbe  hon.  member's  resolution,  tu 
which  I  wish  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  house. 
The  retolation  is  in  these  terms  (heie  the  right 
hM.  geaC.  again  read  the  resolution).     So  that 
if  yoa  vote  this  resolution,   which   the   hon. 
las  proposed,  yon  must  first  condemn 
on  the  charge  of  having  made  false  asser- 
and  then  you  must  come  to  a  vote,  de- 
daring  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  reso- 
latioa — a  vote  to  which,  perhaps,  you  may 
aever  cooie  at  all ;  but  to  which,  unless  you 
do  come,  you  will  have  condemned  me,  and 
ften  have  refused  to  credit  the  evidence  on 
ahirh  my  condemnation  was  founded.     Surely, 
sir,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that,  at  least,  no 
charge  was  ever  brought  forward  in  so  clumsy 
a  manner.     I  confess  I  do  not  very  much  fear 
its  conseoueoces;  or,  I  should  say,  that  none 
had  ever  been  introduced  in  so  unfair  a  manner 
as  that  contained  in  tbe  first  resolution,  which 
f  r*t  proposes  to  condemn  me,  and  then  to  exa- 
■uae  the  grounds  on  which  I  am  to  be  con- 
dessned   (bear,  hear).     This,  however,  is  not 
Che  only  instance  in  which  that  hon.  gent,  has 
fraBM^d  bis  resolution  in  an  illogical  manner ; 
lor  he  seems  so  fond  of  being  illogical,  that  he 
has  wmde  the  other  resolutions  proceed  in  the 
oaase  way,  first  condemning  me,  then  proceed- 
mg  to  examine  tbe  grounds  of  my  coodemna- 
tiao.     Tbe  31st  resolution  is  another  proof  of 
IhiSb      The  hon.  gent,  there  again  adverts  to 
tfateaieoU  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  me ; 
mmd  after  declaring  my  assertions  to  be  falla- 
ciaas,    be    concludes   with   referring    to    the 
greaads  on  which  be  makes  the  declaration. 
8a  that,  opoo  this  resolution,  as  on  the  former 
^K,  1  appear  to  be  condemned  on  proof,  the 
accaracy  of  which  is  not  to  be  considered  till 
after  tmy  coodcouiation  has  been  pronounced. 
Whether  this  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  which, 
af  all  others,  he  has  chosen  as  that  by  which  he 
bufts  to  convince  tbe  house,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
1  own  that  it  appears  to  me  utterly  impossible 
thai  yo«  shoald  fiMUid  aoj  votat  oo  such  reso- 


lutions.   It  is  equally  impossible  for  me  to  an- 
swer charges  thus    irregularly   stated.      God 
kn6ws,  it  b  difficult  enough  to  follow,  nay, 
perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  say,  it  is  actu- 
ally imposKible  to  follow,  the  hon.  gent,  into 
his  discursive  statements,  which  have  so  little 
connexion  between  them,  that  I  can  only  say, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  words  of  the  poet  were 
verified,  and  we  might   exclaim,  **  Chaos  is 
come  again."     From  the  Sist  I  am  obliged  to 
go  back  to  the  8d  resolution  $  there  again  we 
may  tee  the  fairness  with  which  he  has  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  sort  of  inferences  he  has  drawn 
from  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  forward. 
This  resolution  is  intended  to  dispute  my  state- 
ment, that  the  funded  debt  of  1816  has  been 
reduced,  in  a  certain   manner,  between  that 
period  and  18S6.     This  statement  ho  has  al- 
leged lo  be  incorrect,  and  he  has  proceeded  to 
show  its  inaccuracy,  by  reference  to  a  period 
from  which  the  state  of  the  debt  of  1816  is  entirely 
excluded.     The  periods,  then,  of  my  statemeit 
and  of  his  supposed  refutation  are  not  the  same. 
He  begins  with  the  5th  of  January,  1817  ;  and 
if  I  had  stated  the  reduction  as  from  that  year, 
undoubtedly  I   should  have  stated   what  was 
not  true ;  but  I  did  not — my  statement  was  of 
a  reduction  from  the  year  1816;  and  if  he  goes 
to  the  papers  from  which  he  appears  to  have 
made  his  charge,  he  will  find  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  it.     But  instead  of  referring  to  these 
papers,  he  refers  only  to  his  own  revolutions 
— to  resolutions  which  he  moved  in  this  house* 
but  which  were  never  carried;  to  resolutions, 
too,   proposed    in    the    year   1822,    before   I 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  these  matters,  and 
these  resolutions  were  founded  on  papers  which 
were  disproved.     If  he  had  gone  to  the  proper 
papers  of  1816,  he  would  have  found  ray  state- 
ment correct,  to  the  very  letter.     I  am,  there- 
fore, justified  in  saying,  that  the  charge  thuft 
made  must  fall  to  the  ground,  as  utterly  denti- 
tute  of  evidence  to  support  it.     I  do  not  know 
how  to  go  on  in  the  tracic  of  the  hon.  gent.     He 
has  adopted  such  an  extraordinary  course,  that 
I  feel  1  should  be  wasting  time  in  endeavour- 
ing to  f(»llow  him  in  it.     I  confers  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  argue  the  question :  it  is  not  necessary  : 
for,  after  he  had  spoken  full  two  hours  on  the 
sinking  fund  (hear,  hear),  he  coolly  said,  ho 
would  not  detain  the  house  by  directing  their 
attention  to  that  point,  but  Hould  make  it  the 
subject  of  discuMsion  at  a  future  opportunity 
(hear,  and  a  laugh).     Why  then,  sir,  I  ask  the 
house  not  to  give  him  credit  on  a  subject  which 
he  has,  for   the   preiient  at  least,  abandoned. 
These  papers  which  he  has  brought  forward  to- 
night, refer  to   ten  thousand   others,  which  1 
shall    not   attempt   to   go    throuj^h    now,    but 
shall     leave     it    to    hi:*    pleasure,    when    ho 
chuscs  to  name  the  future  occasion  for  the  dis- 
cusbion;  when,  if  I  am  able  even  to  guess  what 
he  may  mean,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  fully  to 
justify  my  own  conduct.     I  do  not  know,   sir, 
that  I  am  bound  to  justify  the  conduct  of  those 
i%ho  have  been  ministers  for  the  last  forty  years. 
I  am  nut  responsible   for  them.     The  sinking 
fund  was  not  my  invention,  and  I  am  not  bound 
to  defend  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  attacks  of  the  hon. 
gent.     The   first  thing  I  did  with  the  sinking 
fund,  was  to  endeavour  to  put  it  on  a  better 
footing;  and  all  the  statements  which  the  hon. 
gent,  has  made  respecting  the  absurdity  of  bor- 
rowing with  one  hand,  to   pay  with  the  other, 
are  applicable  to  those  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  not  to  me  ;  although,  in  his  speech,  1  am 
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Ind,  ftioce  the  peace,  redoced  taxation  very 
coatiderablyf  aiiid  the  statement  wait  made  to 
ihev,  by  comparinf  the  comumption  of  1816 
with  the  consumption  of  1895,  that,  under  the 
reduced  system  of  taxation  which  was  gradually 
efectiof ,  the  revenne  of  the  state,  and  the  con- 
sanptioo  and  comfort  of  the  people,  had  all 
been  increased.  Tbb,  sir,  was  the  purpose  of 
that  statement,  and  on  it  was  founded  what  I 
tbonght  legidmaie  arf^nment  The  hon.  member 
tanats  me  with  including  wool,  and  asks,  are 
we  to  take  this,  which  was  a  mere  speculation, 
as  the  test  of  an  increased  consumption  ?  Sir, 
I  took,  caure  not  to  include  wool  as  one  of  the 
Ktfois.     But  it  happened  to  stand  one  of  the 


with  the  condition  of  other  countries — the  forces 
they  can  employ,  and  the  relatUe  situation  of 
their  colonies  to  ours.  This  involves  very 
important  considerations,  and  1  will  venture 
to  say,  thut  no  man  who  has  considered  the 
question  will  say,  that  the  militory  establish, 
ment  of  this  country,  as  proposed 'for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  and  the  colonies,  is  more 
than  essential  for  this  purpose.  All  the  evils 
which  the  hun.  gent,  lays  so  much  stress  on,  he 
urges  to  the  house  as  reasons  for  his  motion  for 
an  Address  to  the  Crown;  but  it  had  been 
shewn  last  year,  and  every  preceding  year, 
that  the  hon.  member  had  attacked  these  esta- 
blishments, that  this  force  was  necessary ;  and 


last  articles  on  my  list;  and  I  said  gentlemen  I  it  had  been  shown,  over  and  over  again,  why  It 


would  exelaim,  **  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  increase  is  to  be  taken  to  have  been  at  that 
extravagant  rate,  as  npon  wool, — for  instance, 
443  per  cent.  ?'*     1  answered,  **  Certainly  not, 
bit  I  produce  the  document  to  shew,  notwith- 
itandiag  the  high  rate  of  taxation,  that  there  is 
that  progressive  power  of  consumption  in  this 
cotntry  which  b  indispensable  to  her  greatness, 
sod  which  forms  the  roost  convincing  proof  of 
that  inherent  vigour  which  enables  her  to  meet 
sad  overcome  difficulties  the  most  formidable. 
It  is  this  incontrovertible  evidence  which  makes 
■e  rely  on  her  strength  for  the  future.**     Was 
there  any  thing  extravagant  in  this,  any  thing 
^laaive,  or  intended  only  for  shew  ?     I   say, 
dr,  there  was  not ;   and  the  statement  by  no 
■eana   deserves    the     imputations    the    bun. 
mtwiher  has   attempted   to   cast  on  it.      The 
hsB.  member  has   said   much  about   our  ex- 
iwnditore,  and  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  go 
into  the  whole  question  in  detail;    I  am  not 
prepared    to   discuss  the   question  with   him, 
whether  there  are   too  many  army  and  navy 
oScers  appointed   or  not;    but   we   are  ac- 
cased  of  augmenting  the  establishments  of  the 
roanirj  for  no  other  purpose   than   the  sake 
of  making  and  giving  away  places.     But,  sir, 
we  have  a  duty  to  perform,  of  the  difficulties 
of  which  that  gentleman   has  no  conception, 
as  he  most  certainly  has  none  of  the  respon- 
sibility.   The  hon.  gent  is  not  responsible  for 
the  situation  of  the  country — he  is  not  respon- 
sible that   it  be   always   prepared    for  those 
lactoations  in  events    which   no  man  can  al- 
ways foresee,  and  which,asthey  arrive,  we  must 
he  prepared  to  meet.     The  hon.  gent,  has  no 
responsibility;  but  we,  sir,  should  be  abandon- 
ia^  our  duty,  if  we  did  not  frame  our  establish- 
ments according  to  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try, die  difficulties  of  its  situation,  the  state  of 
security,  and  on  a  scale  adapted  to  the  object 
ia  view.    Undoubtedly  there  might  be  a  difier- 
eace  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  these  esta- 
bftshaients  which  is  required;  and  it  is  easy 
eaoagb  for  the  hon.  gent,  to  cast  imputations, 
aad  say  there  were  too  many  promotions:  it 
■my  even  be  bis  duty    to   say  so;    he  has  a 
light    to  be  jealous;   but,  because  his  ideas 
Jifer  from  ours  as  to   the  extent  required  of 
tfceae  eatablishments,  he  has  no  rif^ht  to  say  of 
va,  that  we  keep  up  these  establishments  only 
for  tb«  sake  of  patronage.     I  do  not  know,  sir, 
that  we  are  bound   by  the  resolutions  of  the 
commitfrn   to  which  the  hon.  member  has  al- 
Ivded;  but  that  recommendation  only  went  to 
aa  approximation  to  the  establishments  of  1799; 
bat  there  was  still  a  question  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  degree  of  approximation.    That  de- 
pends, air,  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
«a  the  state  of  its  foreign  pomessions,  compared 


was  necessary,  and  why  a  lesser  force  could 
not  be  dipensed  with. — On  all  occasions,  fci>', 
whenever  gentlemen  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  give  their  support  to  the  measures  of  minis- 
ters vote  with  them,  that  hon.  member  can  find 
no  other  motive  for  every  man's  conduct  but 
that  miserable  trumpery  motive  of  self-interest 
(hear,  hear).     It  is  somewhat  galling,  sir,  to 
liear  the  hon.  gent,  ascribing  the  conduct  of 
other  gentlemen   to   those   miserable  motives, 
which,  1  know  not  how  it  is,  sir,  seem  the  only 
motive*  that  hon.  member  ever  conceives,  in 
his  mind,   to  influence  the  conduct  of  others. 
The  hon.  gent,  may  go  on  ascribing  such  mo- 
tives to  other  members;  but  I  hope,  sir,  they 
will  always  treat  such  imputations  with  that 
indifference  which  I  shall  shew  them.     1  do  nut 
mean  to  speak  three  hours  (hear,  hear)  on  the 
various  topics  which  the  hon.  member  has  intro- 
duced— I  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  47 
Resolutions  on  which  he  has  proposed  to  found 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  ;  but  I  will  say,  that 
no  man  who  has  any  regard  to  truth  can  vote 
for  the  first  resolution  ;  and  if  no  man  can  vote 
for  the  first  resolution,  no  man  possessing  com- 
mon sense  can  give  his  assent  to  the  other  reso- 
lutions,  which  are  contingent  on  the  first.    I, 
sir,  for  these  reasons,  most  certainly  shall  not 
con&ent  to  the  Address  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member;  but  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  that 
I  fully  admit  the  propriety  and  the   duty  of 
Parliament  to  state  to  the  Crown  the  difficulties 
and  the  distresses  of  the  couniry.    I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  the  hon.  gent  is  not  entitled,  by  any 
thing  he  has  said  or  done,  to  accuse  us  of  want- 
ing common  humanity,  because  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  his  views  of  the  scale  of  our  na- 
tional establishments,  and  of  the  expenditure 
of  Government.     1  feel  bound  to  assert,  that  no 
member  of  his  Majesty's  Government  looks  on 
the  present  distresses  with  indifference,  or  with 
a  sentiment  approaching  to  any  thing  like  in- 
difference ;  and  if  there  be  any  person  in  this 
house,  who  does  not  feel  deeply  for  those  dis- 
tresses, he  must  be  mure   or  less  than  man" 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Broughami — *'  Sir,  in  rising  to  address  the 
house,  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  them  long,  or 
to  go  through  all  the  valuable  details  which 
have  been  so  ably  brought  before  them  ;  but  I 
apprehend,  sir,  the  right  hon.  gent,  has  miscon- 
ceived the  whole  conduct  of  my  hon.  friend,  and 
I  shall  shortly  state  in  what  light  I  view  it. 
As  many  of  the  members  whom  I  now  see  pre- 
sent, were  not,  I  believe,  in  the  house  when  my 
hon.  friend  made  his  luminous  statement,  I  hope 
they  will  excuse  me  if  I  now  state  to  them  what 
I  understood  my  hon.  friend  to  say.  The 
right  hon.  gent  has  complained  that  he  received 
the  resolntions   only  at  eleven  o'clock   that 
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llie  agricDltBrisf  or  (he  mannfiictarer  it 
beoeflled  hj  the  diminiibed  (aiation.    Sir,  the 
bvrrfen  on  the  country  19  lij^hter,  and  the  enjoy- 
■entHore  (hear,  hear).    So  far,  sir,  I  differ 
flron  my  kon.  friend,  and  ai^ree  with  the  rt.  hon. 
cent.     But  I  differ  from  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  as  to 
what  lie  says  of  consomplion.     I  understood 
my  hon.  friend  to  give  a  list  of  articles  most 
geneFolly  consumed,  some  of  which,  notuitb- 
slamlinf  the  increase  of  our  people,  were  con- 
samed  in  less  quantities — otiiers  were  stationary 
—and  in  others  there  was  a  slight   increase. 
TUs  is  not  a  flattering  view;    but  my  hon. 
friend  having  made  his  statements  not  from  single 
f  ears,  bat  from  an  average  of  years,  seemed  to 
to   correct.     It    U    now   generally    admitted 
that  the  number  of  consumers  has  increased  very 
npldly;  the  increase  is  generally  supposed  to 
he  aboat  40  per  cent,  since  1785,  and  if  we  take 
fte  average  of  the  consumption  of  some  excisa- 
ble articles  in  the  years  1785,  1786,  1787,  and 
csmpore  it  with  the  average  consumption  of 
Ister  years,  not  including  the  lost  >eor,  we  shall 
ii4,  that  instead  of  the  consumption  of  most 
articles  having  increased  40  per  cent.,  that  in 
■sst  of  them  there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  in- 
crease of  consumption.     I  shall  take  as  an  ez- 
SBpte  and  standard,  malt,  which  is  of  general 
tsasamption,  and  I  find  that  the  average  quon- 
tify  of  malt  used  in   the  ten  years,  between 
1785  and  1794,  was  S5,751,775  bushels,  while 
the  average  of  the  ten  years,  between  1815  and 
18M,  was  only  S5,246,000,  shewing  an  actual 
decrease  in  this  general  article  of  consumption 
if  half  a  million  busliels ;  and  while  the  number 
•f  people  between  these  periods  had  increased 
Marly  40  per  cent.,  the  decrease  in  the  con- 
ssBptioB  of  malt  was  nearly  one  per  cent.    This 
ha  itrilLing  and  a  melancholy  proof  of  a  great 
Aalaotion  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of 
Ihe  people  of  this  country.    And,  unfortunately, 
rir,  this  it  not  confined  to  malt ;   it  includes 
ipiriti  of  ail  kinds.     My  hon.  friend  states,  that 
in  the  five  years  ending  with  1810,  the  avoraj^e 
coBBamption  of  spirits  of  all  kinds  in   Groat 
Brluio    was    13,059,522    gallons,     while    the 
aaaual  average  of  the  5  years  ending  18?4,  was 
•■iy  1S,1 10,281  gallons,  shewing  a  falling  off  of 
len  per  cent.,  while  the  people  had  increased 
hetweea  those  two  periods  probably  above  ten 
percent.     In  sugar  there  has  been  a  small  in- 
CRaae  of  consumption,  but  not  at  ail  in  propor- 
tion fo  the  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers. 
On  an  average  of  the  nine  years  ending  1816, 
the  consumption  was  2,406,809  cwts.  annually, 
in  the  nine  years  ending  1884,  the  coniump- 
was   annually    2,593,540    cwts.,    and  in 
r,  therefore,  the  prospect  was  not  so  bad  as 
in  the  rMisnmplion  of  malt  and  spirits.     The 
infuLBce  drawn  by  my  hem.  friend  from  these 
isportant  Stalls  is,  that  in  the  consumption  of 
all  the  articles  u^ed  by  the  ;reat  bulk  of  the 
people,  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution, 
showing  that  the  comforts,  the  enjoyments — and 
theae  constitute  prosperity — of  the  great  mass 
•r  the  p«^ople,  have  been  sensibly  diminished. 
Then  aa  to  another  point  in  my  hon.  friend's 
molations,  I  observe  that  my  hon.  friend  has 
4'flwtrasted  the  number  of  commitments  in  dif- 
Imat  years;  and  my  hon.  friend   says,   that 
■ntwithstandiog    the    great    increase    in    the 
aaoaot  oi  education,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments which  have  been  lately  made  in  the  cri- 
minal law,  it  waa  a  most  lamentable  and  me- 
lancholy fact,  that  the  number  of  commitments 
far  crime  baa  greatly  increased.    But  I  rather 
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think,  that  in  this  respect,  my  hon.  friend  has 
not  made  sufficient  allowances  for  the  effects 
of  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace — tbo 
effect  of  the  ordinary  demand  of  men  for  the 
use  of  the  army  ceasing,  and  the  consequences 
of  such  a  number  of  men  being  thrown  back 
upon  the  population.     1  think  tlmt  it  would 
have  been  but  fair  that  my  hon.  friend  should 
have   drawn  a  line   between    the    concluding 
years  of  the  war  and  the  first  years  of  peace. 
The  disbanding  of  the  army  was  a  most  mate- 
rial consideration,  and  ought,  certainly,  to  be 
taken  into  the  account.     If  you  will  only  draw 
the  line  as  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  immedi- 
ately see,  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
the  number  of  those  committed  for  crimes  had 
almost  instantaneously  increased  in  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion.    So  that  it  was  too  much 
to  draw  the  sleeping  conclusion,  that  crimes 
had   increased,    independently   of   the  causes 
mentioned,    notwithstanding  'the    progress   of 
education  and  improvements  in  tbo  criminal 
law,  the  natural  effects  of  which  are  to  diminish 
crime.    Having  stated  this  much  on  the  subject 
of  my  hon.  friend*s  resolutions,  I  do  not  mean 
to  detain  the  house  any  longer.     I  have  only 
most  heartily  to  thank  my  hon.  friend  for  hav- 
ing  brought  them  before  tlio  bouse ;   and  the 
house  and  the  country  have  ample  reason  to 
thank  him,  whether  the  resolutions  shall  be 
agreed  to  or  not — for  be  has  gone  through  a 
mass  of  intricate  accounts  which  would  stagger 
any  other  person  ;  and  from  these  he  has  drawn 
accurate  and  consistent  statements,  all  leading 
to  the  conclusion  mentioned  in  his  47tb  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  we 
ought  to  review  our  eipenditure,  and  not  ex- 
tract from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  not  merely 
thousands,  nor  hundreds  of  pounds,  but  not 
even  a  single  shilling,  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.     And  the  sooner  the  public  burdens 
can  bo  removed,  in  the  only  way  in  which  this 
or  any  other  government  could  remove  them, 
the  better  in  every   point  of  view ;   and  the 
sooner  and  more  fearlessly  we  set  about  giving 
the   relief,    with  the   better  countenance   and 
grace  can  we  appear  before  the  electors  of  the 
kingdom.** 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  that  the  debt  had  not  been 
reduced  by  the  sum  mentioned  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  nor  by  any  sum  at  oil ; 
and  so  it  would  have  appeared  if  the  accounts 
had  been  kept  astheyouj^hl  to  have  been  kept. 
But  the  custom  was  to  keep  them  in  a  most  in- 
tricate state*,  so  that  the  fallacies  could  not  bo 
detected   without    the    utmost    attention.      It 
turned  out,  however,  that  the  nominal  capital 
of  the  debt  was  100  millions  more  than  in  18-19. 
But,  said  the  gentlemen  opposite,  "  look  at 
the  charge  of  the   debt."      ilo  was  ready  to 
meet  them  there  too,  and  referred  to  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  as  good  an   accountant  as  any 
of  those  gentlemen.     The  statement  given  was 
by   Mr.  Higham,   and   the  result  wuk,  that  in 
January    1819,  the  debt  was  823  millions;  in 
1826,  the  amount  was  893  millions,  being  an 
increase   of   61  millions :   and   then  as  to  the 
charge  of  the  debt  in  1819,  it  was  ie9,0*5,0001. ; 
in  1826,  29,176,0001.,  being  131,0001.  more  in 
the  latter  period  than  the  former.     The  object 
of  bis  hon.  friend  was  to  show,  that  owing  to 
this  sinking  fund,  the  country  was  much  more 
in  debt  than  it  would  have   been  without  it, 
and  that  proposition  had  been  clearly  made  out. 
He  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction,  however, 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  ba 
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iBwanied  to -------- 

And,  oD  the  Ath  of  January,  18S6, 
amoaoted  to 5,305,6381. 

Sbowinr  a  decrease  of  -  -  7,807,4021. 
which  has  also  oeen  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  tbe  public  debt,  in  addition  to  the  surplus  of 
revenue,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

9.  That  although  there  nas  been  in  these  nine 
jears  an  excess  of  revenue  of  25,965,5391.  there 
has  been  charged,  during  the  same  period,  in  the 
snooal  finance  accounts,  the  sum  of  no  less  than 
114,77993401.,  purporting  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  reduction  or  the  debt. 

lil  That  during  the  nine  years,  1817-^5,  loans 
have  been  raised  and  Exchequer-bills  funded  to 
thr  amount  of  98,760,9201.,  fur  which  there  have 
keen  capitals  created  of  various  denominations, 
to  tbe  amount  of  126,536,0S71.>  and  an  annual 
ckaige  of  4,074,0221. ;  in  addition  to  which  there 
iMbeen  added  7,122,9641.  of  capital  by  the  con. 
venlon  of  149,449,2901.  of  5  per  cents,  into 
1^6,921,7131.  of  4  per  cents.;  also  2,365,6551.  of 
3 per  cents.,  by  compromise  of  a  disputed  ac- 
cooot  with  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  an- 
oial  charge  of  70,9701,;  and  322,9611.,  by  con- 
Tcnion  of  968,8851.  of  5  per  cents,  uf  1797  and 
1803  into  1,2913^71.  of  3  per  cents.,  and  47,7671. 
ff4  percent,  dissentients  since  assented  to,mak- 
i^  an  MSJ^S*^^  increase  of  capital  in  the  9 
years  of  ijN5,^5,3811.,  and  an  aggregate  increase 

of  charge  of 4,146,6641. 

To  which  add  Life-annuities  by  48 

Geo.  III.  increased 323,1141. 

11.  That  ont  of  the  124,779,3401.,  charged  in 
libc  annual  finance  accounts  as  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  the  commissioners 
•f  tbe  sinking  fund  acknowledge  to  have  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  only  116,022,1421.  which  they 
have  applied  as  follows,  viz. : — 
For  purchase   of  Stock  in  Great 

Britain  (a) 101,783,7121. 

Ditto  ditto  in  Ireland  (ft)    -    -    -       4,511,04M. 
Ditto  ditto  East  India  Company  -  839,2431. 

P«id     for    Life    Annuities    (48 

Geo.  III.) -       3,650,6931. 

For  payment  of  the  dissentients' 
3  per  cents.  .......       2,736,8001. 

Ditto  ditto  4  per  cents.  ...    -       2390,0001. 

Interest  on  ditto 95,4161. 

Total  sum  accounted  for  by  com- 

nisaioners 116,006,9391. 

Vt,  That  with  the  sums  (a  and  b  in  the  pre- 
ceding  resolution)  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
stock,  there  has  been  cancelled  in  Great  Britain 
various  capitals  to  the  amount  of  144,480,6801. 
The  dividends  on  the  same  being  4,465,0731.,  and 
io  addition  to  the  above  there  has  also  been  can- 
celled of  4  per  cent,  dissentients  by  Exchequer- 

billa 3,807,0131. 

And  various  capitals  amount- 
ing to  6,934,2851. 

Making  a  total  of  .  .  10,74 l,2981.of ca- 
pital cancelled;  the  dividends  on  i;\hich  capitals 
anouDt  to  379,8091.,  show  ing  an  aggregate  dimi- 
■otion  of  capital  of  155,^1,1; 781.  and  an  aggre- 
gate diminution  of  charge  of  4,884,8821. 

13.  That  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  4,844,8221. 
of  annual  charge  of  debt  reduced  as  per  the  pre- 
ceding resolution,  there  has  been  a  further  re- 
daction In  tbe  nine  years  of  1,862,9071.  as  per 
reaolntion  No.  6,  making  a  total  diminution  in 
tbe  annual  charge  of  6,707,7891. 

14.  That  if  the  increase  of  annual  charge  of 
4446,6641.  as  per  10th  resolution,  and  323,1141., 
the  increase  oT  life  annuities,  be  deducted  from 
6,7^7*7691.,  the  decrease,  as  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding resolution,  it  leaves  a  net  diminution  of 
aaoual  charge  of  2,238,0111.  on  the  funded  debt, 
instead  of  2,190,9971.  as  exhibited  in  the  5th  re- 
solotion,  showing  a  difference  of  47)0141.  per 
annum  to  be  accounted  for. 


15.  That  although  bv  resolution  No.  7»  there 
appears  to  have  been  ui  the  nine  years— 1817-26, 
a  disposable  surplus  revenne  of  25,965*5391. 
(exclusive  of  6,917,5691.  received  from  the  Bank 
for  annuity,  in  the  three  vears  1822-5)  there  hai 
onl  V  been  a  reduction  in  the  capital  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  during  the  same  period,  of 
20,393,4951.;  whilst  the  finance  accounts,  as  per 
resolution  5,  do  not  show  any  decrease  of  annual 
chari^e,  that  would  not  have  been  effected  by 
annuities  fallen  in,  cancels,  conversions,  and 
diminution  of  interest  in  unfunded  debt,  as  per 
resolution  6,  without  reference  to  the  surplus 
revenue. 

16.  That  the  increase  of  life  annuities,  over 
and  above  the  amount  of  perpetual  annuities 
cancelled,  will  account  for  about  130,0001.  of 
annual  charge ;  but  there  is  an  obvious  loss  of 
186,7031.  of  annual  charge,  by  redeeming  stock 
on  less  advantageous  terms  than  creating  It ;  as,, 
for  example,  4,074,0221.  of  annual  charge  was- 
created  for  126,&16,037I.  of  capital,  whilst  the 
proportion  of  annual  charge  redeemed  by  the 
same  amount  of  capital  was  only  3,887,3191. 

17.  That  the  loss  arising  from  the  complicated 
system  of  the  sinking-fund  and  the  public  ac- 
counts, is  further  proved  by  the  statement. 
Appendixes  G  and  li,  which  exhibits  the  result 
that  would  have  taken  place  if  the  surplus  re- 
venue, and  other  resources  (exclusive  ot  loans,) 
had  been  applied,  year  by  year,  to  tbe  purchase 
of  stock,  at  the  average  rales  of  the  respective 
years ;  and  if  further  proof  is  wanting  of  the 
ruinous  system  of  finance,  so  fatally  persisted  in 
of  supporting  a  sinking-fund  by  loans,  the  fol- 
lowing result  of  the  last  loan  from  the  Bank  in 
1823,  avowedly  for  that  purpose,  will  furnish  the 
most  indisputable  evidence. 

18.  That  there  has  been  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer by  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and  Military- 
Pensions,  between  the  5th  April,  1823,  and  the 
1st  of  January,  1826,  the  sum  of  6,917,5691., 
part  payment  of  a  loan  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  which  an  annuity  was-granted  for  45 
years,  equivalent  to  an  annuity  in  perpetuity, 
at  the  rate  of  interest  of  41. 2s.  Id.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  731.  money  for  every  1001.  of  3  per 
cent,  stock  ;  whilst  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  during  the  same  period,  have  ex- 
pended a  corresponding  sum  in  the  purchase  of 
3  per  cent,  stock,  at  an  average  of  881.  for  every 
1001.  of  such  stock,  being  at  toe  rate  of  interest 
of  only  31.  8s.  2d.  per  cent. 

19.  That  by  the  said  loan  the  public  debt  was 
increased  in  1823,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
9,476,1101.  of  3  per  ceui.  stock,  and  the  annual 
charge  of  284,2&:H.  in  perpetuity;  whilst  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  applied  a 
corresponding  sum  to  the  purcnase  of  7,808,1881. 
of  3  per  cent,  stock,  at  tbe  rate  of  881.  of  money 
for  1001.  stock,  cancelling  an  onnuity  in  perpe- 
tuity of  225,7451.,  by  which  transaction  there 
has  been  actual  loss,  or  addition  to  the  debt  of 
the  country,  ofl,617,9221.  of  3  per  cent,  capital, 
and  58,5391.  of  annuity  in  perpetuity. 

20.  That  although  the  complexity  of  the  finance 
accounts,  and  the  loss  to  the  nation  by  such  a 
system  is  clearly  manifest  by  the  preceding  re- 
solutions, yet  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  inllicted 
on  the  country  by  the  ruinous  and  absurd  Sink- 
ing Fund  system,  still  persevered  in  by  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  can  only  be  known  by  un 
attentive  examination  of  the  series  of  finance 
resolutions  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house  in  1822,  and  by  the  following  short  sum- 
mary of  these  transactions. 

21.  I'hat  by  a  return  made  to  this  house,  the 
total  nctt  revenue  of  Great  Britain  (exclusive 
of  loans),  for  24  years,  between  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1792,  and  the5thday  of  January.  1817, 
appears  to  have  amounted  to  1,126,640,4171.,  And 
the  total  expenditure  (exclusive  of  all  sums  paid 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  or  tha 
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ba  Great  Britain,  in  Ihe  Ave  yean  lEOO-4, 
«,SU  lb.,  and  in  Ike  five  yean  ISSM, 
0^UlIb.,  ahowiBg  an  annual ' 

pOiaal  Iba  rate  0(10  per  cent 


crcent.  in  thelat- 


Tobacco  Trade. 

WtoKEiDAT,  Feb.  fiS. — Mr.  C.  Caloarl  pre- 
lented  a  petition  from  ifae  dealen  in  and  manu- 
focluren  of  tobacco  and  inulT  in  London, 
Weilminiler.  and  Soothwark,  praying  for  a 
reduction  of  Ibe  duliei  on  Ikoie  arliclei,  far  Ihe 
purpose  of  cbECking  illicit  trade. 

Mr.  Bartl  uid,  thai  lail  year  leveral  pell- 
liana  were  laid  on  ibe  table  of  tbe  houao, 
prayiogforarr^duclion  of  Ihe  dntiei  on  tobacco, 
by  nbirh,  aa  wai  theo  itatcd.  Ibe  couiumptioD 
and  Ibe  revenue  would  beconaiderably  increaaed. 
The  retami  that  had  aioce  been  laid  before  the 
houie  bad  proved  tbe  correctneu  of  titat  atate- 
ment  He  iiiibed  to  learn  wbelher  tba  dealen 
in  tobacco  were  called  upon  tbia  year  for  tlM 
la.  duty  propoaed  to  be  reduced  lait  year  t 

The  Chanallor  a/  the  ErcAcfon-  aald,  that  il 
would  be  belter  not  lo  go  now  into  any  partial 
detail!  on  particular  broncbei  of  Ibe  revenue. 
He  would  therefore  reaerve  bimieir  until  ba 
broogbi  Ihe  whole  aubjeci  of  (he  dntiea  under 
the  coniidarallon  nf  tae  boaic. 

Tba  pettUoo  wai  thu  broaght  a^ 
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which  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  strictly 
to  ioYeati^te,  io  order  to  prevent  its  retarn. 
ABoth«r  claw  of  evil  attcndtnj;  the  state  of  the 
currency  was  the  iosecuriiy  with  which  it  visit- 
ed the  lower  orders  of  tlie  community,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  value  of  their  labour  and 
the  pro6ts  of  their  industry.     Important  as  the 


tell,  by  allbctlni;  pricea  and  the  exchanj^es.  I  years.  This  observation  applied  more  particu- 
comtituled  a  clais  of  evils  by  itself,  but  |  larly  to  the  noted  of  country  bankers.  The  ef- 
fect produced  by  an  excessive  iune  of  small 
notes  had  been  most  correctly  described  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  could  not  be  too  highly 
praised,  and  which  |>roceeded  from  a  gen- 
tleman vtho  united  the  highest  degree  of 
practical  knowledge  with  the  greatest  theo- 
retical accuracy — he  meant  Mr.  Tooke  (bear, 
int'claas  of  evils  was,  the'latter  was  by  far  the  I  hear).  That  gentleman  justly  stated  the  ope. 
■ostieriona  grievance  of  the  two.  When  he  |  ration  of  an  over-issue  to  be  this— the  first  ef- 
tecollected  tht  important  prerogatives  of  the 
CiowD — and  all  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
eiisted  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject — none 

ay^ared  to  him  more  valuable  or  more  effi- 

cacioBi  than  that  of  coining  money,   which, 

loiarpoaed  as  a  shield  hetwecn  ignorance  and 

frtid,  protected  that  class  of  the  community, 

•■d  secured  to  them  their  humble  gains.    Those 

whs  depended  upon    their   labour   ought    to 

be  protected   from   being    involved    in    the 

riiaeus   consequences   of   speculation.     The 

Mtie  of  the  currency,  however,  exposed  all 

cliKei  of  persons  to  ruin,  who  had  no  share 

io  «p«>culation,    and    who   ought    not   to    be 

pisred  within  the  reach  of  the  evils  which  it 

occsMooed.     H^  would  ask  any  of  their  lord- 

lUps  who  had  happened  to  be  present  in  a 

CMitr)-  tewn  at  the  time  when  one  of  the  recent 

fiiilaret  had   taken  place,  whether  he  could 

king  to  mind  the  scene  of  complicated  misery 

ifld  diatresa  which  he   must  have  witnessed, 

wilhoat  feeling  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 

do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 

19  dreadful  a  calamity  ?     If  the  same  hundreds 

ar  thousands  of  persona  who  had  been  exposed 

la  this  eriJ  had  been  stopped  in  the  highways 

lod  robbed  of  their  property,  such  an  event 

Moald  have  justly  fixed  the  greatevt  stigma  on 

Ike  energy  of  Government,  and  the  foresight  of 

the  legidature.     But  where  was  the  difference 

between  being  so  robbed,  and  being  despoiled 

of  property  by  the  operations  of  an  excessive 

paper  currency  ?    There  was  this  difference — 

thai  the  persons  attacked  on  the  highway  would 

have  the  means  of  defending  themselves  from 

attacks  whilst  the  community  had  no  means  of 

escaping  from  the  consequences  of  an  abuso  of 

a  paper  currency.     In  country   towns,  local 

paper  was  usually  the  only  currency  in  which 

the  poor  were  paid  for  their  labour.    If  they 

tefnaed  to  receive  the  paper  in  payment,  they 

■Bst  go  without  the  reward  to  which  their  la- 
hoar  was  entitled.    The  state  of  the  currency 

as  connected  with  the  issue  of  small  notes  was, 

therefore,  a  subject  which  called  for  serious 

attention.    The  motion  with  which  he    meant 

to  conclude,  was  not  intended  io  attack  in  any 

way  the  measures  which  it  was  the  intention  of 

Government  t^>  propose;  for  as  he  thought  it 

would  be  more  difficult  for  ministers  to  show 

good  grounds  for  having  authorized  the  conti- 

■■aoce  of  the  issue  of  small  notes,  at  a  time 

when    tbe  benefit  of  a  metallic  currency  had 

been  obtained,  than  to  prove  the  necessity  for 

patting  an  effectual  stop  to  any  further  issue, 

be  trnated,  that  their  lordships  would  second  the 

view*  of  Government  by  repealing  a  measure, 

which  in  an  ill-advised  boor  parliamerft  had, 

upon  the  lecommendatioo  of  ministers,  been  in- 

daced   to  adopt.     Ke    believed  there  was  no 

person  who  had  read  the  papers  laid  upon,  or 

about  io  be  laid  upon  their  lordships*  table,  but 

most  now  be  of  opinion  that  the  excessive  issue 

of  small  notes  had  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
precious  metals  out  of  the  country,  as  well  as 

of  rmiaiag  pricet  generally,  daring  the  last  two 


feet  was  to  create  an  artificial  abundance  ^f 
capital ;  the  accumulation  of  capital  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  Interest;  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest  facilities  were  afford- 
ed for  speculation  ;  speculation  produced  a  rii»o 
in  prices;  the  nltiTation  in  prices  checked  the 
progress  of  mercantile  exports,  and  so  caused 
the  precious  metals  to  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   Then  Ensued  that  lamentable  and  exten- 
sive distress  which  arose  from  an  accumulation 
of  stock  purchased  at  high  prices  being  obliged 
to  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  under  the 
influence  of  alarm.    That,  he  believed,  was  a 
correct  statement  of  the  train  of  events  which 
was  always  liable  to  proceed  from  a  paper 
currency,  such  as  that  which  Parliament  had 
permitted  to  exist  until  1833.     He   therefore 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
check  the  issue  of  small  notes  as  speedily  as 
possible,  consistently  with  safety  to  the  country 
and  existing  transactions :    and  the  mode   in 
which  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  proposed  to 
effect  that  object,  by  allowing  no  more  one 
and  two  pound  notes  to  be  issued,  and  by 
limiting  the  currency  of  those  already  in  circu- 
lation to   three  years,  seemed  entirely  unob- 
jectionable.    He  must,  however,  take  that  op- 
portunity of  stating,  that  whilst  he  concurred 
with  the  noblo  earl  as  to  the  expediency  of 
stopping  the  issue  of  small  notes,  he  had  heard 
with  great  surprise,  within  tbe  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  of  a  step  taken  by  Government 
which  he  conceived  to  be  quite  unnecessary, 
and  which  he   considered  to  be  most  uncon- 
stitutional.     He  alluded  to  the  steps  taken  for 
tbe  purpo!>e  of  defeating  an  existing  law,  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of    Parliament,    without  any 
communication  whatever  having  been  made  on 
the  subject.     He  could  not  sec  why,  if  Govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  dispense  with  an  existing 
law  without   the  intervention  of  Parliament, 
the  same  dispenhing  power  might  not  be  ap- 
plied to  other  laws,  and,  though  perhaps  judi> 
ciously  exercised  in  the  first  instance,  grow  up 
into  a  system  of  interference  with  establiKhed 
laws  on   the   part  of  the   Government,  which 
would  have  the  most  dangerous  results.    It  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  reprobate 
the   first  instance   of  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power.    He  entertained  a  hope  that  minislern, 
upon  reviewing  the  transaction,  would,  for  the 
sake  of  precedent,  feel  it  incumbent  on  them- 
selves to  come  to  Parliament  for  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity, for  having  done  that  which,  however 
expedient,  was  constitutionally  wron.s^.     With 
respect   to    the  consequences  of   suppressing 
the  issue  of  small  notes,  he  entertained  no  ap- 
prehension whatever.      It  was,  he  knew,  the 
opinion  of  some  of  their  lordships,  and  of  many 
persons  out  of  doors,  that  a  paper  currency, 
whatever  might  be  the  evils  to  which  it  must  be 
admitted  it   was   liable,    was    nevertheless    a 
species  of  accommodation,  of  which  the  conn- 
try  in  its  present  situation,  and  with  its  existing 
amount    of   taxation,  stood    in    need.     That 
most  important   point  for  contidera- 
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vvltiect,  b*  iacJmri  to  abiaJiw  tkat  pvt  of  hit 
piM  which  relalei  lo  Che  re^airmf  of  k^i- 
riiiea.    He  veotarrd  to  nfEpm  that  it  voaM  b? 
•ipedient  to  provide,  thai  where  rer  coaatr^ 
huk  Dotet  riwald  be  inaed^  there  they  iboild 
be  nade    payable.    Such  a  proTiaoo   woaid 
iMMdy   the    incoBTeaieore   which    hid    hero 
fond  to  ret  alt  from  coaatrr  baaks  ettabltah- 
mg  branch   baaks  in  different  towat.    whirh 
hued  notet  payable  only  at  the  ori^iaal  haak. 
He  kad  now  stated  generally  the  oheenraiioBt 
which  occarred   to  him  with    respect  to   the 
■eunres  which  it  was  the  iateaiioa  of  Htiaisierk 
to  propose.     There  were  many  persoas.  he  wa« 
aware,  wlio  were  of  opinion  that  the  effect  nf 
those  measures  woald   be  lo  bring  back   ihf 
cirrency  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  placed  S« 
Mr.  Peers  bill;    and  thai  It  woald,  in  that 
eieat,  be  imp<»ssib]e  for  u,  with  the  eiistioc 
load  of  taxation,  to  falfil  onr  pecaniary  obli^. 
tioefl.    These  same  persons  approved  of  the 
artificial  paper  currency,  becaofe  they  con. 
sdered  that  it  enabled  ihem  to  falfil  thote  obli- 
fations  which   otherwise  they   could  not  do. 
He  was  onwilliag  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
the  country  being  incapable  of  fulfilling  all  it* 
engagemeols  (hear,  bear).     If  he  could  enter- 
tain such  an  opinion, — ^if  be  could  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  the  country  was  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  npon  it, — be  would  say.  In  God's 
name  declare  the  fact,  and  adopt  a  svstem  of 
policy  applicable  to  the  situation  in  ahichwe 
aere  placed.    Proceed  apon  fixed  principles, 
hot  abandon  a  system  which  caused  perpetual 
lef  olullons, — creating  at  one  moment  a  stale  of 
artificial  prosperity,  and  at  another  plunging 
the  country  into  a  state  of  unnatural  depres- 
■on, — a  system  which  scattered  ruin  not  only 
aaoogst  the  commercial  classes,  but  in  the  right 
aad  to  the  left  throngh  every  part  of  the  com- 
BiBaity,  depriving  every  man  of  any  certainty 
in  calculation,  and  of  the  means  of  know  in*, 
as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  liable  to  have  his  whole  stock,  the 
produce  of  years  of  industry,  left  almost  value- 
less.   He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  measiures 
to  be  proposed  by  mini^ters  would  have  the 
efftpi't  of  putting  an  end  to  a  system  ofcurn-ncy 
which    produced   such  calamitouii  eflVrts,  and 
would  al^o  place  the  banking  estnbli'ihments  of 
the  country  on  a  firm  and  s<ilid  roundati4)n.    He 
concluded  with  moving  for  the  following  papers : 

*'  I.  An  account  of  the  number  of  Bank  uf 
Ea|;land  notes  in  circulation  on  the  15th  of  Feb. 
ibe  l^th  of  May.  the  15ih  of  Aug.,  and  the 
15th  of  Nov.,  in  each  year,  from  1819  to  1S25, 
dastingnikhing  the  notes  for  51.  and  under ;  and 
a  like  account  of  notes  of  the  banks  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

**  2.  An  arconnl  of  all  the  notf*R  insaed  by 
country  bankers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
Uod.  from  1819,  up  to  the  latest  period  at 
which  the  returns  could  be  made,  disilinguish- 
'm^  ihiK  anH>unt  of  the  notes,  and  the  period  at 
which  they  were  iwued. 

'*  S.  An  account  of  the  number  of  bankrupts 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  1819 
10  the  latest  period  at  which  the  return  could 
he  made,  distinguishing  those  who  were 
haokers. 

*'  4.  Copies  of  all  charters  granted  to  bank- 
ing e^labliahments  during  (he  same  period.'* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  ri»e  for  the 
psrpofte  of  opposing  the  motion, nor  did  he  foci 
it  necessary  to  trouble  their  lordships  with 
more  than  a  few  words  on  the  present  occa- 
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:  first,  b^^ac»»  i:  wt'^sU  Se  U*  ^eiy  at  a 
,  rtr%  eaHi  perkc  i »  ss'mls  :o  xheci.'«^ii;.^raiM«a 
*f  ihc  W-hAie  cenjiir  r>t.\*riv^  w'a>::i  woeld 
afford  h^m  &a  op^».>r:tr.:_i  **f  siaiirj:  i'.HOpisiAas 
wi:i  r*4p-fct  to  ihe  jrf^r:  ;K>»:cr*  of  a5air»  ; 
aad.  «-C'>aiil_v .  becac^e  litre  wa*  f.srclv  ai<-n. 
t^-ace   wh:cS   ih^  ro-bie  mAr<]c>«  aai  i:i-.Ted, 
from  beg  jrior  iw*  rtd.  wi:h  wMch  be  «a»  n.  t 
dispo«r-d  to  a^re-e. — H*  ba-i.  hoveier.  frit  ii 
»*ce**«ry   TO   Tw    f..r  two  r>^a*OB«:    £r«.   i.» 
state   the  groccds  on  which  b^  agreed  to  the 
aaociocL — \*  ion^  s«  il^  Bank  of  l'.cj:Iand  con- 
tin  aed  Bfidrfr  restricTioo.  be  ibon^t  tbai  par- 
liament cot  only   had  a  ridit.  but  that  it  was 
their  boaaien  diry  to  caM  fr^m  limi^  to  li.-ne  for 
the   acc<>aai«  of  the  Ba-k,  in  •-rder  that  tbey 
mixht  be  fuIU  acqvainicd  with  ibe  proceedings 
of  that  bddv  :  but  the  restriciiivi  ha«ing  ex- 
pired, and  the  Bank  being  under  no  control 
from  Parliament  or  the   Govtmment.  ho  did 
not  conc^iie  that  Parliament  was  entitled  to 
call  for  inr*rm;iiitin  from  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.      The    information    which    the    nobla 
marquis  sought  for  might  be  obt.iined,  though 
.  perhaps  not  vo  completely  as  would  be  desirable 
withreeardindAte«.fr&mib.'s:amp.oSce.  Tpoo 
the  stamp-^fiice.  Parliament  had  a  perfect  right 
to  call  for  such  information.     But  though  he 
.  agreed  to  the  motion,  in  this  sh.ipe,  undor  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  did  not 
think  it  one  which  should  be  made  as  a  matter 
,  of  course  in  every  session. — The  oihor  point 
■  upon  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble  their 
;  lordships. — one  with  respect  "to  which  he  felt 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  responsibility  at- 
.  tached  to  him  and  to  his  rL  bon.  friend  (the 
,  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequcr) — was  the  refusal 
j  for  the  present  to  &tamp  any  one  or  two  pound 
-  country    bank-notes.     The    measure    was   not 
,  adopted  until  notice  had  been  given  to  parlia- 
:  ment  of  the  intention  of  Government  to  effect 
I  such  an  o!iject  by  legislative  enactment,  and  it 
.  was  only  resolved  upon  in  order  to  prevent  the 
'  views  of  Government  from  being  defeated  whilst 
the  bill   was  in  progress  through  parliament. 
Government  had  positi\e  infonnaiion  that  ther« 
,  existed  an  intention  of  doing  that  which  would 
I  have  thrown  considtTahle  obstncli's  in  the  way 
of  the  measures  which  it  was  the  object  of  mi- 
nisters  to   recommend    to    parliament.     If  he 
;  were  asked,  why  he  had  not  adopted  the  course 
I  of  applying  to  parliament  for  a  short  bill  to 
I  sanction  the  proceeding,  he  would  reply  that 
.  that  step  could  nut  ha\e  been  taken  without 
'  the  greatest  partiality  and  injustice.  The  bank- 
ers  near  the  metropolis  would  ha\e  got  their 
notes  stamped  whilst  the  bill  was  passing,  an 
advantage  of  which  the  bankers  at  a  more  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country  could  not  avail  them- 
selves,    lender  thes<»  circumKt.mces,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  adopt  the  measiire  which 
had  been  alluded  to  without  any  previous  ap- 
plirntiitn  to  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the  late 
distress  was  not  so  much  the  eflecl  of  an  over- 
issue of  paper  money,  as  of  the  extr.'ivngnnt 
speculations  which  had  lately  prevailed  through- 
out the  country,  and  vthich  the  leunied  lord 
(Eldon)had,  in  a  court  of  Inw  r.s  well  ns  in  that 
house,  done  his  bestendea\ ours  to  put  an  imhI  to. 
The  Eurl  o^  Caernarvon  approved  of  the  plan 
of  extending  the  number  of  partners  in  hanking 
establishmentx,  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
give  them  increased  confidence  throwgliont 
the  country  ;  and  agreed  also  in  the  propiiei> 
of  each  of  the  partners  in  such  estahliHhmcnts 
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»r  of  puinert  in  each  eitabliibmeDt^  th« 
mt  of  oebts  proved  against  each  entablith- 
■eoC,  ami  the  dividenda  paid.  The  bouse  would 
tbea  kave  brfore  it,  as  it  ought  to  have,  pending 
tbe  discauions  which  were  about  to  talie  place, 
m.  statement  of  the  amount  to  which  the  public 
had  aufered  by  the  country-banking  system. — 
At  the  aagfrstion  of  Mr.  JPascoe  Grenfell,  (be 
■ccoBDi  called  for  was  extended  to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Mmberljf  thought  the  motion  altogether 
objectionable,  aa an  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  iadii  vidua  Is,  in  which  the  house  was  not  uar- 
raoted.  If  it  was  once  established  that  any 
■Mober  Might  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  pri- 
vate concenis  of  parties,  it  was  diflScult  to  sec 
where  the  principle  would  stop. 

Mr.  Pmteoe  Oremfeli  said,  that  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  the  notion.  He  had  added  the  sug- 
geslioa  of  extending  the  account  to  Scotland, 
■ertly  because  he  understood  that  the  return 
ffom  that  country  would  be  m7,  for  he  believed 
Da  bankruptcy  had  occurred  in  that  part  of  the 
fciagdon. 

Mr.  Joku  Smith  said,  that  when  an  intrr- 
ieffence  with  the  private  affairs  of  Individuals 
was  spoken  of,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
the  country  bankers  stood  in  a  very  different 
relation  with  the  public — that  theirs  was  a  dif- 
frrrat  case  from  tlie  case  of  merchants  or  ordi- 
■irr  traders  ;  and  be  was  therefore  disposed  to 
sapport  the  motion.  While  lie  was  upim  his 
legs,  however,  he  wished  to  put  one  question  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  lie  had  nut 
aaiil  that  rooming  read  the  correspondence  bo- 
fween  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
bat  In  reading  it  he  had  been  much  struck  with 
a  paragraph  which  stated  (hat  the  country  banks 
—all  of  then,  and  without  rrKcrvation  or  vx- 
ceprlun — kid  for  some  time  fostered,  Hupport- 
rd,  and  encouraged,  a  rash  s]>irl(  of  spocula- 
tba.  Now,  in  the  name  and  on  behnlf  of  very 
■any  country  bankers  viho  claimed  to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  men  of  honour,  prudence, 
and  integrity,  he  bcjcgcd  to  sny  (hat  they  ex- 
pected the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  ihe 
course  of  hU  speech  upon  the  subji>c(  genera  lly , 
would  name  (he  evidence  and  grounds  upon 
which  he  had  made  that  sweeping  observation. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  it  wouM  perhaps  be  con- 
venient to  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  to  show  to  parlia- 
naat  the  advantage  and  the  policy  of  directing 
public  odium  against  the  country-banks  »o  pc- 
f  aliarly  nt  the  present  crii<ii*. 

The  Ckancfllor  of  the  Exchequer  saw  no  ob- 
Jeciioo  wba(ever  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Hume).  Such  a  return,  as  far  as  it 
was  needed,  could  do  no  mischief  to  parties 
who  might  have  failed  and  were  in  business 
agaia  ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  detail  proposed 
was  likely  to  be  painful,  no  doubt  (he  hon.  mem- 
ber would  conM»nt  to  Imve  his  motion  altered. 
With  regard  to  wha(  bad  f.illen  from  (he  hon. 
■enbor  (Mr.  J.  Smi(h)  he  could  only  siiy,  (ha( 
with  reference  to  the  language  in  which  the 
ra«airy  bankers  were  spoken  of  in  the  corrc- 
noodeoce  between  the  Government  and  the 
Bank  of  England,  he  could  have  no  objection 
•a  give  every  explanation  and  satisfaction  to 
IhoM  who  night  fiancy  themselves  injur«;d  there- 
by. Moat  certainly,  it  never  had  been  the  in- 
iMtliiD  wi  niniitera  to  r^invey  the  slightPbt  im< 
iknt  individoala.  Their  argument 
Nj  to  tht  general  lystem  of  country 
Mt  •«•■  if  the  charge  had  been 
ha  could  not  look  at 
t  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ywum  who  powened, 


and  traded  with,  considerable  capital,  was, 
more  or  les^  an  encourager  of  speculation ; 
and  to  say  so,  was  neither  an  impeachment  of 
his  honour  or  his  integrity. 

Mr.  Calera/t  said  that  without  the  rt.  hon. 
gent.*s  explanation,  he  certainly  should  not  have 
understood  the  exprosHions,  **  rash  specula- 
tions, aided,  fostered,  and  ab/tted,  by  the  coun- 
try banks,*'  ns  exactly  placing  the  country 
bankers  upon  that  high  and  advantageous 
ground  which  it  sct:med  they  really  occupied  in 
the  rt.  hon.  gitnt.*s  opinion.  Far  himself,  how 
ever,  be  denied  the  fact  th:it  it  was  by  the  issues 
of  the  country  banks  that  the  rash  spirit  of  spe- 
culation, as  it  was  called,  which  had  existed  in 
the  country,  and  the  enterprises  to  which  that 
spirit  bad  led,  had  been  supported.  Seventeen 
millions  of  paper  could  not  have  been  issued  by 
any  country  banks  for  purposes  of  speculation, 
and  that  speculation  carried  on  in  lA>odon ; 
for,  as  fast  aH  a  country  note  made  its  appear- 
ance in  LfOodon,  what  was  the  effc-ct  ?  It  was 
instantly  converted  into  a  Bank  of  England 
note,  or  into  gold,  or  the  banker  was  discredit- 
ed. It  was  well  for  ministers  to  talk  of  conn- 
try  paper:  the  rt  hon.  gent.  h.ii  as  much  ac- 
commodation paper  in  the  market  as  heaven 
knew  how  many  of  (he  country  banks  put  toge- 
ther ;  and  nothing  had  more  contributed  to  do 
mischief  iii  the  late  panic  than  the  imiAense 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills  aUoat.  Govern- 
ment, deal  as  it  would  with  the  Hyntrm  of  the 
country  banks,  would  do  little  good  until  the  issue 
of  Exchequer-bills  was  limitc.i.  lie  supported 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Iludton  Gumey  said  that  the  whole  system 
of  country  banking  was  opposed  to  specula- 
tion,  which  the  country  bankers,  of  all  man- 
kind, were  most  interested  to  prevent.     When 
the  M'holc  country  was  carried  a  way  with  a  rage 
for  speculoting,  then,    indeed,    they    had   no 
choice  or  discretion  to  use;  they  must  facili- 
tate the  \iews  of  iheir  customers.     The  rt.  hon. 
gent.,  aa  it  was  und^rrstood,  wished  to  have  the 
Scotch  s\stcni  of  banking  introduced,  as  one 
less  favonral'li?   to   speculation.      The    Scutch 
s\stem  did  not  discourage  speculation.   He  was 
convinced  that  the  iniroductiun  of  it  into  (his 
country    would    lead    to    mure    bankruptcies, 
though  it  might  not  lead  to  the  breaking  of  moie 
banks.     liankei  s,  as  he  said  before,  must  direct 
their  operations  by  the  wislies  of  their  custom- 
ers; and  to  whatever  extent  specuiutton  might 
go,  the  operations  of  banking  must  j;o  on  to  that 
extent  aKo.     Being  compelled  to  assist  the  ge- 
neral transactions  of  (heir  cu»tomers,  they  must 
of  necessity  add  to  the  general  confusion.     If 
speculation   prospered,  they  must  help  it  with 
advances,  increahe  the  quantity  of  the  general 
circulation,  and  raise  prices,  and   thereby  en- 
courage speculation ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
if  fe>peculntion  went  back,  the  bankers,  forKi>If- 
securily,  were  under  the  necessity  of  retracting, 
and  so  increasing  th(*  general   embarrassments 
He  next  ad\eried   to  the    depreciation    which 
hud  affected  the  currency  in    1812,  and  uhich 
was  generally  allow(*d  to  have  reached  full  35 
per  cent.     That  depreciation  had  acted  upon 
the  general  interests  in  dilVercnt  methods  ever 
since,  and  mainly  by  affecting  prices.     In  any 
case,  it  was  clear  that  a  sufficiency  of  circula- 
tion should  be  kept  floating  to  secure  a  risi*  of 
prices  equal  to  that  depreiiution  of  the  cur- 
rency under  which  the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt  was  undertaken ;  otherwise  th'^ 
engagements  of  the  country  must  fail  through- 
out.   X'or  his  own  part,  he  did  not  approve  of 
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nttooer  in  which  it  mast  pnicticmlly  cramp  the 
circnlatioOy  lower  the  price  of  produce,  embar- 
nm  all  the  traniactloni  of  africoltore  aod  com- 
merce, and  paralyze  the  indutCry  of  the  people.** 
Vow  he  woold  reply,  that  these  apprehensionB, 
alarming  as  they  soonded,  were  purely  visionary. 
The  experience  which  could  be  quoted  a^aioiit 
it  was  decisive  of  the  argomeot ;  for  in  1819  it 
hecame  necessary  for  the  Bank  of  England  to 
take  measnres  to  meet  the  operation  of  the  then 
approachinc  law,  which  provided  within  a  short 
period  for  the  payment  of  their  notes  in  cash  on 
demand.    The  mode  which  they  adopted  was, 
to  contract  tlieir  iwoes  as  speedily  as  possible, 
so  at  to  bring  the  foreig:n  exchanges,  which  were 
ronniag  against  this  country,  to  a  more  favour- 
able point,  to  lower  the  price  of  gold.      It 
appeared   from  certain  documents  diat  after 
the  Bank  had  made  these  arrangements,  there 
lad  been  coined  at  the  Mint  a  sum  of  not  less 
Ikaa  25,836,0001.;   and  he  would  explain  the 
periods  when  this  coinage  took   place,  from 
which  it  would  be  seen,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
is  the  tliree  \ears  that  immediately  succeeded 
the  pasMngof  the  act  of  1819.     In  1820,  there 
were  coined  at  the  Mint  949,000  sovereigns ;  in 
1821, 9,590/100;  in  1822,  5,250,000.    So  that  in 
three  years,  the  Bank  succeeded,  after  righting 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  reducing  the  price  of 
gold,  in  having  coined  15,000,000  bovcreigns. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  process  was 
coodncted  throughout  without  distress.     In  1819 
MNoe  difficulty  certainly  prevailed,  as  bI»o  in 
1G80,  and  again  in  1828;    but  upon  taming  to 
the  prices  of  commodities,  ahich  indicated  more 
acdtity  in  trade,  and  greater  capacity  in  the 
people  to  purchase,  they  would  find  that  in 
1822,  notwithstanding  thu  great  operation  re- 
specting   the    currency,    affairs    had   greatly 
■ended ;  and  this  was  apparent  while  the  paper 
sf  the  country  banks  and  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had   become    greatly   diminished — the     latter 
■ecessarily,  for  otherwise  thry  could  not  have 
carried  their  contemplated  mecsurcs  into  effect. 
This  diminution  wos  apparent  from  the  fullowing 
retams  of   the    Rank    circulation   within   the 
period  he  had  mentioned.     In  \S'H>  the   Bank 
paper  circulation  was  2.^375,0001.;    in  18^1, 
21,759,0001.;    and  in  1822,  18,000,0001.,  when 
the  pressure  uas  Icsk  than  in  tlic  two  preceding 
lean,  notwithstanding  the    reduction    of    the 
circalating   medium.       No    doubt    the    paper 
withdrawn  by  the  Bank  was  in  some  degree 
wpplied   by   the  gold,  for  which  it  had   been 
eichanged;      but    after    that    substitution   he 
woold   ask   vihether  credit  fell,    and   whether 
etcry  man  was  looking  at  his  neighbour  and 
asking,    what     was    his    condition,    and    how 
laag  coald  he  bear  up  against  the  depression  ? 
Da  the  contrary,  every  thing  went  on  binoothly ; 
8  clear  proof,  in  his  mind,  that  the  formidable 
fcnger  apprehended  by  some,  from  th'.*  substi- 
tstion  of  gold  for  the  11.  and  21.  nutcs,  wa.H 

1~  VBcfa  exaggerated,  and  that  by  far  tio  much 
isiportaoce  was  attached  to  the  operation  of 
Aat  process.  Still  it  might  be  s«'iid,  t^iat  how- 
tvcr  nmcticable  it  might  be  to  convert  this  pa- 
ftr  mtm  specie,  it  was  an  operation  of  such 
■■Mllnilii  as  coald  not  be  carried  into  effect 
«l*aHi  ■■  hwreaaed  pressure  upon  existing 
NMr«  to  a  certain  degree,  he  was 
r  An  atelft  tet  t^eto  appre&nsions  were 

iaCemts  most  always 
ckn^gei;  batincalca- 
JiafMditiyu  to  sab- 


stitate  the  necessary  quantity  of  gold  for  tb^ 
country  bank  paper  to  be  witlidrawn,  they  must 
consider  that  the  present  case  was  not  like  that 
of  1819,  in  which  the  basis  of  the  metallic  cir- 
culation had  to  be  laid.  There  would  certainly 
be  less  difficulty  in  enlarging  a  currency  already 
half  metallic,  than  was  ciperienced  in  intro- 
ducing the  metals  when  nothing  but  paper  was 
afloat.  The  gold  coined  at  the  Mint,  up  to  the 
present  time,  amounted,  as  he  had  mentioned,  to 
25,236,0001.  There  had  been  exported,  sinco 
1819,  7,269,0001.  of  gold,  although  how  much 
consisted  of  coin  it  was  difficult  to  say,  as  no 
account  of  that  nature  was  kept  at  the  cus- 
toms. However,  within  the  last  half  year,  the 
foreign  exchunges  becoming  favourable,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  exported  gold  had  returned-- 
not  in  ingots,  but  in  gold  coin,  to  the  amount  of 
1,000,0001.  sterling ;  so  that  the  total  loss  upon 
the  export  of  gold,  might  be  taken  at  6,000,0001. 
Hence  19,0(X),0001.  remained  for  the  uses  of  the 
country.  But  it  was  possible  that  some  coin,  of 
which  no  accurate  returns  could  be  made,  had 
gone  abroad  in  the  pockets  of  individuals,  and 
also  in  the  payments  of  those  who  prosecuted 
the  trade  of  smuggling,  in  which  almost  all  the 
transactions  were  carried  on  in  specie — a  sum 
which,  if  estimated  at  2,000,0001.  would  still 
leave  no  leu  than  17,000,0001.  of  gold  available 
for  the  country  at  this  moment.  The  exchanges 
were  now  so  favourable  as  to  prevent  any  of 
this  stock  from  going  out,  and  it  was  in  point  of 
fact  profitable  to  imi>ort  the  metals.  Taking 
this  general  estinmte,  they  had  a  pretty  large 
basb  to  build  on ;  and  if  they  turned  to  the 
state  of  the  paper  currency,  they  would  see 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  nature  of  what  they 
would  be  required  to  perform..  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  any  positive 
accuracy,  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper  in 
circulation,  but  they  could  approximate  to  an 
estimate  on  which  they  could  safely  act.  He 
spoke  not  of  the  aggregate  paper  circulation, 
but  merely  of  the  smaller  notes.  The  number 
of  these  notes  which  were  stamped  from  1820  to 
1825  inclusive,  and  this  while  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land was  withdrawing  itH  small  paper  currency, 
was  in  1821,  1,683,8241.;  1 8'i>2,  2.214,6231. ; 
1823,  1,888,9:;9I.;  1824,  1,969,7581.;  1825, 
2,501,8191.;  and  up  to  the  5tli  of  Jaiiuarv,1826, 
3,172,4771.  He  believed  that  if  they  estimated 
the  amount  of  the  country  bunk  paper  by  tie- 
bling  the  amount  of  one  year,  it  would  not  be 
under-ratcd.  The  average  of  three  years,  tak- 
ing 2,000,0001.  annually  us  the  principle  of  the 
calculation,  would  make  6,000,0001.  of  this 
kind  of  circulating  medium.  But  although  thit 
amount  was  probably  in  circulation  in  1825, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  had 
been  recently  much  reduced,  particularly  from 
the  events  which  had  occurred  durin:;^  the  lat- 
tcr  half  of  the  year,  beginning,  indee:!,  so  early 
as  last  July,  when,  owing  to  the  interposition  of 
bome  difficulty  by  a  Bristol  banker,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  one  pound  note  in  specie,  a  consider- 
able sensation  of  uneasiness  on  one  side  w.is 
created,  and  of  caution  on  the  other — he  meant 
that  prudential  caution  on  the  part  of  solid  and 
solvent  bankers,  who  foresaw  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  was  desirable  to  control  their 
issues,  and  who  evinced  an  unwillingness  to  go 
beyond  the  amount  which  a  provident  view  of 
their  affairs  would  warrant,  and  who,  in  fact, 
made  silent  and  cautious  arrangements  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  small  notes  which 
they  had  issued.    When  great  apprehension  be- 
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lud  been  led  into  it  from  an  understanding  that 
it   was  upon  tlieie  principles  the  mure  Hcrious 
ground  io   disputation  wouSd   he   taken.     He 
would   now   proceed    to   detail    the    pinns  by 
which  Government  prupobed  to  effect  the  \iith- 
drawing  the  small  notcK  from  circulation,  and 
establishing  a  safer  b.isis   for   the   currency. 
There  were  two  modes  by  which  this  alteratiun 
could  be   effected :   the  one,  by  declaring  at 
OBce  that  no  small  notes  should  be  circulated 
after  a  (^«en  period ;  the  other,  by  permitting 
those  already  m  circulation  to  run  their  course, 
and  allow inf  no  new  ones  to  be  issued,  at  the 
Mae  time  assigning  a  period  for  their  positive 
cessation.    The  first  mode  appeared  undoubt- 
edly liable  to  this  great  objection — that  at  the 
cod  of  three  years  (taking  that  as  the  time  of 
cessation),  the  country  would  be  left  in  an  ex- 
trtmely  inconTenicnt  state,  for  the  execution  of 
thr  plan  itself;  for  if,  during  these  three  years, 
the  country    banks    could    accumulate    their 
stamps  at  will,  then  there  would  be  the  same 
dificulty  in  carrying  into  effect  the  main  ob- 
ject as  was  now  interposed,  and  could  again  be 
wgrd  against  it  adinfinitum.   The  most  proper, 
At  most  effbctive,  and  at  the  same  time  not  in- 
coa?eniently  expeditious  mode,  would   be  to 
adopt  the  latter  plan — that  no  new  small  notes 
sbosld  be  issued  from  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,  and  that  none  of  those 
already  in  circulation  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
Maia  corrcnt  after  the   end   of   three    years 
from  that  time.      He  meant  to   conclude  by 
noving  a  resolution  to  that  effect.    As  to  the 
pariicBlar  details  of   this  plan,    he    did   not 
know  that  at  present  he  had  any   thing  fur- 
ther to  state. — He  bad  been  asked  the  other 
light,  what  measure   he  intended  to  propose 
with  respect  to  Scotland,  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  hanking  system ;  and  he  was  asked  a  simi- 
lar question  as  to  Ireland.     In  Scotland,  until 
1765,  there  existed  no  prohibition  as  to  notes 
vmitT  51.,  but  in  that  year  an  act  pnssed  pro- 
hibiting the  issue  of  notes  under  'iO  shillings. 
This  continued  in  force  till  1785,  when  it  was 
■aconditioonlly  repealed.      In   Ireland,   there 
was  no  legal   restriction  ;    although    in   stimc 
parts  of  the  north,  the  small  notes,  being  refused 
as  payments  for  rent,  could  not  be  pushed  into 
fSeoeral  circulation,  and  gold,  therefore,  was 
ia  common  use  ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  th  it 
rosntry,  the  circulating  medium   was  paper. 
In  1799,  the  Irish  parliament  adopted  a  princi- 
ple the  very  opposite  io  that  which  was  follow- 
ed by  this  country  after  the  restriction  of  cash 
payooeots ;  for  an  act  was  passed  there,  prohi- 
biting the  issue  of  small  notes,  while  they  were 
allowed  with  us;  one  effect  of  which  was  to 
keep  gold  in  circulation  there  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  it  remained  with  us:  but  in   1801  an 
act  was  passed,  assimilating  the  laws  on  the 
sabject  of  paper  istiues  in  both  countries,  and 
Aey  had  since  continued  the  same.     It  should 
he  observed,  that  the  whole  system  of  banking 
is  Sc<»tlattd  was  quite  different  from   that  in 
Eaglaad.     In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  re- 
ttriciion  as  to  the  number  of  partners.    There 
vcre  three  chartered  banking  companies  in  that 
CDBBtry,  bat  none  of  them  had  any  exclusive 
privilege :   they  consisted  of  numerous  part- 
Mrs,  each   of  whom  was  only  liable  to  the 
«M«Bt  of  hb  shares,  but  they  possessed  no  ex- 
chsive  privilege.      In  Ireland,  an  alteration 
liok  place  in  the  law  respecting  hanks  in  1822, 
ii  fiv  as  related  to  that  part  of  the  privileges 
if  fht  Baak  if  Irelaad  which  prevented  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  other  banks  with  more  than  six 
partners,  and  banks  of  that  description  wcro 
allowed  to  be  established,  but  at  distances  not 
less  than  50  miles  from  Dublin.      Now,  sup- 
posing that  an  issue  of  small  notes  was  not  to  bo 
allowed  as  a  permanent  system  in  England,  he 
could  not  SCO  why  Scotland  ond  Ireland  should 
not  be  put  on   the  same  footinsr  (hear,  hear) ; 
and  though  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  make 
such   an  alteration   at  present,  yet,  as  a  pro- 
spective regulation  intended  to  be  permanent, 
he  did  not  see  why  a  difference  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  between  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Iho  oth<{r  (hear,  hear) — giving, 
however,    a  sufficient   time   for   effecting   the 
change  in  the    system.      At    present,  the   cir- 
culation of  Scotland  was  exclusively  paper  ;  in 
Ireland  it  was  almost  entirely  so ;  and  in  nei- 
ther had  it  a  metallic  currency  for  its  basis  : 
it  would  therefore  be  evident,  that  the  plan 
now  before  the  house  could  not  be  applied  to 
either  of  those  countries  at  the  presiMit  period. 
It  was  not  his  intention  on  this  occasion  to  sub- 
mit any  specific  resolution  on   this  part  of  the 
subject;  he  would,  however,  take  an  early  oc- 
casion of  calling  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
it,  and  stating  bis  reasons  in  detail. — He  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  any  thing  else  to  offer 
on  the  general  question,  except  a  word  as  to 
what  fell  the  other  evening  from  an  hon.  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Gordon),  who  had  said  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  a  restriction  of  the  issues  of  11. 
notes,  because  it  would  have  an  injurious  eflTect 
on  the  landed  interest;  and  he  had  called  upon 
the  country  gentlemen  to  come  forward  in  their 
own  defence  to  defeat  the  plan.     Now,  hu  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  w6uld  contend, 
that  if  there  viere  any  class  of  persons  in  the 
country  more  interested  than  another  in  pre- 
venting the  circulation  of  small  notes,  it  was 
the  country  gentlemen.      He  would  ask  any 
man  who  had  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
ncbsiog  the  scenes  that  took  place  in  some  of 
our  small  towns,  where  crowds  were  seen  daily 
running  to  the  country  banks  to  exchange  their 
U.  and  SI.  notes  for  gold  or  Hank  of  England 
notes, — he  would  ask  any  such  man  of  proper- 
ty, what  Security  could  he  have  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rents  ?  what  security  he  had,  that 
his  own  tenants  were  not  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  holders  of  such  notes  ?  what  security 
he  had,  that  they  might  not  suffer  ;  or  what  se- 
curity, that  he  could  get  any  rent  at  all  ?     This 
was  one  of  the  evils  of  the  small  note  system — 
that  an  alarm  among  the  holders  of  11.  notes 
(and  they  were,  for  the  greater  part,  of  that 
class  who  were  most  likely  to  be  affected  with 
sudden  panic,  without  ever  considering  whether 
it  was  w<fll  or  ill  founded)  was  calculated  to 
excite  fears  respecting  the  security  of  larger 
notes,  and  thus  it  frequently  happened,  that  a 
sudden  run  was  made  on  banks  for  the  payment 
of  their  larger  notes  in  gold,  or  Bank  paper, 
the  security  for  which  was  otherwise  as  firm  as 
that  of  the  Uank  of  England.    From  such  causes 
as  this,  many   most  respectable   houses  jvere 
obliged  to  suspend  their  payments,  with  more 
than  assets  (though  not  at  the  moment  avail- 
able) to  meet  all  demands  on  them.     It  wuu, 
he  thought,  and  he  said  it  with  great  respect 
for  those  who  held  the  contrary  opinion,  almost 
absurd  to  think  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
gentlemen  would  be  upheld  by  an  unrestricted 
issue  of  small  notes,  or  that  the  restriction  of 
such   issues  in  the  way  ho  had  proposed  ii» 
would  he  attended  with  effects  injurious  to 
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COTrttpiMideBts,  and  theie,  again,  to  their  ^nt- 
toBen,  and  each  individual  to  lus  debtor.    The 
banfci  in    town  and   country,  by  advanrinfi; 
■oney  on  mortgages  and  other  incooYertible 
lecarities,  had  put  it  out  of  their  reach ;  and 
now  tliey  all  sought  to  supply  its  place  by 
every  means  in  their  power.     The  consequence 
was  obTions  in  the  late  panic.    Every  one  de- 
rimoa  to  obtain  what  was  due  to  him,  ran  to 
hisbanicer,  or  to  any  other  on  whom  he  had 
a  claim  ;  and  even  those  who  had  no  immediate 
■se  for  their  money  took  it  back,  and  let  it  lie 
laemployed  in  their  pockets,  thinking  it  unsafe 
ia  othera*  bands.    Tl^  eifect  of  this  alarm  was, 
tint  bonaea  which  were  weak  were  at  once 
rsioed.      Then  came  second-rate  houses,  and 
kslly  bouses  which  were  really  solvent,  although 
Ihrir  securities  were  unavailable  at  the  moment 
All  confidence  was  lost ;  and  in  this  country 
cownercial  confidence  was  carried  to  an  extent 
lever  exceeded  In  any  nation.    Such  a  state  of 
psaic  and  aiarm  had  hardly  ever  before  existed 
■sMNigst  us.     It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that 
thoie  who  had  been  such  foo^  should  be  left  to 
fs  to  the  dunghill,  and  that  others  better  would 
sspply  their  places.     But  the  fact  was,  that 
■M^'who  were  really  substantial  suffered  in 
the  general  alarm.     Men  were  known  to  seek 
fcr  assistance,  and  that,  too,  without  effect,  who 
sa  the  examination  of  their  affairs,  were  proved 
tobe  worth  S00,0001. — men,  who  held  themselves 
ss  secure,  that  if  asked  six  months  before,  they 
would  have  said  that  it  was  just  as  likely  that 
As  sky  should  fall,  as  that  they  should  be  invol- 
ved  IB  difficulties. — He  wished   to  keep  the 
two  questions  distinct: — first,  the  general  sys- 
lesBOB  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  act: 
secondly,  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to 
rescue  the  country  from  its  present  difficulties. 
With  respect  to  the  small  notes,  he  admitted 
that  as  a  permanent  system  they  ought  to  be 
called  in.     They  had  objected  to  the  small 
Bsles  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of 
Ae  numbers  which  their  forgery  had  led  to  the 
gallows.      Tbej'  ought  now  to  object  to  the 
aaall  notes  of  the  provincial  banks,  on  account 
•f  the  numbers  whom  they  consigned  to  the 
poor-house  and  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  living 
death.     It  was  therefore  in  his  opinion,  a  great 
pity  that  the  house  had  not  got  rid  of  this  deluge 
s€  paper  at  the  time  when  it  had  the  power  to 
do  so,  and  that  it  had  not  resisted,  as  it  ought  to 
have  resisted,  the  importunity  of  *the  country 
baakers.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  could  get 
rid  of  the  present  system  with  perfect  safety,  he 
agreed  that  they  ought  to  do  so;   but  at  pre- 
seat  they  ought  to  recollect  that  the  house  was 
•a  fire,  and  that  the  persons  who  were  trembling 
ibr  their  lives  in  the  garrets  ought  to  be  got  out 
ofitassoonaspotiuble.  When  the  fire  was  extin- 
piabed  and  their  safety  provided  for,  then,  and 
aot  till  then,  might  the  house  set  about  legisla- 
ting upon  general  principles.      He  could  not 
help  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  late  the 
Baak  had  Tost  sight,  in  a  great  degree,  of  that 
to  which  it  ouf^t  to  be   instantly  recalled — 
aaaiely,  a  true  sense  of  the  system  on  which  its 
affairs  ought  to  be  conducted  to  entitle  it  to  a 
charter  of  any  kind   whatever,  and   without 
which  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  any 
privileges  of  an    exclusive    character.     The 
■aia  cause  of  the  difllcult  situation  in  which  the 
Bank  was  bow  placed,  was,  that  it  had  choked 
■p  its  resources  too  much,  in   consequence  of 
its  coBBCxioa  with  Government     In  the  first 


place,  the  Bank  had  to  provide  for  what  waa 
termed  the  '*  dead  weight,*'  which  he  believed 
now  required  8,000,0001.  Now,  if  there  was 
ever  any  plan  founded  upon  an  absurd  prin- 
ciple, it  was  this  plan  of  the  dead  weight. 
As  some  gentlemen  might  be  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  he  would  observe,  that  it 
was  a  plan  by  which  certain  long  annuities  for 
45  years  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing we  had  a  sinking-fund  of  5,000/X)01.,  when 
no  thinking  man,  who  had  his  eyes  about  him* 
could  see  a  sinking-fund  to  any  thing  like  that 
amount.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Bank  held 
Exchequer-bills  to  the  amount  of  7,000,0001. 
He  would  not  pretend  to  assert  it  as* fact,  but 
he  must  say  he  was  rather  apprehensive  that  the 
Bank  had  bought  Exchequer-bills  in  the  market 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  its  money  out  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  that  they  bad  found  it  im- 
possible to  recall  that  money  in  due  time  when 
it  was  wanted.  Besides  the  8,000/XX)l.  locked 
up  in  the  dead  weight — and  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  not  have  devised  a  better  name  for 
this  absurd  plan — and  the  7,000,0001.  in  Exche- 
quer-bills, the  Bank  was  bound  to  advance 
7,000,0001.  more  for  the  Government  on  what 
were  technically  called  deficiencies — a  mea- 
sure, which  he  believed,  was  one  of  Lord 
Bexley's  sapient  contrivances.  The  Bank 
had  now  7,000,0001.  to  advance  for  these  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: — Not  so 
much;  five  millions  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Baring: — He  would  take  the  sum  to  be 
that  which  the  right  hon.  gent  had  stated.  It 
was  advanced  by  the  Bank  to  enable  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  dividends.  The  practice  was 
for  the  Bank  to  advance  the  sum  necessary  to 
pay  the  dividends  before  the  Government  re- 
ceived it ;  and  then  to  have  it  repaid  shortly 
afterwards  when  the  Government  had  received  it. 
Now  the  misfortune  of  this  system  was,  that  the 
advances  were  again  called  for  in  so  short  a 
period  after  they  had  been  repaid,  that  no  ad- 
vantage was  reaped  by  the  Bank  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  money  in  the  interim.  The 
reimbursement  was  so  quick,  that  the  Bank  had 
no  time  to  lay  it  out  in,  and  what  was  worse,  it 
was  liable  to  all  the  inconvenience  of  having  a 
large  quantity  of  its  paper  in  circulation.  Be- 
sides these  three  items,  the  Bank  had  underta- 
ken to  pay  off  2,000,0001.  on  4  per  cents,  so 
that  altogether,  what  with  the  dead  weight, 
what  with  the  Exchequer  bills,  what  with  the 
deficiencies,  and  what  with  the  4  per  cents.,  it 
had  22^1  millions  locked  up  by  the  demands  of 
Government.  Further  than  this  the  Bank  had 
lent  H  million  to  the  country  gentlemen  on 
the  mortgage  of  their  land,  a  measure  which 
he  held  upon  principle  to  be  most  improper 
and  impolitic.  The  sum,  it  was  true,  was  not 
large,  but  it  aggravated  the  case  against  the 
Bank,  as  it  added  to  the  amount  of  its  in- 
convertible capital.  He  bad  now  shown, 
that  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  24  millions 
were  rendered  utterly  inapplicable  to  its  gene- 
ral purposes  as  a  commercial  establisnment. 
The  Bank  was  less  able  to  meet  any  casual 
demand  that  might  be  made  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  holding,  what  it  was  in  the 
essence  of  all  banking  establishments  to  avoid, 
a  large  number  of  inconvertible  securities. 
The  principle  on  which  all  banking  establish- 
ments should  be  conducted,  was  to  employ  as 
much  of  their  capital  as  they  possibly  could, 
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liM  wbich  had  been  carrying  on  tbroaghout  the 

cMitry,  mioistera  were  chiefly  to  bUme*  Non*, 

tie  bM«e  would  remember  when  it  was  that  the 

great  hoik  of  these  specalatiook  had  commenc* 

d:  it  was  in  the  spiinfi;  of  last  year.     In  Fe- 

Wiiiry  last — in  the  very  commenceaient  of  those 

ipecolatioos^^he  bad  used  this  particular  ex- 

prrtiioD  in  speaking  of  them — ^*  That  the  lottery 

WIS  a  safe  adventure  compared  with  the  mass 

•f  those   in    which  persons  were  engaging.** 

Agsia,  in  the  month  of  Match,  speaking  of  the 

ipecolationsy  be    had   distinctly   declared  his 

spiiioi  that  thoae  who  had  engaged  in  them 

wssld  ind  themtelf  et  disappointed.    Unfortu- 

mteiy,  those  to  whom  this  advice  liad  been  ad. 

4reswd  had  diaregarded  all  warning.    They  had 

Twkti  on,  in  contempt  of  all  caution,  to  their 

«rn  ndoing.     Although  it  would  be  irregular 

is  Ub  to  refer  to  tbe  precise  terms  in  which 

Lord  Liverpool  had  spoken  upon  the  subject  of 

Ikose  oflfortonate  speculations,  yet  the  opinions 

delivered  by  that  noble  lord  had  neither  been 

las  anfavoorable  to  them,  nor  less  strongly  ex- 

preaed,  than  his  own  ;  and  so  far  from  having 

B^ptrd  any  measures  calculated  to  faster  or 

amt  dealings  of  that  hazardous  character,  he 

■oit  distinctly  affirmed  that  Government  had 

tee  every   thing  in  its  power  to  discourage 

tksi  (loud  cheering). 

Mr.  Gordon  begged  to  remind  the  house,  that 
dttrt.  boo.  gent.  (Mr.  Huskisson)  who  now  so 
fcrcrly  attacked  the  11.  and  SI.  notes,  had  been, 
li  1882,  a  member  of  that  very  cabinet,  which, 
vhn  the  members  of  that  house  were  declaring 
Ihst  they  coald  not  pay  their  rent,  their  labour- 
Sfi,aad  their  taxes,  had  proposed,  as  a  remedy 
iv  Ae  evil,  Uiat  very  measure  which  they  now 
4nired  to  abrogate.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Gordon) 
vatrbarged  with  having  got  new  lights  upon 
Ae  subject)  that  was  a  mistake,  for  it  was  ihc 
hn.  gents,  opposite  whose  views  had  been 
(hu^d.  He  bad  chosen  to  remain  in  a  very 
adl  minority  upon  the  qnestion  of  Mr.  Peel's 
Ul,  because  he  thought,  as  he  thought  still,  that 
hvoold  be  impossible  to  pay  in  gold  what  had 
kccs  borrowed  in  paper ;  and  therefore  he 
■idKd  ministers  again  to  pause  and  reconsider 
Ihe  steps  which  they  were  taking,  particularly 
«  die  rt.  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Huskisson)  professed 
liaself  ready  to  take  his  share  of  blame  for  the 
which  be  had  formerly  introduced. 
IV  fact  was,  that  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  would  come 
'iVB  three  years  hence,  and  say  just  the  same 
•f  Ibe  measure  be  was  now  introducing,  in  or- 
lif  to  obtain  permission  to  re-issue  th^  small 
isles.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  rt.  hon.  gent. 
i^k  in  the  terms  in  which  he  had  expressed 
kiBself  of  country  bankers  ;  but  certainly  all 
Ae  fentlemen  who  sat  near  him  had  not  treated 
hkt  class  of  individuals  quite  so  fairly  ;  and,  in 
Ibkamble  opinion,  so  far  from  the  piesent  dis. 
having  arisen  from  the  issue  of  II.  and  21. 
by  the  country   banks,  he  thought   that 


ihe  country  had  derived  great  relief  from  that 
fane.  The  observation,  too,  which  had  been 
■adaabont  prerogative,  seemed  wholly  unintcl- 
%ible;  foroe  could  not  perceive  how  the  royal 
yeiugativo  was  a  jot  more  endangered  by  a 
csaatry  lNUiker*s  issuing  a  one  pound  than  a  five 
ysnvd  note.  He  greatly  regretted  the  measure 
vbicfc  iraa  to  reduce  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
Inr  hanks ;  and  he  thought  that,  after  the  failure 
«a«ar  eighty  of  those  establishments  had  with. 
dmva  a  million  and  a  half  of  notes  from  circu- 
it aay  farther  diminution  would  embarrass, 
id  of  a«iBtifig«  the  comtry. 


Mr.  Canning  then  moved  that  the  question 
should  be  acyourned;  which  was  agreed  tot 
and  the  house  adjourned  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock. 


MoNOAY,  Feb.  13. — The  order  of  the  day  for 
the  committee  on  the  Bank  Charter  and  Pro- 
missory Notes  acts,  bavins^  been  moved,  the 
question  was  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair;  whereupon. 

Sir  John  fVrottealey  rose  to  oppose  the  motion. 
He  said,  that  before  he  entered  more  at  large 
into  the  reasons  why  he  winhed  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  house  upon  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
chair,  he  would  state  why  he  had  not  taken  this 
course  at  an  earlier  moment*.  There  was  a 
rational  objection  to  such  a  step  on  Friday  last ; 
for  then  (properly  enough)  gentlemen  were 
anxious  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  at  this  moment  the  case 
was  materially  altered.  All  those  who  thought, 
as  he  did  from  the  outset,  that  the  project  was 
impolitic — that  the  right  hon.  gent.'s  plan  ivas 
fraught  with  danger,  ought  to  take  their  stand 
against  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Upon  all 
who  entertained  such  opinions,  he  now  called 
for  support,  while  he  resisted  the  motion 
for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair  (hear,  hear). 
Never  was  there  a  more  important  question  than 
this,  and  whilst  he  felt  the  important  duty  of  op- 
posing it,  he  was  never  equally  impressed  with 
his  own  incompetency  to  perform  that  task. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  there  existed  a  great 
difficulty  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  country, 
on  the  point,  whether  this  subject  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  forward  at  the 
very  opening  of  parliament.  One  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  taken  credit  for  having  in- 
troduced it  into  the  King's  Speech,  and  many 
thought  that  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned  there, 
it  would  havo  been  started  by  some  member  of 
parliament,  so  that  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding 
the  debate.  He,  for  one,  thought  diSerently. 
Had  the  subject  been  left  alone,  the  panic 
would  have  subsided,  the  energies  of  industry 
would  have  resumed  their  action,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  when  permitted  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  would  have  gradually  and 
surely  brought  matters  round  to  their  proper 
footing ;  things,  instead  of  getting  worse,  as  they 
now  were,  would  have  gradually  mended,  and 
though  private  calamity  must  always  attend  a 
chan;^e  of  system,  yet  the  experience  of  the 
past  would  have  proved  useful  for  the  future, 
and  people  would  have  taken  the  best  means 
themselves  of  managing  their  own  affairs  here- 
after. That  the  question  would  have  been  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  the  house,  he  had  no 
doubt,  but  then  it  should  not  have  been  mentioned 
by  ministers; — there  was  the  mischief:  it  was 
their  authoritative  statement  which  caused  all 
the  danger  (hear,  hear)  :  it  was  that  letter,  that 
cruel  letter,  which  ho  should  have  suspected  to 
have  been  some  foul  copy  drawn  out  by  an 
awkward  clerk  in  office,  rather  than  a  grave 
original,  framed  for  transmission  by  the  First 

*  An  amendment  was  ultimately  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baring  (see  posty  p.  225)  to  leave  out 
the  words,  **  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,'* 
in  order  to  add  the  words,  **  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  house  that,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
public  and  private  credit,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  hanking 
system  oif  the  country." 
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^▼e  ^ne,  tbe  Gofernment  lecoritiet,  he  in  his 
conscience  belie?  ed  that  they  would  have  ruined 
tbe  Goremmeot  (hear,  bear).    Had  the  BaolL, 
lowardd  tbe  close  of  the  la«t  year,  before  the 
panic  coounenced,  when  the  question  was  not 
wiih  respect  to  the  banliem,  but  with  respect 
to  tbe  Government  and  itsembarrassuents,  car- 
ried tbe  Excbequer-bills  into  the  market,  aod 
Aade  them  available  at  whatever  price  they 
would  brini;,  the  Government  paper  would  have 
suffered  a  depreciation  to  an  extent  which  it 
was  Impossible  to  conceive — to  such  an  extent 
that  ihcjr  would  have  received  no  payment  for 
taxes  except  in  their  own  paper.    As  it  was, 
Government  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  enirage- 
BMots  except  by  going  to  the  Bank,  and  hum- 
Uy  requesting  ibem  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  afford  their  assistance — in  fact, 
they  placed  themselves  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
to  die  Bank -(bear,  hear).     For  many  years  a 
|reat  mass  of  debt  had  exbted  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  the  Bank.    In  1822  that  mass 
aas  enlarged.    In  that  year  ministers  increas- 
ed tbe  debt  of  Government,  as  a  means  of  af- 
fwding  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the  country 
which  bad  been  occabioned  by  Mr.  PeePs  bill. 
The  bank  then  issued  notes  to  a  considerable 
SBount — a  measure  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  permanency  of  the  state  of  currency  esta- 
bUibed  by  that  bill.    To  that  bill  all  the  present 
cabarrassments  were  attributable.    Tbe  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  make  tbe  country  pay 
dfbts  in  a  currency  different  from  that  in  which 
they  were  contracted  (hear,  hear).    At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  however,  they  were  not  a  step 
Bearer  to  tbe  effecting  of  that  object  tlian  when 
they  first  set  out.     A  similar  measure  was  tried 
is  1792,   and  failed.     On  both  occasions  the 
country  had  been  totally  unable  to  proceed  under 
the  pressure  of  its  burden.  On  both  occasions  the 
country  was  placed  in  a  condition  of  calamity, 
la  mbich  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  the  peo- 
ple vioold  sink  under  the  ill-advised  attempt  of 
Government,  or  Government  would  be   over- 
turned by    its  own  rash  undertaking.     Twice 
had  this  state  of  things  occurred,  and  twice  bad 
the  country  been  relieved  from  depression,  by 
tbe  adoption  of  measures  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  principle,  by  acting  upon  uhich  the 
depression  had  been  produced.     The  cause  of 
the  distress  on  both  occasions  was  the  attempt 
to  e«tablisha  metallic  currency,  and  the  remedy 
had  been  found  in  issues  of  paper.     Ministers 
vere  now  about  to  try  the  experiment  again, 
and  he  warned  them  that  it  would  occasion  still 
greater  calamities  than  any  which  it  had  prcvi- 
oosly  occurred.     He  begged  to  call  the  aiten- 
tion  uf  the  bouse  to  the  nature  of  the  measurt>s 
which  were  adopted  in  \h22,  and  by  vthich  (he 
coaotry  procured  relief.     In  18^1,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  was  at  its  lowest  amount.     In 
l<li2and  ISSSthevconMderably  increased  their 
circniaiion.     This  inciease  was  fotccd ;  it  bore 
all  tbe  character  of  Government* money,  and 
was  founded  on  Government  securities.    This 
asgmentalion  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank,  it 
dbuuld  be  remembered,  was  not  called  for  by 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  commnnity.     On  the 
iKrease  of  the  Bank  of  England^s  circulation 
was  foanded  tbe  increase  of  the  country  bank 
paper.     The  latter  followed  the  former,  and 
was  no  more  than   proportionate   to  it  (hear, 
hear).   Thi^  was  the  real  speculation  and  over- 
trading of  which  rt.  hon.  gents,  had  said  so  much. 
The  paper  which  had  been  forced  on  the  coun- 
iry  by  tbo  measares  of  Government  adopted  for 
Stts.  18S8. 


that  express  object,  was  drawn  in  by  the  ope- 
ration of  Mr.  Peel's  bill.  To  this  contraction 
of  the  circulation  were  owing  all  the  recent  ca* 
lamitios;  and  a  further  contraction  by  the  mea« 
surcs  proposed  would  as  the  rt  hon.  sec.  (Peel) 
seemed  to  anticipate,  create  a  wider  scene  of 
still  greater  calamity  and  danger.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  circulation  could  be  increased 
without  raising  the  price  of  commodities,  or  di- 
minished without  causing  a  proportionate  fall 
of  prices.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  found  their  way  back  to  tbb 
Bank.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  how  it  was 
possible  that  any  of  the  six  millions  of  notes 
iMSued  by  the  Bank  since  1H28  could  return  to 
the  Bank.  The  session  of  1823  commenced 
with  the  precious  project  for  relieving  tbe 
country  by  increasing  the  circulation  by  means 
of  borrowing  from  the  Bank.  The  plan  formed 
a  principal  topic  in  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
lord  (Liverpool),  and  tbe  rt.  hon.  gent  (Mr. 
Huskiason).-  It  was  openly  avowed  that  the 
Bank  lent  the  money  to  Government  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  increasing  the  circulation. 
The  rt.  hon.  gent,  spoke  of  it  as  a  **  measure  of 
accommodation,"  calculated  to  **  afford  some 
relaxation  of  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Peefs  bill." 
Then  came  tbe  project  of  raising  money  upon 
the  dead  weight,  the  real  object  of  which  was 
to  obtain  an  issue  of  Bank-notes.  The  issue  uf 
notes  accordingly  took  place.  Now,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  notes  thus  sent  forth  could 
ever  get  back  to  the  Bank  until  there  was  a 
demand  for  gold  (hear,  from  Mr.  Peel) ;  but 
the  demand  for  gold  would  not  exist  until  tho 
rate  of  exchange  had  been  altered,  and  that  al- 
teration could  nut  take  place  until  the  value  of 
money,  and  consequently  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities throughout  the  country,  bad  undergone 
a  change.  There  were  persons  who  contended 
that  no  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money  had 
taken  place,  because  the  price  of  gold  bad  not 
advanced.  In  order  to  measure  tho  deprecia- 
tion of  money  by  the  price  of  gold,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  consider  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
the  Bank  were  toVhut  its  doors,  and  keep  out 
its  twenty-one  millions  of  circulation.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  under  such  circumstances,  the 
price  of  gold  would  advance  !iJO  or  30  per  cent, 
(bear,  hear).  That  was  the  way  to  measure  tho 
depreciation  of  money ;  and  if  they  did  not 
adopt  that  mode  of  measuring  it,  how  could  they 
form  any  calculation  on  the  subject?  The  de- 
preriatiun  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  tho  circulation.  The  addition  of  a  million  of 
notes  would  cause  a  sensible  depreciation,  but 
the  addition  ofsix  millions  would  produce  a  very 
violent  one.  The  rate  of  prices  was  the  best 
criterion  of  the  value  of  money.  The  end  of 
1821  was,  as  he  had  before  stated,  the  period 
when  tbe  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
was  at  its  lowest  amount.  The  average  price 
of  grain  throughout  1822  was  439,  per  quarter. 
The  Chancellor  uf  tbe  Exchequer  then  said,  that 
tbe  country  was  reviving — that  it  was  recover- 
in;^  from  its  difficulties.  Gentlemen  should  con- 
sider whether  it  was  possible  ever  to  obtain  a 
higher  price  for  grain  than  43s.  per  quarter, 
under  a  state  of  the  currency  such  as  that  which 
ministers  were  endeavouring  to  establish.  The 
house  had  heard  much  about  the  importation  of 
gold,  and  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  encMigh  for  tbe  use  of  the 
country.  The  quantity  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  question.  A  country  like  this  could 
as  easily  procure  80  millions  of  gold  as  5  mil- 
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at 
Tlie  '  ^afd  «e;cte."  at  it  «a« 
kJUvik^apsgODOOCOL 
ikvifn  7*  iju.\  ts.  a;p«arF4  aalv  lo  re^axrr 
C^.  JXO.. :  asK  ia«^«.  he  ha^  aecice^  t£«  wa 

ajM-rx'n*^  ta  XJj^jJJMn.  Now  tW  abJ«ctM«  of 
tj<»  JfM.  Bi*«A^r  4^  9*4.  teem  to  be  to  aacb 
<  *t**^^^L  •^tamt  iWas«aBt  a«  aj^aiost  tbe  natare 
a»C  ^?w<  .;,>  cf  fJke  ciff«7r«t  char^ek  TW  tea- 
4k^€J  <i  xip»  k*c.  abembfr'*  tp^-eck  wecl  t«  tkit 
ptnt— ikai  Gcvrnsnect  had  Ui4  tktsk«aiT  load 
a*'^  Eaea.  as^  taatt2«  Bank.iBCoue^aeace. 
vftt  r<-&4*T¥d  iscapable  of  prrfarmiax  ii»  pr»- 
p»r  4Ltjf«.  H*>  woaJd  iWrefore  exaKioe  k>3« 
ftr  tJke  ;rfopeift.iioa  cf  iJk  boa.  BeBk«T  coaid 
ke  faa-ij  Micataed.  He  woald,  m  tbe  £r»t 
p*.jx«>.  «^«rr«e  fkai  ik^  Maaleot  bj  tW  Baak 
(«  aorr^afe  «?re  no  aore  a  coocrra  of  ib^ 
fj«%'rror*3:;kaaof  Ike  koo-ceot.  btmtelf.  Tbe 
B^x  &  :iK>£  ik:  it :  aod  certainly  ke  did  not  blame 
li^.'m  .  la  a  period  of  ver^  freat  pretaare,  to 
€<&  «ka;  a;p^«.'^  to  tken'to  be  a  icreat  public 
C«r4.a;  ;ke  i»mt  time  tkat,  by  Bakiaf:  «>r  of 
tllrir  retoafe^  tkey  benefited  tknMeUe^ 
T^T  t2«»«fit  tkr;  kad  a  right  to  obuia  a  jast 
a<{aaatafe  lar  tfce  bodv  of  proprietory  by  ad- 
wMTtMZ^.mm  landed  «^te»,ike  Mm  of  1.500i]OOL 
Wa^ckrr  tke^  acted  vifeij  or  anwiicly  in  eo- 
una^  «a  ikc«  fT^caUtioa,  was  a  matter  witk 
vkirk  ike  ^vvromeat  kad  Dotkisf  lo  do.  It 
«a«  eMire'iy  m  their  Kercaatila  capacity,  and 
w\.r^  reference  lo  tk^ir  mercantile  diK-retioQ, 
Hat  ikry  ma^e  ike  »d«ai>ce  in  ^aefttiuo.  Tkea 
at  lo  fke  -  dead-vet^ki/*  ke  would  profe«a 
hitU  Car  kiamelf.  tknt  ka  didnot  andetvund  tke 
f)tt0m.    T¥t  iwcft  !•  ■■dtmwid  a  MbJMt 


wuiknt  od^  3.:oaiK9L  ••  meet  tke  iiiintielt 
o«  Ike  4  aBd  3  per  cratiL  Bat  it  tkoaU  wM  ka 
for^^nes.  tkat  tfcat  Mm  wa«  ta  rrf^nlnr  coane 
<f  pA^c^vt.  ac  t;e  rate  of  TJOjOOui.  per  ^aar- 
:er.  cV  SjlWj.i:C».  per  aaaank  So  tkaU  in  ike 
cotr«e  «f  .k>  ^tAr  bat  730X001.  woald  be  dae. 
Izi^*^,  M  :t«  r*.  koa.  friend  vike  CkanceUur  •( 
:^e  L&cJif^r^r  Ui:mated.  tke  debt  woald  k« 
*iU-eU  cor*  ««■?  in  Ce  pment  year.  Thei 
iVe  amoaat  af  Eicbeqaer  bill*,  ani  wkat 


wa«  ^Mm  ut-d    *-  deiciearieiw**     Hiik  re- 
«.pi^:  to  tkp  dcftcvncie*.  wknt,  ke  a^Wed.  w«» 
ik;  ;alr»r90  and  J^ftice  of  tke  kon»  geDU's  ar-* 
r^Kezt?     Tie  k>a.  cenu  tk^afki  it  lo  €•■- 
plai3.  b^acx  tke   Baak  was  called  apoa  tt 
pay   i^aarterly  di%idrni«  on  certain  day  a,  Ut 
vHick  advance  tke   Baak  was  repaid  ky  tke 
pvn  mz  prodace  of  tke  revenne :  tkal  tkeiefare 
tkat  irreat  kody  mcu  ke  considered  na  oal  ti 
pocket  derinc  tke  wknie  of  each  quarter.    Tki 
kon.  memker  luok  no  notice  «kate«er  nf  tit 
cracc*!  rrd;:ction  of  tke  tam  reqnired.     At  ke 
.Mr.  CacaiajT'  wa«  not  mnck  «er«ed  in  matter! 
of  t>i«  natare,  be  would  endea« oar  lo  ind  11 
ilIaMrati«>n  of  ki*  view  of  tki»  case  in  privali 
life.     Sapi^HMe.  tken,  tkat  any  gentleman  neit 
in  debt,  and  tkought  proper  to  aet  atide  400IIL 
a-year,  to  ke  advaaced  in  qnnrlerly  paymmti. 
for   tke  arrangement  of  kit  affairt:    tappnet 
tkit  gentleman  tkoald  tny  lo  Ike  agent  emplny<4 
in  managing  the   pajmenlt,  ^  All    yon  ka«t 
to  do  is  to  oMke  tke  qaarterly  paymenia,  tii 
reimbnrte  yoartelf  ont  of  my   reait  at  tke  J 
cooe  in.     if  yon  are  in  ndvance  for  tke  qiMf* 
ter  beyond  wbat  my  rente  mair  tatikfy « ikenyM 
oMy  cknrge  ioterett  on  tke  a JraiKc  ;  kat«  if  k 
iknt  yon  knve  renta  of  mino  in  yMV 
kny«Ml  wkftt  li  rtq«ir»dfSartkt  p^l* 
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whick  k9  held  Iq  his  hand),  a  meetiogof  the  ma- 
^istrates*  the  Borougbreeve  being  in  the  chair, 
was  called,  and  a  strung  protest  was  put  forth 
against  such  an  issoe.      A   general    determi- 
nation  prevailed   to    oppose   the  introduction 
of  that  s;ystem,  in  the  absence  of  which  some 
gentlcMnan  seemed  to  suppose  thu  ordinary  bu- 
liiiess  of  the  country  could  not  go  on.    There 
was  a  population  of  nearly  9,000,000  in  and 
iroand  Manchester.    In  the  metropolis  and  its 
Deighboarhood  there  was  also  an  immense  po- 
paUtion,  amongst  whom  the  circulation  of  small 
Botes  was  unknown.     Here  he  might  say  there 
was  a  population  of  4,000,000  of  Englishmen 
who  knew  not  what  a  11.  note  was,  and  yet 
ftey  were  gravely  told  that  that  species  of  cir- 
cslation  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  trade 
tad  commerce  (hear,  hear).     Why,  it  was  not 
Buoy  weeks  ago  since  a  deputation  from  one 
sT  the  dockyards  waited  on  his  Majesty's  go- 
Temment,  with  the  information  that  they  had 
Bot  the  means  of  paying  the  wages  of  the  work- 
■en.    Every  bank  in  the  noigbbourhood  had 
frUed;  not  a  bank-note  was  to  be  procured, 
sod  the  consequence  was,  they  were  obliged  to 
seek  for  relief  in  the  metropolis.     Was  not  this 
a  sitnation  the  recurrence  of  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  against?     Surely  this  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  Insecurity  to  induce  the  legislature, 
when  they  examined  the  basis  of  the  circula- 
tioOy  to  put  it  at  once  on  a  secure  and  soun^ 
footing.     It  could  not  be  placed  on  a  sound 
footing  unless  its  basis  were  the  precious  me- 
tals.    He  did  not  speak  of  payments  in  gold 
alone;  he  used  the  phrase  **  the  precious  me- 
tals^*' in  order  that  he  might  not  exclude  from 
dae  consideration  at  the  proper  time  the  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  hon. 
■ember  (Mr.  Baring).     It  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  forming  a  gold  circulation  so  long  as  the  11. 
paper  remained.    While  that  remained  the  gold 
Bust  necessarily  disappear.    That  minor  paper 
drcnlation   would  choke   up   the   channel    of 
trade,  and  when  the  gold  attempted   to  flow 
into  it,  the   paper  would  resist  it;  but  clear 
away  that  paper  circulation,  give  bills  of  ex- 
change to  an  amount  infinitely  greater  than  the 
Botes  themselves;  they  might  pile  such  securi- 
ties mountains  high;  but  if  in  the  ordinary  com- 
BMrre  of  life  they  irrigated  the  base  of  those  se- 
csrliies  with  gold,  they  would  answer  every 
psrpose,  and  would  amply  uphold  public  credit 
and  public  confidence.    Some  gentlemen  were 
sarprised  that  the  same  persons  who  condemn- 
ed the  smaller  species  of  bank-notes  should  de- 
clare themselves  in  favour  of  that  of  a  higher 
denomination.     The   surprise,  however,  was, 
Ihat  any  body  should  be  surprised  at  the  dis- 
tinction.    The  II.  note  had  qualities  which  the 
larger  note  had  not.      The  larger  note  covc- 
aaated  to  pay  the  equivalent  in  metal;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  11.  note,  the  promise  was 
■aifannly  broken.      When  they  came  to  this 
lower  denomination  of  notes,  and  found  that 
Ihey  could  get  nothing  bot  paper  in  return  fur 
paper,  what  was  the  consequence?     It  pro- 
daced  a  rise  of  prices,  which  destroyed  the  re- 
ward of  labour,  and  consequently  deprived  the 
working  classes  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  II.  note  differed  in  those  respects  from  the 
hifer  note.    It  was,  in  fact,  a  substitute  for 
the  sign  and  superscription  of  the  sovereign :  it 
was  an  assumption  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  touched  the  nearest  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes.    The  resolution  of  his  rt. 
friend  would  correct  these  tvili.    It  had 


every  recommendation  to  the  confidence  of  the 
house ;  and  he  believed  that  the  passing  of  that 
resolution  would  do  more  to  restore  confidence 
and  credit,  and  to  show  that  it  was  determined 
to  maintain  the  circulation  of  the  country  on  an 
established,  permanent,  and  immoveable  basis, 
than  could  be  eQ'ected  by  any  other  measure 
(hear,  hear).  He  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  legislature  could  not  do  the  same  quan- 
tity of  good  in  any  other  way  with  such  a  slight 
efiVirt,  and  in  so  easy  and  tranquil  a  manner. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  have  heard  the 
opposition  to  this  measure  without  discovering 
that  the  opponents  of  it  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  One,  and  he  was  afraid  the  larger 
class,  while  they  objected  to  the  time,  the  mode, 
and  the  derree,  did,  in  eflect,  cover  under  those 
grounds  of  opposition  a  rooted,  fundamental, 
unsparing,  and  undislinguishing  objection  to 
the  circulation  of  any  other  currency  except 
that  which  was  adopted  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  It  was  not  necessary  to  argue 
with  that  cla»s  on  the  proposition  of  his  rt.hon. 
friend.  That  was  too  narrow  a  point  The 
difierence  between  them  and  those  who  sup- 
ported his  rt.  hon.  friend*s  measure,  was  so 
large,  that  it  would  be  fighting  a  shadow  to  op- 
pose them  on  that  simple  question.  They  were 
favourable  to  an  unbounded  and  irresponsible 
currency — that  sort  of  currency  in  which  the 
promise  might  be  made  to  the  eye  but  never 
kept  to  the  understanding  (hear,  hear).  There 
was,  however,  another  class  of  opponents,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  Baring),  who,  he  would  say, 
was  imbued  with  as  just  an  idea  of  a  sound  cir- 
culating medium,  as  any  of  the  supporters  of 
the  proposition.  Some  of  this  class,  however, 
objected  to  the  alteration,  because  they  consi- 
dered that  there  was  something  peculiarly  bad 
in  the  time.  The  present  time  could  only  be 
compared  with  the  past  and  the  future.  If  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring)  wished  this  measure 
to  have  been  taken  long  ago,  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
entirely  concuried  with  him  in  the  justice  of 
his  opinion  (bear,  hear).  Had  such  been  the 
case,  there  would  have  been  no  necensit^  for 
the  bill  which  was  brought  in  in  1822:  the  mat- 
ter would  ha\e  gone  by,  and  ti.ey  would  have 
been  spaied  the  present  discussion.  But  with 
regard  to  the  future,  he  confessed  he  felt  that 
no  time  was  more  likely,  or  could  be  more 
happy  for  such  an  eflfort,  than  the  present  mo- 
ment. How  stood  th'j  l:iw  on  the  subject? 
And  here  he  called  on  those  gentlemen  who, 
under  the  mask  of  an  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion, wished  for  a  perpetual  prolongation  of  the 
issue  of  small  paper,  to  recollect  that  the  law, 
as  it  at  present  stood,  would  ultimately  put  an 
end  to  the  11.  notes.  That  extinction,  however, 
under  the  exis^ting  law,  would  be  coincident 
with  the  expiration  of  the  Bank  charter;  and 
he  would  appeal  to  those  gentlemen,  whether 
that  would  be  a  convenient  time  to  have  a 
question  of  this  important  nature  taken  up? 
He  presumed  those  gentlemen  would  not  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  issuing  of  small  notes  be- 
yond the  period  to  which  the  Bank  charter  was 
limited,  unless  they  had  the  avowed  intention 
of  making  the  system  perpetual.  All  that  was 
proposed  was,  to  get  rid  of  this  system  four 
years  sooner  than  had  been  contemplated.  The 
abundant  space  of  three  years  was  still  to  be 
allowed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  alteration  : 
and  not  one  of  the  many  gentlemen  who  wished 
for  a  little  more  delay—only  a  little  more  de- 
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like  te  ttow,  mpoa  lifsret,  tliat  the  greater 

pmHm  hmd  reverted  to  the  public.    The  Bank 

chHter  too«  had,  on  several  hands,  been  held  up 

■i  as  czcc«dUif  grievance  s  all  be  would  lay 

was,  that  if  the  terau  of  that  charter  were  to 

he  laatorially  chaaged,  he  should  think  it  a  very 

wlbrtBBniu  thiag  for  the  country  (laughter). 

All  ha  wafeiad  fron  the  charter  was,  that  it 

dhasid  aeCBTO  the  hankers  from  having  a  rival 

fSlahlislMBeBt  set   ap  in    London    (increased 

laaiihlar).      Bat  let  Uai  explain  why  (hear, 

hsar).    If  chare  were  two  rival  hanks  in  Lon- 

4sn,  the  coaCeat  would  immediately  be  which 

Asdd  get  the  greatest  qaaatity  of  paper  out : 

te  iiayilbillty  would  be  quite  another  qoes- 

ttsa.    Let  the  honse  regulate  the  privileges  of 

*e  Bank  by  its  charter  as  they  would,  but  let 

Aesignardacaintt  ha vioga  competition  between 

tat  establishments  in  London.    He  felt  quite 

ctftsiB,  nevertheless,  that  neither  the  circu- 

htias  of  country  bank  notes,  nor  the  issues  of 

*i  Bok  of  Eaigland,  had  in  any  degree  worth 

■wrinning  eontribated  to  the  late  commercial 

i^alatioM.    England  was  a  country  in  which 

•nry  thing  Kke  mercantile  speculation  was 

Hit   to  be  pushed    fo    the    utmost.      Only 

t^aaew  6eld  for  effort  of  any  description, 

mi  the  eibrt  was  sure  to  be  made.    The  fisct 

US,  that  it  was  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  not 

iy  any  coantry  notes  or  bank  issues,  that  the 

CBsnaoaa  capital  used  in  the  late  speculations 

W  bcoB  provided.     He  believed  tliat  he  could 

•tfrsMhiaBaelf  to  one  banker  who  was  a  member 

ifttat  hoaae,  and  who,  at  one  time,  had  held  in 

Us  pasaeaion  from  three  to  four  millions*  worth 

sf  merchants*  acceptances,  which  ho  had  dis- 

CMnted.     That  which  had  been  called  abun- 

snrplns  of  capital,  had,  in  fact,  been 

and  surplus  of  paper ;  not  country 

«  London  bank  notes,  but  bills  of  exchange — 

■■a  good,  soBM  indifferent,  and  some  very  bad 

hdeedL — ^The  country  was  still  rich  and  power- 

M,  and  all  might  do  well  if  ministers  would 

•fply  themselves  mainly  to  the  restoration  of 

Ihst  confidence  which  had  been  interrupted. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  he  was  convinced  that 
feassion  from  day  to  day,  whatever  mi^ht  be 
in  result,  would   have   the  certain   effect   of 
sigravating  the  difficulties  under  which  all  in- 
terests at  present  were  labourinj^.     What  the 
caaolry  wanted  mainly  wao,  that  the  question 
■kaald  be  set  at  rest :  but  if  the  house  were  to 
fsiato  a  committee,  and  argue  the  subject  at 
leagth,  so   long  as  that  discussion  lasted,  the 
caaatjy  would  be  kept  upon  the  rack.    Under 
'circumstances  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  the 
of  the  house  at  once  upon  the  proposed 
He  felt  most  strongly  that  it  was  an 
ill-adviaed  measure — that  it  would  add  to  the 
fctussii  of  the  country,  but  that  whether  car- 
ried or  rejected,  the  sooner  it  was  dismissed  the 
beHer;  and  he    should  therefore   move  as  an 
amendment,  the  following  resolution — ^'^  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  boose,  that,  in  the  present 
disturlied  state  of  public  and  private  credit,  it  is 
not  expedient  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
fkt  hanking  system  of  the  country.'*     What  he 
It  toembody  in  this  resolution  was  an  opinion 
I,  he  believed,  to  all  the  opponents  of  the 
*dmeasure,and  as  to  which  therefore  there 
be  no  dupute  among  them — to  wit,  that 
state  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment 
an  nnfit  one  for  making  experiments.     As 
fcr  aa  be  was  concemod,  if  the  house  supported 
aWstera  against  him   upon  this  division,  he 
wmmid  consider  the  iasne  as  decisive,  and  give 
Sna.  I8M. 


no  fhrther  opposition  to  the  mensaro,  which,  if 
it  was  to  pass,  ho  desired  should  pass  as  spee- 
dily as  possible.     Before  dividing,  however,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  say  a  few  words,  and 
would  in  the  first  place  dciUre  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  coun* 
try  stood*    No  man  who  had  kuown  the  coun- 
try, however  long,  and  its  commercial  affairs, 
had  ever,  ho  would  venture  to  assert,  beheld  so 
entire  an  absence  of  confidence  as  exbted  at  the 
present  moment.     For  though  a  very  clever 
speech,  like  that  of  the  right  boo,  gent.  (.Mr. 
Canning)  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
might  conciliate  and  give  confidence  to  those 
who  heard  it  <  yet  to  the  country  at  large  (who 
did  not  hear  it)  that  confidence  would  not  ex- 
tend t  and  the  practical  necessity  which  mmnj 
people  would  find,  notwithstanding  that  speech, 
of  paying  up  immediately  all  sums  that  were 
due  from  them,would  tend  very  much  to  interlere 
with  their  admission  of  the  right  boo.  gent*s 
flattering  and  conciliatory  views.     Itet  it  be 
recollected  that,  in  spite  ofa  11  eloquent  speeches, 
the  house  stood  in  this  situation — the  Ulen  of 
business  in  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  told 
the  right  hon.  gent,  to  beware.    He  (Mr.   Ba- 
ring) did  not  think  there  was  one  banker  or 
merchant  in  the   house,  on   whatever  side  he 
might  be  accustomed  to  vote,  who  ventured  to 
say  he  thought  this  measure  could  be  carried 
without  injury  to  the  country.     On  the  other 
side   there  was  great  strength  in  the  way  of 
talent — great  reinforcements  from  the  Temple, 
and  from  Lincoln's  Inn — great  force  of  those 
who  studied  from  books,  and  held  practical  men 
in  very  great  contempt—but  no  other  man  of 
business  but  the   hon.  member   for   Midhurst 
(Mr.  J.Smith) ;  and  all  he  said,  even  after  the 
eloquent  address  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson)  was,  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  should  bo 
inclined  to  vote  fur  the  measure.  And  moreover, 
with  all  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  the  rt  hon. 
gent  (Mr.  Canning)  who  was  a  great  orator,  a 
profound  statesman,  and  possessed  a  hundred 
other  qualities  calculated  to  persuade  and  t<» 
attract  adiuiralion,  that  right  hon.  gent,  would 
not  feel  offended  if  ho  (Mr.  Baring)  said,  that, 
upon  a  point  like  the  present,  ho  would  prefer 
takin.s:  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  on  his 
right  hand  (Mr.   lluskisson).    The  riii^ht  hon. 
gent.  (Mr.  Canning)  seemed  to  him  to  stand 
pretty  much  in  the  situation  in  which  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, in  part  of  his  correspondence,  express- 
ed himself  once  to  have  been  placed.    **  Somo 
plain  man,'*  said  his  lordship,  *^  from  a  corner, 
made  a  long,  heavy  discourse  upon  the  matter, 
which  he  understood  very  well ;  but  he  mumbled 
and  slammen*d  so  that  nobody  cared  to  listen  to 
him.     I  then  got  up,  and  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  subject  at  all,  made  a  brilliant  and 
dasbin;?  speech    opnn   it,  and,  on  concluding, 
carried  every  thing  before  me."     Let  the  house, 
however,  resist  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  fasci- 
nation, as  far  rh  they  could  do  ho,  and  look  at 
the    question  coolly.      What  he  Siiid  was — do 
not  lose  sigiit  of  what  should  be  done  even^ 
tually ;  do  not  forget  what  it  will  bo  wiso  to 
bring  our  currency  to  ;  but  first  sooth  and  quiet 
the    country,  and    then    come,    if   you    will, 
with  your  experiments,  which,  however  in^^e- 
nious  they  may  be,  if  put  in  practice  at  the 
present  moment,  must  be  brought  about  at  tho 
expense  of  very  considerable  suffering.     The 
chit'f  diflfercnce,  in   fact,  between   him    (Mr. 
Baring)  and  ri/ht  h<m.  gents,  opposite  was,  as 
to  tho  question  of  time  :  and  upcn  that  question^ 
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could  hm  removed,  and  money  would  find  its 
wmy  into  those  channels    whereby    it    would 
reach  those  who  were  most  in  need  of  it,  he 
aboaid   be  most  happy   in  forwarding  such  a 
toeasnre.    At  the  same  time  he  would  nut  say, 
nor  even  pretend,  that  this  (though  it  might  be 
some)  would  be  a  very  efiectual  relief  of  the 
prevailing  distress.  He  did  not  hope  or  pretend 
by  soBall  means  to  effect  great  objects  (hear, 
bear).     But  if  the  measure  was  deemed  expe- 
dient, and  if  the  bank  thonght  fit  to  lend  itself 
to  the   pnrchase  of  those  exchequer  biih,  be 
wooid,  in  the  present  session,  bring  forward  a 
proposition  for  repaying  the  bank  for  whatever 
advances  tiiey  might  make  for  carrying  the 
aicasure  into  eflTect.     If  Government  evinced  a 
dbposiilon  to  lend  itself  to  the  furtherance  of 
this  design,  he  thought  it  was  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  it.     He  had  learned  that  the  con- 
duct of  Cflovemment  was  viewed  with  un  iinra- 
vourable  eye  in  the  city.     He  could  easily  un- 
derstand why  it  was  so;  and  he  had   further 
learned,  with  regret,  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Wilson)  bad  withdrawn  that  confidence  from  his 
Majesty's  ministers  which  he  had  hJherto  placed 
in  them.     However  he  might  regret  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  confidence,  he  could  not,  nor 
could  his  Majosty^s  ministers,  in  duty  to  the 
trust  reposed  In  tlhem,  consent  to  a  proposition 
which  would  establish  a  precedent,  in  its  rc- 
salts  leading  to  greater  evils  than  even  those  we 
at  present  laboured  under  (hear,  hear). 
^  Mr.  Rokertwn  had  listened  with  eager  ntten- 
tiott  to  the  speeches  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,. 
ia  which  he  did  not  discover  any  efiectual  plan 
for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  which  afflicted 
the  country.    He  had,  from  the  commencement, 
been  tlM  person,  almost  the  only  person,  who 
caaie  boldly  forward  to  blame   the  ministers 
Ar  the  situation   in   which  the  country   was 
placed.    That  the  country  was  daily  declining 
hi  prosperity,  and  from  no  cause  more  than 
from  the  measures  lately  introduced  by  minis- 
ters, was  a  conviction  slmn^Iy  impressed  upon 
bb  mind.     One  proof  of  that  declining  prospe- 
rity would  be  found  in  a  comparison  between 
the  available  capital  of  the  country  in  1812 
and  at  the  present  period.      According  to  the 
calculation  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  capital  of 
the  country  amounted  to   three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions;    from  this,  (wo  hundred  and 
fifty-ftix  millions,  as  appeared  by  the  present 
calculation,  were  withdrawn  in  various  uays, 
leaving  little   more  than  seventy  millionH   to 
carry  on  the  industry,  and  promote  the  pri)«pe- 
rily  of  the   country — a  capital  totally  inade- 
quate for  the   purpose.      Now   his   MnJcHty^s 
Biinisteni  bad  been  mainly  instrumental,  by  the 
SD«asnres  they  retommended,  in  reducing  the 
sfairs  of  the  country  to  this  depressed  state. 
Nor  did  they  do  so  alone  by  the  measures  they 
ittfrodnced  themselves,  but  also  by  those  which, 
by  timely  interposition,  they  might  have  arrest- 
ed.    When  the  madness  of  speculation  was  at 
its  height  laht  year — when  so  many  associations, 
which  it  was  not  improper  to  term  illegal  asso- 
ciatioau,  were  forming,  they  might  have  put  a 
itep   to  their  formation ;    whereas,  instead  of 
arresting  their  progress,  they  not  unfrequently 
encouraged  them  in  a  great  degree  by  many  of 
the   supporters    of    administration    becoming 
members  of  them,  and  by  omitting  in  any  in- 
stance to  olTer  an  efiectual  opposition  to  them. 
Thisognissiou  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  oppose 
lbrB,gave  the  people  a  confidence  in  them  which 
Apy  otherwise  would  not  have  had. — Another 


striking  instance,  in  which  the  declining  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  was  apparent,  was  in  the  in- 
ability of  the  Knglihh  merchant  to  compete  with 
foreign  merchants  so  successfully  as    he  had 
formerly  done.     Previously,  the  English  mer- 
chant made  large  profits,  which  enabled  him  to 
cherish  manufactures ;    but  now   that  whole- 
some, salutary  connexion,  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country,  wan  interrupted.    Such 
was  the  nature  of  existing  restrictions,  that  the 
property  of  merchants  was  locked  up  in  docks, 
and  otherwise,  and  they  were  unable  to  ad- 
vance their  capital  for  the  relief  and  advantage 
of  the  manufacturers,  as  in  better  times  they 
had  been  used  to  do.    The  distress  which  thiit 
occasioned  among  the   manufacturing  classes 
of  the  community  was  daily  spreading;   and 
unless  something  should  be  done  ctTectually  \o 
arrest  its  progress,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a 
short  time,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  them  at  all. 
For  this  purpose,  nothing  appeared  to  him  at 
once  so  simple  and  efiectual  us  the  advance  of 
exchequer  bills.    It  was  clear  that  the  commer- 
cial men  could  not  make  any  thing  like  ade- 
quate advances  to   the   manufacturers.      The 
labouring  class  must,  therefore,  inevitably  be 
deprived  of  employment,  and  the  landed  inte- 
rest must  sufiTer  from  the  decreased  consump- 
tion which  would  ensue.     Nothing  but  the  help 
of  Government  could  prevent  this:  if  they  did 
not  step  forward,  rents  could  not  be  paid,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  whole  country, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  must  be  reduced  to 
the  most  disastrous  condition.     With  respect  to 
the  bill  before  the  house,  he  was  friendly  to  the 
principle  of  cash  payments,  but  be  thought  this 
was  not  the  time  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Sir  7/.  Parnell  said,  that  although  ho   ap- 
proved of  the  measures  of  ministers,   as  far 
as  they  went,  he  did  not  believe  they  would 
have  the  efi'ect  of  placing  the  banking  sys- 
tem on  a   firm  footing.     He  was  disposed  to 
attribute    to    the    conduct    of    the    Bank    of 
England   the    distress   which   now    prevailed, 
and  he  thought  that  before  any  thing  etlectual 
could   be  done  to  remedy  it  for  the  present, 
and  to  prevent  its  recurrence  for  the  future, 
the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Hank 
ought  to  be  done  away.     In  the  view  which  he 
took  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  was  confirmed  by  gentle- 
men who  were  usually  opposed  to  each  other, 
but  who  agreed  in  opinion  that  the  distress  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  over-issues  of  the  Bank. 
The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring),  and  that  class 
of  persons  who  were  called  ^*  philosophers,** 
used  nearly  the  same  language  in  speaking  of 
this  subject.     He  did  not  propose  to  investi- 
gate this  subject  at  length,  but  he  repeated 
that  until  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bank 
should  be  done  away  with,  the  same  distress 
must  frequently  recur,  from  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  Bank  of  interfering  with  the  cur- 
rency.   The  great  object  they  had  in  view  must 
always  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietors;  to 
this  the  interests  of  the  country  would  always 
be   secondary,    and    in    the    present  state  of 
things  often  subservient. — He  should   like   to 
know  what  objection  there  conld  be  now  to 
Mr.  Ricardo^s  plan  of  paying  in  bars  of  gold. 
S  '**e1y,  during  the  late  run,  that  would  have 
bet     a  prompt  means  of  relieving  the  inconve- 
nience which  had  been  felt.     With  respect  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton, 
that  a  silver  currency  should  be  adopted,,  bo 
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teoded  expressly  to  merchants  on  the  security 
of  goods,  bat  he  thought  the  announcement, 
thai  some  relief  woald  bo  aflbrdcd  them,  would 
be  almost  in  itself  sufficient.    He  admitted  that 
commercial   men  and  country  bankers    were 
equally  oppressed  with  present  difficulties,  and 
he  would  put  a  case  which  would  clearly  show 
the  effect  of  the  relief  to  be  iaffordod.    Suppose 
a  country  banker  had  a  mortgage  offered  to 
him,  and  he  lent  money  upon  it,  perhaps  with 
the  view  of  getting  his  notes  into  circulation 
oa  a  good  security ;  suppose  that,  after  this 
kMA,  made  by  the  country  banker,  times  of 
distress  like  the  present  should  arise,  and  he 
found  that  his  London  banker  would  advance 
nothing  on  his  account,  he  would  be  unable  to 
pay  his  own  bills,  which  in  a  moment  might  be 
poured  in  opon  him,<— he  might  say,  that  in  six 
■oaths  he  could  get  in   the    money  on  this 
■ortgage,  but  his  affairs  could  not  wait  for  re- 
lief till  tlmt  time  arrived:  now,  if  he  could  get 
Richeqaer-bills  on  this  mortgage,  he  might  go 
to  hb  London  banker,  and  on  their  security  ob- 
tain  thoae    advances  which  would  not  only 
esable  bim  to  meet  his  own  bills,  but  would 
aford  the  greatest  relief  to  the  country  people 
of  his  neighbonrbood ;  and  neither  the  mortgage 
Bor  the  Exchequer-hills  would  ever  come  into 
tkt  market.      He  knew   an  instance  of  this 
wUeh  had  occurred  a  few  days  since,  and  the 
Bscbeqoer-bills   had   there    been    taken   and 
lacked  op  in  a  closet  of  the  person  who  ad- 
vaoced  Uie  money.     It  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
(iim  who- would  pay  his  bills;  for  men  looked 
at  each  other  aJmost  with  the  consciousness 
(hat  they  were  equally  incapable  of  meeting 
the  denuiiids  made  upon  them.       He  saw  all 
the  difficulties  which  had  been  stated  by  the  rt. 
koa.geBt.  (Mr.  Huskisson),  but  still  he  thought 
tame  facility   of  the    kind  he  had   proposed. 
Blight  be  afforded.    We  must  get  through  this 
piKh  as  well  as  we  could,  and,  for  his  part,  he 
did  not  believe,  that  if  Government  consented 
to  issue  five  millions  of  Exchequer-bills,  more 
than  two  millions  would  be  asked  for,  and  even 
of  that  number  not  half  would  ever  come  into 
the  market. 

Mr.  T.  ¥ViUon  observed,  that  the  temporary 
increase  of  bank  paper  would  not  afford  relief 
to  all  those  who  were  in  need  of  it ;  that  those 
persons  who  possessed  goods  could  obtain  ad- 
vances on  the  security  of  those  goods ;  and  that 
if  Bioisters  would  now  declare  they  would  grant 
half  the  amount  in  the  old  manner,  that  decla- 
ration, and  its  publication  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  press  to-morrow,  would  be  worth 
double  the  ▼aloe  in  Exchequer-bills.  The  assur- 
aare  of  relief  was  almost  all  that  was  wanted. 

Mr.  jitiwood  having  adverted  to  the  statement 
that  the  Bank  of  England  were  interdicted  from 
dealing  as  merchants, 

Mr.  Huskiiton  said,  thnt  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  dealing  in  all  commodities  except 
gold  and  silver. 
The  first  resolution*  having  been  road, 
Mr.  H,  Gnrney  rose  to  move  his  amendment 
a  cerond  time,  that  the  words  '^  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England*'  be  omitted.  His  reason 
for  so  doing  was,  tJmt,  under  the  present  cir- 
eamstances,  there  must  be  a  great  reduction  of 
the  rircoiating  medium.  In  many  parts  where 
Ae  bankers  had  failed,  and  in  many  others, 
where,  for  their  own  safety,  they  had  withdrawn 
their  notes  from  circulation,  there  was  an  ab- 
solute want  of  money.    This  want  could  only 

*  Sec,  ante,  p.  1 89. 


be  supplied,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  He  had  been  asked  what 
difference  there  was  between  the  notes  of  tha 
Bank  of  England  and  of  private  bankers  ? — 
and  he  replied,  that  for  the  former  we  had  as  a 
security  the  whole  credit  pf  the  country,  while 
for  the  latter  wo  had  only  the  responsibility  of 
individuals.  There  was  a  further  advantage 
also,  that  the  Government  could  Immediately 
deal  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
without  disturbing  any  private  interests,  which 
it  could  not  do  with  private  banks. 

Mr.  E.  Wodehouit  was  satisfied  with  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
(Mr.  H.  Gurney).  The  only  objection  to  it,  he 
believed,  grew  out  of  the  scrupulousness  of  hon.' 
gents,  as  to  parliamentary  consistency;  but, 
though  he  had  as  great  a  regard  for  parlia- 
mentary consistency  as  any  man,  yet  he  thought 
it  was  not  inconsistent,  in  some  cases,  for  par- 
liament to  retrace  its  steps.  He  had  sat  in 
two  small  minorities  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
PeoPs  Bill,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  mea- 
sure was  not  completely  understood.  He  had 
never  yet  met  any  person  who,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  correctly  before  him,  had  un- 
derstood that  measure ;  and  he  thought  it  would' 
ho  no  imputation  on  the  consistency  of  parlia- 
ment to  reconsider  it.  He  hoped  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  stating  this  with  any  view  of  opposing 
ministers;  he  was  ready  to  go  along  with  them, 
and  give  them  all  the  support  in  his  power,  to 
enable  them  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  pre- 
sent embarrassments.  But  he  thought  Govern- 
ment had  taken  a  narrow  and  contracted  view 
of  this  important  subject ;  and  he  urged  them 
to  reconsider  their  determination.  Unless  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  received  the  cim- 
currence  of  the  house,  he  thought  they  could 
not  answer  for  the  great  distress,  which,  in  the 
next  six  months,  would  exist. 

The  amendmeut  was  then  withdrawn;  and 
the  resolutions  being  agreed  to,  a  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  on  the  first  and 
second*. 


Issue  of  Exchequer  Bills;  —  Bank 

Advances. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15. — Mr. /jTcrriM  having 
moved,  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  that 
the  sum  of  10,000,0001.  be  raised  by  Exchequer- 
bills,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1826, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  great  fluctuations  were 
occasioned  by  the  meddling  of  the  Bank  in 
purchasing  and  selling  Exchequcr>bills.  Atone 
day  they  threw  half  a  million  of  them  on  the 
market,  and  at  another  they  withdrew  them ; 
thus  causing  the  most  injurious  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  the  funds,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  ten  per  cent.  This  was  a 
power  which  no  body  of  men  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as 
the  country  banks,  ought  to  be  obliged  to  pub- 
lish quarterly  an  account  of  their  paper  issues, 
by  which  the  public  would  know  the  state  of 
the  circulation.  The  fluctuation  in  the  prices 
of  Exchequer-bills,  which  had  been  lately  at 
30s.  and  40s.  discount,  was  discreditable  to 
Government,  if  they  had  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing it;  and  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  it  had 
been  caused  by  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  in 
those  bills. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought  there  would  be  but  little 


*  See,  ante^  p.  189. 
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f««ii  llteir  imylMtothe  nwrket,  to  that  on  ado- 
<|aalecircalathig  nediam  wera  procured. 
.  Mr.T,  liliMa^-p*U  ImuI  beea  observed  that 
fho  Rank  thoaUl  b%  liberal  in  their  ditcoants; 
kai  tlM  parties  to  whom  the  Bank  were  in  the 
habitof  graattef  diicoant*,  wereaot  the  perMnm 
wha*Bowetoadanttioneedofasii«taDce.  Thoee 
who  mast  wanted  relief  were  the  dealersln  i^oodf . 
Theeegaadamaitbe  ]Miid  for,  and  if  they  were  not 
€oavertlhleiBtDBione3r(asit  was  well  known  they 
weia  BoC  at  present),  nach  embarraisment  and 
distresa  ware  aecewarily  created  amon^  the 
holders  of  dieai.    In  his  opinion,  the  issue  of 
eichequer-bills  by  Government,  agreeable  to 
the applicatioa  made  to  then,  instead  of  cansini^ 
sach  hiiUs  to  be  at  a  discount,  would  have  a 
directly  ccmtrary  efiect ;  for  the  issue  of  them 
would  tend  materially  to  restore  confidence, 
the  loss  of  which  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
caanss  of  our  present  distress ;  neither  did  i( 
fallow,  that  because  these  bills  were  issued 
thsl  they  would  all  be  brought  into  circulation. 
HoBBSt,  therefore,  declare  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  miniulers  were  acting  erroneously  in  re- 
fining the  application  which  had  been  made  to 
tbsBB  for  an  issue  of  Exchequer-bills. 

Mr*  Cm  HtUckiiuan  was  desirous  that  justice 
dmrfd  he  done  to  all  parties,  and  particularly 
te  the  Government,  fur  their  conduct  in  the 
rucent  transactions.  Though  there  might  be  a 
4iibnnco  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  many 
of  Ike  measures  proposed  by  Government,  he 
thaaght  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
■pm  this  point — that  ministers  had  evinced 
every  anxiety  to  administer  relief  to  the  exist. 
lag  distress.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
mtesB  of  CUivemment  was  too  expensive,  and 
mit  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  make 
Ihsa  diaiaish  it. 

Mr.  Harriet  said,  when  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Inrkig)  had  stated  that  Government  had  rc- 
cti»e3  lightly  the  representations  of  distress 
which  had  been  made  to  it,  he  was  sure  that 
)n  ban.  friend  could  not  have  meant  what  he 
Slid;  for  no  solicitations  had  ever  been  re- 
ceived with  greater  patience  and  attention  than 
those  which  had  recently  been  made  to  Govem- 
■eaL  He  would  take  the  opportunity  of  s-iy- 
isf ,  that  if  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  and  his  rt.  hon.  friend  (ihe  Chancellor 
«f  the  Exchequer)  did  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quests then  made  to  them,  it  was  not  without 
giving  them  a  full,  patient,  and  elaborate  dis- 
css«itrii,  nor  without  being  convinced  that  they 
osght  not  for  public  reasons  to  be  acceded  to. 

The  reooloiion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  bon.  member  then  brought  in  the  Pro- 
■usMry  Notes*  hill,  which  was  read  a  first 
tioie. 


Bank  Charter  and  Promissory  Notes 

Acts. 

LORD&,  Tnva«nAT,  Fen.  16.  — This  bill 
having  heen  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time, 
sad  ihr  aecood  reading  ordered  for  to-morrow. 

The  Eari  of  iMuderdale  now  ro!«e  to  state, 
that  several  noble  lords  had  moved  for  sarh  in- 
fiifution  «u  they  thought  necessary,  before  the 
•ersad  reading  came  on ;  and  it  was  hi^ly  de- 
arahle  diat  their  lordships  and  the  public  should 
ha*s  every  possible  information  on  the  sub' 
j^t  before  the  di«cusiiion  took  place.  The 
■sst  issportant  part  of  the  information  which 
kad  heea  asoved  for  had  only  been  delivered 
Au  day«  sa  thai  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
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I  it  should  be  printed  and  placed  In  the  hands  of 
their  lordships  in  time  for  consideration  to« 
morrow.  He  believed  that  only  that  part  of  the 
information  which  the  noble  earl  himself  (Liver- 
pool) had  thought  necessary  was  yet  before  the 
bouse.  He  therefore  called  on  the  noble  earl  to 
say  whether  he  thought  it  right  to  proceed  with 
the  measure,  under  these  circumstances  ?  The 
noble  earl  would  surely  feel  that  the  expeditious 
forwarding  of  this  measure  was  nothing  in  im- 
portance, when  compared  to  the  necessity 
of  convincing  the  public  mind  that  their  lord- 
ships had  carefully  deliberated,  and  had  had  at 
least  decent  time  to  examine  and  digest  the  in- 
formation before  them. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool: — A  considerable  part 
of  the  information  necessary  for  throwing  a  due 
light  on  the  question,  had  already  been  many 
days  before  the  house,  and  was  printed.  It 
was  certainly  true  that  the  information  moved 
for  by  the  noble  marquis  (Lansdowne)  had  only 
been  brought  up  that  day,  and  that  further  in- 
formation moved  for  by  another  noble  lord, 
which  was  of  a  still  more  extensive  nature,  had 
not  yet  been  produced.  Rut,  with  regard  to 
all  that  description  of  information,  the  noble 
lord  most  be  aware  that  it  had  long  since  be- 
come matter  of  notoriety.  The  returns  mado 
that  day  respecting  bank  notes  and  bank- 
ruptcies  had  been  produced  elsewhere,  or  were 
to  be  found  in  various  publications.  It  was 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  prices  of  gold  and 
the  exchanges.  He  therefore  could  not  think 
that  the  noble  lord  had  suggested  any  ground 
for  putting  off  the  proceeding  which  had  been 
fixed  for  to-morrow,  nnd  which  was  not  the  ul- 
tiraate  decision,  but  merely  the  opening  of  the 
measure.  The  second  reading  was  Uie  first 
stage  of  discussion,  and  the  noble  lord  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion he  required  before  the  bill  passed  through 
its  other  stages.  He  was  always  ready  to  con- 
sult the  personal  convenienre  of  any  noble 
lord,  if  he  could  do  so  consistently  with  his 
public  duty  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  if, 
as  had  been  snid,  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
the  agitation  of  this  measure,  the  be  it  thing 
that  could  be  done  was  to  settle  the  queiition  as 
soon  as  possible,  consistently  with  a  full  and 
fair  discussion  of  the  question.  Ho  rould  not 
consent  to  delay  the  second  reading  on  the 
ground  of  mere  convenienre,  but  he  had  no 
wish  to  press  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  its  sub- 
sequent stages  in  any  wny  which  might  not 
leave  full  opportunity  for  the  most  deliberate 
consideration  which  could  b*  desired. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  been,  in  the  other 
house  nnd  their  lordships*,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  more  than  forty  years,  and  he  had  al- 
ways understood  that  the  second  reading  of  a 
bill  was' the  time  for  discussing  its  principle. 
Nay,  the  noble  lord  himself  had  In  that  house 
often  argued,  that  by  agreeing  to  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill,  their  lordships  became  pledged 
to  its  principle.  It  seemed,  however,  that  all 
tliis  doctrine  was  now  to  be  done  away,  and 
that  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  was  to  be 
merely  the  opening  of  the  measure.  He  did 
not  plead  for  delay  from  a  wish  to  consult  any 
personal  convenience  of  his  own.  He  was  as 
ready  to  go  into  the  discussion  now  as  he  would 
be  on  Monday.  But  delay  was  surely  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  to  the  public, 
being  assured  that  their  lordships  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  discussion  with  complete  informa- 
tion, and  after  having  been  allowed  full  time  to 
digest  it. 
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toAit  wlilcli  poMtd  tbroogh  the  Cofttom-hooie, 
hi  m  aware  that  considerable  quantities  left 
(becosHtry  throagfa  other  channels — as,  for  in- 
ttace,  the  tmu  paid  to  smogf^lers  fur  contra- 
bnd  goods;  and  the  money  vi^htch  the  passen- 
l«riott  board  venels  might  have  in  their  pock- 
eii.  Taking,  therefore,  the  sam  of  7,000,0001., 
wUch  had  been  lawfully  exported  in  the  regular 
wtj,  aid  adding  Co  it  the  sum  of  3,000,0001. 
■•re  as  the  amount  of  the  rest, — and  this  he 
kiiew  was  a  most  extravagant  calculation  *, — 
tkrirlofdifaips  would  have  to  deduct  10,000,0001., 
H  the  amount  of   coin   exported,   from    the 
S5A)0jD00l.  Issoed  bv  the  Mint,  and  there  would 
ke  IS^OOOgOOOI.  as  the  amount  which  remained 
iitfe  country.    Then  they  all  kuew  that  since 
tkenonth  of  November,  in  the  last  year,  up- 
wirds  of  a  million  had  been  re-imported.    8o 
iat, according  to  this  calculation,  there  could 
IM  ke  in  the  country  at  present  less  than  six- 
iees  millions  of  gold  coin,  to  fill  the  place  of 
Ik  anall   note    currency.    Besides,    circum- 
iliDces  had  occurred  which  had  partly  antici- 
psled,  and  thereby  considerably  facilitated,  the 
proposed  alteration.    Their  lordships  might  re- 
■enher  the  alarm  which  bad  been  created  in 
At  cnuntry  some  time  ago,  by  the  circumstance 
•f  a  banker  in  Bristol  refusing  to  pay  his  notes 
iigold$  and  this  having  been  acted  upon  in 
Laidoo,  the  alarm  soon  spread  throughout  the 
kagdom,  and  the  consequence   was,   that  it 
threw  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  into  the 
csaMry.     Now,    therefore,    looking    at    the 
•■•vnt  of  the  paper  in  circulation, — -looking  at 
the  amount  of  the  coin  issued  by  the  Mint  since 
1819— he  did  not  not  entertain  the  remotest 
iamkt  that  there  was  quite  a  sufficient  quantity 
sf  coin  in  the  country  to  justify  Government  in 
nbstitatiog  a  gold  for   a  paper  circulation. 
They  did  not  mean,  however,  that  the  paper 
cwrency  was  to  be  withdrawn  at  once  ;  it  was 
lobe  done  gradually  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
three  years,  so  that  the  country  notes  would 
tdU  continue  to  circulate  until  (supposing  even 
that  there  were  not  enough  of  coin  In  the  coun- 
try to  supply  their  place)  a  sufficient  quantity 
could  be  procured.     However,  looking  nt  the 
example  of  Lancashire  and  London,  all  difficul- 
ties on  the  subject  completely  vanished.     Why 
did  gold   circulate  there  ? — Because  they  had 
no  paper  currency.     Why  was  there  no  gold  in 
•Cher  places? — Because  they  bad  a  paper  cur- 
rency.    No  fact  had  been  more  clearly   esta- 
hliihed  by  all  experience  on  the  subject  than 
this — that  gold  and  paper  never  would  circu- 
bie    cogecber.     These   were   the  grounds    on 
which  he  submitted  his  first  measure  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house.     It  was  proposed,  as 
the  means  of  making  the  evils  felt  at  an  earlier 
period,  whenever  an  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchaages  took  place,  by  which  the  great  mass 
of  che  people  would  be  protected  from  its  ef- 
fects.   But   then   it  would  be    said,    *'  That 
measure  of  itself  will  be  inadequate  ;  you  ought 
to  go  farther :  that  is  doing  much,  but  it  is  not 
doing  enough."    But  though  he   preferred  a 
metallic  to  a  paper  currency  in  small  transac- 
fions,  still  be  admitted  that  a  system  of  banking, 
ertablished  on  sound  principles,  was  attended 
wilk  couTenience  and  benefit.    The  measure, 
however,  which  he  had  to  propose  on  this  sub- 

*   The   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ap- 
to  have   reckoned    this   sum    at    only 
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jcct,  he  granted,  was  but  a  half  measure  :  and 
why  was  it  so  ?  Because  their  lordtdiips  would 
recollect,  they  had  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  contend  with.  This  was 
an  obstacle  to  their  going  farther  at  present : 
they  ought  to  go  farther  Hhenever  they  could  ; 
but  the  question  now  was,  were  their  lordships, 
although  they  could  not  go  so  far  as  they  wished 
at  present,  to  go  as  far  as  they  could  ?  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  objected  to,  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  it  was  calculated  to  do  too  lit- 
tle good.  But  surely  if  it  would  do  some  good, 
and  no  harm,  that  was  a  groundless  objection. 
The  present  system  of  banking  laws  in  this 
country  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  ab- 
surd that  ever  was  invented ;  it  was  in  the  teeth 
of  all  sound  policy  or  common  sense.  It  had 
grown  up  gradually,  and  was  not  the  result  of 
any  original  plan.  He  could  easily  conceive 
one  or  two  s)'Stems  founded  upon  reason  and 
good  policy,  which  might  be  adopted  by  banks ; 
as,  for  instance,  let  them  have  a  system  of  li- 
berty, permitting  any  number  of  partners  ;  or 
let  them  have  a  system  of  restriction,  founded 
on  conditions  of  indemnity  or  security,  so  that 
the  public  had  a  chance  of  being  secure.  In 
America,  one  of  those  systems  was  acted  upon  : 
for  instance,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  they 
had  IS  chartered  banks,  and  no  others  were 
allowed  ;  and  the  moment  any  one  of  them  be- 
came unable  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  it 
was  dischartercd.  The  other  system  to  which 
he  had  alluded  was  one  of  entire  liberty;  and 
they  both  answered  the  same  purpose  in  the 
end  ;  because  in  a  certain  time  respectable 
banks  would  be  established,  composed  of  a 
number  of  wealthy  individuals,  or  formed  on 
the  principle  of  joint-stock  companies;  and 
these  would  expel  the  weaker  or  less  solvent 
banks ;  so  that  in  the  end  it  would  come  to  the 
same  thing.  In  London  the  only  notes  in  cir- 
culation were  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  this  effect  was  not  produced  by  tho 
operation  of  law,  for  any  other  bank  in  London 
was  at  liberty  to  issue  notes  as  well  as  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  the  reason  why  the  private 
bankers  of  London  did  not  issue  notes  was, 
because  the  public  would  not  take  them,  whilst 
they  could  get  those  of  tiic  Bank  of  England,  in 
which  they  had  more  confidence.  So  if  tlierc 
were  chartered  banks  iu  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  immediately  absorb  the  whole  circula- 
tion of  the  country.  Therefore,  by  either  of 
those  systems,  the  olject  of  security  would  bo 
attained;  but  what  was  the  system  in  existence 
at  present  ?  Why,  the  must  rotten,  the  most 
insecure,  the  very  worst  in  every  R'spect  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived.  Any  petty 
tradesman,  any  cobbler  or  cheesemonger,  how- 
ever destitute  of  property,  mif^ht  set  up  a 
bank  in  any  place;  whilst  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, however  large  their  capital,  or  a  number 
of  individuals,  however  respectable  and  wealthy 
they  might  be,  were  precluded  from  so  doing. 
Let  them,  then,  either  continue  the  system  of 
restriction  iu  point  of  number,  but  qualify  it 
by  condition  ;  or  else  allow  full  liberty  of 
number:  so  that  whichever  they  adopted,  the 
public  might  have  security  for  their  property. 
The  beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  one 
of  these  systems  was  manifested  by  its  effects 
in  Scotland.  He  might  be  told  that  it  was  in 
vain  for  him  to  look  to  the  example  of  that 
country,  because  they  had  no  power  of  grant- 
ing charters.  He  admitted  they  had  not,  unless 
the   Bank  of  England  were  to  give  up    iU 
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\j  bfiOOfiOOi*  of  capital  comio^  in- 
to Che  market  Mumall j  as  a  caodlSitte  for  new 
cBploymmti  and  as  its  tendency  was  to  set 
apecalation  afloat,  so  its  operation  within  tlie 
last  year  had  been  to  call  out  IIJOOOJOOOL  of 
capital,  which  were  exiiausted  in  foreign  loans, 
IB  BiBiBf ,  in  speculations  of  silk,  linen,  cotton, 
aad  other  articles.    The  exhaustion  of  this  ca- 
pital had  again  led  to  a  reduction  of  prices 
•qaal  to  oae-fifih.    The  inevitable  consequence 
was  ft  dimiantion  of  credit,  and  thence  came  a 
hU  of  prices  in  the  fixed  securities.    The  S  per 
ceatSb  were  before  at  07,  and  land  at  S3  years' 
porchaae;  circumstances  changed,  and  the  3 
per  centiu  were  at  80,  land  at  not  more  than  SO 
years'  purchase.    It  was  impossible  that  all  this 
cosld  be  done  so  suddenly  without  producing 
Bumy  stoppages*    Some  among  the  best  houses 
vsre  nearly  crippled,  while  bankruptcy  at  once 
•fertoek  the  unsound  dealer,  who  had  habitu- 
ally depended   on   accommodation.-— Now  for 
Ihe  remedies  proposed  by  the  Government.    He 
wiihed  to  know  if  the  administration  had  left 
Ike  country  alone,  what  might  at  this  time  have 
lees  the  amount  of  the  loss  ?   He  would  venture 
tsmvaot 8^00(1,0001.  altogether.    Things  would 
lapioly  have  come  round,  and  the  industry  of 
the  country  would  by  this  time  have  been  again 
actively  engaged.    But  the  noble  lord  cho^e  to 
Mt  oat  an  alarming  statement  in  the  speech 
nroai  the  throne,  deprecating  the  causes  of  the 
evil,  and  in  the  same  speech,  and  the  address 
voted  in  answer,  it  was  clearly  declared  that 
seme  measures  on  the  part  of  Government  were 
sbsslately  necessary.    He  put  it  to  the  noble 
carl  and  to  the  house,  to  calculate,  before  that 
relief  could  possibly  reach  the  public,  what 
■ast  he  the  loss  in  staying  the  tranxactioDs  of 
every  kind  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  so  active  and  wealthy  a  community,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  alarming  denunciation,  and 
then  to  say  if  that  loss  was  not  greater  than  all 
the  evils  to  which  the  new  remedies  were  to  be 
applied.     For  bis  (Lord  Lauderdale's)   part, 
he  could  not  see  those  symptoms  of  a  chief 
agency  in  the  country  banks  to  the  production 
or  the  present  evils.    He  saw,  at  the  time,  men 
of  all  parties  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  other 
house,  joining  in  the  schemes,  and  strengthening 
^  opmion  entertained  of  those  schemes  by  the 
public,  with  the  authority  of  their  names.     Why 
was  there  nothing  done  tovi^ards  redressing  this 

Eievance  as  well  as  the  over-issues  of  country 
inks?  Had  the  Government  put  the  Bubble 
Act  into  execution  ?  The  noble  lord  might  say 
that  the  Bubble  Act  afforded  no  security.  If 
so,  why  had  he  not  proposed  some  measure 
which  would  have  been  effective.  The  noble 
lord  was  well  aware  that  many  members  in 
BMKt  of  the  great  offices,  not  excepting  that  of 
Ihe  Secretary  of  State,  were  speculators  in  the 
scheming  companies,  but  no  precatinnary  roea- 
Hreahad  been  taken,  although  he  (Lord  Lau- 
derdale) and  others  had  exerted  themselves  to 
their  utmost  in  undeceiving  the  country :  day 
after  day  had  be  teased  the  house  with  prophe- 
cies whKh  bad  been  but  too  fully  realized. — 
The  noble  earl  had  taken  the  amount  of  coin 
sctually  in  circulation  at  16,000,0001.  How  the 
asble  earl  got  at  that  knowledge  was  beyond  his 
ability  to  conceive,  and  so  it  was  how  the  noble 
earl  succeeded  in  getting  any  return  at  all, 
aMch  more  of  the  exact  quantity  exported, 
which  the  noble  earl  had  put  at  7,000,0001. 
Tktayearaagohe  (Lord  Lauderdale)  had  called 
fw  thataccouQt,  and  ho  was  answered,  that  since 
Sm.l8M. 


the  coin  was  allowed  by  law  to  bo  exported 
without  being  sworn  to,  no  register  had  been 
kept  of  the  amounts.    He  would  not,  however, 
dispute  the  account  of  the  noble  earl.  The  noble 
earl  should  remember  that,  in  respect  to  ih6 
country  banks,  it  did  not  require  a  capital  of 
more  than  1,000,0001.  to  keep  op  a  circulation 
of  6,000,0001.  of  notes.    While  this  6,000,0001. 
might  have,  and  was  supposed  to  have,  its  se- 
curity on  only  1,000,0001.  of  property,  the  noble 
earl  was  going  to  make  a  demand  on  capital 
to  the  extent  of  5,000,0001.,  which  the  country 
bankers  must  call  up.    This  must  create  a  fur- 
ther demand  for  coin  to  the  extent  of  6,000,OOOL 
— The  noble  earl  talked  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies with  an  Increased  number  of  partners, 
as  one  remedy.    If  the  noble  lord  could  find  men 
ready  to  embark  in  those  schemes  in  greater 
numbers  than  hitherto  allowed  by  law,  he  would 
own  himself  to  have  greatly  mistaken  the  sub- 
ject.    If  at  any  time  the  noble  earl  could  find 
six  men  or  more  who  were  ready  to  embark 
their  whole  property  with  the  chaqce  of  divid- 
ing it  to  the  last  shilling  in  case  of  failure- 
taking  into  account,  too,  the  variety  of  temper, 
and  disposition  of  men,  and  the  sense  of  risk,— • 
it  would  very  much  confound  all  his  previous 
calculations.    He  knew  that  such  establishments 
had  been  attempted,  and  one  of  them  had  been 
set  on  foot  last  summer.    They  did  him  the 
honour  of  applying  to  him  to  be  their  governor! 
and  stated,  that  as  they  only  wished  for  the 
honour  of  his  patronage  and  advice  in  directing 
their  affairs,  they  did  not  mean  to  call  upon  him 
at  all  as  a  sharer.     His  reply  was,  that  he  felt 
the  compliment  which  they  intended  for  him, 
but,  as  he  certainly  never  could  be  brought  to 
embark  his  property  in  such  a  scheme,  still  less 
would  he  assist  it  with  the  sanction  of  his  name, 
and  make  himself  a  decoy-duck.    Tlie  increase 
in  the  number  of  partners  would  add  no  secu- 
rity to  the  country  banks.    The  richest  partner- 
ship ever  known   in  any  joint-stock  bank  in 
Scotland  was  that  of  Douglas,  Herring,  and 
Co.,  and  they  failed  in  1772.— Amongst  other 
things  which  the  noble  earl    had   not  touched 
upon,  was  the  effect  of  the  Mint  regulations. 
The  seignorage  on  silver  was  too  heavy,  and 
Government  would  not  allow  any  body  to  issue 
silver  but  itself.    At  a  time  when  they  appeared 
so  anxious  to  withdraw  the  II.  notes,  and  to  let 
in  gold,  why  did  they  not  allow  a  free  mint  in 
silver  as  well  as  a  free  mint  in  gold  ?    The  noble 
lord  had  at  one  time  published  a  book  on  the 
subject,  which  contained  one  of  the  most  ridi- 
culous arguments  on  this  subject  that  he  had 
ever  met  with.     It  was  contended  in  tliat  book, 
that  as  we  were  richer  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  we  required  a  more  valuable  stan- 
dard;  silver  might  do  for  the  people  of  the 
Continent,  but  gold  must  be  our  standard.     It 
mi^ht  as  well  be  argued,  that  as  we  were  in  a 
greater  desrrec  than  other  people  manufacturers 
of  broad-cloth,  we  ought  to  have  a  longer  yard 
to  measure  by.    To  exclude  the  silver  standard, 
which  was  common  to  all  Europe  bei^ides,  was 
to  the  last  degree  absurd,  when  considered  in 
detail.    It  was  the  pride  of  his  lordhhip's  admi- 
nistration that  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
had  been  concluded  with  the  independent  states 
of  South  America.      But  some  of  the  returns 
from  South  America  would  be  made  in  silver 
ingots,  which  would  necessarily  be  conveyed 
to  the  Continent,  where  there  was  a  free  market, 
while    the    seignorage     amounted    to    a    tax 
of    H   per   cent.      He   racollectod   arguing 
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■»««r  le  CiiMiilt  r^  it  'u  >?  -nuie 
—  ^HBH!  -I  ■■r^j  le  siiM3Mfti*-viift~p^:inx 
ni  iM?  aamicariini  if  "jiu  3ian  tu  ^cnttaoiiL 

wiiA  OHins  aMnniattBrat  diui  die  3iBi  jf  -"x- 
fimrfiB^  ai  diat  cnunrnr  a  » LMniy  Utr  eriit 
wnick  4iiiT  'xxicPTt  m  :£>».  BbuK'-siom  bhu 
in  cnageamz  drcnlmaua  a  Srudanii.  aod  si- 
i^v^  oad  flesii :  liiir  sever,  'ic^i  in 
'laci  die  Jin*r^rr*acv  jf 

J.  imt  dfca  i£  v^;»  •xerte^ 
adnuireii.  in  a  verv  ^rmyer  vaj.  CiTOun 
hmi  fBK«n  iflKurd  wnca  vrr*?  jav-ioie.  ac  :lks 
•ptiun  jf  ±e  jHTTxe^.  tf!Ctii*r  in  ii  ■■■■  w  at 
ax  aaadia  wma  The  iw.  i*fmnng  angfisc  sc 
ftv*f  p«r  crat.  Piuve  3ua»  ma  jwn  rttry 
peri;  aliuii«b«ii  iiy  in  ic:  4f  jmniamtrtL, 
fiir  aure»  jf  LL  ami  :S.  ^janie  m  irannit. 
hmd  bteitn  in  cvcuinoiHi  Ji  ^ciiland  'snr^  l< 
CD  t^  pre  peat  tinie.  Tidiaut  my  ncawimii 
tu  the  pnbiic  ar  !ua»  tD  dw  puur.  ir 
«f  an;  «xc!M»  tif  uia**^  nir  moie  ?ari  w^nM 
«p«  why  he  oiii  aot  beiievf  ^nc  j 
cumpanie*  wuold  siiLe 
plHiKii  llnw  ttxj  ««*rv 
Of  diirty  c\Mmurj  lmnk»  iiev«ta 
«r  juinc  stuck  cump^auf^^r  dfe 

jMiUCTsaiiw  jf  aior  -ir  i^t 
•re  dre-*  Vm  -einr? 
c^mrtervd  'ir  juuic  mjck  3aaA3  =  B« 
die  auie*ft  if  dk>  «iae  «in«  a:»  ipNiti  a»  die  ime* 
•f  die  jiiier.  Bat  want  vi»  dk*  aamr*  -if  dHt 
vcariri  =  TV  re  was  lu  ja:i*  ai  Sriilani. 
wiedier  tu  Eiiinbur^  'ir  xn^  jiaer  Tart  if  die 
kin:*^in«,  die  4;:eaH  jf  vinrrY  nii  aiic  aie^c  ^ 
a^nra  jf  dw«idttfr!iaai4j»  a:  iL'arft  rvh.**  z  week. 
vVa  diev  iacervrbL.-i<»'i  die  iii&r*i  «*m''i  r^; 
!le*(l  -if  ifncil  -idlL'rS  lair «.'«*.  iflti  die  lalrioc** 
WIS  -jaii  in  f uii  ir  lu  -  la  Eaira.nL.  Hiw 
cjti'a  "ht*r^  ^Tfr  j«i  i_i  i« -••-*->#mtf  i  uti  juw 
r.iiuit  :iit»7  ii-n.-**  i.ij  ^pi.Tt  r^im  .*•.  -rfkjma 
dh»7  ir:eai3C  xa.  »*  '--si*.ie  ic  :Vir  1*1  tujih-. 
v^^*i  die;  aiusc  lannviuu^-'^i  laJam-';  "Se  ac- 
ri«nc  ji  cx^  ir  ^d.*  :n  fca^raou  -  li  £ict. 
dMT*  3e«-r  lad  je-n  aa  j¥rr-ww»f  if  ritxt  ?»- 
3»»r.  Tini.  le  iiiiew,  wi*  ca^ruiu'^^'i  7  7  some 
jKrwwi^  Wirt  xjfl-i-nMi  11  3e  '-^r;  ie-7''7  «k;lltf«i 
■*ii  -tfc*  «x.i^.*i:t.     A  111  ie«^r  ie  r  •«."»!  jwc  avuid 

••►^mttit.  wi*  :••  aarear  31  t*ie  f^wnr^t  lt*« 

«>«9ft     B'lr  aa  dh*  E.«in(i  i-^i  R  *«  w  V'Mild  QiK 

i«  ^iimMeit  Mfi.-jfi  >  *AT'j  &>  uiMrxct  tVir 

'■vi^ioii  -n  die  .:i*.irhp  wi^vi  dfc  w— .r-r  ie^ai- 

vt  x  ut-T-jmstr*  f.ir  neir  v'-i^!^*  :»»  7«rf«e  10 

*tN»    lar'.laaei'SLr;    4ri«:i'*^i]a-»  4a   die   «a6j<xt 

.trt-w  v^r»  sie-a.  rV  4x*ii-r — 'oc  «c*  va^  tike 

*■  »**»*-niii^  3n  j«ir-.aa«:  *  -la:  ie  a*tji»:Wa  a*  k» 

49(nuifM— ^orf  j»i  jtAed  dt'"»  article  ia  a  iepa> 

far«»  ;»«aipaler.  arf  kai  *.'at  a  j-jc«  ta  --aci  #f 

fhi»  vemniT*  -if  3.»ri  >.«<«tf^  jf  ya^  a3ie=c.     I1 

rtiar  tr-.K.e  Ae  w-.ter  a^vx-<-jd  a  vest  ^itra- 

'M'ttinar;    7rap>.'Hi:L^ia>--fi:ra.?r.:.aa-^    firvai   it5 

frt^4     tiia.r/ara*5    m     p,,i-t    a^  tai^t.  asii   lo 

U^   •a?rMrtMU7    f-a«     i3    U'rai    aV*jrJ.r» 

m    pmar   ^f  ar^oea*.     Tbe   wntrr  *aid.  -  "l 

•  M  v«<-a  ant^d  wi-j  e,.  parxfrapft   vkkk 

•o-3^ar^   in    u^   a-wipaf^ri  r-Iau**   to   ike 

irmvb^M   aad  Uabiiirj    of    i^    Scor»:^    haalLs 

4>irji%  rte   iar«  roav'aivoa.       I  wi'.l   sot  -»a^ 

•  f   Cw   ^rutd  to   vfcifh    I    rrffr.   tW)^ 

^■r«  ««r*»  •«  ijie   brisk  of  de-ftn<. 

timm.  ^c  «n4o«bMdl7  iW  j  were  ■  a  titaaiM 

m  ««rj  ^«nt  4Mc«r.    If  tkc  ■« 


pnjvHi.    BaC 


<MC  die  ciMntr*.    Ib 
bitffaBevift  wbc^  k 
wfil  tnktf  ap  ail  dbr 

^ain-  «ars  art  can  A»  «• 
ni.**  W  24  dii»  a  protff  «f 
dmt  diuae  Voakinc 

weft  relief  ««xe  in  a 
It  ajipeapfd  rffeit  iWk 
die\r  aid  had  the  fal&iMC  yiniiili   c— i^nce  to 
die  'MTviv^Ji  -if  rile  «K«rir^  otfrred.     Leakiif 
t»i  ne  pri*'»HiuL  caaiaia  ef  ik»  pei»ple  of  Seal- 
^id.  le  "m-v*  wry  :&at  ai^  <M:e  ««»«id  eipect  l» 
■Hp-r  Tsem  r'uic  •JUt  <jf  iSieir  wa**   tJ  aMtt  tkrir 
:  \v3dt:  au  iHie  v^a  d  «npp*«e  tint,  in  a  CM- 
val-tc  ntftid.  die;  wiald.  «i:lte«t  aay  allf  aiiM 
M  dh".r  ..'wa  iBcer^««.«  «ad;  tW  fM^  af  tkck 
5'vad«  a^iMe.b^  k'epmc  tfte^e  IL  9m4  SL 
n   civir   hnaiisfw  if  ifte;    ■nnciaed  tke; 
l*  «f';  M  wfer  %;  «ack  a  pncee^inf.     B«l  ikt 
^ct  wx-k  dbi:  :^  P^^P^^  ^  Scodani  were  pcr- 
fevc^v  ia:i*lied  wici  eW  carrenr;.     Wk;,ikM, 
^^Oid  die  lubie  <ar{  appi;  ti*  tkai  raanif?  a 
rvawii;  wkicii  W  fMad  ic  aecewanr  Hamartia 
$ir  db;  parptiM*  af  rraAcatia;  a  Aneaae  ikal 
kapDeii««i  to   be   pmalest  ia  tkH?     .i«  wrfl 
aivrit  a  p^^aciaa  «te  kai  cared  aar  af  ikrii 
UKtfaiki?!»  «if  a  pail  A:  t  i!t«p»e  k%  a  vialeat  ■»• 
ixcoie,  preKnbe  it  ia  all  case*.    It  waald  m 
urao^.  if  ckat  pk;<»u-ia=,  lta«aii|r  be«B  calM 
n   b>  attrad  oo»-  «if  ikp  rt.  re«er««d  prrlaira 
«ppuH<t^.    ikkiald    <a;.    **  I   kate    area   aatl 
^ictf'Iea:  eiecr»  pradncf^  k;  this  ■wpfeine^ 
aa-i,  a*  I  ka««  aaocaied  hv  lard  aack-a-aae,  I 
B»»t  ^  perautt««l  to  anaiat  ;on  nho'*  vlaafk* 
ter  — alttea^  tk^  rtnettwl  prelate'*  a|pe  aai 
a«tfeataM  Bii4[kt  ^airl;  kc  sappoard  ta  eseapt 
kins  feoa»  ike  me<t^tx  af  aMaf  anck  a  aiedica* 
laac^ter'.     I  a  tke  raane  af  tkp  iiirat' 
to  vtK'k  ikr  ««kjc«i  af  Ike  carreary  mot 
cHe  rtce.  ke  aoald  lake  aa  oppartanil}  af  «!• 
piairiajT  fail;  to  ikeir  lard«kipa  ike  ralaadly 
ak.ck  aa  ex:r«Hoa  la  Scotland  of  Che  aaklt 
^arl**  priaciple  a  as  like!;  fa   prodvce.— Hc 
kaJ  ao«  Amc  kb  atnait  to  canai 
tkipa—lo.  tfai 
caaM  mi  fkt  WQwrj,  Md  M,  *M 
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wo«ld  create  a  great  degree  of  sufibring.  The 
lUieaaa  really  arose  from  a  |;reat  extra  sapply 
of  capital  in  the  first  place,  and  a  great  eitra 
denand  for  it  in  the  second ;  and  such  being  its 
origin,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  measure 
BOW  propooed  would  not  remove  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  said,  that  the 
^aestion  before  the  bouse  diyided  itself  into 
two  points :  the  one  was  the  means  adopted  bjr 
GovenMnent  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  re- 
fief  of  the  country ;  the  second  was  the  propo- 
iifioB  for  administering,  if  not  a  complete,  at 
least  a  powerful  remedy  against  a  future  re- 
evrence  of  t|ie  present  ruinous  disorder.  These 
different  measures  were  totally  distinct,  and 
rested  on  different  grounds.  One  of  tbem  as- 
snned  to  be  founded  on  a  recurrence  to  the  old 
ndwise  principle  of  placing  the  credit  and 
cirrency  of  the  country  on  a  sound  and  perma- 
•Mt  foundation  i  while  the  other  was  admitted 
to  be  a  departure  from  an  established  principle, 
jsitiied  by  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  case. 
He  woald,  in  the  first  place,  call  the  attention 
sf  their  lordships  to  the  latter  measure — that 
which  had  been  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
Baak.  That  measure  had  been  only  determined 
ta  hi  the  course  of  the  last  few  days,  and  they 
had  that  night,  for  the  first  time,  received  correct 
iaromation  on  the  subject  from  the  noble  earl. 
Admitting  that  the  distress  of  the  commercial 
world  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  as  justified 
the  Government  in  interfering,  wiih  respect  to 
ftat  which  was  the  common  concern  of  all  men, 
still  he  must  disapprove  of  the  present  mea- 
sure. What,  then,  was  the  evil  which  was  to 
be  reaiedied?  It  was  not  the  absence  of  mo- 
ney, bat  the  want  of  confidence  in  a  certain 
class  of  individuals  who  required  to  be  relieved. 
To  correct  this  sUte  of  things,  the  Bank  had 
been  sent  Into  the  market  to  purchase 
<iffXMXX)L  of  Ezchequer-bills.  Such  a  pur- 
chase  anst  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
BMu-ket,  namely,  that  of  adding  2,000,0001.  to 
the  currency  already  in  circulation  ;  but  it  did 
■ot  follow  that  the  2,000>0001.  would  find  their 
vay — so  immediately  at  least  as  could  be  wish- 
ed--to  those  parties  who  were  the  objects  of 
rdieC  This  Issue  could  have  no  other  effect 
at  the  moment,  except  to  assist  speculations  in 
the  market.  It  would  aid  the  speculations  of 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  trafficking  in  Kx- 
rheqner-bills,  but  would  not  find  its  way  into  the 
cofers  of  individuals,  who,  supposing  their  pro- 
perty and  iheir  difiereot  securities  good  and  so- 
lid at  any  other  time,  were  distressed,  because 
those  securities  were  not  available  at  the  pre- 
leat  moment.  This  measure  would,  therefore, 
&il,  in  a  great  degree,  in  administering  imme- 
diale  relief.  The  roost  efficient  course  would 
have  been  to  follow  the  example  which  had 
heea  set  in  1793.  In  doing  this,  ministers 
woald  havebad  the  benefit  of  experience  ;  tliey 
would  have  known  that  the  plan  then  adopted, 
however  objectionable  in  point  of  principle, 
had  heea  before  attended  with  the  effect  which 
it  was  hoped  would  follow  from  it,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  ultimate  loss  accruing  from 
Ihe  plaa. — lie  should  now  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  question,  in  order  to  enter  on  the  consi- 
deration of  the  larger  and  more  important  topic 
—he  meant  that  view  of  the  subject  which  re- 
lated Co  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  which  treated 
of  a  permanent  remedy  for  it.  One  of  the  ditfi- 
calties  which  had  been  urged  against  a  nuble 
•vl(Uverpool)  and  others,  who  were  convinced 
te  iho  pretaat  ttato  of  things  called  for  a  di- 


rect interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
might,  he  conceived,  be  easily  answered.  It 
had  been  repeatedly  asked,  *^  Why  should  you 
interfere  with  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  a 
paper  circulation  more  than  in  any  other  busi- 
ness?*' Now,  advocate  as  he  was  for  the 
general  principles  of  free  trade,  he  could  see 
no  connexion  whatever  between  those  principles 
and  the  principles  which  governed  the  circula- 
tion. He  could  not  maintain  the  principles  on 
which  free  trade  proceeded  without  admitting 
this  exception,  that,  with  respect  to  those  regu- 
lations which  governed  the  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  and,  of  course,  the  property  of 
men,  it  was  fitting  for  Government,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  to  interpose.  If  the  le- 
gislature were  allowed  to  alter  weights  and 
measures  which  were  used  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  country,  he  conceived  it  to 
be  quite  clear,  that  it  was  equally  within  their 
power  to  interpose  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  in- 
dividuals, either  coin,  or  that  which,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  they  were  compelled  to 
receive  as  coin,  to  the  extent  and  to  the  full 
real  value  of  that  which  their  labour  or  their 
merchandise  ought  to  command.  They  ought  to 
receive  the  full  real  value,  not  a  nominal  and 
fictitious  value;  and  the  legislature  certainly 
had  a  right  to  effect  that  object.  Admitting 
the  necessity  of  this  interference  —  he  was  of 
opinion,  in  common  with  every  enlightened  per- 
son in  the  country,  that  the  evil  was  inherent  in 
the  system  as  it  now  stood.  Some  individuals, 
however,  thought  that  the  present  was  not  a  pro- 
per moment  for  the  discussing  and  setting  at  rest 
this  important  question.  They  contended  that 
a  period  of  greater  calm  and  tranquillity  ought 
to  be  selected  for  that  purpose.  He  knew  not 
what  the  noble  earl  felt  on  the  subject ;  but  if 
by  any  means  the  legislature  could,  for  a  period 
of  six  months  or  a  year,  suspend  the  wheel  of 
currency,  and  put  a  chain  and  drag  on  it,  so 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  would 
be  in  the  same  situation  as  it  was  at  the  present 
moment,  he  would  not  object  to  the  delay.  But 
they  all  knew  that  when  the  wheel  of  circulation 
was  out  of  order,  it  could  not  be  made  to  stand 
still  in  the  way  which  be  had  described;  and  if  it 
were  admitted,  as  he  believed  and  trusted  it  was 
admitted  by  all,  that  there  was  an  indispensable 
necessity  for  altering  the  system  of  the  cur- 
rency, it  was  for  the  legislature  to  consider 
whether  it  was  not  far  less  galling  to  impose 
those  fetters  when  the  members  were  contracted, 
rather  than  to  select  a  period  when  they  would 
be  distended  and  enlarged,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  im- 
pose those  necessary  restraints.  He  thought  a 
full  case  had  been  made  out  for  Parliament  to 
act,  and  to  act  at  once  ;  and,  when  he  looked  to 
the  state  of  disorder  which  prevailed,  arising 
partly  from  speculation  and  partly  from  the 
currency  (on  which  he  would  presently  say  a 
word  or  two  with  reference  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  friend),  he  thought  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  proceed  with  too  much  celerity. 
When  such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  was 
it  matter  of  exaggeration  to  inquire,  whether 
there  had  not  been,  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace — without  any  circumstance  from  abroad 
that  could  affect  or  alter  the  internal  condition 
of  the  country — was  it,  be  demanded,  too  much 
to  ask,  whether  there  had  not  been  effected,  in 
that  time  of  calm  and  tranquillity,  a  greater 
change  and  convulsion  in  the  mercantile  pro- 
perty of  Great  Britain,  than  had  been  effected 
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fhMi  tbo«e  wUch  ptrlUment  was  now  upon  the 
poiat  Af  adopting,  and  which,  If  passed,  would 
greatly  have  limited  the  mischiefs  that  had  ac- 
crued.   He  objected  to  the  power  of  issuing 
•■Ball  notes,  on  the  principle  that  it  was  tan- 
tUBOont  to  tlie  dangerous  power  of  coining  to 
saaDllmited  extent.     He  entirely  agreed  with 
the  noble  lord  who  had  preceded  him,  that  the 
present  was  the  mostsuitable  and  advantageous 
petiod  tbat  could  be  selected  for  the  change. 
In  JBSlice  and  in  mercy  to  the  country  bankers 
IhnBtelTes,  parliament  was  bound  not  to  lose 
tin  opportunity.    If  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
vert to  their  former  circulation,  the  pressure 
wssld  he.  greater  when  they  were  at  any  sub. 
le^neot  time  called  upon  to  contract  it.    At 
pssent,  too,  they  would  save  the  proportion  of 
tfaap  duties  they  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  pay.    The  quantity  of  gold  required  to  sup- 
fly  the  place  of  the  notes,  would  be  small  in 
wsportlon  to  the  contraction  of  the  circulation. 
Tme  or  four  millions  would  be  all  that  would 
he  called  for  in  the  course  of  three  years  to 
provide  for  the  country  circulation.    Surely, 
that  was  not  a  sum  which  could  excite  any 
great  alarm.     The    measures   now   proposed 
irrre  calculated  to  put  the  currency  of  the 
country  permanently  on  a  solid  foundation,  and 
prevent  for  the  future  all  ruinous  fluctuations 
sf  prices. 

Lard  BUeniwoMgh: — The  measures  at  pre- 
sent proposed,  as  he  understood  them,  were 
three  i  one  intended  to  afford  immediate  relief, 
and  the  other  two  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  evil  under  which  the  country  laboured. 
New  the  measure  of  relief,  he  thought,  was  in- 
luflcient.  It  would  not  relieve  those  classes 
who  were  most  deserving  of  assistance.  The 
itotreei  of  tbo  country  at  this  time  was  not  pe- 
ciUarly  commercial,  but  general ;  and  the 
acamre  of  assistance  would  not  reach  those 
who,  by  the  fault  of  others  and  by  no  specnla- 
tisn  of  their  own,  had  become  involved. — 
With  reference  to  the  second  measure,  the  es- 
tabUahment  of  a  new  description  of  country 
hanks,  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  had  seemed 
to  regret  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant 
charters.  He  (Lord  Ellenborough)  had  not 
quite  the  same  feeling ;  and,  for  the  formation 
generally  of  joint  stock  banks,  the  events  of 
the  last  few  years  had  not  led  him  to  look  with 
aa  eye  of  great  favour  upon  joint  stock  esta- 
hUrinncnts.  As  it  was  impossible,  however,  to 
^subt  that  the  noble  earl  was  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  restriction,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
Into  the  present  bill,  out  of  which  joint 
banking  companies  might  arise,  a  provi- 
had  not  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  such  companies  in  their  operations. 
The  measure  for  putting  an  end  to  the  circula- 
tion of  small  notes  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
was  a  measure  only  of  justice  and  humanity  to 
ibe  poorer  classes,  and  therefore  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  it;  but  still  approving  of  it  entirely, 
isfiu'as  its  operation  went,  it  was  not  a  mea. 
Sire  which  would  reach  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
hiiBg  mischief;  for  if  the  noble  carl  looked 
it  the  papers  which  lay  upon  the  table,  he 
weald  ind,  that  of  S>0(X),0001.  of  country  bank 
Mer,  issued  between  last  year  and  the  year 
Wfore,  scarcely  1,000,0001.  had  been  issued 
in  notes  under  51.  Therefore  the  truth  was, 
te  the  putting  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  11. 
■■d  81.  notes  was  not  going  far  enough.  To 
khn  It  appeared  merely  idle  to  talk  of  Uie  con- 
tertMlty  of  notes  into  gold,  while  our  system  of 


country  banking  remained  upon  Its  present  foot- 
ing. If  that  system  were  allowed  to  go  on,  bis  firm 
persuasion  was,  that  the  country  banks  must 
ruin  the  Bank  of  England.  In  February  of 
the  last  year,  their  lordships  might  remember, 
that  the '^Bank  of  England,  seeing  tiie  foreign 
exchanges  agninst  us,  had  taken  the  just  coonie 
to  correct  that  mischief  by  reducing  more  than 
3,000,0001.  of  their  issues.  What  was  the  con- 
quence  ?  Why,  that  tlie  country  banks  had 
immediately  advanced  their  issues  for  every 
pound  which  the  Bank  of  England  bad  with- 
drawn. Under  such  a  system,  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  for  the  Rank  of  England  to 
prevent  foreign  exchanges  from  being  against 
us.  At  present,  the  Bank  of  England  was 
compelled  to  take  the  risk,  not  only  of  its  own 
trading,  but  of  the  trading  of  all  the  country 
banks :  their  situation  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty—of difficulty,  which  was  daily  increasing; 
and  he  was  surprised  how  they  had  acquitted 
themselves  so  well  under  it.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  countnr  that  the 
currency  should  be  placed  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion. He  was  quite  sure  that  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  must  feel  deep  apprehension  on 
the  subject;  and,  he  trusted,  that  after  the 
present  alarm  had  passed  away— with  seven 
years  of  delay  for  consideration  before  the 
Bank  charter  would  expire— that  noble  lord 
would  propose  some  definitive  scheme,  which 
should  give  confidence  and  security  for  the  fu« 
ture.  The  convulsions  which  the  country  had 
sustained  under  the  old  systemf  in  1811,  in 
1815,  and  at  the  present  time,  did  mischief  far 
beyond  any  actual  loss  that  was  sustained.  A 
noble  earl  (Lauderdale)  had  said,  that  the 
country  would  lose  8,000,0001.  by  the  recent 
failures;  but  the  real  mischief  was  in  the  de- 
rangement of  property  which  such  accidents 
produced.  He  (Lord  Ellenborough)  viewed 
the  whole  of  this  subject  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance; and,  he  trusted,  the  noble  earl  (Li- 
verpool) would  face  the  question  firmly,  and 
propose  some  effective  plan  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  currency. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  neither  cla- 
mour nor  the  fear  of  incurring  responsibility, 
would  ever  deter  bis  Majesty*8  Government 
from  doing  that  which  they  conceived  to  be 
their  doty.  As  to  the  mode  of  relief  to  which 
the  noble  lord  (Ellenborough)  bad  objected, 
his  opposition  probably  arose  from  his  not  hay- 
ing turned  his  attention  to  questions  of  that  na- 
ture, and  therefore  not  seeing  the  full  bearing 
and  operation  of  the  course  pursued  by  Go- 
vernment. What  was  the  slate  of  the  country  } 
A  general  want  of  confidence.  Every  man 
shut  up  his  resources,  and  looked  only  to  him- 
self. Many  banks  had  already  ceased  to  issue 
notes,  though  they  had  still  the  power  to  do  so  ; 
and  in  many  other  parts  the  public  had  refused 
to  take  the  notes.  There  was  a  general  want 
of  confidence,  and  cooKequently  a  want  of  mo- 
ney. If  the  object  of  Government  had  been 
merely  to  relieve  the  holders  of  Exchequer-bills, 
it  would  have  been  highly  improper;  but  the 
object  was  to  throw  two  millions  of  money  into 
active  circulation.  If  the  noble  lord  (Ellenbo- 
rough) had  attended  t<»  the  question  of  the  cir- 
culation, in  1819,  he  would  have  known  that 
in  the  committee  of  that  house,  their  lordships 
had  obtained  lights  on  that  subject  which  never 
shone  on  them  before.  They  mostly,  he  be- 
lieved, went  into  the  committee,  thinking  that 
the  issaes  of  the  Bank  for  the  purchase  of  Ex- 
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for  lliui.  TJik  il*m  aisbt,  in  the  abeence  of 
oSciftl  documcBtt,  be  tbm  eiiimated.  The 
exceif^  fram  coBpariMMi  of  the  prices  current 
of  1824  and  I895«  bad  been  found  to  coniist 
principally  of  wool,  cotton,  tinber,  coffee,  tilk. 
bMreaked  stock  of  cotton,  890,000  bales;  of 
lilk,  lg600/KM>lbs.|  timber,  coffee,  wine,  &c. 
iteat  the  value  of  13X)v0001.  The  toUl  value 
•f  these  articles  of  increased  importation  was 
•boat  sii  aullioiis.    AJI  these  articles,  he  sup- 

S,  were  locked  up  in  warehouses,  there 
no  saitable  demand.  The  followini^  then 
wu  the  statement  up  to  the  present  date,  of 
tha  s4vances  made  on  forei|^n  loans,  mining 
ihucs,  and  adventures,  &c.  which  showed  the 
loisl  Boney  espended,  for  which  a  market  was 

AifSBced  for  Forei^  Loans  -  -  8,185,7001. 
Ditto,  Foreign    Mining    Schemes 

sid  Adveniures  .....  3,097,0001. 
Ditto,  for  excess  of  import  of  Goods, 

Ttlsed  at  the  present  low  and 

nbMNW  prices 6,000,0001. 

Ditto,  for  more  paid  for  the  Goods 

iapaned  in  1884  and  1885,  than 

CBi  now  be  obtained,  or  has  been 

sbtaiaed  #or  them  by  sale,  since 

they  «ere  imported,  10  per  cent. 

SB  the   toUl    import   of   1885, 

mm^fiOOL 3,600,0001. 


Total    -    -    -80,888,7001. 

Assther  iiynrious  effect  of  the  recent  panic, 
mi  an  actual  alteration  in  the  mode  of  doing 
hmaess.     Formerly,  a  merchant  who  exported 
gssds  Ui  Sooth  America,  could  obtain  money 
is  tipectation  of  their  payment  on  their  arrival 
abroad.    But  this  was  no  longer  done.     Dis- 
Irsst  prevailed   universally  where  confidence 
pitvailed   before,   and  the  ordinary  transac- 
dmi  af  commerce   were  diverted  from   their 
sccntoned   course.     This  disorder    in    mer- 
csstile  business,    and    this  large    abstraction 
•f  A  capital   of  from  twenty  to  (he  doubted 
■St)  near  thirty  millions  in  value,  both  of  which 
woe  the  effect  of  over-trading,  accounted  in 
s  Bicb  more  satisfactory  way  for  the  distress 
Mder  which  the   country   laboured,  than   the 
•ver  issue  of  a  few  millions  of  paper-money. 
k%  to  the    various'  gambling  speculations  in 
■ifliag  companies,  to  which  ho  was  disposed 
Is  pay  less  attention  than  to  the  loans  and  to 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  over-trading, 
as  in  these  speculations,  property,  for  the  most 
part,  Bight  be  said  to  have  only  changed  bands, 
ahboagfa  they  greatly  (ended  to  inflame  the  bub- 
ble, aad  iocreate  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  yot 
ifce  isoaej  whirb  they  had  actually  taken  out  of 
thecouBtry  was  inconsiderable  compared  with 
the  Boasinal    value   of  tlie    shares.      He    had 
learBed,  that  upon    the  Anglo-Mexican,    the 
ABglo<4}billan,  the  Anglo-Peruvian,  and  other 
csmpaaies,    the  objects  of  which  related  to 
lB«igB  coontries,  the  whole  amount  of  money 
pdd  ap  did  not  exceed  3,097,0001.,  and  of  this 
■■  BBt  two-thirds,  scarcely  one-half,  had  been 
WBt  aai  of  the  country  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
cUaery  or  otherwise.    The  speculation  in  these 
dares,  then,  could  have  had  no  other  eflect  than 
tel  of  raising  the  spirit  of  too  great  confidence 
■  Ih^  commercial  world,  and  this  to  no  very 
fsaiidirable  extent.  The  Government,  by  adopt- 
Ib;  the  present   mrasure,  would  only   prove 
Aisnrlves  to   be   disciples  of    Mr.  Cobbett; 
Sub.  1886. 


Itbay  would  give  the  most  forcible  conffrmiLtion' 
to  the  system  which  that  person  was  continually 
preaching  up;    they  would  echo    the   alarm 
which  he  was  incessantly  sounding,  and  would 
actually  produce  all  the  evils  which  he  had 
attempteci    to  excite,   and    had  hitherto    at- 
tempted in  vain.    As  the  law  at  present  stood, 
all   the  advantages   which  could  bo   produc- 
ed by  a  paper  currency,  convertible  at  will 
into  gold,  might  be  obtained.    To  alter  thia 
would    produce    incalculable    mischief,    and 
would  make  it  impossible  to  collect  that  imr 
mense  load  of  taxation,  with  which  ministers, 
by  their  extravagance,  bad  burdened  the  coun- 
try.   To  relieve  the  enormous  expenses  of  our 
establishments,  for  which  a  sum  of  87,000,000lp 
was  annually  wrung  from  the  people,  would  go 
further  towards  remedying  the  evils  than  any  of 
the  measures  which  ministers  were  so  ready  to 
follow.    He  would,  therefore,  particularly  re- 
commend the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cobbetfs  pe- 
tition to  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  before  he  finally  resolved  upon  the 
present  measure. — He  must  make  one  other  re* 
mark  with  respect  to  the   Bank  of  England. 
He,  who  voted  so  often  against  the  system  of 
hanging  by  scores  the  poor  wretches  who  were 
found  guilty  of  fobricating  and  passing  forged 
bank  notes,  could  not  see  without  great  appro** 
hension  the  prospect  of  all  those  horrors  being 
renewed  (hear,  bear).    He  thought  that  since 
the  Bank  persisted  in  its  obstinate  practice  of 
adhering  to  that  clumsy  and  imperfect  form  of 
a  note  which  Misery  other  banker  in  the  king- 
dom had  renounced,  and  since  they  refused  to 
issue  a  note  which  it  should  be  more  difficult  to 
counterfeit,  they  ought  to  have  no  such  extra- 
ordinary power  as  that  they  had  before  possess- 
ed (hear,  hear).    Ho  hoped  at  all  events  that  a 
clause  would  be  introduced  to  make  the  Bank 
liable  to  pay  the  notes  which  should  be  forged 
upon  them,  as  all  other  bankers  were  (a  laugh). 
— He  concluded  by  stating  that  his  opposition  to 
the  present  measure  was  because  he  thought  it 
inadequate ;  because  the  grounds  alleged   in 
support  of  it  were  not  the  real  causes  of  the 
distress ;  and  because  it  would  rather  aggra- 
vate  than   diminish  the   existing    evils.      He 
should  therefore  move  as  an  amendment,  **  That 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  io  consider  of 
the  best  means  for  placing  the  banking  esta- 
blishments of  .the  United  Kingdom  on  a  better 
footing ;  for  securing  the  holders  of  bank  notes 
against  loss ;  and  for  ensuring  a  metallic  circu- 
lation in  the  country,  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  commerce,  and  the  security  of  the- 
country  at  all  times." 

Mr.  EUice  seconded  the  motion,  not  because 
he  coincided  in  all  the  opinions  of  his  bon. 
friend,  but  because  he  wished  to  see  his  propo* 
aition  fairly  brought  before  the  house. 

Colonel  DavLoa  said,  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ui- 
cardo,  which  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
advocated,  had  been  tried,  and  the  result  wan 
now  bcrore  the  eyes  of  ihe  house.  Such  a  cur- 
rency wo  had  at  this  moment,  and  it  entirely 
failed  of  its  purpose.  With  respect  to  com- 
pelling bankers  to  make  deposits  by  way  of  se- 
curity tor  their  issues,  he  bud  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  a  vrry  intelligent  country  banker, 
from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  niiole  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged  expressed  the  greatest 
disinclication  io  such  a  system.  Ho  objected 
to  allowing  the  Bank  to  continue  their  issues  of 
11.  notes,  because  it  would  enable  that  body  tik 
alter  when  they  pleaaed,.  the  .value  of  every 
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,  .to  doabc,  Ibr  a  momtnU  hb  de«p 
wMk  tbe  caluiiiM  which  hapended  ot er 
MBtrj :  aer  did  ha  believe  there  was  a 

0  the  haaM  wha  did  aec  coacar  with  hiai 
»  talject  (checn).     Bat  be  mast  lay,  the 

1  ayeech  off  hia  rC  baa.  fHead  coaviaced 
hat  bia  rt.  boo.  firiead  waa  aot  leaaible  of 
itent  of  the  eziatiaf  distrcaies  (cheert) ; 
m  thia  iaipertaat  aobject,  which  was  oee 
•ff  aadentaadiaf  thao  of  feeliag,  be  tnist- 
I  boaae  weald  aot  be  led  away  by  tbe  ear- 
siaof  tbe  aiaaacr,  or  the  perfiect  ^ood  faith 
>  character  of  bis  rt.  boo.  firicod  (cheers). 
reaped  to  the  aiad  specalaiioos,  of  which 
kad  heard  much,  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
lae  they  were  the  mere  prodaction  of  the 
MOta  of  Loodon ;  for  more  of  these  scheaies 
ecB  geoerated  ia  tbe  oeigbboorbood  of  the 
of  court,  by  soaie  caooiug  attorney,  or 
thag  laa^agent,  tbaa  by  any  of  tbe  com- 
ial  claaies  of  London  (bear,  bear).  Many 
na  orlgioated  in  tbe  west  end  of  the  town, 
vheB  gentlemen  from  Sl  James's-strect 
^t  their  schemes  up<Hi  the  Royal  £i- 
pe,  they  had  no  right  to  say  that  the  mer- 
a  of  London  alooe  were  blameable.  As 
a  conieqneBces  whicb  had  ensued,  be  had 
-«  at  any  time,  besiuted  to  eiprem  bis 
oaa  that  such  must  be  the  case ;  but  be- 
t  he  had  ventured  to  predict  that  such  con- 
lacea  would  fbllow,  be  would  not  be  juiti- 
bi  taming  round,  like  tbe  noble  lord  (Li- 
Nil)%  who,  because  be  bad  predicted,  and 
le  would  take  warning,  was  for  leaving  the 
try  to  ita  fate,  because  people  bad  not 
lad  against  the  consequences  (cheers). 
Ihia  was  not  a  question  that  a  flee  ted  indi- 
ik  merely — it  regarded  tbe  whole  country, 
mpected  its  revenue-^ its  character— its 
parity  ;  and  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  assigned 
lad  reason  a  by  the  Government  should  now 
ia  from   pursuing  a  measure   which  had 

often  tried — which  had  been  applied  by 
{[leatest  man  that  ever  managed  the  civil 
iaternal  affairs  of  this  country  (Mr.  Pitt), 
bad  been  applied  with  success  (cheers). 
be  cases  of  distress  that  had  ever  occurred, 
lined,  did  not  amount  to  the  complicated 

of  difficulty  in  nhich  the  affairs  of  the 
try  were  placed  at  the  present  moment 
r,  hear),  arising  partly  from  natural  causes, 
grievoBsly  aggravated  by  the  measures 
b  ministers  had  pursued  (cheers).  At  a 
id  when  the  West  India  interests  were  de- 
led,  Exchfquer-bills  were  issued ;  when 
lier  imi>ortant  branch  of  the  national  indus- 
ras  aflected.  Exchequer-bills  were  issued  ; 
:  reason  then  was  there  for  withholding 
ar  assistance  now,  when  it  was  well  known 
Jilficulties  did  not  arise  from  any  want  of 
tantial  property,  but  from  the  cessation  of 
■diam  of  commercial  intercourse  (bear, 
),  from  the  abstraction  of  the  circulation, 
ciKtate  the  dealings  between  man  and  man, 
the  destruction  of  that  mutual  confidence 
I  wbi(  b  our  commerce  depended  ?  There 
abandonee  of  wealth  in  the  country,  but 
i  was  no  sign  or  representation  of  that 
lib,  and  yet  the  Government  refused  to 
ily  that  sign  or  representation  when  they 
it  in  their  power.  Exchequer-bills,  for 
lace,  might  be  mere  waste  paper,  whereas 
:baadise  was  substantial ;  but  the  one 
Id  circulate,  the  other  would  not  (hear, 
).  There  never,  therefore,  was  a  period 
I  thebno  of  £zcbaqaerh.billB  could  be  pro- 


dactive  off  aach  heaeftt  at  the  preteoC,  awhy  I9 
the  pecaliar  circamstaaceaof  tbe  coantry  t  mmI 
there  aever  waa  a  period  when  it  would  bo  ao 
nawiae  in  the  Govemasent  to  retire  bebiad  rigid 
forms  and  strict  principles  (bear,  bear).    All 
the  experience  of  practical  men  waa  disregard^ 
ed,  aad  nothing  atteaded  to  hat  abstract  theo- 
ries, and  tbe  opinions  of  thoae  advocates  off 
parisB,  who  coaceived  it  woald  be  a  false  prin- 
ciple of  trade  to  extend  tbe  required  relief 
(bear,  bear).    No  oae  demaaded  this  relief  at  a 
permanent  principle;  it  waa  oaly    toaght  as 
a  palliation  for  present  evils.     It  was  meiely 
calling  for  tbe  saaie  remedy  which  was  frt^ 
qneatly  applied  to  the  disorders  of  our  political 
system,    liey  bad  suspended  the  UmkemM  Cbr- 
j»a«  act;  but  no  man  woald  say  that  was  a 
sound  system,  or  one  under  which  Englishmen 
would  wish  to  live;  but  then  it  had  been  suffer- 
ed for  tbe  purpose  of  meeting  pressing  emer- 
genciet.    It  wai  just  the  same  with  the  mode 
of  relief  now  sought  for    the  necessities  of 
tbe  country.      Nothing  could  be  mure  objec- 
tionable than  that  the  Bank  should  deal  in  mer- 
chandize, and  this  must  appear  particularly 
objectionable  to  gentlemen  who  were  fond  of 
pure  principles.     It  might  be  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Bank  charter  to  prevent  them 
from  so  doing,  but  as  the  privilege  had  remain- 
ed unexercised,  and  almost  unknown,    until 
some  antiquarian  bad  discovered  it,  it  mutt  be 
clear  that  it  waa  not  considered  a  wholesome 
system  (bear,  bear).    It  bad  been  said,  let  the 
Bank  interfere  if  they  thought  proper ;  bat  if 
they  were  to  do  so  now,  they  would  be  applied 
to  on  every  trifling  occurrence,  and  tbe  result 
would  be  a  constant  interference  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Bank  in  tbe  commercial  affairs  of  tbe  coun- 
try.   But  the  case  was  different  in  an  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  in  a  formal  manner;  for  the 
very  notoriety  of  tbe  transaction  rendered  it 
impossible  that  tbe  measure  could  be  resorted 
to  on  improper  occasions,  and  prevented  the 
possibility  of  its  becoming  a  constant  practice 
(hear,  hear).     It  might  be   very  well  for  the 
Treasury  to  say  ihey  would  get  rid  of  the  matter 
altogether,  and  throw  the  blamo  on  the  Bank ; 
but  in  this  there  was  more  of  indolence  than  of 
principle.      It  was  not  a  question   affecting 
meiely  the  city  of  London;  its  influence  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  British  empire.     Of 
all  the  occasions  on  which  a  similar  measure 
had   been  resorted  to,  there  nevor  was  one  so 
appropriate  as  the  present ;  there  never  was  one 
when  the  issue  of  Exchequer-bills  waa  more 
likely  to  restore  confidence,  and  there  was  no 
instance  in  which  the  country  had  lost  sixpence 
by  such  a  measure  (hear,  hear).      His  hon. 
friend   (Mr.  Wilson)  had  done  no  more  thaa 
what  was  due  to  his  constituents  t  and  if  on  this 
occasion  he  had  taken,  what  in  military  lan- 
guage might  be  called  an  imposing  position  on 
the  flank  of  the  ministers,  it  was  a  situation  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Baring)  could  not  stand,  for  ho 
had  done  his  worst  long  ago  (cheers). 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber, nor  could  any  man  living  remember,  times 
of  such  universal  pressure.  Did  any  man 
recollect  a  period  at  which  six  London  bankers 
and  an  immense  number  of  country  bankers 
had  broken  ? — when  distress  like  that  which 
now  prevailed  was  felt  at  tbe  same  time  in 
London  and  at  Manchester,  Leicester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  many  other  towns  of  tbe  high- 
est importance  In  the  mercantile  interests  of 
the  country  ?    It  wat  very  traa'  that  ao  abtQfd 
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pntiiee  **  wbon  honoored  io  the  breach  than  the 
•hervance  i**  yet  there  were  cases  in  which  ex- 
tenite  distren  sanctioned  it     It  was  not  castes 
tf  particular  ditttresi  which  joBiified  the  mea- 
nre,  bit  only  where  the  di&treu  was  universal ; 
it  wu  not  to  aid  a  particniar  class  of  specula- 
Un,  but  the  substantial  honest  traders,  num. 
ben  of  whom  mi|^t  be  seen    around,    who, 
tkssshioconiiected  with  bubbles,  were  affected 
bjf  them :  for  It  was  in  that  state  of  thing^s  that 
hneit  Bien  often  suffered  from  the  folly  of 
•(bwi.    The  precedent  of  1793  was  founded  on 
iMsdi  lewe  and  discretion ;  it  eitcnded  paren- 
ts! aid  where  it  was  needed,  and  by  helping 
CMldeiice,  was   calculated  to  work  a   great 
besefit.     Within   these    two    or    three    years 
tksre  had  been  issoes  of  Exchequer-bills  for 
fsblic  objects,  as  papers  on  the  table  would 
Asw;  and  it  was  strange  that,  whilst  there  was 
•  gilt  of  money  in  the   country.  Government 
bled  Exchequer-bills  under  the  Exchequer- 
NULoan  Act,  and  refused  to  do  it  now,  when 
■sney  was  scarce.    The  question  was,  whether 
the  ioterference  of  Government  could  be  use- 
£di]f  applied ;  and  if  ever  there  was*  a  case  of 
Ast  kind,  it  was  that  before  the  house.     What 
*•*  wanted  was  confidence  between  those  who 
^anesied  property  ;  and  Exchequer- bills  pro- 
^Bced  just  the  means  of  dealing  required.     The 
tboo.  genL  had  said  that  the  Exchequer-bills 
Vssld  go  to  the  Bank,  and  that  the  Bank  would 
kre  to  buy  them.     That  he  (Mr.  Baring)  de- 
fied.   There  never  was  a  time  in  which  ihcre 
Wtt  Bore  capital  in  the  country,      lie   (Mr. 
Barisg)  could  say  that  he  had  now  twice  as 
^ich  as  at  many  other  periods;  and  although 
Capitalists  would  not,  from  apprehension,  ad- 
'asce  Bkoney  on  goods,  they  would  do  it  on  bills. 
^Ikere  was  a  complaint  of  a  want  of  circulating 
Aedioai ;  yet  there  were  more  Bank-notes  and 
Ihere  was  more  gold  in  the  country  at  present 
tkaa  there  had  been  for  some  time  past.     But 
there  prevailed  a  panic  amongst  capitalists  as 
^  tke  effect  of  the  measures  of  Government, 
wU(h  made  men   nho  possessed  money    take 
Care  of  themselves. — The  rt.  h»n.  gent,  first  said 
he  dis^proved  of  the  plan  altogether ;    then  he 
*^nl  the  applicants  to  the   Bank,  who  were  re- 
Inaant,  who  at  first  refused,  though  they  sub- 
sequently consented   to  compound.       It   was, 
^veriheiesft,  a  power  which  the  Bank  was  im- 
properly intrusted  with.     He  (Mr.  Baring)  was 
^Vtre  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  foreign 
e;Kchan|;es,    the    Bank   mi<;ht  give  thcmitelves 
What  latitude    they  pleased;    >et  a  season  of 
danger  might  occur.     With  respect  to  the  legal 
Mlhority  of  the    Bank  to  advance  money  on 
Cwods,  he  (Mr.  Baring)  had  been  some  years  a 
Oirector  of  the  Bank,  and  knew  something  of 
tWir  concerns ;  and  though  he  had  ri'ad  over 
^ir  charter,  he  did  nut  think  that  they  were 
^powered  to  lend  money  on  this  species  of 
SBcarity.    He  thought  no  person  could  read  it 
Reread  maintain  that  it  was  ever  intended  to 
tivetkem  that  power:  it  was  merely  a  provision 
gainst  the  possibility  of  their  taking  goods  fur 
tdaftbtfnl  debt,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  have 
tke  power  of  sale.     Ho  was  confident  that  the 
^k  solicitor  would  tell  them  so,  and  that  it 
ie»er  was  intended  that  they  should  be  allowed 
ti  lend  money  on  goods,     it  was  in  his  (Mr. 
Bsriag's)  opinion  a  most  dangerous  precedent. 
The  rt.  hon.  gent,  thought  he  did  good  by  esta- 
Uiihtng  Boood  precedents:    he  was  departing 
thim  his  principle,  and  doing  great  iivjury  by 
Ar  present  precedent,  in  holding  it  to  be  dan- 


gerous for  the  Government  to  do  what  they 
intrusted  to  the  Bank.  If  this  measure  had 
been,  however,  acted  upon  befurc,  it  might 
have  produced  great  benefit,  and  prevented 
much  uf  that  general  disgrace  which  had  brought 
many  persons  into  the  mire.  He  could  not 
help  declaring,  that  through  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings,  the  merchants  had  been  held  at 
arms-length  by  ministers  in  a  manner  that  was 
perfectly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  As  regarded  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  would  touch  upon  the  law  of  merchant 
and  factor,  he  doubted  the  expediency  too  of 
putting  forward  the  operation  of  the  new  bill. 
The  new  law,  as  the  house  would  be  aware, 
entitled  the  holder  of  goods  to  pledge  them  $ 
making  the  possession  the  evidence  of  tide. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  old  law,  under 
which  a  holder  of  goods  might  take  up  money 
upon  them;  and  yet  a  thiid  person,  proving 
himself  the  owner,  might  take  them  back  (with- 
out repayment),  provided  no  actual  fall  had 
taken  place.  Now  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
his  usual  dislike  to  novelties,  had  only  suffered 
this  bill — of  which  he  (Mr.  Baring)  entirely 
approved — to  pass,  subject  to  a  provision,  that 
the  world  should  have  notice,  as  his  lordship 
called  it,  of  the  change  in  their  situation;  and 
for  that  purpose,  that  the  foreign  merchant 
might  have  notice  that  his  consignee  in  future 
could  pledge  the  goods  intrusted  to  him.  The  bill 
was  not  allowed  to  come  into  operation  until 
October  next.  Now  this  was  at  least  an  honest 
provision,  if  it  led  to  delay;  and  although  he 
(Mr.  Baring)  would  have  originally  passed  the 
bill  to  operate  instanter^  he  did  not  like,  after  the 
time  of  warning  had  been  published,  to  run  the 
chance  of  misleading  people  by  shortening  it. 
Nor  was  it  at  all  necessary,  in  fact,  practically 
to  do  this.  When  the  Exchequer-bills,  on  a 
former  case  of  emergency  similar  to  the  present, 
had  been  issued,  no  doubt  some  oath  had  been 
required  from  those  who  deposited,  as  to  tlieir 
real  ownership  of  the  property  pledged ;  but 
not  a  shilling  on  that  occasion  had  been  lost, 
and  it  would  be  better  in  the  same  wa}',  now,  to 
take  the  hazard. — With  reference,  however,  to 
the  point  of  secrecy,  which  was  a  point  of  tho 
highest  importance — ^ere  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  should  have  preferred  a  parlia- 
mentary commisfksion  to  the  course  proposed. 
The  commissioners  of  1793  stated  in  their  report, 
that  in  many  cases  the  information  which  camo 
before  them  was  such  as  to  lay  open  the  private 
afl'airs  of  most  respectable  individuals.  On 
this  account  they  had  taken  the  precaution, 
before  their  duties  concluded,  that  every  paper 
connected  with  the  business  which  they  had  been 
transacting  bhould  be  destroyed.  Now,  on  this 
very  showing,  he  should  decidedly  have  pre- 
ferred another  parliamentary  commission.  The 
Bank  directors,  whom  people  would  have  to 
confide  in,  were,  no  doubt,  men  of  the  strictest 
honour  ;  but  then  they  were  the  very  men  whom 
these  borrowers  would  most  likely  be  in  constant 
mercantile  communications  with  at  the  time 
when  they  wanted  this  assistance  ;  and  the  very 
last,  therefore,  whom  they  would  choose  io 
trust — Though  the  mercantile  world  had  little 
to  thank  Gvernment  for  in  the  present  measure, 
he  (Mr.  Baring)  was  glad  at  least  to  find  that 
something  would  be  done.  At  the  same  time, 
he  most  repeat  that  ministers  had  hung  bark 
from  the  mercantile  interest  in  a  way  which 
would  not  be  forgotten.  The  value  of  tlie  boon 
was  much  diminished  by  the  way  in  which  it  had 
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■y  IImU  Mck  thingt  were  icoing  for- 
ry  lu>ur«)  bad  contributed  in  an  im- 
free  to  produce  the  present  unfor- 
lie  of  aft'ain.  Many  proofs  of  this 
le  found  in  the  public  papers.  He 
ioed  the  subject  deeply;  be  under- 
eU.  He  felt  itev'erely  from  the  system 
iy«  of  vice,  and  of  falsehood,  which 

oo  the  Stock  Exchange.  They 
Lt  nothing  which  appeared  likely  to 
Jm  execution  of  their  plans,  'lliat 
I  a  pandemonium  of  falsehood,  ready 
■r  t£e  Government  in  its  proceedings, 
rait  every  transaction  amongst  honest 
dttcr).  If,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
■e  wanted  to  buy  or  sell  stock,  he 
itre  to  go  to  a  domestic  broker 
|b  Ay,  be  knew  a  great  many  of 
igbter),  and  his  friends  about  him 
lanj  as  he  did  (laughter).  He  spoke, 
vioas  description,  exclusively  of  those 
fho  possessed  what  was  called  the 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  man  must 
I  to  have  been  connected  with  certain 
nt  before  he  was  eligible  to  be  ad- 
Mre.  If  be  obtruded  himself  '*  an 
leit,'*  he  was  hooted  out,  drummed 
ped  out,  kicked  out  (much  laughter). 
it  was  a  complete  field  for  gambling. 
I  of  this  kind — gambling  on  an  exten- 
»^wa8  attempted  at  this  end  of  the 
Bt  the  worthy  magistrates  of  Bow- 
Hi  put  an  end  to  it ;  they  had  all  the 
I  (laughter),  and  the  wholesome  disci- 
the  tread-mill  wrought  an  effectual 
igbter).  His  lion,  friend  (Alderman 
ad  the  other  city  magistrates  were,  he 
raiber  tardy  in  not  interfering  with  the 
be  bad  mentioned ;  but  let  them  place 
.  Moore)  in  the  situation  of  Lord 
Bach  laughter),  and  he  would  very 
rid  of  the  evil.  He  would  say,  that 
ling  and  swindling  which  prevailed  at 

Exchange  was  infinitely  worse  than 
h  had  been  practised  at  Pall-Mall, 
the  put  down  just  as  easily. — In  con- 
le  called  on  (he  house  to  grant  that  re- 
e  operative  classes,  which  on  former 

bad  been  extended  to  individuals 
I  ahigher  sphere.  He  would  now  say, 
I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  **  What- 
do,  spare  the  people,  and  protect  their 
ent." 

lice  said,  in  reply,  that  the  present 
hings  was  entirely  owing  to  the  plans 
era.  In  1822,  a  large  issue  of  paper 
red  to  meet  the  agricultural  distress. 
sot  was  then  enabled  to  reduce  the 
n  the  5  per  cents.  There  appeared  to 
f  of  money  in  the  country ;  indivi- 
ihed  to  procure  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
n  the  fuuds  provided,  and  they  had, 
uence,  recourse  to  speculation.  In- 
encouraging  a  large  issue  of  paper 
Awught  it  would  be  better  to  grant  re- 
s  country  through  the  medium  of  Ex- 
lills.  If  the  circulating  medium  were 
Bcreased,  what  would  be  the  effect  ? 
p«at  rise  in  prices,  that  would  de- 
(  the  circulating  medium  was  nar- 
nd  in  what  situation  would  the  country 
ilaced  ?  He  had  hoped  that  the  pre- 
oncture  would  have  produced  some 
le  disagreement  between  the  Govern- 
Att  Bank  (bear) ;  and  be  was  sorry  the 
I  not  forced  the  Government,  as  they 


nright  have  done,  to  have  abandoned  their  pre* 
sent  course. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


Promissory  Note  Bill. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  bringing  up  the 
report  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  J.  Smiih  observed,  that  he  mutt  repeat 
what  he  had  before  said,  that  Govemraent,  by 
bringing  this  subject  before  the  country  as  thev 
bad  done,  had  created  mncb  danger,  which 
they  might  have  avoided,  by  adopting  the  asore 
prudent  course  of  previous  consideration  and 
inquiry.  The  evil  was  said,  in  the  firtt  iA8tance» 
to  have  arisen  from  the  speculation  which  the 
issues  of  the  private  bankers  were  alleged  to 
have  encouraged  i  and  the  eziiting,  at  well  as 
the  apprehended  mischief,  wai  now  traced  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  bankers  pay- 
ing off  their  notes,  and  thus  narrowing  the 
circulating  medium.  One  hon.  member,  not 
content  with  what  the  country  bankers  were 
doing,  and  what  they  were  compelled  to  do, 
was  desirous  that  they  should  be  made  to  pay 
their  notes  in  a  week  ;  without  considering, 
however  solvent  they  might  be,  whether ,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
demand  for  specie.  He  considered  the  attacks 
that  had  been  made  on  the  country  banka, 
generally,  as  unfair  and  unworthy.  After  all 
that  had  been  said  of  them,  the  country  bankem 
had  done  much  good  (bear,  hear). 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  rose  to  express  his  Btrong  die> 
approbation  of  the  measure  before  the  Imbso. 
It  was,  in  his  mind,  ill-timed,  injudiciona,  and 
likely  to  bring  most  serious  distresa  on  the 
country.  If  the  expences  of  the  country  were 
not  reduced,  there  could  be  no  safe  return  to  a 
metallic  currency.  To  attempt  one  without 
the  other,  would  bring  upon  agriculture  the 
severest  distress,  and  then  they  must  come  to  an 
amicable  or  equitable  adjustment.  He  was  no 
friend  to  high  prices.  He  knew  that  the  manu- 
facturing interests  could  not  exist  with  high 
prices,  much  less  could  any  natural  competition 
be  successful  under  them.  But  he  knew  also, 
that  if  com  were  not  kept  up  to  a  certain 
price,  starvation  must  ensue  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  Here,  then,  was  the  difficulty 
— they  must  have  low  prices  for  the  manufac- 
turers, and  high  prices  for  the  other  classea. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  were  not  jus- 
tified in  the  unbounded  extravagance  of  the 
expenditure.— The  interest  of  the  debt  and  the 
expenses  of  Government  could  not  be  paid  at 
their  present  grievous  amount  in  a  circulation 
of  increased  value.  He  did  not  sec  the  justice 
of  raising  the  value  of  the  currency,  while  the 
burden  of  the  debt  should  remain.  If  the  cre- 
ditor had  a  right  to  be  paid  in  full,  (a  right 
which  had  been  insisted  on  in  no  very  measured 
or  civil  terms,)  at  least  he  could  not  claim  to  be 
paid  in  an  advanced  currency.  It  was  the 
grossest  injustice  to  the  borrower  to  compel 
him  to  pay  in  a  metallic  currency  that  which 
had  been  borrowed  in  paper  money,  S8s.  of 
which  went  to  the  value  of  a  guinea. 

The  report  was  then  brought  up ;  and  after 
several  amendments  had  been  agreed  to^  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  re- printed. 


Monday,  March  6. — Mr.  Hume  presented  a 
petition  from  William   Martin,   a   grocer  at 
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lar-rnrreiicy,  founded  on  a  metallic 
the  bett  and  lafettt  for  the  country. 
^cted  to  it,  becaose  thit  measure 
rod  by  ministers  at  a  means  to  pre- 
ecwrreare  of  such  crises  qh  that  which 
*y  had  lately  suffered,  and  still  conti- 
•odure,  convinced  as  ho  wns  that  it 
buad  vrbolly  inoperative  for  that  pur- 
raa  therefore  hiit  determination  to  give 
)mm  a  decided  negative.  Tf  the  uiea- 
pfofesscd  to  aflTord  relief  to  the  pre- 
»sa  of  the  country,  he  should,  perhaps, 
mted  before  he  offered  any  opposition 
when  it  was  admitted  that  it  would 
rvlicf  at  present,  and  was  hastily 
isrward  with«>nt  inquiry,  not  for  tlie 
iC  meeting  the  eiistiiigevil  but  to  pre- 
'■irenre  of  it  in  future,  the  case  was 
fbrent.  There  was  no  sort  of  propo- 
whlch  he  should  be  more  jealous  than 
llof  to  establish  general  regulations 
ia  moments  of  crisis  ;  for  there  was 
£of  their  receiving,  at  such  periods, 
^e  of  cool  and  dispassionate  consider- 
ch  it  was  most  important  thnt  they 
;eivo..  With  res})ect  to  the  object  of 
*Ucb  was  not  to  be  effected  for  three 
ctmleoded  that  if  the  thing  was  to  be 
all,  it  had  better  be  done  at  once? ; 
tile  effect  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
ieneasure  of  1S19,  when  they  came 
ilation  of  paying  a  paper  debt,  ac- 
I  the  old  standard  $  which,  instead  of 
ict  of  justice,  was  one  of  the  grossest 
and  impolicy.  The  committee  in 
Ifeiticma  timt  measure  had  originated, 
m  that  we  ought  to  return  to  a  metallic 
I  and  now,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
c  taking  place,  without  waiting  an 
aoit  forthwith  have  recourse  to  this, 
imfwrtant  measure  that  could  be  ap- 
10  country.  The  noble  carl  (Liver- 
calcolated  that  not  more  than  from 
L  to  8,000,0001.  of  gold  would  he  ne- 
'  replace  the  paper  which  he  proposed 
iw  from  circulation.  Now  tbatcalcu- 
y  applied  to  England;  how  much, 
would  be  required  for  Ireland  and 
be  could  not  say,  but  he  did  not  think 
lian  10,000,0001.  or  ]'i,000,0001.  would 
red  altogether.  Now  this  10  or 
)l.  mast  be  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
apital  of  the  country  ;  and  if  the 
I  interest  of  that  sum  for  the  next  40 
re  were  calculated,  it  would  be  seen 
miderable  diminution  would  be  thus 
,  ia  what  would  otherwise  have  then 
imonnt  of  the  national  capital.  That 
■  a  clieaper  currency  than  gold,  the 
i  woald  not  contradict :  then  came  the 
wai  it  as  safe  a  one  ?  For  an  answer 
eation,  he  referred  the  noble  earl  to 

It  was  impossible  to  look  to  the 
tat  country,  which  for  40  years  had  no 
vncy  than  paper,  without  being  con- 
the  safety  of  such  a  circulation  when 
pona  proper  system  of  banking.  The 
'Stem  of  banks  in  Scotland  had  existed 
lis  of  a  century,  during  which  period, 
lad  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
snt  of  wealth.  What  was  the  diflTer- 
reeo  the  currencies  of  Scotland  and 

Was  it  only  that  they  had  no  metal- 
cy  there  ?  No,  hot  they  had  chartered 
rUle  the  banks  in    England   were 


formed  upon  a  very  different  system.  No  man 
would  defend  tlie  circulation  of  the  11.  and  81. 
notes  M  bicb  issued  from  such  banks  as  these. 
The  people  of  Manchester  had  made  compari- 
sons, not  l>etween  a  sovereign  and  a  chartered 
bank-note,  but  lietween  a  sovereign  and  tlie 
note  of  one  of  those  banks  established  upon  the 
perishable  system  of  banking  which  existed  io 
this  country. — Ministers  ought,  before  they 
adopted  a  measure  like  the  present,  to  have  re- 
commenrled  tho  Bank  of  England  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  the  privileges  of  their  charter,  and 
pe  rmit  the  formation  of  chartered  banks.— He  thea 
contended  that  the  distress  had  been  produced  by 
excessive  trading  and  specnlatioot  originating 
from  causes  wholly  unconnected  with  tiM  circn- 
lation  of  paper.  At  the  time  of  tlie  South  Sea 
bubble,  we  had  no  small  paper  currency.  Ia 
1783,  we  had  none,  and  the  pressore  was  at 
that  period  greater  than  at  present.  In  179S 
the  case  was  the  same;  although  It  was  the 
fashion  to  attribute  the  state  of  the  country  at 
that  time  to  the  war.  Thus  it  was  clear  tliat 
there  were  no  grounds  for  necessarily  imputing 
the  distress  to  the  state  of  the  cnrrency. — ^Tiie 
noble  earl  had  intimated  his  intention  of  impart- 
ing to  Scotland  the  blessings  of  his  proposed 
system ;  but  he  ought  first  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  place  the  system  of 
the  currency  in  this  country  npon  the  saiae 
footing  as  that  of  Scotland,  under  which  she  had 
been  exempt  from  all  the  evils  which  England 
had  endured.  He  ought  to  consider  whether, 
by  tracing  cause  and  effect,  he  might  not  disco- 
ver  that  it  was  that  system  which  had  so  exempt- 
ed Scotland  from  those  evils,  and  find  it  a  wiser 
measure  to  animilate  our  own  system  to  hers, 
thus  proved  by  experience.  Instead  of  forcing 
upon  her  the  application  of  our  fine  theory  of 
1819,  or  any  theory  at  all.  There  were  no 
grounds  for  presuming  that  a  paper  currency 
so  established  would  not  produce  the  same  be- 
neficial consequences  here  as  in  Scotland ;  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  much  wiser  to  adopt 
that  than  have  recourse  to  another,  which,  the 
very  moment  it  was  introduced,  had  produced 
a  degree  of  distress  that  obliged  its  authors  ta 
relax  it,  even  pending  its  progress  through  the 
house.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  Scotch 
banks  had  received  any  assiittance  or  not  from 
tho  Bank  of  England  during  the  recent  pres- 
sure ;  but  whether  they  had  been  enabled  to 
weather  the  storm  with  or  without  suchauis- 
tance,  it  equally  proved  their  stability  f  for  if 
the  Bank  had  afforded  them  any  aid,  it  showed 
that  they  possessed  a  degree  of  credit  which 
the  banks  in  England  could  not  obtain.— He 
would  now  allude  to  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  currency  when  the  small 
notes  were  not  in  circulation,  and  nothing 
but  the  *'  genuine  currency,'*  as  it  was 
termed,  prevailed.  In  addition  to  the  loss 
to  which  a  man  was  exposed  by  taking  bad 
gold,  he  also  suffered  from  clipping  and 
sweating,  and  other  processes,  by  which  the 
value  of  guineas  was  reduced.  He  remem- 
bered, that  when  he  took  four  or  five  guineas 
from  his  pocket,  they  were  all  weiglwd  and 
rung  before  they  would  be  taken,  and  he  was 
generally  obliged  to  change  the  greater  part  of 
them.  When  paper  was  introduced,  the  great- 
est convenience  was  experienced.  There 
was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  weighing.  If 
their  circulation  were  limited  in  point  of  ex- 
tent, forgery  would  soon  be  detected.    The 
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!■»  aflMr  it  bfti  to  teriowly  eofaced 
iUmi  during  Ibe  no  very  Joof  period 
bns  latled ;  and  I  thought  it  due  to  the 
I  to  tile  conntry  to  itate  my  view  of 
et  before  the  approaching  prorogation, 
r  ■peaking  of  myself,  and  for  myself. 
vlj  itating  my  own  opinion.    I  attaclc 
the  present.    I  do  not  mean  at  this 
ipote  blame  to  any  particular  iodivi- 
■t  I  thought  the  ministry  were  acting 
•atire,  sound,  and  solid  system,  which 
•ply  to  every  portion  of  the  empire  i 
JM  that  I  was  wrong  (hear,  hear). 
'lag  boldly  come  down  to  parliament 
rtScttlar  measure  on  one  of  the  most 
\  Mil^ects  that  could  occupy  the  at- 
'pariianMnt — they  yielded,  wavered, 
bud,  and  contrived  to  fritter  away 
it  destroy  their  own  system.    Lord 
1— for    I   consider   the    measure    as 
Iwtging  to  him— came  forward  so  very 
d  conideotly,  that  he  did  not  deem 
iovi  inquiry  by  committes  of  either 
I  •tber  house  at  all  necessary,  but 
neaanre  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
I  to  the  clamour  made  by  the  Scotch, 
•rs  thought  it  not  inconsistent  in  them 
their  mode  of  proceeding.    All  pre- 
liiry  was  denied  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
a  committee  of  inquiry  was  agreed  to 
regptrded  Scotland.    But  may  not  the 
iy»  why  did  not  you  do  the  same  with 
m  were  not  determined  to  refuse  any 
rj  inquiry  whatever,  why  should  that 
M  to  Scotland  while  we  are  eicluded  ? 
j%m  of  their  cash  credits;  but  we  teli 
re  can  show  you  our  cash  credits  also; 
■rcaah  credits  already,  exactly  of  the 
ra  as  those  in  Scotland ;  and  we  are  as 
Ml  ataMe  to  act  u  pon  that  system  as  the 
"Scotland.     But  no  I    you  refused  all 
■qoiry  into  our  situation  and  transac- 
«  assumed  the  demerit  of  England,  but 
ime  the  demerit  of  Scotland.  What  sa- 
answer  can  we  give  to  these  remon- 
-However,  1  merely  wish  to  justify 
merely  wish  to  show  what  kind  of 
e  we  make  in  the  last  days  uf  the 
!ler  having  devoted  so  much  of  that 
the  coosideraiiun  of  this  important 
[  wish  the  measure  had  been  brought 
it^  less  rabhness ;  and  had  been  more 
rwed  up.     But  liheravi animam  meam : 
east  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  to 
my  ability  $  and  shall  not  trouble 
with  any  thing   further,    except  to 
B  for  the   patience  and  indulgence 
they  have  been  pleased  to  bear  me'* 

!?— "  I  cannot  help  being  very  much 
that  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  shourd  have 
right  to  make  so  severe  a  speech 
MM  a  Report  which  is  not  yet  on  the 
the  bouse.  It  is  surely  somewhat 
It  be  should  take  occasion  to  censure 
,  conclusions  drawn  from  evidence 
he  hands  of  members,  and  of  which, 
they  cannot  be  competent  judges. 
COUBmittce  did  most  anxiously  apply 
sihe  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  do 
ilh  at  much  zeal  and  perseverance 
aacas  would  allow.  We  have  not 
g  either  of  our  exertions  or  our  time  ; 
atov  that  we  had  barely  an  opportu- 
iMar  and  make  up  our  Report  be- 
raiBatioo  of  the  session.  I  think  it 
:e,  therefore,  to  us,  notwithstanding 


this  early  denunciation,  that  the  housa  should 
suspend  their  judgment  until  they  shall  have 
had  the  means  of  maturely  weighmg  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  conclusions  in  the  report 
are  founded.    This,  I  will  say,  that  I  nevef  sat 
upon  a  committee  where  every  one  appeared 
more  anxious  to  do  his  duty  ;  and  it  is  but  fair, 
that  no  unfavourable  impressions  should  be  suf- 
fered to  prevail  against  its  proceedings  and  con« 
elusions,  until- they  are  thoroughly  examined. 
— The  rt.  boo.  gent  says,  that  we  declared  our 
resolution  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  a  general 
system  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  :. 
and  that  we  have  abandoned  that  system — I 
deny  both  propositions.    There  has  been  no  de- 
claration by  the  ministers,  that  the  system  must 
necessarily  be  extended  to  Scotland;  for  we 
were  always  aware  that  the  rircumstanceg  of 
Scotland  and  England  were  dilTerent,  and  might 
call  for  ditfercnt  measures.    Let  it  be  consider- 
ed, that  when  the  system  comes  into  operation 
with  respect  to  England,  it  will  be  the  very 
same  svstem  which  existed  here  for  a  long  time 
up  to  m  year*  1797  ;  so  that,  with  respect  to 
this  country,  it  is  merely  a  recurrence  to  our 
former  currency,  while  the  case  of  Scotland  i« 
entirely  different.    For  a  very  long  period  be- 
fore 1797,  England  had,  practically,  a  metallic 
currency;   and  for  twenty  years  before  that 
time— that  Is,  from  1777  to  1797— the  law  was, 
that  no  bank-notes  should  circulate  under  the 
value  of  51.    But,  during  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod, concurrently  with  Sie  metollic  circulation 
of  England,  the  small  notes  circulated  in  Scot- 
land.     I  say,  that  none  of  us   ever  thought 
or  said  that  the  small  notes  ought  to  be  put 
down  in  Scotland,  merely  because  they  should 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  Eiigland.    In 
1810,  as  is  well  known,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  the  expediency  of  a  return  to  cash 
payments,  and  tho  conclusion  to  which  that 
committee    came    was,    that    cash   payments 
ought  to  be  resumed  within  two  vears   from 
that  period ;  but  it  was  never  said,  nor  con- 
templated, that  the  circulation  of  small  notes 
in  Scotland  ought  to  be  abolished.    Another 
committee  was  appointed  in  1819  ;  but  it  inti- 
mated no  condemnation  of  the  small  notes  in 
Scotland.    Aad,  observe,  this  was  no  laches^- 
no  negligence  in  us,  for  we  had  evidence  before 
us,  taken  with  reference  to  the  circulation  of 
small  notes  in  Scotland.    But  we  did  not  then 
think  it  essential  to  our  principle,  that  its  ope- 
rations should  be  extended  to  Scotland.    So,  in 
the  measures  in  contemplation  in  1823—4,  it 
was  never  mentioned  that  any  alteration  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  currency  of  Scotland,    Why, 
then,  does  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  say,  that  we  had 
declared  that  our  svstem  ought  necessarily  to 
be  extended  to  Scotland  ?   I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  my  own  feeling  was,  that  it 
should  be  so  extended.     But  then,  as  we  had 
no  previous  inquiry  directed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  currency  of  Scotland  in 
particular,  we  said,  when  we  really  had  in  con- 
templation to  legislate  in  this  respect,  for  that 
port  of  the  empire,  **  by  all  means  let  us  have 
a  previous  inquiry."    The  rt.  hon.  gent,  refers 
to  the  letter  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Bank  f 
and  I  refer  to  that  very  letter  to  shew  that  it 
was  not  by  any  means  understood  that  the  sys- 
tem should  necessarily  extend  to  Scotland ;  for 
in  that  letter,  the  noble  lord,  in  reasoning  on 
the  causes  of  the  evils  under  which  the  country 
laboured,    expressly   refers  to  Scotland,  and 
says,  **  We  have  a  further  proof  from  the  in- 
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(«  merely  brcaaie  ii  was  ■ap&Ui^ie 
Btrj  gentlemen.  1^'eII,  il!ra.  ki  a 
Bflit  in  to  enable  tndm  to  borT»« 
(ems  tbey  pleaftrd,  and  not  afmiaf 
■get  of  the  country.  TWn.  if  the 
1  worked  well,  prr^ps  tfe  lander 
»ald  consent  to  pankipate  in  tke  c-i- 

At  pment,  however,  the  mi:«  re. 
Hi  a  bill  at  this  wonid  be  gfmUy 
B  tbe  rate  of  interest.  Tbej  were 
d  of  tbe  terrible  opcratimi  oi  aaani- 
lendthriftt  would  ttilJ  be  foand  evea 
faUl  patMd,  to  fly  to  anaaitaott  ta 
ir  cravingt ;  but  tbr  aniMuit  of  aa- 
conpared  tiitb  mortgai^et,  wat  vtrr 
ed ;  tbey  were  not  in  a  greater  pr»- 
•n  at  forty  to  one.  So  ikat.  mere 
Initiate  upon  tbe  notion  which  tome 

entertained  of  the  tubjeci,  tbe^ 
patting  a  law  for  the  exception,  and 
rale.  Were  tocha  biJl  once  pa»«ed.  ' 
•ly  that  the  Baak  would  pennit  the 
,  which  they  bad  now  ont  at  4  per 
tnain  at  that  rale  of  iniereti :  h%tT\ 
ad  money  out  upon  morigage  vonlJ, 
ite,  at  a  duty  he  owcdhii  family,  re- 
demand  better  termt.  J  t  was  a  %ery 
tep  to  bring  forward  ihit  mratnre, 
fj  mattera,  to  far  at  the  ioiereM  of 
wat  concerned,  were  io  a  verv  tatit- 
ite.  Tbote  who  were  really  io-  ; 
Bre  perfectly  tatitied  with  tbe  pre-  - 
ion  «  and  why,  therefore,  aiti urb  it } 
I  taid,  that  hU  rt.  hon.  friend  (the  ■ 

of  the   Exchequer)  bad   been  too 
|ed  in  mott  important  mattert  con- 
h  the  itate  of  the  country.  :j  allow 
i  tbit  lubject  that  ativniion  which  ii  • 
ir  to  enable  htm  at  tbe  present  time 
ice  an  opinion  upon  it.     lie  hoped, 
Ibat  the  learned  gcnL  would  post-  : 
neatnre. — be  did  not  mean  f4>r  tbe 
;t  for  a  tbort   |ierii>d, — in  order  to  ; 
'  for  itt  consideration.     Upon   the  - 
inciple  of   tbe    usur>-   laws   m%  ret 

would  not  now-  say  any  thing  fur- 
that  whether  defensible  or  nut,  cbeir  ' 
lad  within  the  last  three  monih&  been  ' 

I 

rat  then  given  to  brin;  in  the  bill :  ! 
t  recommendation  of  tbe  Cbanti'llur  ■ 
:beqner  (April  17tb)   it  was  aftcr- 
poned  till  next  sessico. 


,  TuBsoAT,  March  7. — F>arl  Gros- 
•nted  a  fietition  from  certain  iner- 
tradert  against  tiie  usury  laws.  Jle 
I  the  petitioners  in  the  view-  th*.*y 
important  suiijcct,  and  thought  that 
»f  tbote  laws  would  be  advantageous 

ny. 

of  Limerick  totally  dissented  from 
expressed  in  the  petition,  and  by 
ird.  If  an>  moment  more  improper 
T  could  be  chosen  for  suggesting  an 
a  the  usury  laws,  it  wa»ono  like  the 
bca  ever^  interest  was  sutTering  em- 
t.  The  measure  suggei^ted  would 
he  most    injurious    to    the    landed 

r  petition  was  presented,  on  the  fol- 
•',   to  the   House  of   Commons,   by 


I 


26. 


TmrwaitaT.  >Ssmra  IIL — TV  lilar^au  ef 
Lmiudimim  Vjfl  la  Ufr  band  a  pe  zizH^  fr.«a  ibc 
CbaakcT  W  C4wxxK->re  ai  1ia»cbe-M«-r.  againti 
t^  mtmrj  lawj^  Thin*  law*  had  gT«axj«  af^ra- 
laied  ibe  dMCrr*  wbx-h  prr^aifeid  amaag  ibe 
Mtfraxule  cia^firfw  Few  <^  their  lor^ibi,-is 
coaid  be  am  c»f  tbe  rreat  lame*  wbicb  bad 
takea  place  wiibia  ibe  last  six  oMitht  ia  comv*- 
qaewce  44  ikai  tmfcvtanaM  aittmpi  of  tbe  law 
•f  E*gUiid  io  is  tbe  lalse  of  capiial.— «o 
■wkc  tftai  &xed  wbkb  was  in  its  aaxapp  aaixed 
aad  variable,  awd  wbkk,  ia  defiaare  of  all  law. 
■Ml  remaia  aaixed.  Tbe  law  said,  that  if 
penoBs  foaad  it  pecaliaris  •eceaur;  to  borrow 
mo0e-v.  tfaev  iboald  boi  do  to  ob  termtaboie 
the  ftxed  ra£e.  M  bat  was  tbb  bat  ta^  ing  that 
ibei  Bicbi  borrow  mooey  when  tbey  had  bo  tc- 
casioaforii:  bet  ibat,  wbea  their  exigenciet 
reqhixed  tbeas  lo  borrow,  ibey  «lK«uiJ  oat? 
That,  in  times  of  great  prettarv.  bo  KL-aas  bat 
»ach  tack  as  were  illegal  w«-re  Irft  (or  raisi-ig 
monej.  aad  tbe  law  compelled  per^^n*  in  diSi- 
cuii\  to  resion  lu  tbe  zmhi  rainon«  lerma.  This 
was  as  incoMisieat  as  it  wo  aid  be  to  sav  to  a 
penoa  insariag  his  life,  that  no  insurasce  sJiould 
t-e  effected  fjr  lest  than  ten  gears'  parcba9«. 
The  principle  wat  ibe  same  as  telling  such  a 
perton  1*^1  when  be  wat  in  good  health  be 
mig^t  effect  his  parpote,  bnt  that,  at  a  momf  at 
of  «ickoe«s  or  in  advanced  a*e,  at  any  lime 
when  insB ranee  became  most  nece«sarv  for 
the  sake  of  bis  w  ife  and  children,  be  s'hoald 
then  be  deprived  of  Ibe  opportunity  of  taking 
sach  a  step.  The  profit  on  capital  must,  like 
e«er»  thing  else,  depend  oa  the  relation  between 
the  supply  and  demand:  and,  if  sound  princi* 
pies  of  ciMBimerce  were  fullowed.  the  interest  of 
mcnev  would  alway*  leadily  aHjasi  itself  to  the 
state  of  trade.  To  trv  to  fie  it  bv  law,  to  im- 
pose  a  maxi'mam,  was  at  vain  an  attempt  as  to 
lix  tbe  mercurv'  in  tbe  barometer.  The  most  ad- 
vanLigeons  course  for  individuals,  and  ih^  best 
policy  for  (io\ernment,  was  lo  allow  the 
talue  of  capital  to  adjust  itself  to  the  wants  of 
commerce. 

The  Karl  of  Lirrrpoo/had  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  sentiments  of  the  poiitioners  on 
tbe  subject  of  the  osnrv*  laws,  at  a  meeting 
which  took  place  some  time  ajCif.  when  |>enM>ns 
bclon«:ing  to  the  same  body  ns  tho  petitioners 
and  rithers  applitd  to  Government  to  learn 
whether  sume  wav  or  other  could  not  be  demised 
to  aflord  r<-lief  to  the  then  evisiin<  commercial 
di^tres*.  Tho^e  |?cr«ons  asAured  him  that  they 
should  not  have  made,  nor  would  thev  even 
have  had  any  pretenre  for  making,  application 
to  the  Government  for  relief,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  these  laws.  The  question  was  one  of  much 
difficulty,  but  the  present  state  of  the  law  could 
be  defended  on  no  sound  principle. 

Corn  Laws. 

(Numerous  petitions  were  presented  on  this 
subject  during  the  session,  of  which  tho*e  only 
are  mentioned  which  gave  rise  to  such  observa- 
tions as  seemed  worthy  to  be  recorded). 

COM.MONS,  TiiiRSDAY,  Feb.  9.— In  reply 
to  a  question  by  Mr.  Baring, 

Mr. //u.'itiMoii  stated,  that  a  gortleman  l»ad 
been  sent  from  this  countrv  with  iiiatrurlions 
from  Government,  to  obtain  information  n*- 
spectinjc  the   corn-trade  of  those  countries  in 
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of  Ui  remarkt.  The  noble  lord  was,  however, 
very  moch  mistaken  if  he  thought  this  a  way  in 
wUch  Important  questions  could  be  discussed 
-*if  be  thonght  that  mere  sarcasm,  and  worse 
tiMB  Murcasm,  would  have  any  weight  witli  that 
home.  There  lordships  were  told  that  they 
viibed  to  starve  the  poor,  and  who  was  it  that 
nid  ao?  A  noble  lord  who  had  raised  the 
qoetllon  between  gold  and  paper,  and  who, 
when  gold  was  not  to  be  had  in  the  country,  re- 
lated to  take  payment  of  hu  rents  from  bis 
Isnsnts  in  other  money  than  gold. 

The  Dnke  of  AthoU  rose  to  speak  to  one 
foiBt  connected  with  the  petition  from  the 
WMven  of  Perth,  which  the  noble  lord  had 
■resented  the  other  day.  He  could  inform  the 
Mne  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  those  very 
people  were  in  distress,  no  less  than  1500  uf 
thns  were  maintained  by  the  landed  interest  of 
ths  neighbonrhood,  and  he  bad  in  his  posvession 
fetters  from  them  which  were  full  of  expressions 
sf  gratitude  for  the  kindness  they  haa  experi- 
sired.  It  was  a  poor  return  for  these  very 
■es  DOW  to  petition  against  the  persons  who 
lid  fed  them. 

Lord  King  did  not  know  whether  the  noble 
dike  had  maintained  1500  of  fhe  Perth  weav- 
inor  not;  but  he  would  perhaps  have  the  op- 
portonity  of  maintaining  SOOO  this  year.— The 
■oble  earl  (Lauderdale)  had  represented  him 
Is  have  caused  the  passing  of  the  Bank  restric- 
Hoi  act.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake, 
fwthat  act  passed,  as  the  noble  earl  must  know, 
ia  1797.  The  circumstance  to  which  the  noble 
ttri  alluded  occurred  in  1811.  The  noble  earl 
irall  knew,  and  if  he  did  not,  a  noble  lord  op. 
petite  (Uexley)  could  inform  him,  that  on  a 
certain  day  of  June  in  that  year  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  caused  to  be  placed 
M  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  re- 
Mlution  n  hich  declared  paper  and  gold  to  be 
•fual  Id  valne.  Struck  with  the  absurdity  of 
te>  proposition,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would 
att  receive  paper  in  payment  of  his  rents,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  notice  was,  that  the 
C^Huicellor  of  the  Exchequer's  resolution  was 
within  one  month  brought  to  the  test.  It  was 
then  that  a  noble  lord  took  up  the  subject,  and 
as  act  was  passed,  which,  though  it  could  not 
■ake  paper  equivalent  to  gold,  at  least  pre- 
vented  the  public  from  getting  gold.  The  noble 
carl,  too,  had  misreprcsenled  him  on  another 
paint.  He  certainly  had  not  said  that  the  land- 
ed interest  wished  to  starve  the  poor,  whatever 
he  said  of  the  tendency  of  their  acts.  He  un- 
dtabtedly  considered  their  job  as  the  cruellest 
ipoly  in  existence. 


COMMONS,  Thursday,  March  2.  — Mr. 
Bnngkam  presented  a  petition  from  the  opcra- 
tltes  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  praying  for 
at  alteration  in  the  corn  laws. 

Hr.  Roberlsom  contended  that  there  could  not 
he  a  greater  grievance  inUicted  on  the  country 
ttei  cheap  bread  (hear,  hear).  Who  were  to 
ptrchase  pots  if  corn  became  cheap  ?  It  was 
■at  cheap  com,  but  good  rents,  good  profits, 
•ad  well-paid  labour  that  were  required  to  re- 
•tore  the  country  to  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  hon. 
iMiber.  Cheap  corn  would  canso  the  manu- 
CKttres  of  the  country  to  flourish,  since  every 
penon  who  imported  corn  would  be  compelled 
to  take  onr  manufactures  in  return  for  it. 

Mr.  CaUraft  referred  to  bis  uniform  support 
of  the  lowest  import  price,  when  the  question 


of  the  corn  laws  was  before  the  house  In  1815, 
as  a  proof  that  ho  was  not  an  advocate  for 
high  prices.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that 
those  who  fostered  the  prejudices  of  the  coun- 
try upon  this  subject,  did  not  take  the  best 
mode  of  advocating  their  own  interests.  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  have  a  low  price  of 
corn  with  a  taxation  of  60,000,0001.  a  year 
(loud  cheers).  It  was  unfair  to  say  that  the 
country  was  In  the  gripe  of  rapacious  landlords, 
and  that  the  landlords  were  the  only  obstacles 
to  its  having  cheap  bread.  Give  the  landlords 
of  England  the  same  chance  as  the  landlords  of 
other  countries,  and  they  would  sell  their  corn- 
as  cheap.  The  landlords  of  this  country  had 
long  been  renowned  for  their  generosity,  and 
he  knew  of  nothing  which  they  had  recently 
done  to  impair  that  character. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  objected  to  the  position  that, 
supposing  we  permitted  the  importation  of 
cheap  corn,  those  who  imported  it  mutt  take 
from  us  the  value  in  manufactures.  The  posi- 
tion, he  contended,  was  contradicted  by  ract  i 
for  the  com  that  had  been  Imported  into  this, 
country  had  always  been  paid  for,  not  by 
manufactures,  but  in  coin  of  the  country. 

Lord  Milton  said  that,  until  the  hon.  bart.  had 
given  him  the  information,  he  did  not  know  that 
coin  was  the  produce  of  England.  He  had 
always  understood  that  gold  was  imported  into 
England,  and  therefore  if  the  corn  imported 
into  this  country  were  paid  for  in  gold,  that 
gold  must  first  have  been  purchased  by  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country. — Another  hon.  mem* 
her,  who  had  put  forward  the  claims  of  the 
agricultural  labourers, — and  really  when  the 
claims  of  the  agricultural  labourers  were  put 
forward  in  that  house,  he  suspected  that  the 
profit  of  the  landlords  was  the  thing  really 
meant, — another  hon.  member,  he  said,  seemed 
to  think  that  the  agricultural  labourers  were 
interested  in  a  high  price  of  com.  He  (Lord 
Milton)  was  himself  a  landed  gentleman,  and  he 
must  say  that  it  never  could  be  made  plain  to 
him  that  any  class  of  the  community  was  bene- 
Kted  by  the  high  price  of  corn  except  the 
owners  of  the  land.  The  farmer  was  clearly 
not  benefited  by  it;  he  obtained  the  average 
rate  of  profit  for  his  capital,  but  all  the  excess 
of  the  price  of  corn  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
landlord,  and  of  no  one  else. 

Mr.  Gooch  observed,  that  every  landlord  in 
the  house  could  positively  contradict  the  decla- 
ration that  the  landlord  alone  was  interested  in 
the  high  price  of  com.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  convinced  that  their  interests  and  those  of 
the  manufacturers  must  go  hand  in  hand.  He 
only  wibhed  to  see  the  growers  of  com  encou- 
raged, because  if  they  were  not,  4,000,0001.  or 
5,000,0001.  of  gold  must,  in  the  event  of  a  scslT' 
city*  £»o  out  of  the  country  to  purchase  corn, 
and  so  produce  an  embarrassment  in  the  cur- 
rency. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

LORDS,  Friday,  March  S.—Lord  King 
rose  to  present  a  petition  against  the  most  gi- 
gantic  of  all  jobs.  It  came  from  the  working 
community  or  Manchester  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  signed  by  40,000  persons,  and  he 
was  informed  would  have  been  signed  by 
20,000  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the  delay  and 
expense  of  collecting  them.  He  thought  that 
the  character  of  that  house  would  very  much 
depend  upon  the  result  of  their  determination 
respecting  the  corn  laws.     The  public  were 
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H«  woald  rapport  a  tn%  trmde  in  corn,  because 
bo  was  frieiklly  to  tbe  principle  of  free  trade 
00  all  rabjecti  of  commercial  policy,  and  he 
believed  that  the  apprrhensions  which  the  land- 
ed  interests  entertained  of  a  free  trade  in  corn, 
would  turn  out  te  be  altogether  groundless. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

LORDS,  Thursday,  March  O.^Lord  King 
bid  a  petition  to  present  from  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  of  London,  who  stated  that  the  law 
which  excluded  foreign  com  injured  them  by 
tfpctiog  the  remuneration  of  their  labour.  The 
'  real  object  of  the  corn  laws  was  high  prices, 
sod  high  prices  were  not  to  be  had  wiihout  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  com.  But  by  excluding 
foreign  com,  you  exclude  food.  Some  people, 
Inwever,  said  that  this  ex  elusion  of  foreign  com 
ooly  caused  more  to  be  grown  in  England. 
Bat  it  conld  do  so  in  no  other  way  than  by  forc- 
isg  bad  land  into  cultivation,  and  if  bad  land 
were  forced  to  produce  food,  it  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  additional  labour — of  labour  far 
BKire  than  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  food 
prodaced.  —  Some  persons,  however,  said,  if 
yoa  alter  the  com  laws  you  will  do  no  good, 
kecanie  to  lower  the  price  of  com  will  only 
lower  tbe  price  of  labour.  But  this  was  an 
erroneous  opinion.  The  price  of  labour  now 
afforded  tbe  labourer  only  a  bare  existence, 
whereat  heretofore  he  got  enough,  not  only  for 
kis  sabtistence,  but  for  comforts.  It  was  cer- 
tamly  true  that  if  com  were  cheap,  the  money 
price  of  labour  would  fall,  but  its  real  remu- 
neration would  increase. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Caernarvon  could  not  acquiesce 
io  the  term  '*  job**  given  to  an  act  of  Parlla- 
■ent,  which  had  not  been  adopted  until  after 
tbe  most  serious  consideration.  Parliament 
Bight  have  erred,  but  if  upon  due  consideration, 
itshoald  be  found  that  the  corn  laws  were  not 
coBsistenf  with  the  general  interest.  Parliament 
would  doubtless  alter  thorn.  But  hi»  noble 
friend  should  consider  uhat  had  been  the  eflcct 
produced  by  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  the 
operation  of  which  had  lasted  for  23  years.  Af- 
ter  tbe  operation  of  that  act  bad  brought  into 
cultivation  land  which  was  never  before  culti- 
vated, and  had  also  brought  into  existence  an 
inokense  agricultural  population,  which  would 
be  thrown  out  of  existence  by  the  discontinuance 
of  that  cullivation,  he  did  not  think  that  their 
lordships  could  suddenly  rid  themselves  of  all 
the  consequences  of  that  measure,  without  pro- 
ducing throughout  the  country,  greater  distress 
tkancould  be  ex  perienced  by  the  j  ourney  men  car- 
penters of  London,  who  he  believed  were  as  well 
off  at  most  workmen. —  But  at  the  time  of  agri- 
csltural  distress,  did  not  persons  in  trade  also 
saffer?  Did  they  not  complain  that  the  home 
narket  failed  them  ?  This  showed  how  closely 
tbe  interests  of  all  parties  were  bound  together, 
aad  that  the  present  question  was  one  of  diffi- 
cult solution. 

COMMONS. — Mr.  Hume  presented  a  peti- 
tioD  from  the  working  manufacturers  of  Gorbals 
sod  other  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gias- 
fow,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  corn  laws. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  if  permission  were 
Sifen  to  import  corn  into  the  country  without 
'^triction,  the  result  of  it  would  be  visible  in 
a  few  years  in  the  production  of  a  famine. 

Mr.  Peel  having  objected  to  the  desultory 
diKUMions  on  this  subject,  which  had  so  fre- 


quently occorrad  of   late,  in  both  houses  of 
parliament, 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  that  if  any  evil  conse- 
quences ensued  fromsuch'discussions,  they  must 
be  attributed  solely  to  His  Majesty's  ministers^ 
on  account  of  the  delay  which  they  had  occa- 
sioned In  the  settlement  of  this  important  ques* 
tion.  If  the  country  could  once  know  what 
Government  proposed,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  discussions;  but  it  was  tbe  uncertainty 
which  produced  the  inconvenience.  It  was- 
not,  to  be  sure,  difficult  to  guess  from  their 
measures  what  they  intended  to  do.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  rt.  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
meant  to  approximate  the  laws  relating  to  com 
as  much  as  possible  to  those  which  he  had  esta- 
blished on  other  subjects — that  be  would  place 
a  protecting  duty  on  corn,  and  then  leave  its^ 
importation,  subject  to  that  duty,  unrestricted^ 
But  why  should  this  be  concealed }  >¥hy . 
should  not  the  people  be  told  what  it  was  the 
intention  of  Government  to  do  ?  There  had 
been  so  many  instances  (and  some  of  them  very 
recent  ones)  of  the  people  being  reasoned  out 
of  their  erroneous  opinions,  that  upon  a  fair 
statement  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  change  of  the  system  with  regard  to  corn,  he 
(Mr.  Calcraft)  bnd  no  doubt  tbey  would  readily 
concur  in  it. 

Lord  John  Rustell  agreed  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  the  question  settled  as  soon 
as  might  be  practicable ;  but  since  a  delay  bad 
taken  place,  he  hoped  ministers  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  consider  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  burdens  which  at  present  attached 
to  the  land.  Before  any  alteration  could  be 
efiected  in  the  corn  laws,  those  burdens  must 
be  alleviated,  and  tbe  agriculturists  brought 
upon  tbe  same  footing,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
mands upon  them,  as  the  manufacturing  classes* 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up. 

Fridat,  March  10. — Mr.  /fume having  pre- 
sented petitions  against  the  corn  laws, 

Mr.  Heathcote^  after  condemning  the  lan<^ungo 
that  had  been  indulged  in  against  tlie  hindlords^ 
said,  that  so  far  from  the  corn  laws  operating 
injuriously  on  the  lower  orders,  he  might  call 
them  a  tax  for  tlieir  benefit ;  since  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  poor-rates  were  paid  by  the  growers 
of  corn.  He  should  like  to  know  how  those 
rates  were  to  be  defrayed,  if  the  grower  was  to 
be  deprived  of  a  remunerating  price. 

Sir  John  Newport  said  that  in  Ireland  tho 
people  were  best  oflT  when  the  price  of  corn  was 
high,  and  worst  off*  when  the  price  was  low. 
This  arose  from  their  not  being  a  manufocturing 
but  an  agricultural  population. 

Mr.  Monck  observed,  that  the  effect  of  the 
corn  laws  in  Ireland  was  to  make  the  rich 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer — a  result  which  no- 
body could  call  advantageous  to  that  country. 
He  could  \sU\\  to  make  Ireland  |>ortly  an  agri- 
cultural and  partly  a  manufacturing  country; 
but  that  could  never  be  done  by  i^iving  a  large 
premium  for  its  agricultural  produce. 

The  petitions  were  then  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

LORDS,  TfJERDAY,  March  14.— Lord  King 
presented  a  petition  against  the  corn  laws.  Ou 
the  present  occasion,  he  said,  he  should  avoid 
any  of  those  abstract  principles  of  political 
economy  which  had  been  so  much  complained 
of,  and  would  confine  himself  to  history  and 
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ffeBetmlly  cbeftpest ;  and  vice-vend.    On  a  for- 
mer o€cation<i  to  illustrate  this  principle,  lie 
■ent  to  Glasgow,  and  got  the  price  of  weaving 
a  certain  article  for  thirty  years,  and  compared 
it  with  the  Windsor  price  of  wheat.    The  result 
was,  that  precisely  as  com  rose,  the  price  fell. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  manufacturing  la- 
hoar  alone,— the   principle  applied  equally  to 
agricultoraJ.    A  Mr.  Mill,  who  had  been  ex- 
amined before  a  committee  of  the  house,  had 
slatad  that  in  enclosing  a  fam,  the  portion  of 
wsrk  which  in  a  cheap  year  cost  five  shillings, 
he  got  done  In  a  dear  year  fur  balf-a-crown.— 
Instead  of  meeting  the  question  on  its  merits, 
the  Boble  lord  chose  to  heap  ospersions  on  a 
body  of  men  distinguished  for  their  generosity, 
abo  had  made  a  more  generous  provision  for 
the  poor  than  any  other  men,  and  whom  the 
noble  lord  nevertheless  chose  to  stigmatize  as 
grinding  the  poor. 

Lord  Kimg: — When  the  noble  lord  (Lauder- 
dale) said,  that  a  protecting  duty  of  81.  the 
Jssrter  made  com  cheap  in  the  days  of  Charles 
L,  he  should  have  recollected,  that  then 
plenty  of  go<»d  land  lay  uncultivated,  and  that 
there  was  not  one  quarter  of  the  present  popu- 
btioo.  At  such  a  time  the  protecting  duty 
wssld  make  good  land  be  cultivated ;  and 
u  cultivation  was  extended,  com  would  be- 
OMse  cheap.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  good 
laid  Id  every  part  of  the  country  had  long 
been  in  cultivation ;  and  the  evil  of  the  corn 
laws  was,  that  bad  land  was  resorted  to  for 
raiang  com,  and  labour  uselessly  thrown  away 
SB  Its  cultivation.  Another  crotchet  of  the 
■oble  lord  was,  that  dear  com  made  labour 
cheap.  The  price  of  labour  might  not  cor- 
leipond  with  the  price  of  grain  in  a  particular 
pcnnd,  but  always  accommodated  itself  to  it 
ta  a  series  of  years.  If  it  did  not, — if  there 
was  not  this  relation  between  food  and  labour, 
Ibeo  those  who  made  com  dear,  knowing  that 
hbaar  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  cheap,  were 
gvUty  of  tenfold  more  injustice  and  cruelty  to 
lbs  poor,  than  he  had  ever  ventured  to  impute 
tsthem. 

TuBSDAT,  April  18. — Lord  Calthorpe  pre- 
sealed  a  petition  from  the  merchants,  maoufac- 
tarers,  and  other  inhabitants  of   Birmingham, 

Eaying  for  an  amendment  of  the  corn  laws, 
e  regretted  much  the  disposition  to  procras- 
tioate  which  ministers  had  manifested   on   this 
8Bl(ject.     Their  conduct  was,  in  this  point  of 
view,  most  invidious  toward  the  landed  interest. 
It  was  plainly  saying  to  them — **  You  are  so 
obstinate  and  ignorant,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
SB  to  hope  to  convince  you  of  what  is  fair  and 
jsit;  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  delay  a  mea- 
•««  which  we  consider  necessary.*'     He  did 
att  consider  this  slur  on  the  landed  interest  j  ust ; 
bitsnch  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
cssduct  of  mini-iters.     He  wished  the  noble  lord 
(Uterpool)  lo  reflect  on   the   mischief  which 
sught  arise   from   bis  procrastination,  if   the 
^•aniity  of  corn  in  the  country  should  prove 
deficient 

The  Rarl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  had  lived 
leof  enough  to  know  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
haes  and  circumstances*  in  bringing  forward 
PvticBlar  subjects.  In  this  way  he  had  looked 
*t  the  com  laws,  and  had  at  an  earlier  period 
«f  the  present  session  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  he  did  not  think  this  a  time  in  which  that 
^leition  could  be  with  propriety  brought  under 
Ion.    This  was  an  opinion  in  which 


his  friends  who  acted  with  him  ctmcorred,  and 
which  was  very  generally  acceded  to  by  all 
parts  of  the  house  at  the  time  when  it  was  stated. 
— It  was  said,  that  in  commencing  the  system 
of  free  trade,  the  Government  should  have  com- 
menced with  the  corn  laws.  It  did  not,  however, 
necessarily  follow  that  those  who  approved  of 
the  principle  of  free  trade  should  think  that  in 
carrying  it  into  practice  the  experiment  should 
first  be  made  on  the  com  laws.  It  was  his 
wibh  to  bring  this  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament  at  the  time  at  which  he 
thought  it  could  most  advantageously  and  con- 
veniently be  discussed ;  and  it  was  for  him  to 
exercise  his  discretion  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
time  when  the  interests  of  the  country  required 
him  to  propose  any  measure  relative  to  those 
laws. 

COMMONS.— Mr.  FT.   VThiimore    rose  for 
the    purpose   of  bringing   forward  a   motion 
regarding    the    corn    laws.  —  lie    was  aware 
that    the    agitation    of    this    subject   at    the 
present    crisis,     when    distress    and    famine 
were    abroad,   and    when    the    want  of    em- 
ployment and  the  dearness  of  provisions  com- 
bined to  create  much  suffering,  was  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  inconvenience. 
On  the  other  band  the  good  which  would  ensue 
to  the  country  at  large  by  the  succeiw  of  the 
measure  which  he  meant  to  propo&e,  would  out- 
weigh the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
discussion  of  the  question. — lie  would  endea- 
vour to  compress  his  statement  into  as  narrow 
a  compass   as  possible  ;    but  considering  the 
variety  of  topics  which  it  must  necessarily  em- 
brace, he  confessed  that  to  be  brief,  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  and  satisfactory,  was  his  great- 
est difficulty  (hear,  hear). — He  should  first  con- 
sider the  question  in  reference  to  the  system  of 
free-trade.     He  trusted  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  dwell  on  the  importance  and  advantages 
of  that  system  ;  but  could  they  in  consistency, 
in  policy,  or  in  justice,  refuse  to  carry  those 
principles  into  execution  with  respect  to  the 
trade  in  corn  ?     If  they  did,  they  would  make 
themselves  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world, 
instead  of  an  example   to  be  imitated  by  all 
other  nations  (hear,  hear).     Government  were 
pledged  to  carry  those  principles  into  complete 
execution;  the  house  was  pledged — every  man 
who  had  voted  in  the  majority  of  the  division 
on  the   Silk  Trade  question  this  session,  was 
personally  pledged  to  this  course.    With  what 
colour  of  justice  or  policy  could  the  house  now 
turn   round  and  say,  **  We  have  deliberately 
sanctioned  these  principles,  but  we  will   not 
proceed  to  apply  them  to  other  and  greater 
interests  (hear,  hear).     He  was  convinced  that 
if  England  would  really  act  upon  principles  of 
free-trade,  and  extend  them  to  the  trade  in  corn 
and  sugar  (hear,  hear),  foreign  nations,  for  their 
own  security,  must  follow  the  example  ;  and  he 
roust  take  leave  to  say,  that  no  question  had 
ever  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  British 
parliament  in  which  foreign  states  were  moro 
deeply  interested  than   that  to  which  he  now 
prayed  attention.     The   corn    law  which   we 
passed  in  1815,  had  inflicted  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries— upon  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Germany — 
a  greater  evil  than  the  anti-commercial,  anti- 
social system  of  Bonaparte  himself  (hear,  hear). 
He  held  a  report  in  his  band,  stating  the  views 
of  a  most  respectable  individual  (Mr.  Jacob) 
who  had  been  sent  out,  very  laudably,  by  the 
Government  to  those  Countries,  to  collect  infer- 
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trn  niii-i::jia.  "air  ir*fli:«rT  v  latii  it  lie 
iHTTisia;^  ii  11k  i*-'^m  Till  ]ef<kinr*fX  ip*ia  it 
ti^  suutn'  ir  ■  i.'i  ■  i.:.iin  .  laii  i:  luu  lie  'Jie 
"iilir: ;    ii*  rniiT  x-n  *i'i.'i~irx  --i:    x  "^rj  pni- 

11:1^1  ":  i»^  n*  -ria:  'iit*  r^ar  M.^^rr  Taa  :ii 
iti'U  ji    'ii?    :.iqx.'or3    mit    ii* !  imniiittar.iiiM  of 

^d:    V  '.I    1»  ..:'.•*.  iBtl  lilC    Villi    !-•  SICH.  .OllOlir 

•tt  _:'*.*iiti-..*.  A:.:  in  ill*  m  lie  ?J^rnii»nL  le 
ia.:  ^  iK  i!r*r»'t  ii  'je  jii'U«.  I;.."iX.;;Wil-  'if 
11*^  -.t«L:aI  im^ii'^^-fTi  a  *>»  ■:  itMn  nan inuiurc 
**j  e=p-i-:y-4  -n  tue  pajiieric   if  ^idtnir.     Of 

jaiii  bv  tJie  Lahtiur^n  fir  riiidoiir.  'imiaiv. 
ac^  various  odKr  a,-u:L.'s  if  i»^:>rfc*ar7  lae.  in 
vihivi.  Jii^wevfr.  f.Miii  T-u  ii""  mc.  nieti.  Tbe 
lib -ir»r*  had  ihea  10.i!4li"...!O"t.  .f'T  Sir  -iie  aar- 
fij*^  cf  focrf.  HU  'tin.  :'-viii  V.".  C  ir^-n 
«.-t=.:':*-i.  he  b»;Iiew-»i.  Ma*  in?  ■•i:li>i 'O  of 
fvr*:rt  r"iia  :'r>'nn  'iie  -nari^^s*  -if  -.u.^  cjua^r^ 
laiT-.  1  :~ii  price  <^f  en  31'  j^-r  *:ent. 
yi'Tv  if  fo  ■•!  »!••  ri 'H'-i  •■>  tie  l.i*iti«ir»r 
is"-'  f*r  Cfr."..  it  ttu  cLe.ir  L'.a:  ri*?  '.ai-.-irT* 
i":  t:-?  c>:!m  :n»ie  pa:-:  a  mi  -ic  s-'iUxOH. 
f^r  the  bea?n:  -^f  r.ie  ioatilori^k  rt.-*  nm. 
fri?::'i  'Mr.  Ljrtr*a  ruiiz^^  '^^  prjt?c:- 
i-.X  CI IV  rr::?i-«»d  a*  jj  itin.  r'-.en ;  Mr. 
"^^  bimore  i="*jfi'-'>nT.  J3i<  »;'*i»eil  :'tp  a.  :arv 
c-f  i»."**w  per  qTaxT-jr  a;'oa  wVa*.  aad  H*.  »>«l. 
a  qf:art-r  npi'i  b,i-'-*y.  It  ■?»--iHr  ti-wowae 
tu-::t  wbidk  his  bi'tu  f  ierrd-*  ;-»2»'"»al  w-Mid 
ha*-;  ipoa  lV?  circu*n4tain:.-»'t  «.'f  tie  ■:'j'in:r>.  !ie 
^•>cl!  tak*  :ht^  prot^ctinf  datv  ;a  bou  ca:ie<» 
in  r-)  ;zd  a3-7ib**r»— tJitf  nm  at  iC^.  aad  the 
la*t  at  I»'-?.  Ai  hoo.  member  Mr.  V^^^^ra 
^ali  p':bUshed  a  ipeecb  oa  'be  ci^ri  lav«.  and 
hai  s-:bjoined  to  it  a  ctiJuUu-'a  made  oa 
t>:  fzppoi^ti'-sn  i;f  a  amali-^r  pi?c>a!auoa  rban 
ihat  wh;ch  was  pn?ved  c>  ••xi<*t  m  the  Ci>aBtry 
bv  :r-'>  la:*  cer.^'M.  H-s  had  cal*3lat-fd  the 
«i-ar.:i!v  r^{  wi'ar  Ct^-*a3:.•  t  i.)  b<  V»*""!»-»fn 
f».'n\'«'0  a-i  li>.i:Mj.i.«-V  .;;jr:'*r'i.  H-  Mr. 
rh::i;-*  vin^.-l  row  Tiko  ii  a:  lO.'i'*"  iX<\ 
The  hor.  irerb^r  \lr  W -:♦:'-::  ha.l  taIi't  the 
ti»n^'  rt:-ii»»n  it -^vitj  rt--?-  «-^'--ir'-«  of  friia  ii 
tb..-  I  niiri  K I- id  1=1  at  .Vi.n  ...•O.  N.nr.  ir 
Ha*  p'.-'p'-vi  to  au  i  on  iii'"*o  :^o  i^  ran:'.:*  ^*  a 
djl>  of  *"'*.  and  \'\.  a  qjarter  r.'*pov-me'>. 
Tr-;  rt>u?J  of  *uch  a  mt  a*.;re  w.-^a!  i  l>e  to»  add 
lu,f*>J.«"^  <!.  la  ue  pric-?  of  vi '-'it,  a::d 
lo.ri^'.rtiH.  irt  t!:e  pric-.'  of  -v.»-\  ivh-T  jj-ain  : 
fh'j-.  making  th-?  po-iple  p*v  ii^.«>'*"'.««.V:,  ft-r 
tLf  b-r.'-fii  of  tn »  iand**d  rv^--'*:  crv'-^  i«f  r.'. 
no'.  !?•■  dii  nut  mean  !■»  *m  ila*  :v  p'-^pi-.- 
octmliy  paid  :^at  4' n  :  bur  that  tiie  proposal 
of  the  hi-n. mombiT  ■  Mr.  Cerw-.r.  hi".:!-!  ine*i- 
tabU  l-e-ad  to  such  a  ci)".cl'j*:i*n.  ti-'nEN  ;nf»n 
iiiisht  lai'zh.  if  iher  so  thoozhi  i::,  wh^n  th-.- 
obj.-ii  of  thpir  t4.h^m'-4  wa«  lii:^  urf -liied  to 
iht-rn  ;  b.:t  la'icht.T  vra«  r-  i  .ir^  i:r-.-nt  any 
mii'i"  i*-an  confa^Jii-in  n  w.i*  ref. -ration. — Htf 
b'.'Ii'/V'i'd  t*!at  th*»  'fl"-*rt  of  r-p'-almi  the  corn 
lans  mould  be  oiarh  i-'*^  r  i  in  oni"  i-ia««  of  iho 
ioinm unity  iia«  aCLUitomfd  to  ho:)<»  and  ano. 
lh*T  to  f«-ar.  H**  did  not  S*'li.-\*  :h.ii  th.-  a^ri- 
€  uil'ir.il  ini'T#»>!*  ijf  (irfii  Brit.iin  '.icf****  Inoa- 
|iaMc  nf  f  iin|i«*'iM'^#n  w:ih  tno^-*  nf  oi::or  coun- 
trit's  a«  thr\  hid  r-,jr»-^-nr'^d  ih^."n«el\';»  lo 
h'r.  Mr.  Jarnh  had  4ta>il  thii  liiv  «v«ti*ni 
fif  aerii'iili'irr  in  :h.^  rnuritr) .  compared  with 
lli;i'  oil  ih^  r'uiiinffi',  •■xcv.-d-d  it  in  tV  pro- 
portion u(  te>rri  III  h\»-. .  H>'  had  stated  fur- 
lii*-r,  th»t  I'.hrr'vM  4-.jih4  tir  Q-ll)ih4  Iff  the  pti. 
|iiilatton  sM'T*'  '  inpliiy-fi  on  ttii*  riiniir^nt  in  lh<* 
priidui  lion  of  f(jo<i,  not  morif  than  iKir-half  of 
lb«  population  fvas  !io  employed  in  LngUnd. 


la  fiKt,    the   late  popmlai&Mi   retariw   prtived 

±ac  lun  mure  than  uoe-third  of  the  populatioQ 

▼as  m  .fm ployed.  If.  tbeo.  oar  yvftlem  of  ai^ 
•:uitur?  va4  m\  wperior  to  tJiat  of  the  continent, 
:.inld  Che  bouse  4uppii§e  that  our  agricaitun«t* 
.lait  any  jiuc  rnaMio  for  apprehending  the  com- 
petitiim  (if  finrei^  tutiooa  r  —  Whilst  he  wai 
iiion  this  Mhjecr.  he  mane  be«  leave  to  notice 
an  ar^'iment  which  be  had  of^en  heard  un^edin 
£&>iiar  >if  pmcectioa — that  the  landed  intrrrM 
paid  ail  the  poor  rat(M.  Nov  it  was  not  quite 
ciear  chat  the  ppsmi^^s  were  correc  t  from  which 
the  euaciu^in  was  drawn.  Ue  bad  in  a  former 
sewiua  3111  v-*d  for  certain  re  cams  to  show  the 
prtiQiirrioa  in  which  ditferent  sorts  of  property 

.  c.intnbuced  to  the  poor  nte^  Those  returm 
lad  <»ince  been  made,  bat  inaccurately.  Tbry 
wern  'tnfirient.  how*>ver.  to  prove  that  out  of 
'7..H]t?..?i;i;L  of  poor  rate*,  more  than  SJUO^OOOI. 
«-fr?  aafle<Hed  on  otli'T  pro  pert  t  than  land. 
Tbe^  ret  irrs.  he  <«aid,  were  inarc urate 'v  made, 
beca'iae  ic  wx't  the  cmtiim  in  some  coanliet, 
a.Ki  t.itise  a.r^rulC3ral  ones,  to  pay  wacrs  oat 
>if  ibe  poor  ra:e^  In  t-he  manafaciurin;  cono- 
ue<f  this  wai  never  done :  and  that  was  ike 
r*ason  why  the  p«>or  rab?s  in  Lancashire  were 
omy  is.,  whilst  those  in  Sust*ei  were  iW  in 
cbe  3ound.  In  the  one  case  liberal  wa^ei  were 
paid  by  those  who  benefited  by  tfce  labourer : 
in  tbe  other,  the  lajourer  received  part  of  hii 
waj[-fs  fnjm  the  rates — a  measure  vihich  wu 
calcM;ated  more  than  any  other  that  the  iagr* 
BJiry  of  man  ooald  have  hit  upon  to  degrade 
and  de moral  iie  the  p**avaairy  of  Knjclaad.— He 
was  happ\  to  find  ilLit  th»>  repeated  discauioai 
wbu-b  the  house  had  hold  upon  the  com  lawi 
had  b>*eo  productive  of  one  chan^  at  lea»C. 
la  I** 1 4  aaJ  I?  13  every  person  who  opposed 
hiimcif  to  t&e  com  laws  then  proposed,  wu 
put  down  as  an  enemy  \o  the  ajcrirnltnral  inte- 
r^M*',  and  he  well  recoll-*rt*.'d  that  his  la- 
ra-'n '.-'i  :'ri'*nd  \lr.  Horner >  romplainrd  thai 
as}  3iexb>*r  w'^o  ^p^-tk**  acain^t  tb^'m  wa«  nut 
•'b-'n  i-*ard  wrli  r.*imni»n  patience.  It  wai 
the3  fn.i:''i:ai''.ei  that  nii  jct-ni'eman  who  »w 
not -Mxsi'l  11  a^ riculiire  could  b»»  a  proj»^r 
jj.*r^  on  tiii»  *i:"-ij-cr.  He  i  Mr.  Philips^.  bii«« 
fv^r.  :uiil  n-)  hf'^itari-m  in  ass*Ttii!|r.  that  IhiK 
who**-  property  wi*  *-*»l  d  paill\  in  land,  and 

.  panly  m  ciiminerce.  wt-ri-  ih**  hot  qt:niihfd  ti» 
judfr*  rn   a  quo^tuM  wh.ch  was   parity  of  «■ 

'  ;;<ni:ul:'j'%il  aiid  ;^jrr:\  of  a  cummf-rcial  nature* 
— No  c*'anj;rr  n  ciih»*r  the  foreij^n  or  the  ditiBi*^ 

'  tic  p''Iii'\  of  tS«^  ciiuntr_«  cttuid  add  »o  mm  b  14 
i:^  w-.'jith.  and  tu  the  comt'i<r;«  i\i  all  its  inha- 
bitant'*, or  c.»ulJ  t'.-nd  <«)  much  to  the  inprnif- 

'  inc*ncof  i:< mail ufu' taring.  andi-«i'nnf  il»land'd 
pr  ^pert]k.  a*  a  fre*.'  trade  in  srain.  For  a  lio* 
it  mi^ht.  pvrhap*.  i-^jiire  th*-  nertcu1tun«t :  bvl 
u!'in:al'.  i\  th  .*  inorea-ed  wealth  of  the  ciiuntr* 
woiill  prudure  inrr^a^-.H  co'nfort* — inrn-i"!^ 
ro'.if.'rt*  Wiiuld  pri»dure  an  inrr>'aM»d  |m»;>uij- 

■  tion.  £;-i.{  that  incn-ai^'d  pitp illation  Houid  pn^ 
'  du*"*  an  injTeaML'd  demand  for  ajfTirullaral 
}  produce,  which  womM  ^reatlv  enh-inci*  thf  *■- 
:  luf*  of  e«er\  land'.'d  e^tat*^  in  tht*  kinfdi'*- 
:  '^uch  a  frei*  ira:f»*  woiild  prr\ini  thov*  fluitii- 

■  tion*  of  price*,  which  wvvv  a*  injurious  l-i  l^ 
a*ricnlii:ri«t   a*    lo   every    other    rLi»*  of  lb* 

■  Community.  If  ih**  motion  of  his  hitn.  frKn*! 
.  should  not  he  carried  that  •*venin|^,  h-.*  hi*|>''' 

that  the  rt.  hun.  fceni.  (Mr.  Huski<»«itn'.  m  tkf 
nevt  si*>«ion  oi  parliament,  would  rectdji-ctib' 
pledd:*'   Hbii'h  he  had  fiven  to  th<'  couotr)  ■■ 

(the  la  At,  a:ii1  uould  come  forward  with  ^it^r 
measure  which  should  have  for  its  object  ibr 

■  adoption  of  a  free  trada  in  ffratn. — Tbooch  te 
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M  tb«  jnotlon  of  hii  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
^9  ha  did  not  approve  of  all  the  de- 
m  plan.  He  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
averages,  because  they  led  to  an 
MB  of  fraodalent  intrigues.  He  would 
rotacting  duty  of  lOs.  per  quarter,  to 
ated  system  of  averages  (bear,  bear). 
■doy  Mr.  Tooke,  and  Mr.  Blake,  the 
lOBt  authorities  on  this  important  sub- 
I  of  opinion  that  a  protecting  duty  of 
r  anarter,  would  be  an  adequate  pro* 

*  loa  agricultural  body,  for  the  land 
ithes,  and  the  poor's  rates.  He  was 
1  that  lOs.  would  be  sufficient;  but 
willingly  enlarge  it  to  18s.,  if  by  so 

conld  conciliate  the  sentiments  of 
I  who  were  opposed  to  him  on  this 
ind  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  their 
idnal  interests  (hear,  hear). 
mkiiMom: — ^^  Sir,  I  do  not  rise  for  the 
f  following  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Whit- 
er the  vast  field  which  he  has  discuss- 

purpose  in  rising  at  all  is  rather  to 
boa.  gents,  from  entering  at  present 
iscnssion  of   this  important  subject. 
Ml  why  I  am  anxious  that  such  a  dis- 
boold  not  be  engaged  in  is,  because  I 
ifacDsive  it  can  only  terminate  in  in- 
ice  and  embarrassment  (bear,  hear). 
«t  take  leave  to  observe,  that  there 
I  since  the  opening  of  this  session — I 
ay,  by  concerted  agreement,  but  ra- 
mincident  feeling — a  general  under- 
OD  both  sides  of  the  house,  that  there 
aain  questions  (of  which  this  was  one) 
I  discussion    should    not   take  place 
sf  of  no,  no,  from  the  Opposition  J.     I 
bat  there  was  such  a  common  under- 
(hear,  hear)  :  and  this  understanding 
!red  into,  not  only  in  justice  to  the 
i  themselves,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
of  the  country  (hear,  hear),  in  order 
[uestions  might  bo  more  fully  investi- 
s  Dew  parliament  (hear,  hear).    1  cer- 
llected  from  hon.  members,  that  this 
i  convenient  season  for  the  entertain- 
this  question ;  and  my  rt.  hon.  friend 
iniog)  intimated,  on  the  first  ni|cht  of 
>n,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Go- 
t  to  propose  any  revision  of  the  com 
his  intimation  leads  me  to  an  argument 
on.  gent.  (Mr.  Wbitmore),  in  which 
pears  to  be  more  of  refinement  than 

Hebassaid,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
■tended  to  be  adopted  by  Government, 
rially  checked  speculation  in  the  in- 
ide  of  corn.  Now  what  are  the  facts  ? 
first  day  of  the  session  of  1885,  I  dis- 
ated  that  1  had  no  intention  of  making 
ation  in  the  corn  laws  during  that  ses- 
n  the  first  day  of  the  present  session, 
tD«  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  made  a  similar 
ioD.    So  that  I  am  at  least  entitled  to 

*  Government  the  credit  of  candour  and 
lesB,  in  the  early  and  open  declaration 
onrae  it  intended  to  adopt ;  and  I  am 
ntitled  to  say,  that  if  there  has  been 
:k  in  speculations  in  corn,  that  check 
I  occasioned  b^'  some  other  cause  than 
Bocertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of  Go- 
t«  If  people  have  bought  corn  at  a 
nice,  with  a  view  of  selling  it  for  a 
.  some  future  period,  it  is  too  great  a 
nt  upon  the  principles  of  trade  to  say 
-  are  compelled  to  refrain  from  doing 
laeqaence  of  any  uncertainty  in  the  ex- 


isting law.— If  there  is  ooa  qnettloD  more  nit 
tluu  another  to  be  entertained  at  this  moment, 
it  is  this  relating  to  the  com  laws.    It  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  well-being  of  wholo 
classes  of  the  community  who  are  extremely 
numerous  and  important,  including  as  well  those 
who  possess  the  property  of  the  soil,  as  those 
whose  capital  and  industry  are  employed  in  its 
cultivation,  and  who  depend  upon  the  land  for 
their  subsistence.    It  is  difficalt,  on  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  grown  up  in  this 
country  since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
lawst  it  is  difficult,  also,  on  account  of  the 
situation  in  which  that  alteration  has  placed 
other  corn-growing  and   exporting  counCriet 
with  respect  to  their  intercourse  with  us  as  to 
other  commodities  prior  to  that  alteration.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  grounds  of  difficulty.    It 
must  be  clear  to  every  gent,  who  hears  me, 
that  we  have  been  acting  for  some  time  upon  a 
totally  erroneous  system  $  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  what  I  have  recorded  in  ano- 
ther manner,  and  adtanced  in  other  places, 
that  I  think  a  system  of  absolute  probibitioo 
upon  this  or  upon  any  other  article  of  com- 
merce, is  a  vicious  and  most  destructive  system 
(hear,  hear).     If  we  are  still  acting  under  this 
system,  it  is  solely  on  account  of  contingent  cir- 
cumstances of  an  imperious  and  difficult  nature, 
and  because  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  treadin|^ 
back  our  steps,  with  reference  to  the  conse- 
quences which  this  system  has  entailed  upon 
us.     All  mortgages,  all  leases,  settlements,  and 
other  charges  upon  land,  must  be  immediately 
affected  by  any  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  and 
the  parlies  interested  in  them  would  be  exposed 
to  the  greatest  injustice,  while  the  difficulties 
which  now  exist  would  be  aggravated  by  any 
unguarded  change,  or  any  mistake  on  the  prin- 
ciple   which   ought    to  govern    that   change. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  Parliament  shall  re- 
solve on  proceeding  with  this  subject,    they 
must  take   into    consideration   many  circuai- 
stances  which  they  are  not  now  prepared  to 
embrace.    The  difficulties  I  have  slated  are 
chiefly  of  a  general  nature,  but  there  are  otbere 
scarcely  less  important.     My  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Wbitmore)  has,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
made  frequent  references  to  a  document  not 
yet  before  the  house.    He  alluded  particularly 
to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  respect- 
ing  their   capacity    to  supply    corn;    which, 
it  appears,  is  considerably  reduced.    It  is  not 
only  true  as  to  those  countriei,  but  the  same 
effect  has  been  produced  in  France  in  conse- 
quence of   the  regulations  which  have  been 
adopted  there   respecting   the  exportation  of 
corn.     With  a  view    to   these  circumstances, 
Mr.    Jacob  was    engaged    to  make  personal 
inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  the  report  which 
has  been  mentioned  was  drawn  up  in  conse- 
quence of  those  inquiries.    That  report  is  not 
perhaps  perfect;    but  it  is,  at  least,  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  information  which  we 
already  possess ;  and  I  say  that  we  ought  not  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  this  question,  before  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  or  reading  it ;  and  I 
do  sincerely  believe,  that  if  it  be  read  without 
those  extravagant  apprehensions  which  I  know 
to  prevail  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  without  those  prejudices  which  some- 
times reject  all  evidence  in  matters  of  this 
description,  it  will  enable  us  to  decide  the 
question  better  than  we  can  possibly  decide  it 
at  the  present  moment-^We  cannot  excluda 
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A  BMUDJ  iiatioot  would  with  to  eita- 
belr  own  favoor.    Thut,  io  the  liU 
iMve  Dodilied    the  old  prohibitory 
the  extent  of  relieving  the  country 
Isiqiiouf  effects  of  smuggling,  upon 
Old  rate  of  duties  operated  as  so  high 
that  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
It.    The   BQUggling  was  equally  in- 
the  manufacturer  and  to  the  revenue, 
ore  the  protecting  duty  was  not  wiih- 
Bl  it  was  modified  so  as  to  place  the 
annfacturer  in  a  state   io  compete 
rners.— The  advocates  for  the  present 
have  argued,  that  if  we  took  off  the 
duties  on  importation  of  articles  of 
r,  and  granted  only  a  rate  of  duty 
lid  operate  as  a  reasonable  protec- 
Jie  agricultural  interest  would  have  oo- 
•r,  and  the  British  farmers  could  come 
petition  with  foreign  growers  without 
lioik    This  was  the  principle  adopted, 
sctrine  held  by  all  persons  who  advo- 
canse  of  the  agriculturists,  as  well 
those  who  were  interested  in  main- 
le  agricultural  monopoly.    It  was  to 
t   difficulty  that  the  present    system 
ras  modified.    The  very  object  pointed 
iM  agriculturists  to  protect  their  in- 
18  been  conceded  to  them,  but  the 
been  adopted,  if  not  totally,  at 
respects,   as  a  preliminary  to 
in  the  corn  laws.    The  very  measures 
ot  by  the  agriculturists  as  the  sufficient 
D  of  their  interests,  have  been  adopted, 
cifically  and  in  degree.    Mr.  Webb 
ed,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  put  the 
rists  io  a  fair  state  of  competition — to 
poo  one  trade  duties  of  ten,  on  another 
ifleen  per  cent.    This  has  been  done, 
these  circumstances,  1  do  not  now  feel 
irv  to  go  into  the  question.     I  confine 
» those  principles,  which  render  it  unfit 
diould   proceed    further    in    the   dis- 
-I  shall,  therefore,  move  the  previous 

MUion  complained  that,  between  the 
ns  and  the  measures  of  Government, 
itry  always  found  their  expectations 
d  away.  As  the  rt.  Hon.  gent  had 
laestion,  the  country  could  not  gather 
re  the  opinions  of  Government  upon 
ition,  which  was  one  of  the  utmost  iro- 
I  to  the  country  at  large.  The  people 
iced  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  and 
Aalore  were  composed  of  those  land- 
fbe  landlords  formed  a  body  of  men, 
?roo8,  but  powerful.  They  were  the 
i  of  Parliament,  and  those  who  made 
hers  of  Parliament  (hear,  hear).  Not 
lelieved  that  a  fair  consideration  of  this 
,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  law  on 
e  principles,  would  be  djingerous  to 
led  interest.  The  adjustment  of  the 
ht  certainly  be  accompanied  by  a  fall 
trice  of  agricultural  produce  ;  but  that 
Id  be  followed  by  such  corresponding 
ges  in  the  full  of  other  things,  that  the 
oiarest  would  not  be  such  losers  as  in 

they  seemed  to  think.  In  talking  on 
{ect,  some  people  were  fond  of  using 
17  which  they  misled  vbemselves,  and 

■pon  their  hearers.  A  cry  was  raised, 
repealing  those  laws,  the  nfiricultural 
',  the  landed  proprietor*  and  the  farmer, 
s  ruined.  Now,astothc]abourerandthc 
be  wonld  say,  that  whilst  men  required 


food,  agriculture  muat  be  punned,  and  woold 
be   pursued  with  advantage.     The  fact  was, 
that  the  fanner  and  the  agricultural  labourer 
had  no  interest  whatever   in  the  high  price 
of  corn ;  and  when  landlords  said  that  Uiey  had, 
those  landlords  were,  io  truth,  pleading  their 
own  cause,  while  they  pretendea  to  plead  that 
of  others.     He  would  give  the  house  an  ia« 
stance  which  had  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, of  the  tender  regard  which  landlords  felt 
fur  the  farmers.     Eighteen  months  ago,  when 
the  price  of  corn  rose,  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
estate  in  his  neighbourhood  gave  notice  to  all 
his  tenants  to  quit,  preparatory  to  rauing  their 
rents.    This  example  ought  to  be  a  wamiog  to 
fanners,  aod  should  teach  them  not  to  be  de* 
ceived  by  professions  t  when  they  heard  men 
talk  of  protecting  their  interests,  they  should 
understand  that  the  interests  of  the  talkers  were 
the  only  interests  to  be  protected.    He  wai 
very  well  aware  that  these  opinions  were  not 
very  palatable  in  that  house.    Men  were  gene- 
rally too  much  disposed  to  listen  to  arguments 
which  flattered  their  own  views,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  conduce  to  their  own  interests,  to 
have  any  great  pleasure  in  bearing  opposite 
opinions.    He,  however,  was  persuaded,  that  if 
there  were  any  time  when  this  question  could 
be  well  considered.  It  was  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, of  great  commercial  distress.    He  wa» 
convinced  that  the  existing  laws  were  not  only 
iiyurious,  as  they  tended  to  raise  the  price  ox 
provisions  in  this  country,  hot  that  they  were 
doubly  hurtful  as  they  affected   onr  foreign 
commerce.    They  shut  os  out  from  most  of 
the  foreign  markets  of  Europe,  and  they  com- 
pelled our  merchants   to   seek   for   markets 
for  their  commerce  in  the  most  distant  partft  of 
the  world;  in  countries,  whose  resources  not 
being  accurately  known,  were  of  course  much 
exaggerated ;  the  trading  to  which  was  attended 
with  greater  expense  and  risk,  and  which  fre- 
quently ended  in  involving  the  adventurers  in 
ruin.    These  laws  shut  out  English  merchants 
from  the  Baltic,  from  the  nearer  coasts  of  En- 
rope,  and  especially  from  France ;  though  he 
believed,  that  if  foreign   corn  was  admitted 
into  this  country,  very  little  would  come  here 
from  France.    These  laws,  however,  affected 
us  most  as  excluding  our  commerce  from  the 
northern   parts  of  Europe.      He   trusted  the 
house  had  not  forgotten  the  important  informa- 
tion given  them  by  the  hon.  mover,  who  had 
shewn  that  not  only  now,  but  for  some  years 
past,  we  had  been  sowing  in  these  countries 
the  seeds  of  the   perpetual  exclusion  of  our 
manufactures  and  commerce  (bear,  hear).     In 
short,  in  whatever  view  he  contemplated  the 
existing  laws,  he  considered  them  impolitic, 
unjust,  and  in  his  conscience  he  thought  they 
were  unchristian,  for  it  was  not  christian  to 
enhance,  except  for  the  gravest  causes,  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.    He  must  admit  that  on  his 
own  head  rested  part  of  the  sin  of   having 
consented  to  the  enactment  of  those  laws ;  he 
voted  for  them  under  the  influence  of  the  elo- 
quent appeal  of  his  rt.  hon.  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Elliot,  who  contended  that  it  might  com^ 
promise    our    national  independence    to  rely 
upon  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  com. 
The  consi&ratioo  of   national    independence 
was  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  present 
system  could  be  defended;  and,  upoo  mature 
reflection,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  national 
independence  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  a 
free  trade  in  com.    Let  the    house  consider 
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;  brisf  low  wages ;  and  this,  infltead 

dof  comfort  aod  happiness    to  the 

irers,  would  be  productive  of  pre- 

reverse. 

fFodekouse  spoke  for  a  few  moments ; 

tonny  state  of  the  house  rendered  it 

to  collect  a  single  sentence  that  the 
»er  uttered. 

mcis  Burdttt  differed  entirely  in 
Miibe  rt  bon.|;ent  (Mr.Huskisson): 
t  that  there  was  no  question  which 
fit  for  discussion  than  that  before  the 
1  Done  for  which,  by  discussion,  more 
f  to  be  gained. — He  could  not  alto- 
ee  In  what  had  fallen  from  his  bon. 
r.  Cerwen).  He  was  not  so  dis- 
at  not  to  feel  for  himself  and  those 

to  him  I  and  if,  as  a  gentleman  of 
possessing  a  landed  estille,  he  could 
le  measure  in  question  was  likely  to 
ly  iojnrious  to  him,  he  should  oppose 
e  was  convinced,  that  in  maintain- 
ttion  in  which  accident  bad  placed 
sabnt  supporting  the  interests  of  so- 
eneral.  He  was  placed  in  the  singu- 
Mi  of  voting  for  the  motion  of  an  bon. 
in  none  of  whose  views  or  opinions 
object  be  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  coincided. 
>t  think  that  the  proposition  of  the 
er  would  produce  any  of  the  effects 
mover  anticipated  from  it  Nor  did 
any  of  the  results  from  it  which  the 

of  the  measure  dreaded.  He  gave 
it  to  the  eloquence  and  patriotism  of 
lord  (Milton) ;  but  he  voted  as  that 
voted,  upon  a  principle  altogether 
Bot  because  be  was  inclined  to  give 
Tests  of  the  landed  proprietor,  but 
to  landed  proprietor  and  the  public 
16  interest  in  the  question.  So,  with 
nt.  (Mr.  Philips)  he  (Sir  F.  Burdett) 
one  or  two  of  the  positions  which  he 
own ;  bot  there  were  several  others, 
:b  he  altogether  differed  from  him. 

that  in  every  state  of  society,  pro- 
iog  the  object,  the  effort  should  not 
oce  a  scanty  supply  by  the  labour 
bnt  an  ample  Buppl>  by  the  employ- 
few.  But  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
^icnltnral  labourers  were  less  indus- 
ess  productive,  than  the  manufactur- 
ition.  There  was  no  greater  proof 
(pority  and  resources  of  the  country, 

0  l»e  found  in  the  fact,  that  so  small 
of  persons  as  composed  the  agricuU 
',  one-third  of  the  whole  population, 
,  by  their  skill  and  industry,  to  raise 
produce  to  support  the  other  tMo* 
liis  was  a  state  of  things  to  be  found 
r  country  in  the  world.  Our  popula- 
ttimated  at  twelve  millions — of  these 
employed  in  agriculture,  six  in  ma- 
^  and  two  in  learned  professions  and 
porsoits.  Now  there  was  not  in  the 
'  other  country  in  which  one-third 
pnlation  maintained  the  other  two- 
lieir  industry.  Let  them  look  abroad. 
ice  for  instance ;  there,  there  was  a 

1  of  thirty  millions,  of  whom  four- 
16  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
ining  fifth  in  manufactures.  The 
this  state  of  things  lay  in  a  great 
the  laws  of  France  relative  to  pro- 
16  division  of  estates  was  so  eternal, 
iflf^of  the  people  employed  in  tillage 
lad  to  thick,  that  there  was  no  sur- 


plus of  produce  from  their  labour.  All  that  tboj 
raised  or  nearly  all,  they  themselves  consumed  i 
and  they  had  nothing  left  with  which  to  pay  or 
feed  the  manufacturing  classes.  Nothing  could 
be  more  clear  than  the  fact  that  there  cooid  be 
but  one  interest  between  the  agricultural  and 
the  manufacturing  classes ;  the  only  reason  that 
England  had  so  large  a  body  of  manufacturer* 
— the  only  reason  why  she  was  enabled  to  sup* 
port  them — was,  that  her  agriculturists  pro- 
duced iiith  so  little  labour  so  much  more  than 
was  needful  for  their  own  consumption.  The 
living  of  each  party  being  made  out  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  other,  it^as  impossible  that 
either  could  be  rich  witnoot  their  prosperity 
being  mutual.  The  more  the  agriculturist's 
labour  produced,  the  more  he  had  to  sell  to  the 
manufacturer;  the  less  exertion  the  manufac* 
turer  had  to  lay  out  upon  his  commodity,  the 
more  the  agriculturist  received  in  the  exchange. 
This  was  the  plain  and  simple  view  of  the  ques* 
tion ;  putting  aside  for  the  present  all  those 
difficulties  which  arose  from  combining  it  with 
the  subject  of  the  currency — difficulties  which 
seemed  to  belong,  indeed,  to  the  question  of  the 
currency,  let  it  be  discussed  in  what  shape,  or 
to  what  effect  it  might  Setting  those  difficul- 
ties aside,  the  point  to  be  accomplished  was  the 
due  adjustment  of  that  trade  which  was  always 
going  on  in  the  country — the  exchange  of  their 
respective  articles  of  produce  between  the 
agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer.  Hon. 
gents,  said—**  Give  the  manufacturer  cheap 
corn,  and  he  will  give  yon  cheap  commodities ;" 
but  those  who  said  that,  spoke  without  consider- 
ation— because  the  terms  **  dear*'  and  **  cheap*' 
applied  in  such  a  way  became  convertible. 
To  say  that  manufactures  were  dear,  was  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that  com  was  cheap  ;  and, 
vice  vena ;  for,  in  the  whole,  there  only  was  an 
exchange  of  one  article  for  the  other.  Both 
trades  might  flourish  t  the  greater  production 
of  both  was  an  advantage  to  both  i  but  that  the 
produce  of  both  should  be  dear,  was  impossi- 
ble. Those,  therefore,  who  were  disposed  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  agricultural  property 
were  short-sighted  as  to  the  views  of  their  own 
advantage  i  they  endangered  the  stopping  of 
the  source  from  which  all  their  own  means  of 
existence  were  derived.  Without  agricultural 
produce,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  live  )  and  the  members  of  learned 
professions,  who,  however  valuable  in  their 
miniiitry,  were  not  immediately  producers, 
would  soon  find  that  their  assistance  must  be 
dispensed  with  by  society  ;  for  there  would  be 
no  means  of  paying  them  for  it.  If  any  man 
doubted  this  principle,  let  him  look  at  the  way 
in  which  scientific  pursuits  were  paid  for  in 
England,  and  the  amount  of  payment  which 
they  received  in  countries  on  the  continent, 
where  agriculture  was  a  less  profitable  pursuit. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that — in  a  different 
view  of  this  question — he  should  be  inclined  to 
merge  bis  whole  personal  rights  and  interests  in 
a  scheme  for  the  public  advantage.  The  rights 
and  interests  of  those  immediately  connected 
with  him,  whether  they  ought  to  do  so  or  not, 
would,  he  believed,  have  weight  with  him,  in 
preference  to  any  general  consideration.  But 
he  repeated  that  this  difficulty  was  not  one  to 
which  he  need  attend;  for  he  was  convinced 
that  that  which  was  his  own  interest  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  at  large. — The  bon.  se- 
conder (Mr.  Philips)  had  observed,  that,  by 
a  sufficient  outlay,  the  mountain  -^^  «««»H*.n 
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Mfeved,  peculiar  to  this  conntry,  by 
taCei  were  kept  together,  and  descended 
Be  families,  for  many  generations,  and 
id  to  tfae  establishment  of  large  farms, 
that  improved  cultivation,  fur  which 
itry  was  distinguished,  and  to  that  sur- 
d  wliich  was  the  means  of  paying  all 
r  clasMS.  He  believed  these  things 
ily  went  together,  and  they  were  ac- 
ed  by  belter  modes  of  conveyance, 
■wchanical  and  manufacturing  inge- 
!■  were  to  be  fonnd  in  other  countries, 
I  the  towns  gained  in  their  turn,  and 
■hied  to  make   large  returns  to  the 

and  the  whole  increased  in  wealth. 
mt  think,  therefore,  that  he  was,  as  a 
VBtlemao,  making  any  sacrifice  by  vot- 
be  motion:  he  laid  claim  to  no  great 
I  doing  it,  but  he  thought  he  was  pro- 
the    public  interest  by   such  a  vote, 
:   iaiuring    the    landed   interest.     He 
reed  that  there  was  no  measure  which 
lore  eatensive  mischief  than  the  Corn 
[f  we  would  not  take  the  com  of  other 
iv  which  wasy  perhaps,  all  they  had  to 
at  impossible  they  could  take  our  ma- 
ei<  if  we  forbad  importation,  we  also 
Uy  forbad  exportation.  (Mere  the  house 
manifest  symptoms  of  impatience.)  He 
the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
BBt  with  himself;  he  wanted  free  trade, 
r,  he  talked  of  wanting  it,  and  with  that 
cled  reciprocity,  and  protecting  duties, 
e  things  were  incompatible.     Protect- 
•  only  made  ua  pay  dearer  for  commo- 
de at  home  than  we  should  pay  for  si- 
HBodities  imported  (coughing).     Ano- 
ry  surh  duties  inflicted  on  us  was,  to 
engage  in  undertakings  for  which  we 
■taral  advantages,  and  refrain  from 
iag  those  manufactures  for  which,  hav- 
•ml  advantages,  we  coujd  obtain  large 
bjr  exportation.    [The    impatience  of 
I  becoming  very  evident  here,  the  hon. 
iclnded  by  saying,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
rhatever  to  a  free  trade  in  corn,  and 
It  soch  a  trade  would  be  advantageous 
ided  interest.] 

\gham   rose,    amidst  loud    cries  of 


IB,"  and  other  manifestations  of  impa- 
hich  rendered  the  commencement  of  hia 
tally  inaudible.  When  the  tumult sub- 
e  was  heard  Xo  say,  that  during 
ches  of  s<ime  preceding  speakers, 
id  been  heard  from  about  the  bar, 
»re  mere  no  country  gentlemen;  hut 
uch  might  proceed,  Here  there  such 
I  the  house,  from  a  part  of  their  stock 
I  aad  taking  warning  by  the  impatience 
dhy  the  house,  he  should  address  him- 
y  and  plainly  to  the  simple  question  be- 
— whether  they  should  go  into  a  com- 
sr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
at tome  legislative  measure  might  not 
iced  which  would  settle  this  question  ? 
hon.  gent,  would  not  accede  to  the 
;  he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  pro- 
le lesaion  a  few  short  days,  or  a  week 
most,  to  enable  them  to  settle  this 
The  right  hon.  gent,  said  they 
L  have  time  to  discuss  it  He  referred, 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  parlla- 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  the  members 
>B  have  to  meet  their  constituents; 
I  ander  these  circumstances  that  the 
gent,  thought  this  an  unfit  subject  for 


difc union.    He  (Mr.  B.)  coold  not  Tiew  tho 
matter  in  that  li^t  i   and  could  not  but  con- 
ceive^  that,  before  they  separated,  they  ought 
to  take  some  measures  to  satbfy  the  country, 
and  put  this  important  question  in  a  course  for 
final   decision.     The  course  pursued   by    the 
right  hon.   gent,   could    give    satisfaction    to 
neither  of  the  great  parties  interested  in  the 
derision.     Coming   to    no  distinct  resitlution, 
each  party  remaining  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  state  of  the  question,  it  was  inevitable 
that  both  would  put  their  own  construction  on 
it,   and  the   construction   of   each    would  be 
influenced    by   their  apprehensions.      By  not 
discussing  the  question  they  would  come  to  a 
resolution  that  would,  of  all  others,  be  the  least 
likely  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  constituents 
with  satisfaction.     There  was  one  other  reason 
which  had  been  mentioned — and  this  was  the 
only  reason  which  had  any  weight  with  him— > 
he  meant  what  had  been  said  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  currency  ;  but  before  the  committee 
should  have  concluded  its  labours,  something 
might  be  settled  with  regard  to  the  currency, 
which  would  either  show  the  difficulty  of  set- 
tling the  question,  or  enable  them  to  come  to 
some  resolution,  which  would,  at  least,  promise 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.      By  putting  it  off 
till  next  session,  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  it 
would  even  then  be  settled :  and  in  what  state, 
he    would   ask,    did   things  in  the  meantime 
remain  ?     While  things  were  in  this  state,  no 
man  could  tell  what  his  land  was  worth ;    no 
man  could  sell  land,  and  no  man  would  buy 
land;    no   man  could  take  a  farm— contracts 
would  not  be  made  or  could  not  be  kept — no 
man  could  tell  what  rents  would  be,  and  hardly 
what  they  now  were.    The  present  system  was 
never  intended  as  a  final   arrangement,  when 
it  was  proposed,  and  it  had  not  been  so  under- 
stood by  those  who  supported  it.  If  the  arrange- 
ment were  only  temporary,  the  time  was  now 
come  for  making  it  permanent;  it  was  time  to 
sweep  away  a  system  which  was  liable  to  all 
the  objections  ever  made  to  any  system    of 
prohibitions ;  it  was  time  to  repeal  the  probibi- 
tions,  permitting  the  ports  to  be  continually 
open,  only  laying  on  such  a  protecting  duty  as 
would    enable    the    agriculturist  to  grow  his 
produce  on  such  terms  as  to  stand  the  conflict 
with  the  foreign  grower.    He  was  not  prepared 
to  contend  that  lowering  price  would  not  lower 
rents,  he  would  not  utter  one  word  that  should 
encourage  any  delubion  of  that  nature ;  but  he 
conceived  that  the  corn  laws,  if  they  gave  high 
rents,  caused  extensive  fluctuations  in  them, 
and  he   supposed   that  repealing  them  would 
give   permanent   and  steady   prices,  lowering 
rents,  but  preventing  fluctuations.     But  with 
lower  rents,  he  hoped  there  would  be  lower 
wages;  at  least  with  one  class  of  labourers ;  he 
hoped  that  the  high  wages  for  public  services, 
the  high  salaries  of  public  men,  settled  at  a 
time  when  every  thing  else  was  high,  would  be 
lowered  when  every  thing  was  lowered.    (Here 
the    house  grew  impatient.)     They  were   in- 
creased a  few  years  ago,  and  he  hoped   they 
would  be    revised    and    diminished,    thereby 
affording  relief  to  the  landed  gentlemen  (cough- 
'"i>)*  by  lessening  the  public  burdens.     They 
would,  if  the  corn  laws  were  repealed,  derive 
relief  from  diminished  poor  rates,  from  dimi- 
nished county  rates,  and  from  a  lessening  of  (he 
public  burdens  ;  and,  expecting  to  be  relieved 
of  all  these,  the  landed  interest,  under  such 
circumstances,  might  wish  the  question  set  at 
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and  he  cmme,  in  contequenre,  to  the  conclu- 
don,  thai   voluntary  contribution  was  better 
tlnn  the  measure  which  the  noble  marquis  re- 
commended.— As  io  the  question  of  llie  corn 
Uws,  he  had  stated  before  that  these  laws  were 
not  the  cause  of  tlie  distress.    They  bad,  how- 
ever, seen   tliat  the  price  of  corn  had  been 
rising  for  some  vreelcs  past,  and,  without  doubt, 
if  it  continued  still  to  rise,  that  circumstance 
"Would  act  as  a  great  an^gravation  of  the  pre- 
sent evil.    When  noble  lords  argued  this  ques- 
'Cion,  they  ought  to  take  these  facts  into  consi- 
«3eration, — that  though  there  were  individuals 
^mrbo  had  no  employment  at  present,  there  were 
^Mhers  who  had  some  work,  for  which  they  re- 
^»ived  a  small  price.    Now,  no  person  could 
flmy  that  the  amount  of  wages  tticy  paid  for 
dieir  bread  was  not  to  them  a  most  material 
^ODsideralion.     He  would  therefore   contend, 
«JMt   the    two  measures,  —  the    one  admitting 
iMmded  com  into  the  market,  and   the  other 
iving  the  king  in  council  the  power  to  open 
ports,  and  to  let  in  farther  supplies, — pre- 
«'«ationary  measures,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
«iiy  thing  like  a. famine  price,  which  at  any 
Cime   was  dreadful    to  contemplate,    but   the 
effects  of  which  would  be  terrible  now, — were 
tihe  best  that  could  be  devised  under  all  the 
circumstances. 

Lord  Elitnborough  observed,  it  was  generally 

<^«M)feidered  that  the  present  moment  was  the 

^orst  that  could  be  selected  for  considerin<r 

tile  state  of  the  com  laws,  but  ministers  seemed 

<o  think  that  it  was  the  most  favourable  time 

Us  pat  an  end  to  them,  without  any  considera- 

^um  at  all.    It  appeared  to  him,  that  miniiiters 

^cre  endeavouring  surreptitiously,  under  cover 

^  those  feelings  to  which  the  present  state  of 

^Ustreas  bad  g^iven  rise,  and  not  in  principle, — 

Bot  io  consequence  of  inquiry,   to  effect  an 

iteration  in  those  laws  in  which  otherwise  the 

Waae,  perhaps,  would  not  be  willing  to  concur, 

*--aa  alteration  which,  he  was  convinced,  were 

it  once  admitted,  would  be  continued.     He 

tliereforc  hoped  that  those  who  were  not  hostile 

to  the  present  corn  laws  would  not  allow  that 

to  be  effected  as)  a  tf'mporary  measure,  which, 

If  once  carried,  would  probably  assume  a  per- 

*iaoeat  character. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  feared  the  noble  earl 
^as  not  aware  of  the  mischief  which  must 
Mie  from  the  want  of  immediate  assistance ; 
Ud  therefore  he  conct* ived  it  to  be  his  duty, 
^  the  doty  of  tbe  house,  to  call  on  the  noble 
^trt  to  adopt  some  more  eflirient  measure  than 
thst  to  which  he  had  adverted.  It  was  absurd 
te  talk  of  the  danger  of  creating  a  precedent, 
^Wn  individuals  were  actually  expiring  from 
^*«ot.  Ministers  would  not  satisfy  the  public, 
<W  country,  or  the  starving  manufacturers,  if 
^  did  not  take  measures  of  a  different 
luure  from  those  that  were  proposed. 
Hero  the  discusaion  terminated. 


COMMONS. —  Mr.  Canning.—"  I  rise,  sir, 
togite  notice  of  my  intention  to  submit  to  the 
i0«e,  to-morrow,  a  measure  for  some  niodifi- 
catiMi  in  the  corn  laws,  with  referenre  to  the 
eiisttng  distresses  in  the   manufacturing  dis- 
Iricts  (bear,  bear).    The  accounts  received  this 
aoruog  of  the  sufferings  of  the   i^cople,    in 
these  districts,  are  such  as  must  deeply  affect 
every  hnman  heart  not  altogether  callous  to 
Ike  di&trejses  of  our  fellow-creatures.     What- 
ever may  be  the  expediency   of  interfering 
isikia  way  for  their  relief  upon  general  prin- 
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ciples,  there  are  somo  cases  of  such  pccniiar 
hardship,  that  they  call  fur  extraordinary  mea- 
sures for  the  immediate  alleviation  of  the 
calamity,  as  far  as  that  can  possibly  be  done 
by  any  regulations  that  can  be  adapted.  The 
measure  which  1  intend  to  propose  appears  to 
me  the  best  calculated  to  meet  the  existing  evil, 
and  the  least  objectionable  in  point  of  principle 
that  can,  at  present,  be  devised.  In  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  places  in  which  the  distress  is 
most  severely  felt — in  the  ports  of  Liverpo<il, 
Hull,  and  other  sea- ports — there  Is  a  consi- 
derable  quantity  of  bonded  corn,  which  cannot, 
as  the  law  at  present  stands,  be  brought  out  for 
sale  in  this  country.  When  the  question  re- 
specting the  com  laws  was  lately  brought 
before  tbe  house,  ministers  opposed  any  al- 
teration in  those  laws,  in  the  full  persuasion 
that  the  present  was  a  most  inconvenient  time 
for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  lej^islature ; 
in  that  persuasion  they  still  continue ;  and 
the  very  existence  of  tbe  present  distress 
is,  in  itself,  an  argument  that  this  is  an  in- 
convenient time  for  Interference  with  the  ge- 
neral question.  What  I  propose,  then,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house,  is  a  measure  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  adopted  last  year,  but 
under  different  circumstances  t  a  measure  which 
may  do  good,  and  can  do  little  or  no  injury  to 
any  clas»  of  men.  What  I  propose  is,  that 
a  law  should  be  passed  for  enabling  tbe  pro- 
prietors of  bonded  corn  to  bring  their  grain 
into  the  market.  The  amount  of  bonded  wheat 
is  understood  to  be  from  250,000  to  300,000 
quarters ;  and  the  infusion  of  this  quantity 
into  the  corn  market  may  prove  beneficial 
to  the  people,  without  any  material  injury 
to  (he  agricultural  interests.  But  it  is  even 
something  to  do  away  with  the  impression  of 
people  being  reduced  to  such  an  extremity 
of  distress  wiUi  abundance  of  food  locked  up  in 
their  vicinity.  So  far,  then,  we  may,  I  think, 
fairly  and  safely  go,  in  affording  such  relief  as 
lies  in  our  power,  to  those  on  whom  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  present  crisis  press  most  heavily. 
But  as  wo  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  sure  of  the 
state  of  the  next  harvest,  I  mean  further  to  pro- 
pose, that  in  the  bill  to  be  submitted  on  this 
subject  a  clause  should  be  inserted  to  enable 
bis  Majesty  in  Council  to  open  the  ports  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  corn,  either  partially 
orgenenilly,  at  the  discretion  of  Government, 
during  the  recess  of  parliament,  in  case  such  a 
measure  should  appear  to  be  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient (hear,  hear).  With  respect  to  the 
opening  of  the  ports — if  that  shall  be  found  ex- 
pedient—  I  propote,  that  the  minor  duty  of 
twelve  bhiilings  per  quarter  should  be  imposed 
upon  foreign  grain  imported  into  this  country. 
1  believe  the  regular  mode  of  proceeding  will 
be,  to  move  to-morrow  that  the  house  go  into  a 
committee  on  the  Corn  Act  of  3(1  Geo.  IV., 
with  a  view  ti>  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
now  in  contemplation ;  but  I  wish  it  lo  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  pro- 
pose any  alteration  in  that  act,  beyond  the  two 
points  which  I  have  mentioned**  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  TUmey  rose  to  express  his  great  gratifi- 
cation at  the  measure  proposed,  and  his  entire 
concun'ence  in  its  propriety. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
st'ittng  what  he  had  recently  heard  from  an  in- 
telligent gentleman  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturing districts — that  his  house  was  ready  to 
go  on  with  business,  if  there  was  any  prospect 
of  obtaining  returns;  but  at  present  tlie  state 
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powd  whftt  WM  eqoal  to  an  annihlla- 
M  wbolo  syitem  of  the  corn  lawt. — 
m\mA  beard  a  great  dcol  respecting 
eiplet  of  free  trade,  and  had  taken 
pa  in  consequence,  the  result  of  which 
lo  clearly  appear  to  be  beneficial. 
9wn  part,  he  was  of  opinion  that  those 
m  were  carrying  ministers  out  of  their 
Gdt  it  was  not  from  the  persons  inte- 

corD  alone,  but  from  those  concerned 
Qg«  and  from  commercial  quarters,  that 
wrd  complaints  which  had  not  yet  been 
:ted.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gent 
ikiiBon)  would  be  prepared  to  refute 
cements.  From  his  talents  and  acquirc- 
Ua  might  be  expected ;  and  although 
ire  that  the  right  hon.  gent  was  only 
in  all  his  measures  to  do  good,  he  was 
lea  compelled  to  look  at  the  effect 
Me  measures  had  produced  abroad  and 
It  was  yet  to  be  shown  that  tbe  re- 
'  of  which  so  much  had  been  said 
tonded  its  advantage  to  us — whe- 
hile  we  had  given  advantages  to 
intrien,  those  countries  had  not  been 
uring  in  extending  similar  advantages 
lar,  bear).  Without,  however,  going 
ito  the  principles  of  free  trade  than  as 
to  com,  he  contended  that  it  was  im- 
lo  put  that  upon  the  footing  of  other 
intil  it  had  been  relieved  from  the  bur- 
di  k  at  present  bore  to  the  same  ex- 
it the  honse  look  at  the  expenses  which 
try  had  to  pay.  Look  at  the  amount  of 
al  revenue  ;  look  at  our  immense  csta- 
tSy  and  say  whether  it  was  possible  to 
HV  cheap.    They  must  consider  that 

30  millions  to  pay  the  public  creditor  ; 
roeld  rather  sell  the  coat  off  his  back 
t  be  should  be  /defrauded  of  what  was 
le  to  biro.  The  nation  was  bound  to 
debt,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation 
i  deitroyed  by  the  slightest  infraction 
be  right  hon.  gent  was  bound  to  look 
se  things,  and  he  would  do  well  to  con- 
danger  in  which  the  measure  he  was 
at  to  propose  might  place  the  impor- 
rests  he  bad  alluded  to. — He  wished 
7  to  be  gone  into  before  passing  the 
aeasores.  If  he  should  agree  to  them 
his,  he  should  be  admitting,  what  he 
r  denied,  that  the  high  price  of  corn 
:nit9e  of  the  distress.  He  should  thcre- 
'e,  as  an  amendment,  *^  that  a  select 
«  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
'  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
id  of  the  best  means  of  applying  a  re- 
reto." 

mdU  said,  that  even  those  who  advo- 
I  neasore  did  not  pretend  that  it  would 
he  distress.  If,  then,  it  was  not  likely 
n  remedy,  what  could  be  said  to  in- 
I  house  to  adopt  it  ?  He  was  much 
poeed  to  attribute  the  distress  to  the 
n  the  currency  than  to  the  corn  laws. 
ice  of  corn  was  not  greatly  reduced, 
ent  measure  would  not  alleviate  the 

and  if  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  consi- 
extent,  it  would  transfer  the  distress 
!  manufacturing  to  the  agricultural 
-He  was  the  more  opposed  to  the  mea- 
caiee  it  seemed  to  admit  that  the  corn 
re  producing  or  tending  to  aggravate 
ngdistren.  Once  get  this  opinion  fixed 
idsof  the  manufacturing  labourers,  and 
Id  proceed  to  destroy  agricultural  pro- 


perty, in  tbe  same  way  that  they  were  nowr  do* 
struy  log  theirown  machinery  and  tools — aconrse 
about  as  rational  as  that  of  the  Irish,  who  bad 
burned  the  bank-notes  wherever  they  found  them, 
in  order  to  injure  the  bankers  by  whom  they 
had  been  issued. — Upon  the  subject  generally 
of  the  com  laws,  his  personal  opinion  had  aU 
ways  been  in  favour  of  admitting  com  condi- 
tionally— without  regard  to  home  prices — at  a 
protecting  duty:  as  to  the  amount  of  that  doty, 
he  agreed  with  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  it 
ought  to  be  just  so  much  as  would  compensate 
the  land-owner  for  the  share  he  was  compelled 
to  bear  of  the  public  burdens,  and  not  one  tbil- 
ing  beyond ;  but  he  had  voted  against  tbe  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Whitmnre)  a  few 
evenings  since,  both  because  be  thought  the 
time  unfavourable  for  discussing  the  question, 
and  the  duty  proposed  insufficient.  The  duty, 
however,  at  which  the  Ti,  hon.  gents,  desired 
to  let  the  bonded  com  into  the  market,  was  12s.; 
and  they  justified  it  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  duty  put  on  (when  tl^  ports  were 
opened)  by  the  existing  law.  But,  though  ISs. 
was  the  ultimate  duW  at  which  the  com  was  to 
come  in,  yet  for  the  first  three  months,  it  sl^ould 
be  recollected,  there  was  the  imposition  of  an  ad- 
ditional 5s.,  making  17s.  Therefore,  if  we  were 
to  assimilate  the  new  measure  in  any  degree  to 
the  existing  law,  it  was  at  i7s.  the  bonded  com 
ought  be  admitted,  and  not  at  12s. ;  and  thiA  the 
rather,  because  the  difference  in  the  home  price 
at  which  the  admission  was  to  take  place,  was 
all  in  favour  of  the  higher  duty  :  if  a  doty  of 
ITs.  was  necessary  when  com  was  80s.  surely 
a  greater  duty  rather  than  a  less  would  be  re- 
quisite when  it  was  at  60s.  or  65s.  The  least 
that  the  house  could  do  injustice  to  tbe  agri- 
culturists, was  to  make  tbe  importation  duty 
17s.  for  the  first  three  months,  as  it  stood  by  the 
existing  law  ;  and,  even  then,  be  was  con- 
vinced, in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  the 
rt  hon.  gent,  that  the  quantity  of  corn  in  bond 
would  have  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  tbe 
market. — He  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
committee  proposed  by  the  hon.  hart.  (Sir  T. 
Lethbridge) :  measures  might  there  be  taken 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress,  far  more  efficient 
than  this  change  in  the  corn  laws.  Proper 
persons  might  be  sent  down  into  every  district, 
to  inquire  what  the  suffering  classes  were  ac- 
tually receiving  from  the  poor's  rate, and  to  as- 
certain  what  was  the  best  mode  of  administering 
further  to  their  necessities.  A  sum  of  money 
voted  by  parliament  might  be  sent  down  in 
proper  proportions  to  diflerent  parishes,  either 
to  be  distributed  in  aid  of,  and  through  tbe 
same  medium  as  the  poor's  rate,  or  to  be  laid 
out  in  tbe  purchase  of  com  which  afterwards 
should  be  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  to  those  who 
stood  in  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Canning  assured  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Bcnett)  that  no  man  could  think  more  unworthily 
of  ministers  than  they  would  think  of  themselves, 
if  there  were  any  foundation  for  the  charge, 
that  they  were  attempting,  by  a  side.wind,  to 
alter  the  established  system  of  the  com  laws. 
For  the  present  measure,  he  proposed  it  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  general  question  : 
and  he  was  sorry  for  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  by  hon.  members  who  had  preceded  him, 
lest  It  should  induce  persons  out  of  doors  to  unite 
two  considerations,  which  in  truth  were — as  he 
had  intended  to  keep  them — perfectly  distinct. 
Now  the  argument  of  the  hon.  members  was— 
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panllan  of  the  con  laws.    Sock  o  cooclarifln, 
vnivlHit  had  been  pfopoied,  was  Bo»t  ilkftgical 
td   anfair.      He  aiast  repeat,  what  be  had 
.Ways  said,  that  those  laws  were  not  the  caose 
'  the  distress,  and  be  sboald  be  able  to  satisfj 
e  house  that  the  preneat  measare  was  not  pro- 
Med  on  any  sach  assanptioa.    A  lew  nets 
onid  be  sufficient  on  this  point,  and  be  woald, 
erefore^  call  the  atteatioa  of  the  honse  to  the 
ate  of  the  coantry  at  the  correspoodin;  period 
r  last  year.    At  that  period,  whea  the  nnist 
:tive  employment  prevailed  in  the  cotton  trade 
-when  every  exertion  was  made  to  extend  it-^ 
be*  the  whole  world  was  rantached  for  nmte- 
■la  for  buildini^  new  factories. — when  credit 
mM  high,  aod  the  maonfiictnrerBio  foil  worlc< — 
■fin;  all  that  period  of  prosperity,  com  was 
L  or  7s.  higher  per  quarter  than  it  was  at  pre- 
rat.    When  corn  was  so  much  lower  now,  it 
bltowed  as  naturally  as  effect  could  follow 
aase,  that  its  price  had  no  direct  effect  on  the 
aadition  of  the  manufacturers.    When  be  said 
hat  com  was  higher  last  year  than  at  present, 
he  meant  that  it  was  nominally  lo ;   but  consi- 
hriof  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labour  and 
liber  commodities  at  present,  from  what  it  was 
then,  the  present  price  of  com  was  not  much 
Itwer  in  reality.    The  price  of  com,  therefore, 
■as  not  the  cause  of  the  distre^.     But  it  was 
■id  that  want  of  credit  was  the  cause  :    if  to, 
hm  could  that  be  reoiedied,  unless  by  an  io- 
aiased  demand  ?    The  want  of  a  demand  was 
Ike  effect  of  a  glut,  which  occasioned  the  pre- 
ttat  dearth  of  employnMOt    Not  that  employ- 
ant  had  actually  ceased.    Many  were  still  at 
wsrkf  on  reduced  wages.    Now  if  the  proposed 
■sasure  would  so  reduce  the  price  of  com,  or 
ymvent  its  rising  beyond  its  present  price,  as  to 
dible  those  who  were  stilt  employed  to  eke 
mt  dko  time  until  a  more  brisk  demand  arose, 
it  would  accomplish  no  inconsiderable  good. 
Arimilar  measure,  in  one  respect  at  least,  was 
proposed  last  year,  and  received  the  support  of 
fkt  landed  interest  and  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
hlare ;   and  it  was  not  for  a  moment  appre- 
keaded  that  it  would  have  an  injurious  eff'ect  on 
Ike  agricultural   classes.      In  the  six  weeks 
kefore  the  measure  to  which  ho  alluded  the 
prices  of  com  were — in  the  first  week,  6Sa. ;  in 
Ae  second  week,  68s.  9d.;    in  the  third  week, 
IBl.;  in  the  fourth  week,  6Ss. ;  in  the  fifth  week, 
t7a|   and  in  the  sixth,  66s.  6d.    Now,  under 
Arse  circumstances    of  a   falling   price,  the 
k|islature  sanctioned  the  letting  out  into  the 
■vket   between  4  and  500,000  quarters  of 
kmded  com,  not  because  the  price  was  then 
cmsidered  too  high,  but  to  pre? ent  the  chance 
ifits  rising  so  high  as  to  open  the  ports,  and 
imadate  the  country  with  foreign  corn.     When 
tts  was  done  in  1825,  for  such  motives,  was  it 
!••  much  to  ask  in  the  present  state  of  distress, 
Is  guard  against  the  danger  of  corn  rising  to  a 
*cfy  high   price;    especially  when  they  con- 
tmtid  that  in  1825  corn  was  falling,  whereas 
ii  ihe  last  six  weeks  it  had  risen  ?    In  proposing 
Ms  measure,  they  were  only  doing  what  had 
keen  already  done,  notonly  without  injury,  but 
CTSO  with  advantage  to  the  landed  interest,  as 
ke  would  show  hefure  he  sat  down. — He  now 
CMW  to  the  second*  and  as  he  perceived  the 
■•re  objectionable  measure.     In  the  absence 
sf  any  exact  staliiilical  surveys  on  the  subject, 
ke  would  not  hazard  a  statement  as  to  whether 
He  stock  now  in  the  conntry  was  sufficient  to 
affiMd  a  supply  until  the  harvest.     But  in  the 
•bsmce  of  such  information,  there  were  facts 
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lo  which  he  could  not  diut  his  eyes.    The  price 
of  com  had  been  for  some  time  rising,  and  by 
the  returns  of  the  several  towns  from  which  the 
averages  were  made  up,  it  appeared  that  the 
supply  in  the  market  was  now  less  by  several 
hundred  thousand   quarters,    when    compared 
with  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Now  let  it 
be  recollected  what  was  done  last  year.    Nearly 
5OOJ0O0  quarters  of  bonded  com  were  sent  into 
the  market  between  the  month  of  June  and  the 
harvest      The  harvest  itself  was  earlier  by 
nearly  a  month  than  it  had  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  was  gathered  in  under  circum- 
stances which  made  it  available  for  consump- 
tion a  month  earlier  than  the   usual   period. 
Taking  these  facts,  he  would  without  hesitation 
assert,  that  they  owed  it  to  the  supply  of  foreign 
com  then  thrown  into  the  market,  that  the  ports 
were  not  opened  on  the  15th  of  last  August* 
He  would  contend,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  a 
visionary  assertion,  that  between  this  time  and 
the  approaching  harvest,  the  country  might  be 
placed  In  difficulties  of  which  the  consequences 
might  be  most  serious.    Let  It  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  without  the  measure  now  proposed,  com 
might  rise,  not  merely  to  80s.,  but  to  100s.,  and 
still  the   ports  could  not  by  law   be  opened 
before  the  first  week  after  tho  15th  of  August, 
unless  parliament  were  called  together  in  the 
interim.     But  suppose  parliament  were  called 
together.    Would  that  be  a  proper  time  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  on  the  corn  laws,  when  famine 
stalked  through  the  land }    Was  it  not,  there- 
fore, better  to  provide  in  time,  and  not  to  de- 
pend on  such  contingencies.     Let  not  gent  le men 
go  away  with  the  impressioOf  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  the  ports  must  necessarily 
be  opened.    They  would  remain  shut,  unlesa 
such  circumstances  occurred  as  would  render 
their  opening  necessary.    If  it  should  be  thought 
right  to  add  to  the  limitation  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances the  limitation  of  price— as,  for  In- 
stance, that  the  ports  should  not  bo  opened 
unless  the  price  were  at  65s* — ho  would  say, 
that  fur  that  or  for  any  other  prudent  limitation 
which  parliament  might  give  them  in  the  njifjcim 
of  tho  power  which  it  intrusted  to  their  handii, 
he  for  one  should  be  thankful,     l^t  parliamf-nt, 
however,  consider,  first,  whcihiT  it  would  lock 
up  this  quantity  of  corn  in  the  faro  of  rising 
prices  in  the  present  distressed  rircumstances 
of  the  country,  after  it  had  liberated  a  much 
larger  quantity  last  year  under  far  more  favour- 
able appearances  I    and  secondl},  whcthor  it 
would  see  the  session  terminate,  under  nil  thn 
difficulties  with  which  the  nunufarturing  cla^M^s 
had  to  contend,  and  with  all  the  feelings  whirli 
those  difficulties  were  likely  toengrnder  nriiong 
them,  without  leaving  to  ministers,  undei  mmmm 
limitations,  orwiths<ime  instructions,  tli<*pow<-i 
of  proving  to  tho  people  that  means  of  relief 
were  provided  for  them  in  case  corn,  before  tlm 
ensuing  harvest,  should  amount  to  an  inconve- 
nient price — inconvenient,  he  meant,  with  re- 
gard  to  their  means  of  obtaining  supply.     If 
parliament  refuM>d  ministers  that  power,  thomi 
who  induced  it  so  to  act  would  incur  a  reNpoii- 
bibiliiy,  of  which   they  would  do  well    to  nui- 
template  the  extent.     He  protesti'd  hefonhaiMl 
against  the   consequences  which    must   ensue, 
if,    for  three    months    or    more,  (ioveriimeiir 
should  be  left  without  the  ]iower  of  relievin;c 
a    starving    population    by    tho    introduction 
of  foreign    corn.  —  He    had    now    staled   thu 
grounds  upon  which  he   was  inclined  to  sup 
imrt    the    motion    of   his   right    hon     friend. 

»  Z 
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whether  the  loaf  was  a  bhillinf  or 
i*penre?  The  Corn  laws,  he  repeated, 
it  the  caOBe  of  the  distrosn ;  bat  the  dis- 
lag  in  existence,  it  must  be  of  material 
fp  to  lower  the  price  of  the  principal 
if  food.  That  beings  the  case,  the  qaes* 
le  to  a  mere  matter  of  form — how  was 
ef  to  be  administered  ?  This  was  a 
birh  the  friends  of  the  a/;:ricultural  in- 
ight  to  consider  well  before  they  offer- 
opposition  to  the  present  measnres 
leers). 

Sari  of  Limerick  mm  plained  of  the 
rhich  had  been  created  in  Ireland  by 
•aiures.  All  bar^^ains  Imd  been  shaken, 
ractt  dissolved,  and  the  farmers  and 
Cfl  driven  to  a  state  of  the  g^reatest  dis- 
*he  merchants  of  this  country  were  not, 
«  Inditferent  to  the  movement!!  of  the 
irl.  K\ery  post  carried  out  orders  to 
h  of  Germany  to  buy  up  all  the  grain 
uld  be  procured ;  and  the  intelligence 
•peculations  increased  the  apprehen- 
ibe  agricolturists.  These  measures 
ilio,  have  the  efl!ert  of  diminishing  the 
t  home,  because  they  would  drive  lands 
iltlvatinn.  The  Canada  Corn  Bill,  in- 
d  had  that  etfect,  to  a  certain  extent, 

dw^  congratulated  the  noble  carl  (Li- 
on  the  signal  success  which  be  had  ob- 
rer  tlie  great  domestic  enemy  (a  laugh), 
ody  mast  have  observed  the  reluctant 
irhlch  had  been  given  to  the  measures 
Ikeiar  quarter;  indeed,  it  was  more 
Miiion  than  support : 

'* ira  leonum 

Viocla  recusantum." 

(faul  that  of  the  two  modes  of  proceed- 
k  wore  open  to  them,  ministers  had  not 
tiio  course  of  acting  on  their  own  re- 
ity,  because  tlien  nothing  would  have 
1 1  and  speaiting  on  the  subject  of  the 
'■  did  good.  Many  people  in  that 
re  inimical  to  free  trade, — there  were 
»bo  were  enemies  to  free  air,  and  to 
cieuce — 

QZ  wolves,  whose  conscience  U  their 


cat  would  shut  out  com,  another  wool, 
latter.  .  This  was  the  essence  of  the 
d  codex  agrtstU  of  the  members  for 
and  Suffolk.  All  their  arguments  pro- 
pon  a  supposition  that  we  were  to  be 
ily  and  not  buyers;  but  how  could  we 
I,  unless  we  allowed  other  nations  to 
^  noble  earl  ([<auderdale)  said  he  would 
paradox, and  argue  logically  (a  laugh); 
diately  afier  said  that  low  prices  would 
listrehs,  which  was  as  great  a  paradox 
er  ottered.  If  foreign  corn  was  im- 
t  was  because  it  was  lower  than  our 
rirc  s  if  it  was  exriuded,  we  were  ob- 
oat  corn  at  a  bi^^hcr  price  than  we 
n  summing  up  the  burdens  on  the 
teresl,  the  noble  carl  bad  mentioned 
liw  tithes  were  paid  on  produce,  and 
paid  by  the  consumer,  as  much  an  if 
holder  collected  them  at  the  oven's 
The  noble  ioid  concluded  by  staling. 
Led  this  bill  because  it  made  an  Inroad 
com  Jaws,  and  because  his  object  was 
oro  to  a  moderate  price. 
irl  of  Caemarvvn  complained  of  the 


difllcaltiei  In  which  miniitert  were  likely  to  be 
placed  by  these  bills,  when  they  bad  tempted 
bpeculators  to  fill  their  warehouses  with  largo 
quantities  of  foreign  com,  for  which  they  would 
find  it  impossible  to  procure  a  market.    The 
course  now  pursued  was  tempting  the.xe  corn 
factors  to  utter  ruin.    The  corn  trade  ditpended 
now,  day  after  day,  upon  the  opinion  of  mini- 
sters— so  that  the  price  of  60^.  to-day  might  be 
50s.  to-morrow.      Tbe«c  measnres  had  been  In- 
troduced to  their  lordships  by  the  noble  earl,  in 
a  speech  by  no  means  complimentary  nor  con- 
stitutional,— a  speech,  that  amounted  almost  to 
menacing  their  lordships  with  the  public  eze- 
cration,  should  they  refuse  to  pass  these  mea- 
snres; but,  notwithstanding  that  speech,  their 
lordships  would  do  their  duty  to  the  country— 
without  any  sordid  motive  or  self-interest,  but 
voting  without  any  bias,  as  they  thought  was 
best  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

Lord  Redesdale  felt  no  disinclination  to  re- 
lieve the  manufacturers;  but  a  partial  tax  on 
the  agriculturists,  for  their  relief,  was  an  un- 
just tax.      Ever}-  buyer  of  corn — all  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufacture,  were  to  be  benefited 
at  the  expense  of  the  grower  of  corn.      He 
shiiuld,  therefore,  oppose  the  measure:  for  we 
were  not  to  steal  leather  to  make  poor  men'a 
shoes.     This  country  could  not  be  a  great  ma- 
nufacturing country  unless  its  agriculture  sup- 
ported it,  and  the  distress  of  the  latter  would 
bring  on  that  of  the  former.     What  was  the 
cause  of  the  late  agricultural  distress?  Nothing 
but  importation,  which  had  ruined  many  farm- 
ers, and  in  the  county  of  Dorset  had  caused 
the  prices  to  fiall  one  half.    If  there  was  now 
any  difficulty  in  tbii  country  supplying  itself, it 
was  entirely  owing  to  importation.    He  had 
lately  conversed  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
made  inquiries  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
as  to  the  means  which  fanners  possessed  of  pay- 
ing their  rents.     From  this  gentleman  be  leam- 
ed,  that  out  of  SOO  capital  farms,  not  more  than 
ten  were  fully  stocked,  and  that  KK)  were  only 
half  stocked.    This  want  of  stock  must  produce 
a  defalcation  of  com.     Some  noble  lords  thought 
that  poor  lands  ought  not  to  be  cultivated.    But 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  throwing  them  out 
of  cultivation?      According  to  Mr.   Ricardo, 
these  lands  consisted  of  one  half  of  the  soil  in 
cultivation.     Their  produce  was  perhaps  not 
one-third  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  country. 
It  might  be  one-fourth,  but  taking  it  at  only 
600,000  or  700.000  quarters,  by  throwing  those 
lands  out  of  cultivation,  the  production  of  the 
country  would  be  rendered  that  much  less  than 
it  now  was.     It  was  by   cultivation  that  the 
country  had  been  made  to  flourish,  and  if  culti. 
vation  were  di<tcouraged,  the  injury  would  be 
irreparable.      Their  lordships  must  now  expe- 
rience  the   unfortunate  effects  of  free  trade. 
Under  such  a  system  every  thing  ought  to  be 
free,  and  commerce  in  every  country  should  be 
on  an  equal  footing;  but  such  a  state  of  things 
never  hud  yet  existed,  and  never  would  exist. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  that  the  measures  never 
had  been  brought  forward :  but  after  they  bad 
been  introduced,  after  the  people  had  looked  up 
to  them  as  sources  of  relief,  he  could  net  bring 
his  mind  to  vote  against  them. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury: — An  observafior» 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  that 
these  measures  would  have  passed  over  with 
silence,  unless  for  the  opposition  in  that  house. 
The  opposition  arose,  on  his  (Lord  Maimer* 
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WM  a  fuflclent  protection  for  the 
»  to  completely  ignorant  were  the 
mf  Ilia  proper  nature  of  that  intereit 
tg  widch  they  were  so  ready  to  advise 
la.  At  if  the  law  and  the  parliament 
■othing  compared  with  their  own  no- 
rj  nadertoolL  to  arrest  and  change  the 
m1  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and 
k.  to  accept  5s.  per  lb.  upon  an  article 
« to  have  paid  the  state  7s.  6d.  This 
a  atrong  case :  like  the  other,  it  might 
able  by  circumstances.  But  if  so,  it 
Miaden  duty  of  ministers  to  ha  vc  stated 
arliament*  and  to  have  sought  prutec- 
ibe  offended  law  in  a  bill  of  indemnity. 
dtioBfni  bad  requested  him  to  remove 
■km  which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
.  T.  Lethbridge)  that  they  were  satis- 
Ifae  existing  state  of  the  com  laws. 
not  wish  on  the  present  occasion  to 
sdany  thing  unconnected  with  their 
»  case,  but  they  had  directed  him  to 
t  that  statement  if  correctly  repre- 
tbtm.  Their  impression  was,  in  the 
of  their  petition,  that  the  principle  of 
t  mutt  be  greatly  ioj  urious  to  the  ge- 
reats,  unlesa  it  were  extended  to  corn 
1  Instance. 

\tkUaon  said,  that  the  Board  of  Trade, 
titfied  themselves  that  5s.  was  a  sufii- 
ectiou,  bad  directed  so  much  of  the 
le  taken,  and  that  bonds  should  be 
Ibe  excess  of  2s.  6d.  per  pound,  should 
It  not  concur  with  the  Government 
!  would  see  at  once  that  the  whole  of 
ras  secured  to  the  public,  should  par- 
ink  proper  to  exact  it,  and  that  mi- 
i  by  no  means  assumed  an  independent 
a  dupensing  power.  His  hon.  friend 
ware  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  take 
duties  likely  to  be  remitted  by  parJia- 


ijMrf  took  the  opportunity  of  im- 
ioisters  to  take  this  subject  again  into 
4it  consideration.  The  consequences 
matures  were  just  as  he  had  predicted 
I  ago.    He  had  told  the  house — open 

0  foreign  silk,  and  thehome  manutac 
It  be  ruined.    He   called   upon    the 

1  manufacturing  interests  to  do  justice 
ves  and  the  country  by  inducing  mi- 
orego  a  plan  which  must  ruin  them  all. 
Lethbridge^  in  n;pl>  to  wliat  fell  from 
ieiBber(Mr.  Baring),  observed,  that 
irse  of  the  observation!)  which  were 
be  report  of  the  address  he  (Sir  T. 
e)  had  stated  that  which  he  believed 
[lerfectly  correct — that  the  great  body 
aafacturers  took  a  more  chaste  view 
rn  question  than  before.  That  was 
Bsion  which  had  been  given  to  his 
conversing  with  the  manufacturers; 
ot  object  to  the  present  price  of  pro- 
ti  to  the  probability  of  their  tnide  he- 
fed.  He  found  no  direct  complaint 
e  prices  of  provisions  among  the 
fiicturers.  Their  distress  was  great, 
w  frit  severely  at  any  prices.  Yet, 
id,  be  could  not  but  luok  upon  this 
of  the  silk  trade  as  an  outwork  to  a 
oration  in  the  com  laws,  which  if  not 
»acbed,  were  so  by  implication  and 
»*wind,  tending  at  no  distant  period 

trade  in  corn.  If  the  distress  result- 
maoufacturers  from  this  first  attempt 
\m\n  it,  the  house  might  be  called 


upon  to  consider  of  a  similar  alteration  In  the 
corn  trade.  He  thought  that  if  the  intentions 
of  Government  bore  that  way,  the  more  manly 
and  proper  course  would  have  been  to  begio 
with  the  corn  trade  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear). 
For  his  own  part,  then,  and  on  every  occasion,, 
he  miist  oppose  any  proposition  for  a  free  trade 
of  corn.  As  long  as  the  national  debt  remained, 
no  such  thing  could  be  listened  to.  When  the 
time  should  come  for  discussion,  and  it  was  in 
his  opinion  likely  to  be  soon,  he  would  under- 
take to  show  that  the  country  could  not  support 
competition  in  corn  and  its  present  burdens  to- 
gether. He  would  be  as  glad  as  any  roan  to 
see  low  prices,  but  high  prices  there  must  be  ; 
agriculture  could  not  go  on  without;  and  at  all 
events,  the  prices  must  be  kept  up  by  an  import 
duty,  so  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
had  to  be  paid.  Such  was  the  trnth,  and  it  was 
in  vain  to  veil  it  from  their  minds. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  the  hon.  bart*  was  cer- 
tainly right  in  considering  this  measure  as  the 
outwork  of  an  attack  on  the  com  laws;  and  in 
both  plans,  Government,  he  feared,  would  be 
fonud  to  be  only  too  resolute.  He  intended 
shortly  to  move  to  have  all  the  petitions  referred 
to  a  committee.  Much  new  and  useful  light 
had  already  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  and 
much  more  might  be  expected  from  the  daily 
course  of  their  proceedings.  A  great  deal  of 
information  had  reached  htm  from  persons  who 
had  the  best  continental  intelligence,  that  un- 
less there  wasa  very  great  improvement  in  machi- 
nery, and  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  com,, 
there  was  a  moral  certainty  that  they  could  not 
proceed  with  this  bill,  without  throwing  out  of 
employment  the  great  mass  of  people  engaged 
in  the  trade.  The  bill  had,  notwithstanding,  one 
good  efiect :  those  engaged  in  the  trade  bad 
learned  a  good  deal  by  their  recent  experience 
— they  had  had  more  time  to  see  what  they  had 
to  contend  tvitb,  and. to  provide  as  well  as  they 
could  against  emergencies:  if  proper  time 
were  allowed  them,  then,  indeed,  could  they 
better  avail  themselves  of  their  own  rosources* 

The  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

TuBsoAT,  Feb.  14.— Mr.  EUict  presented  a 
petition  from  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the 
riband  trade  in  Coventry,  who  employed  up- 
wards of  24,000  workmen,  setting  forth  the  ap- 
prehensions they  entertained  from  the  competi- 
tion into  which  they  would  be  forced  with  the 
French  and  Swiss  trade  next  July,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  foreign  article.  In  answer  to 
the  communications  which  had  passed  between 
this  trade  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the 
latter  declared  their  dissent  from  the  alarms  of 
the  former,  and  ex  pressed  their  conviction,  that 
no  greater  importation  of  foreign  goods  would 
take  place  from  the  operation  of  the  new  mea- 
sure, than  at  present  occurred  through  the  traf- 
fic of  smugglers.  The  manufacturers,  however, 
entertained  very  different  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  fully  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  if  the  Government  persevered  in  their  in- 
tentions, the  trade  must  necessarily  decay,  and 
they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  discharg- 
ing their  workmen. 

Mr.  HuskUwn  said,  as  to  the  observation  that 
Government  had  stated  in  answer  to  the  com- 
munications  of  the  manufacturers,  that  they 
were  satisfied  the  only  alteration  in  the  operation 
of  the  new  law  would  be,  the  legalizing  of  the 
sale  of  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  goods  which 
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sir  total  eicIiiiloB,  laeleut  indeed,  it  were 
»  Mcret  iateotion  of  Goverament  to  ruin  the 
iglbli  Silk  Trade.  One  object  of  the  proposed 
teraliom  wai,  to  encourMfpe  an  export  trade. 
It  Ibe  China  and  Kast  India  Silks  could  be 
osgbt  Into  the  European  marketH  at  half  the 
See  of  the  English  Silks;  and  all  the  markets 
cha  world  would  be  open  to  them.  The  diflfe- 
Bce  between  the  prices  of  the  commodity  in 
lina  and  in  England  was  enormous,  and  would 
Miroj  tho  slightest  chance  of  our  having  any 
nlga  trade,  and  thus,  one  of  the  principal 
^■■lenta  for  the  measure  totally  failed. 
vary  nation  in  Europe  could  produce  the 
Hcie  cheaper  than  this  country.     During  the 


m  years, 


to  which  the  Silk  Trade  had  been 


Inject  to  the  ezperioients  of  Government,  no 
I  port  trade  had  been  acquired,  and  it  was  a 
naoff  that  at  prebont,  our  manufactures  could 
It  ind  their  way  into  the  Continental  markets, 
I  conpetition  with  the  manufactures  of  Frauce 
id  ladia.  We  had  now  procured  perfect  sam- 
In  of  Silk  manufactures  from  all  countries  in 
10  world — from  India,  China,  Switzerland, 
amany,  and  France ;  and  a  committee  would 
e  able  to  judge  from  comparison  and  actual 
mf.    Hitherto,  they  had  judged  from 

rrc  hearsay  of  two  American  gentlemen, 
ibo  had  stated  the  difference  between  the  cost 
f  the  English  and  Foreign  Silks  to  be  from  25 
» 30  per  cent.,  and  that  was  what  the  Govern- 

called  evidence.  One  very  important 
of  the  Silk  Trade  was  that  of  the  Dyers, 
rho  had  been  \ery  unfairly  treated  by  the  Go- 
WMieDt.  During  the  time  that  the  Silk 
hade  had  been  subject  to  these  esperimenis,  a 
lint  proportion  of  the  former  duties  con- 
taaad  npon  all  the  articles  used  in  dying. 
isapand  barilla  were  articles  very  much  used, 
■d  asbes,  with  a  long  catalogue  of  things,  upon 
iMch  tbe  duties  were  enormously  heavy.  He 
[lew  DO  reason  why  the  duty  was  so  heavy 

rm  barilla,  excepting,  that  a  certain  person 
tsnded  property  in  Scotland  had  contrived 
i  dnty  open  foreign  barilla,  so  that  the  barilla 
im  his  own  country  might  enjoy  a  monopoly 
if  te  market.  The  principles  of  free  trade 
BWt  be  applied  generally.  To  talk  of  apply- 
■g  them  partially  was  ridiculous  (hear,  hear). 
mre  was  a  duty  of  41.  10s.  per  cm  t.  on  fo- 
nriga  soap,  which  operated  nearly  as  a  prohibi- 
tin;  and  the  excise  duty  on  soR.)  manufactured 
hsrewastiSs.  per  cwt.  The  forei.:;ii  manufacturer 
bd  not  to  encounter  such  duties  as  these  ;  and 
Ihireforo  the  introduction  of  his  goods  ivaH  pecu- 
hrly  unfavourable  to  the  British  manufacturer. 
lbs  dyers  stated  in  their  petition,  that  their  ma- 
cftlarry  wai  as  perfect,  and  their  skill  quite 
sqial  to  that  of  foreigners.  They  bad  intro- 
foreign  workmen  into  this  country,  and 
they  bad  nothing  to  learn  from  them  ;  but 
the  contrary,  that  they  were  able  to  instruct 
ia  many  things,  and  the  foreigners  con- 
that  we  had  the  advantage  over  them  in 
ritlD,  and  in  many  chemical  processes.  The 
fUteioacrs  nid,  in  effect,  *'  We  do  not  feel 
ny  alarm  as  to  a  competition  with  foreigners, 
ittin  point  of  expense,  with  reference  to  the 
■^Maries  of  life  and  the  materials  used  in  our 
}lds,  we  were  placed  on  a  footing  with  those 
nelfBers.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying 
te,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  and  fastness  of 
ovcoloars,  and  our  general  expertness  in  our 
trade,  ae  «lo  not  fear  to  compete  with  any  set 
•f  Ben  on  earth.  But,  when  we  consider  the 
cbeapoew  of  oocetsaries  on  the  continent,  we 


feel  that  it  is  out  of  oar  power  to  meet  such 
fearful  odds."  Having  stated  tbe  case  of  the 
dyers,  and  of  the  broad  trade,  as  it  was  called, 
connected  with  this  manufacture,  he  would  now 
call  attention  to  a  nice  and  ditficult  part  of  the 
subject — ^ho  meant  the  situation  of  the  Narrow, 
or  Kiband  Trade.  No  complaint  was  made  by 
the  Brimd  Trade — no  complaint  was  made  by 
the  dyers — of  the  inferiority  of  the  machinery 
used  by  them  in  their  respective  branches :  but 
when  the  committee  made  their  report  on  this 
subject  (which  was  adopted  by  the  bouse  in 
I8t4,  and  on  which  ministers  proceeded),  they 
were  little  aware  of  the  *4'hole  of  the  details  of 
the  case,  especially  as  they  related  to  this 
branch  of  the  silk  manufacture.  He  was  almost 
afraid  to  quote  the  statements  made  to  him  on 
the  subject;  because  they  might  be  supposed 
to  be  a  little  exaggerated,  when  the  feelings  of 
the  parties  who  communicated  them  were  con- 
sidered. Less  faith  would  therefore  be  placed 
in  those  complaints,  when  stated  to  the  house  ; 
and  on  that  account  he  wished  them  to  be  sent 
to  a  committee  for  rigid  examination.  It  bad, 
however,  been  stated  to  him,  that  in  Switzerland, 
where  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  was  ex- 
tensively carried  on,  the  same  quantity  of  silk 
was  manufactured  for  6Ss.  which,  if  manufac- 
tured in  England,  would  cost  77s.,  or  nearly 
that  sum.  This  statement,  he  believed,  was 
true,  as  applied  to  fancy  ribands,  and  some  other 
branches  of  that  manufacture  ;  but  he  did  not 
know  what  was  the  average  with  respect  to  what 
was  called  satin  riband,  much  of  which  was, 
however,  manufactured  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  machi- 
nery used  in  this  country  in  the  riband  trade, 
some  very  important  information  had  been 
elicited  in  the  last  two  years.  In  the  city  of 
Coventry  there  were  9700  looms,  7500  of  which 
were  the  property  of  tbe  operative  weavers, 
who  applied  their  manual  labour  as  well  as 
their  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  ribands. 
Those  looms  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  worst 
possible  construction  ;  and  it  would  be  scarcely 
believed,  that  the  improved  loom  in  France 
would  in  a  given  time  produce  five  times  as 
much  riband  as  the  common  loom  in  England, 
with  the  same  degree  of  manual  labour.  If  the 
French  manufacturer  could  thus,  with  the  same 
portion  of  labour,  send  forth  five  times  the  quan- 
tity of  riband  which  the  English  manufacturer 
could  produce,  what  chance  was  there  for  com- 
petition ?  Was  it  not  clear  that  this  wholA 
branch  of  trade  must  be  carried  away  ?  But  if 
time  were  given  for  the  introduction  of  new 
and  improved  machinery,  they  might  indulge  a 
well-founded  hope  that  the  British  manufac- 
turer would  soon  be  placed  in  a  situation  to 
meet  his  foreign  opponent.  What  be  had  stated 
was,  however,  only  half  the  case.  It  had  been 
said  by  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  silks,  that  France  would  not  be 
able  to  supply  this  country  with  riband.  They 
now  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  truth 
of  that  statement.  He  could  slate,  that,  at  pre- 
sent, there  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
looms  in  actual  employ  in  Switzerland,  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  riband  alone,  and  three 
thousand  of  these  could,  if  actively  worked, 
supply  England  with  common  ribands.  At  St. 
Etieune,  and  at  Lyons,  there  were  no  less  than 
twelve  thousand  looms  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  ribands,  and  it  was  calculated  that,  of  these, 
three  thousand  were  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
markets  of  Europe.    But  there  am  other  im- 
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I  tbey  were  mbtaken  i  sopposo  they 
It  to  My,  at  the  bar  of  the  nouse,  that 
noni  with  respect  to  a  competition 
gD  sillct  were  entirely  altered  (hear, 
ppoae  thia  roald  be  proved,  would 
I.  gent  ttill  refaae  the  appointment  of 
lee  of  inqoir}  ?  Such,  however,  was 
rllh  respect  to  the  ulle  manufacturers 
ester.  Two  yearsago  they  entertained 
eclations,  and  he  was  free  to  confess, 
r«s  one  of  those  who,  loolLing  to  the 
Indnsiry  of  the  Manchester  manufac- 
Id  entertain  great  espectations  from 
Ifons.  He  thought  that  an  improved 
»n  of  machinery  having  been  intro- 
och  was  to  have  been  expected,  pro- 
lieters  would  follow  up  tboir  plans  by 
ifiona!  measures  as  would  give  the 
■aaufiicturer   a    fair   opportunity  of 

Lwith  foreign  markets :  but  this  had 
»iie,  and  the  result  was,  the  distress 
ipointment  which  at  present  existed. — 
tid  io  that  house,  and  also  by  many 
It  of  doors,  that  the  distresses  which  had 
m  the  country,  but  more  particularly 
Manufacturers,  whose  cause  he  uas 
eating,  were  to  be  attributed  to  over- 
id  over-speculating.  Well,  supposing 
was  the  case-^not  to  mention  that  the 
log  was  in  truth  attributable  toGovem- 
tlM  Bank, — supposing  that  the  master 
arers  did  indulge  in  such  speculations, 
working  classes  to  be  visited  by  the 
Icb  that  spirit  now  produced  in  the 

Were  they  to  be  consigned  to  misery 
because  their  employers  had  pursued 
duct  ?  The  increase  of  trading  gave  a 
to  tbeir  labour  which  it  did  not  require ; 
the  re-action  necessarily  produced  by 
)  of  things — was  the  culpable  conduct 
teni  to  be  attributed  to  those  who, 
■i<erlng  most  by  its  effects,  were  en- 
locent  of  any  participation  in  it  ?— If 
had  stated  were  true — if  the  country 
no  state  to  meet  foreign  competition 
I  protection  of  30  per  cent. — what 
necessity  was  there  for  precipitating 
inre  at  tlie  present  moment  ?  In  saying 
iggcd  leave  not  to  be  understood  as  un- 
;  Cm  advantage  which  would  be  derived 
lOving  every  species  of  monopoly  when 
be  done  with  safety  :  but  during  the 
s  In  which  they  were  preparing  to  carry 
riple  into  effect,  he  should  like  to  know 
Iprocal  advantage  had  been  conceded 
:e  to  this  country  ?     If  he  could  bring 

to  tiie  conclusion  that  no  sacrifice 
;  made  by  this  measure,  then  he  would 
le  alteration  be  effected ;  but  if,  on  the 
id,  a  sacrifice  would  be  incurred,  he 
d  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  hard- 
manifest  so  much  generosity  without 
I  any  reciprocal  benefit.  He  stated 
the  view  that  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  should 
tber  time  for  the  consideration  of  this 
D  all  Its  bearings.  He  hhould  therefore 
That  a  select  committee  be  appointed, 
e  Into  and  examine  the  statements  con- 
I  the  various  petitions  from  persons 
in  the  silk  manufacture  ;  and  to  report 
alon  and  observations  thereon   to  the 

WilUtimt  understood  it  to  be  always 

that  experiments  in  the  way  of  trade 

e  Made  w^en  countries  were  in  a  state 

■d  tmnqoillity,  and  not  in  times  of  diffi- 


culty and  danger  like  the  present.    As  he  waa 
desirous,  however,  of  occupying  as  little  of  the 
time  of  the  house  as  was  consistent  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  he  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  the  situation  of  the  silk  interest,  and  to 
that  which  would  be  the  effect  of  a  perseve- 
rance in  the  contemplated  measures.  To  begin* 
therefore,  with  the  town  of  Macclesfield — that 
town,  under  our  old  and  erroneous  system,  had 
increased,  since   1780,  from  a    population  of 
4000  persons,  to  a  population  of  83,000.      It 
might  be  that  the  ri»ht  hon.  gent,  would  think 
this  an  increase  more  rapid  than  desirable ;  but 
famine  was  not  a  mode  of  thinning  the  numbers 
which  would  be  found  consistent  with  the  peace 
or  safety  of  the  country.    In  Macclesfield,  how- 
ever, in*  1825,  there  had  been  employed  in  all 
branches  of  the  silk  trado  22,000  persons.    The 
number  now  in  employ,  and  in  scanty  employ, 
and  at  low  wages,  was  only  8700;  being  14,000 
thrown  out  of  work,  by  tho  operation,  as  the 
silk  manufacturers  contended,  of  the  new  mea- 
sures.   Sixteen  hundred  families,  in  Maccles- 
field only,  were  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, upon  potatoes  and  oatmeal;  and  the 
fund  which  so  supported  them  was  rapidly  ex- 
hausting, and  in  a  few  weeks  it  would  be  at  air 
end.    This  was  Independent  of  parochial  relief, 
which    oppressed   the    trading    interest ;    and 
orders  of  removal  were  signing  every  day  to 
throw  part  of  the  burden  on  tho  land.     In  Man- 
chester the  state  of  things  was  scarcely  leu  ca- 
lamitous than  at  Macclesfield.   Of  10,500  looms 
which  had  been  at  work  there,  in  the  broad  silk 
trade,  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year,  the  number 
left,  last  month,  was  only  4100,  being  a  reduc- 
tion of  upwards  of  6500.     In  the  parish  of 
Bethnal  Green,  no  less  than  1000  silk  workers, 
of  various  kinds,  were  sustained  by  parish  re- 
lief, and  it  was  said  that  the  numbers  were  daily 
increasing.      But,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
and  variety  of  this  distress — notwithstanding  the 
probability  of  its  increase,  and  the  certainty 
that  a  portion  of  the  population  must  be  driven 
to  ruin  and  despair — notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  would  not  oppose  the  measures  of  the  right 
hon.  gent,  if  he  would  shew  to  him  the  great 
countervailing  benefits  they  wore  to  produce  in 
the  country.     Let  him  but  prove  this — let  him 
but  shew  to  that  house  that  benefits  would  bo 
derived  to  the  country  greater  than  the  evils 
which  it  was  suffering,  and  also  those  which 
were   apprehended,  and  then  let   him  by    all 
means  persevere   in  those  measures.     But  he 
called  upon  the  house  in  the  meantime  to  weigh 
well  the  complaints  and  the  apprehensions  of 
the  suffering  manufacturers,  before  they  gave 
their  assent  to  those  theories  which  were  con- 
sidered injurious,  but  which  the  right  hon.  gent, 
shewed  his  consistency  by  a  determination  to 
persevere  in.     It  was  tbeir  duty  to  have  full 
and  clear  evidence  before  them,  before  they 
took  a  course  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  most  serious  and  la«ting  evils  upon 
the  country.     The  whole  of  those  distresses  had 
been  attributed   by  the  right  hon.  gent,  and 
others  to  the  spirit  of  over-trading  and  over- 
speculation,  which  had  seized  upon  the  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  almost  all  other  classes  of 
society.    And  how  did  the  right  hon.  gent,  pro- 
pose that  the  evil  should  be  cured  ?     By  leaving 
all  to  the  natural  course  of  things.     But  did  not 
tho  right  hon.  gent,  perceive  how  this  must  ag- 
gravate the  distress  by  compelling  the  manu- 
facturer to  sell  his  stock  at  a  loss,  in  order  to 
get  the  superabundant  stock  out  of  the  market. 
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i|  ttf  them)  are  MflTerlof  freat  prWatioan 
I  ibe  weot  of  employment,  I  feel  confident 
«•  thftll  not  witneae  the  same  danger  to 
yatj^  or  the  same  disposition  to  violence, 
Ji  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  manufactur- 
iiftrictiii  I  feel  confident,  that  the  unfor- 
tc  iodividnals,  who,  in  1820,  allowed  tbem- 
Ntobo  misled  by  unprincipled  agitators, 
recollect  how  much  their  sofierings  were 
imed  by  listening  to  pernicious  counsels— 
imto  which  may  prolong  and  aggravate,  but 
h  caa,  in  no  case,  abridge  or  relieve  their 
ithai  and  that  they  will  not»  a  second 
,lead  a  wUllag  ear  to  those  who  would  lead 
I  ea  to  tbehr  destruction.  I  trust  they  will 
ladact  themselves  under  their  present  diffi- 
es,  ai  to  conciliate  the  regard  and  sympa- 
if  everv  other  clam,  and  to  excite  in  the 
■B  of  those,  from  whom  alone  they  can  ez« 
wsiitance,  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
aem  and  benevolence.  Sir,  after  *  seen- 
aad  tranquillity,*  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
^g)  proceeded  to  say,  that  '  the  second  de- 
alam  was,  as  great  a  Freedom  of  Trade  as 
compatible  with  other  and  important  con- 
aliooa.*  In  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  mera- 
ai  that  time,  a  free  trade  was  the  very  es- 
B  «f  commercial  prosperity ;  and,  there- 
,  ha  pressed  us  to  adopt,  all  nt  once,  the 
*m  which  we  have  since  gradually  intro- 
id.  The  hon.  member  then  proceeded — as 
m  since  done,  upon  several  occasons,  and 
rd,  ia  this  session — to  tax  my  rt.  hon.  friend 
Chancellor  the  Exchequer)  who  then  filled 
itaation  which  I  now  hold,  and  the  other 
ben  of  Government,  with  apathy,  and  a 

ladiierence  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
ifrctoriog  districts.  *'  So  far  were  they,' 
Iha  boo.  member,  *■  from  being  sensible  of 
israssity  of  some  exertion,  that  they  went 
bom  year  to  year,  trusting  that  the  next 

would  be  spontaneously  productive  of 
!  favourable  change,  and,  apparently,  with 
indistinct  notions  of  what  the  real  condi- 
af  the  country  was.  Whenever  a  question 
>  between  two  classes  of  the  community, 
smoMOt,  without  seeming  to  huve  any 
ifOB  of  their  own,  stood  by,  until  they  ascer- 
id  which  party  could  give  them  the  most 
taal  support.  If  the  house  looked  bnck  to 
sriier  period  of  those  which  were  still  our 
times,  they  would  behold  a  dill'erent  pic- 
«  tiiey  would  find  Mr.  Pitt  engaged  in 
lag  a  commercial  treaty  ;  and,  <imidst  diffi- 
ics  of  every  description,  boldly  taking 
lever  steps  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best 
■lated  to  advance  our  commercial  prospc- 
.  He  wished  that  he  could  see  a  little  of 
same  spirit  in  the  present  day  ;  but,  in- 
d  of  that,  ministers  were  balancing  one 
y  against  another,  and  tryin<>^  how  they 
Id  keep  their  places  from  year  to  year ; 
lectiag,  in  the  meanwhile,  nil  those  great 
■wrrial  and  national  questions  to  which 
r  most  lively  attention  ought  to  be  direct- 
—The    hon.  member  then  went  on  to  say — 

I  perfectly  agree  with  him  —  that  '  the 
:  doctrine  which  the  petitioners  wished  to 
that,  was  that  fallacious  one.,  which  had,  of 

years,  arisen,  that  this  country  ought  to 
list  oo  its  own  produce;  that  it  was  wise, 
Ibe  part  of  every  country,  to  raise  within 
If  thie  produce  requisite  fur  its  consurap- 
-•  —  •  It  was  really  absurd  to  contend,* 
lianed  the  hon.  member,  *  that  if  a  country, 
nlliag  aay  article  of  manufacture,  could 


purchase  the  produce  which  it  might  require^ 
at  one  half  the  expense  at  which  that  produce 
could  be  raised,  it  should  neverthelem  be  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so.* — ^Thb  is  anquestiooably 
sound  doctrine,  and  I  readily  admit  it.     But, 
how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine, 
which  is  now  maintained  by  great  authorities 
out  of  doors,  as  that  which  ought  to  be  the  rule 
of   oar    commercial    policy  ?      According   to 
these  authorities,  to  which  we  have  now  to  add 
that  of  the  learned  seconder  of  the  present 
motion,  prohibition  is  the  only  efiectual  protcc<^ 
tion  to  trade :  duties  must  be  unavailmg  for 
this  purpose,  because  the  influence  of  soil  and 
climate,  the  price  of  labour,  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation, and  other  circumstances,  are  constantly 
varying  in  different  countries,  and  consequent- 
ly, the  scale  of  protection  would  require  to  be 
varied  from  month  to  month.     But,  wimt  is  the 
legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  fi*om  this  ex- 
clusive system?    Can  it  be  other  than  this— 
that  all  interchange  of  their  respective  commo« 
dities,  between  ditferent  countries  of  the  world» 
is  a  source  of  evil,  to  the  one  or  the  other  ?-^ 
that  each  country  must  shut  itself  up  within  it- 
self, making  the  most  of  its  own  resources,  re- 
fusing all  commerce  with  any  other  country, 
barbarously  content  to  suffer  wants  which  this 
commerce  might  easily  supply,  and  to  waste 
its  own  superfluous  productions  at  home;  be- 
cause, to  exchange  them  for  the  superfluities  of 
that  other  country,  instead  of  being  an  exclu* 
sive  advantage  to  either  party,  would  afford  an 
equivalent  benefit  to  both.    This  is  the  short 
theory  of  pn»hibiiions,  which  these   sage  de- 
claimers  against  all  theory  are  so  aniious  to 
recommend  to  the  practical  merchantb  of  this 
country.     But,  if  this  system  be-wise  and  just 
in  itself  ;  if,  for  the  reasons  alleged  in  its  sup- 
port,  it   be  necessary  for    the    protection   of 
British  industry,  let  us  seo  to  what  it  leads. 
Can  this  country  command  labour  on  the  same 
terms  as  Ireland  ?     Is  the  scale  of  taxation  the 
same?     Are  the  poor-rstes  the  same  in  tlie  two 
countries?     Is   there  any  country   in  Europe 
which,  more  than  Ireland,  diliers  from  Great 
Britain  in   these  and  many  other  particulars, 
affecting  their  commercial  relations  ?     Does  it 
not  follow,  that,  If  we  admit  the  system  of  pn»- 
hibitiOns  now  recommended  to  us  by  the  learned 
member,  we  must  prohibit  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Ireland, — we  must  revive  ihoso 
laws  which  forbade  the  manufactures,  and  re- 
pelled the  productionsof  her  soil,— we  miistsacri- 
tice  the  mutual  benefits  which  both  parts  of  the 
empire  now  derive  from  the  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  intercourse, —  we  must  again  revert  to 
the    prejudices  of  our   ancestors?     And    for 
what?^*because,  from  prejudices  certainly  less 
pardonable,  if  not  from  motives  less  sincere, 
than  those  of  our  ancestors,  a  senseless  clamour 
has  recently  bofu  raised  against  the   present 
system  of  our  commercial   policy.     I  have  no 
desire  to  disturb  the  partisans  of  the  opposite 
system,  in  the   eryoyment  of  their  favourite 
theory.     All  I  ask  of  them  is,  a  similar  for- 
bearance towards  us.    Let  each  system  be  fully 
and  fairly  tried.     For  the  sake  of  freedom  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  for  the  sake  of  Eng- 
land, let  England  be  the  field  of  trial  foronr 
system.     I'^or  the  sake  of  prohibition  and  mono- 
poly, let  the  system  of  our  adversaries  also  be 
fairly  tried  ;  only  let  tlie  trial  be  made  upon 
some  other  country.     But,  can  prohibition  ever 
be  tried  under  circumstances  of  greater  favour 
than  it  now  experiences  In  Spain  ?    Ia  that 
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to  My  one  word  as  to  the  convention  of  navifa- 
tlna«  rerently  roncluded  between  the  two  coun- 
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»,  Upon  which  a  misconrrpiion  appeani  to 
lave  gone  abroad.  I  allude  to  the  decree  of  tlie 
Prench  government  aj^ainiit  thtt  introduction  of 
he  produce  of  Asia.  Africa^nd  America, through 
biscounlry,  into  France,  for  homo  con«uniption. 
rhe  regulation  of  thi«  decree  ha«i  heeu  mis- 
akenly  considered  as  the  etfcct  of  a  btipulntion 
inder  the  convention.  This  I  beg  leave  to 
ieny.  The  deciee  is  an  act  of  the  Frt*nch  go- 
remaent,  quite  independent  of  thu  convention. 
It  might,  and  probably  uould,  have  been 
pnmed,  had  no  such  con\ention  been  made  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  A  similar  law  was 
proposed  to  the  Chambers  last  year,  and  then 
SBly  postponed.  It  is  a  regulation  of  which 
«•  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  against 
lUch  we  have  no  right  to  stipulate ;  because 
the  like  restriction  ejiists  in  thiii  couutr}-.  That 
fcr  which  we  had  a  right  to  stipulate,  and  for 
nhkh  we  have  stipulated,  is,  that  if,  in  relasa- 

llMof  this  decree,  any  of  the  productions  of 

Aria,  Africa,  or  America,   are  admitted  into 

FVaacn  for  home  consumption,  from  fhiscoun- 

Hy,  they  »ball  be  equally  admitted,  and  upon 

■lie  same  duties,  in  British  as  in  French  ves- 

■Is.  I  do  not  deny,  that,  beyond  uhat  is  pro- 
vided for  by  this  convention,  much  might  be 

tee  to  improve  the  commercial  relations  of 

dkii  conntry  and  France  ^  but  the  basis  is  laid 

ten,  and  the  contracting  parties  ha%e    ex- 

fnndy  reserved  to  themselves  ^  the  power  of 

•■kii^,  by  mutual  consent,  such  relaxations 

h  the  strict  execution  of  the  article,  as  they 

nj  think  useful  to  the  respective  interests  of 

Ae  two  countries,  on  the  principle  of  mutual 

CMcassions,  affording  each  to  the  other  reci- 

Sncal  or  equivalent  advantages.*    The  deve- 

IspBwnt  and  further  application  of  this  prin- 

c^  must  be  left  to  time,  and  to  an  improved 

Mue  of  public  opinion  in  France.     But  1  ci:n- 

teatly  appeal  to  the  house,  and  to  the  hon. 

■rsBber,  to  say,  whether  the  bi'st  course  for 

teig  away  with  prejudices  and  unfavourable 

^pressions  on  the  Continent,  would  he  for  us 

Is  retrace  our  steps,  to  re-cnuct  the  old  prohi- 

kitiansand  restrictions,  and  to  exclude  foreis:n 

■rrchandise  and  foreign  bhipping,  iis  we  had 

fcraieriy  done. — Seventhly,  and  Iftsily,  the  hon. 

■vnber  recommended  to  Government  *  an  ex- 

ksiion  of  our  trade  with  British  India.*     In 

>siwer  to  this  suggestion,  it   is  onl}r  necessary 

W  me  to  say,  that  our  attention  ha«  been  in- 

^•■antly  directed  towards  that  deNirablc  ub- 

jcrt.    We  have  left  no  steps  untried,  to  pre- 

uil  on  the  F^ist  India  Company  to  consent  to 

n  rnSarg«*meut  of  the  private  trade.      To   a 

cntaia  point  we  have  succeeded,  though  not  to 

Ar extent  of  our  wishes.     If  all  that  the  hon. 

■nber  sought  for  has  not  been  done,  the  fault  i  gling  under  the  prohibitive  system;  and  that,  in 

biatours:  ne  have  no  meauH  of  rompeilin;;  •  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  protecting  duties 


replied  to  the  sficech  of  the  hon.  member  on 
that  occatt'on.  lie  repelled  the  accusation  of 
the  hon.  member,  that  the  Government  were  in- 
sensible to  the  Hufferiiigs  of  the  people.  He 
avowed  his  desiie  to  proceed  in  the  courHC 
that  HUH  recommended  ;  hut  he,  at  the  Kame 
time,  represented  the  difficulties  by  v\hich  his 
endeavours  had,  till  then,  been  oppo)>ed.  Did 
the  hon.  member  acknowledge  himself  satiMficd 
with  the  assurance  and  explanation  of  my  rt, 
hon.  friend  ?  By  no  means,  sir.  So  eager  was 
the  him.  member  for  the  immediate  enforcement 
of  these  important  changes,  that  he  concluded 
his  reply  to  my  rt.  hon.  friend  in  the  following 
terms: — *  As  to  the  petition  itself,  the  princi- 
ples v^hich  it  contained  had  met  with  so  unani- 
mous a  support,  that  he  wondered  whence  that 
opiMMtitiim  could  come,  by  which  the  rt.  hon. 
the  Prenidentof  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Robin- 
son) seemed  to  be  deterred  from  attempting  any 
reform  of  our  commercial  system :  and  he 
could  not  help  expresiiing  a  hope,  that,  for  the 
future,  that  rl.  hon.  gt^nt.  would  not  listen  en- 
tirely to  the  suggestion*  of  others,  but,  in  treat- 
ing the  Huhject,  would  rely  on  hist  own  excel- 
lent understanding.*  With  this  adm  inition  the 
debate  closed.  The  recommendati  'ns  of  the 
hon.  member — the  great  authorities  from  vihich 
they  originated  —  convinced  the  Government 
that  the  time  was  come  when  they  might  go  for- 
ward with  measures  to  which  they  had  long  be« 
fore  avowed  a  friendly  disposition.  The  con- 
sequence was,  a  determination,  on  their  part, 
to  institute  an  inquiry  before  a  committee  of 
this  house,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far,  and 
by  what  course  of  proceeding,  the  steps  recom- 
mended, and  any  others  founded  upon  the  same 
principles,  could  be  acted  upon  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. — 
In  the  other  house  of  ]iarliameut,  a  committee 
was  sitting,  whose  labours  weie  directed  to 
the  bame  object.  This  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed upon  the  motiim  of  a  noble  marquis 
(Lansdowne),  who  had  at  all  times  tnLcn  the 
liveliest  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  wIioko 
principles  in  these  matters,  unlike  to  the  grass- 
hopper on  the  lioyal  IJxchnnge,  do  not  veer 
about  with  every  chann:e  of  the  wind,  or  with 
every  Uuctuation  in  tiie  specnlatiims  of  those 
wlio  transact  business  in  that  F.xcliange.  One 
of  the  subjects  which  particularly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  noble  marquis,  and  of  the 
committee  over  which  he  presided,  was  the 
state  of  the  silk  trade.  They  heard  evidence, 
they  called  for  papers,  and  they  examined 
witnesses  from  every  quarter.  Whatwns  the 
result  of  their  investigation  ?  Why,  sir,  th<'y 
state  in  their  report,  that  "  it  appears  to  the 
committee,  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  smug- 


^ Company  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
■nchanis.  The  vested  ri;;hts  of  that  corpora- 
te have  been  conferred  upon  them  by  parlia- 
tel;  and,  inconvenient  or  not,  we  are  bound 
t^ietpect  those  rij^hts,  till  the  expiration  of 
tepvriod  for  which  they  have  been  granted. 
"-Tliete  are  the  principal  impntvements  which 


might  advantageously  be  Kubstituted  for  prohi- 
bitive ones,* — Such  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1821.  I 
will  not  detain  thi>  house  by  going  at  length 
into  the  course  of  inq^iiry  bv  which  they  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion.  Rut  some  attempt 
has  been  made  this  nisht  to  undervalue  the  evi- 


*we  irged  on  the  Government  of  the  country,  i  dence  of  two  merchants  from  the  United  Slates. 

fc  the   year    IKW,  by    the  hon.  member  (Mr.  !  who  were  examined  before  the  committee ;  and 

Birinj^);  speaking,  be  it  always  remembered,  '  examined,  be  it  recollect(>d,  uptm  oath.  The.%e 
'■fha  name  and  on  thf*  behalf  of  the  merchants  two  merchants  came  to  l!)urope  for  the  purpose 
if  London.  To  all  of  these  sugi^e.stions,  1  huy,  of  purchasing  silks.  They  first  visited  France. 
^  Majesty *K  ministers  have  attended.  My  rt.  and  then  they  came  to  Mn^land.  They  could 
Wi.  friend' (the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheduer)     be  actuated  by  no  other  interest  than  that  of 
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.,  to  cavTj  toto  eStart  ih^  ohj«ct  cf  toii 
SutMmg  fanhfT  to^k  pUce  tiU  ISfiS. 
vhea  iIk  boa.  iffcij  te  the  Citi  af  I  iBiw 
(Mr.  T.  WilMB)  c^  4«wa  t»  Oi^  kM«c  viih 
a  pethiMi  frato  the  ■■Mcr  aaBafactaRrrft  «f 
SpitoJieldft,  praTMC  f««r  a  repeal  mi  i 
geaefally  caUc4  '  TW  SpiuIhrMi'  Art.^ 
at  Iht  haaie  aelJ  kaaat.  was  a  U«  for  re-f-a- 
latiaf  the  mmde  af  aarkja^  ia  ihai  dMrict. 
aad  far  eaaMiaf  ihe  Bafttcratet  to  is  the 
lato  of  wage*  to  be  gitea  faa-each 
af  work :  ia  dban,  a  mmi  aafii  lav  to 
apoa  the  ttotaie  book  s  bat  tbe  profeaed  abject 
af  vUcb  vat.  to  protoct  ibe  aea  afaiau  ibr 
exactioat  of  tbeir  attsicrk  Tbe  aalv  poiaible 
esraie  far  ba«iag  ever  paaied  sack  a  lav  It, 
tbati  abea  it  «a«  patied,  tbe  Maiief*  hai a  aa- 
Bopol  V  of  ibe  liik  Maaafaciare  ia  ibii  coaair*. 
I  mill' tell  tbe  bvaie  abj  I  »-.ato  ibifw  A  depa- 
af  tbe  veaten'of  Spitolfield*  vaiiad 
•e.  aad  bi%  rL  boa.  Crirad  tbe  atber  dav. 

h.  a  sei;.bebaf^V«d«  of  sea/  After  bear, 
iac  Ike*/  repre«»taiauoia».  I   »a*  Mib£ed  tbai 
if  I  bad  p«i   it   lo  laea  to  Bake  ibeir  ckoice 
beto^ea   ch«  r»«i«ai  of   ibe  Spitalfield*    act, 
mr  mf  ae  ^'mih\,utr%  nttem — if  I  bad  iaid  to 
taaa,  '    Vmi  raaa^M  have  bc»tk  a   prubibitiua 
hMi    10^    ^^iraii^ili  act,  but   «oa  auv  bate 
evki*r  :b^  «vr  ^r  ibe  other  :  take  «oer  choice  !" 
— €^*  «  vii4  haie  ia«<aail«  ftaid,  *  Gi%e  a«  the 
S^tiZjut^iAf*  art.  aad  let  ibe  prabibiiioa  pi  to 
Cto    atad^       <»   Mick   f«r   prarlicaJ    ffelinc. 
vkick  M  9^m   treed  ia   oppoMtioa   lo  what  if 
cai»^  K^we^  :     Aad   here   I  moftt   bef   l^ave 
■borti;  \J^  rti'.r  tA  ib'*  d  <iric«  Uid  do«a  ia  tbe 
peti-.M«  pf-M^fed  ia  l><23.  h\  tbe  boo.  Bember 
(Mr.  T.  WiiMA,  to  wbicb  I  baie  ja*t  alladrd. 
Tbe  pciiliaa  n  Kat*.  -  that  «itb  nnr  aaliBited 
■appU  of  ftilk  froB  oar  terrib»rie*  io  ladia.  ve 
Bifbt  be  iade^adtci  crf  tbe  reM  of  tbe  vorld; 
thai  viib  oar  crrai  coBB^ad  of  capiul.  aad  tbe 
aari called  ftkill  of  uur  arii«am.  tbe  aungfac- 
tarer*    did    not  Jt^r  tbe    c/iapeUlina  of  aay 
fiireifDtrr»:    aad^tiiat  «itb  a  free  trade,   lilk 
woald  bfCfBie.  like  cotioa.  oae  of  the  uaple 
■kaaafactures  of  the  coaatrv.'     I  do  aot  okeaa 
to  accaie  thewtr  petit i«Bert  uf  owkiag  ibit  Mate- 
neat,  ia  order  to  eatrap  ibe   pbblic.  aad  to  ia- 
duce  the  parliaBeat  lo   ukr;   neasaret.  a  kick 
thev  harm  aouldia«ol«etkeir  own  auinufac tare 
ia  dittreik:  but.  I  kaie  a  rigbl  to  refer  to  their 
petition,  ai  wril  a*  to  the  Bnre general  petition 
«if  the  BM*trbant»  of  Loadvn,   to  thow  that  ihe 
v.aaiare«  wkich  Biaiiten  bate  token,  are  aei- 
tker  the  olaprinf  of  ibeor% ,  aor  aieature*  w  bich 
lUj  carriad  ia  appoutaoa  to  the   prevailiaf 
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»acb  propbecir*:  for.  lo  bmb^  are  dail; 

by  iadi«idaak  wbaie  itmn  are  eicited.ar  wfeti 

w'bea  ibe>  *nppoae  ibetr  particalar  lawtf  ■> O 

b<-  at  Make.aneBpii»eiciiefrariBaibef«.ttol 

I  BBU  bate  abaadooed  eter^f  aieaaaw  wbick  I 

have  broafbi  foroard  for  iBprwiiaf  oar  ttm^ 

Bercial   policy,    bad   1   allowed  B««lf  M  kt 

acted  apon  by    tach  forebodtogi 

for  in^acce.  1  ivceiied  rrpre«eatoi 

■  Ibe  iroa  trade — da,«  after  day.  acd  Baatb 

Bonik :  bat  I  coaU  aut  tbaiv  ia  their  al 

I  Bu*t  Stole  tht«.  boweier.  with  owe  ciceplb^ 

There  eiisl«  ia  tkis  coaairy  aae  caa»idenUt 

'  eftubliahoieat.  ia   wbick  iroa    it   tBClied  kf 

charcoal  ia  pYat  perfrctioa,  bat  at  a  kN*y 

I  expense.     Tbr»  iroa  ia  held  ia  eqaal  tHiBtii* 

I  with  the  hcMfruB  Swedeat  bat  iberr  watRfr 

i  ion  to  apprebead.  that  it  coald  aot,  Bndcr|ftt 

reduced   duty,  Baiaiaia  inrif  ia 

w  ith  the  latter.    Tbe  evtoblidbBeai  ia 

beloaj(«  to  a  bmI  reipectoble  aad 

ffeatlcBaa,  wall  kaova  to  vaajr 
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*  mm 

r**  li'w—  i*  -  /Mr  tig  .  Uil  -Jif  ll^-7llLI^«  I*' 
|>  »it*.\n  a  .it»  .',»•-•  I  4.1.1  ;•-.■- "i".!!  '. .  wiLti  1 
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,  ,  .  •<  •^"  '.  .••*-^.  t-J  Til*  .■•*r'XE.£ 
*,/  •i* '«-.••'  ''-i'i^*.  *■':  r*.-^.iii  Mf  LTl— .-.— 
l*  r  •  ;,.".•  ■#  ■  yy.  • ,  I  V*  .  •■  *■  *  J  •• "  i  -r  it*-  ;■.*  ■- 
<'-'iki,'.  «.f  «  ;*■«-'.  i»  ■.." 'j  :-»*  r«.l  _\r!  •.-':. 
j#fi».'-.<.  •#.»  n^.' \  *.....  I  r.'ip**.  iL  ::*'- C'Jw-r«r 
*it  »*«-•.•  I .f#-.r  '.'*.••.•/-  r.  ::»■  fur.d-  -f  e*- r* 
>-rjr..  »•*■■■.•*-:  —  f  #f  ■■'  ;#'Jr;.  .-■-  "f  -.Viairjf  n -.ai 
Ij***-  I/'  ♦-•  ,  *?'. rr  r  **»*:  ■■«•'  >*-4r.  Ili-  a.  ti.ai  Mn- 
|fori*  ui  tr.'fi  *»*  1".^  ^ffiM.ipaj  arj.i  .  •,  r  .- 
^4r\  or.  M^::r'i  K:a •  b'-rfi  rri«l«'r iii!>  r  currti. 
i  r<*rii  I  til*  r.itr  i;i.'i-iir.  ii  will  1m-  inaiiiv^i.  rat. 
iilf>i'«ij*h  i'i*-rv  tiii-  ^-  -'I  hifrnf  incrr^-^.'  of  rn- 
|Mfri  ill  rri  !•!  of  tlm-.*:  arii*  1*'«.  in  iiitn'-  h2«  it 
ii*  •'fi  CTirr .' rl  t'f  9iti^  ST- ui  fir<-ri.  In  mani' 
faf.i  ji<-r]  wif,«1»— ( oiU'io.  wiMil  ••:.■•,  lincn«.  A:c. 
till-  ini  ri-ii-^-'t  import  of  tK*-  ul.  •!»'  (ii»r!»  tii>t  t'\ 
n-i'fl  a  f»*H  t-ious-.ii'l  'i'iui.d>.  Aid  \tt.  i:i  np- 
jioMtion  !■>  ilii*  (l«-(.i>i%i'  **%i(i-n(0.  flii-ri>  are 
fh4iM4',  I  iitu!»-r?il;in'l.  uhn  hr.  «•    had  4lfalin*»  for 

niilliiiii^  iti  for>  >.<•  i  • '>thii.  tti  lai'iliiiiU'   ihr 

paMiiiMits    ot    >:.    -■-    li..ii:-.    niid    ii:h-  r   tiii.iiiciul 
ii;m  ftiiitiii^   of   I'lit'L"!   ;;i»vtriitii>'ni«.  lia^f  ^M-iit 

luilliiiii  iiltrr  I  .:.|i< t   our   etihl  roiii.  <lr:iun 

fnnii    ill*    ItiiiiU    •■!    I.iitfl-iiitl.  to  ilii>    li.iiik   III 
Faria  i  and  Hhn,  m   ilii'  I'ln''  iif  hurli  ^i<;,iiiii(- 


ijook  ji  Or  «2r  miain^-  viurs  la^w^jAirtv 
lu.iriM'i  tif  r>.iiLnMii  tr  119-  fur*  ««  c«f>t>. 
IH-  -.^tMiiBiiiiOT  ■!*  iMi*  it-iK  IP  ^K*  arailf 
i^u,ix-—i.  *>iUMm  •■u-:24Miuinc  ir>^  ef<TVMwiji 
Ue  -  iQ*- miiiiiR  ir  »!^  li.  wmsv,  i^  rfarr 
ui«  '1  VTBi.-L   »•    «?-^    iiiir^  fUTK  »M  i»  hate 

iPiic;! ':i.Tit-   ir   iiur    -••uBr7 .  ik*  rvc^aafnaa 

*-  '-111'-  i»a-  if~^i  iiiuimrr  >i  ifts-  lioi«rBai*i| 
i-na  diBiiut^'i  iiirnenb' :  xto^t-A*  leaiin^ 
r^'itiJ"^  iii--u:s-  n*  :  iiiii:ii-*:  k.i>L  ^■M^^}^ft9i  ta  tie 
l»-i'lit-. — :      iiU»*    lii«»   ll>  IM'   T-i-i  j-i  «pf  cbr  Mlk 

c-i-'r^iiiM  uiiL  V  ni  t —  1  lihi  ii  « Ilk  ali  dac  4r. 
i-~-ii:*  Ii  lit-  siiii.  Dii-cr  fajic  "s-*r»-d  «coadff 
<c  lit-  ir-»-4:  niiiiitir  a;>  »><  kr^n.  ■  |k* 
miiTiii-^.  .'JT"—  ii'ii:"fc-r  &>#■  b«  rit^r  af 
nt-n.  I"  t>  iiomiTi'-c  lu  M^i  ti^rd*.  ikai  »ilk  ii 
bi  ii-'u  »•  V  m.'i  ."Ul  ^•  mw  i  4«iiij[^lrd.  aM 
iiOi'  J.  fc  UfV  <«uu£r»**c.  1 1-  a  »^nk  c>^Badcnblr 
•rir-i.  .    II   9«iui*  ir  LL  lUt  urrftrvt««r  Mi-aMrn 

Mo.      L.  *^r  .    "^lUI     'IDlf     II     TlOkT.     brva    AlloplH. 

^I'V  :iit  !•■  r.-:  ir  :»•  ikTiLifi.'.  ^anvfariBrrr  ii. 
Iff  niii:-|  >:•  iiifi>*<.iti*f .  ii>  i&l:  <»«1  tk»  coaprtiUM 
•  :'  i:i!'  ',ti"isri  ".^L.  If  «aBM:c1iBf  cuaM  br 
]•'•  •r'l-.'i-r.  i  V  ni-iL  4fm:-''Nf  i%*  kin.  (tet  prn. 
hiMiiiiT  vntiC  l>r  n>i*tc  ^frcloal  lo  ildiokirrL 
i*ir.  f  r  ra.iiiiii .  -«tta:  it  iv  adiaaucv  of  pr^ 
nuiitoi..  f-it-r  ft  j-r^vrreiiBf  dalv  of  90  prr 
't-i--  -  1  »&•  o'  Sk*  ;«rr  c*tii-.  brcmaie  I  ■rtn 
^  r :  :  .•!  **-?.M  »  It  a  t^np^  »•  rrkant  or  mail- 
lb::L*-*.  v^  :.:  p^.i  admii  ikai.  if  a  kicWr 
j-'ii::-:  ,i.r  fL:«  »rrr  inp««w-J,  ik«*  «uppl«  nf 
•'•■"- -Tt  *».  i.  c.-c*  moLid  be  thruwn  inio  Ikr 
r—.:---    .:    ■.!.:    -.aLijrcifr.     The    qutMrtinn,  ib-n, 

•  k^  t:  .:  :Tac:ii  al  %.  i^  ihm  : — In  mtoLt  dr. 
£'  r  1*  .r  14.:.  :.•-.-.  ^riirr.  a>a|c^aiB«l«iBHj;{liDf, 
:l..z  a  M-  i-r  r^.ax-d  dui_«  : — b\  «bifh  I 
nzk'.  a  d\  <>.ih:irrii  lo  priUfrt  lb«*  Bnii«h 
zi»l:  :,-.<: L":  -.  u  r.-^iui  brine  m>  hi j^h  ■»  to  af ar4 
i  ;  r-rx   a  ti-  -h.-  *.-ii.r£l»T.     In  ihe  finil  plaff, 

:  or:.  •:  >:  Cir.i^i'..  ihal  ihr  fcclinx*  *if  man- 
k.' 1  a'«  B*o'-  hkili  lo  ^t■^lrMin  ihcm  fn*« 
i  .•r-.n.i::- j:  a  f  aLvS.  ii:an  fnim  %ioiatin{  a  ru*- 
:•  n-h. •.:?»•  pri'hi:  i:iiin.  I  am  i^ur^  ii  mill  br 
(••ia'-.-Jt-u  U'  rar.  iiiai  m:inji  htin.  |»rrMin«.  «ki 
V*  uiil  ti«i.  fiir  an_\  li'mpialiun,  br  |Mrtir4  In  a 
t  ■.iriiaiivcr  lo  c^a-lr  a  lai,  and  iht'rcbi  lo  lob 
I'-r  pL'^iu  rc*%onuo,  Hiiuld  fi'fl  vei}  lnflr 
MTti^'li  in  H' -urinj;  an  ariirle  that  i«  ab<ii»iiii>'h 
ifi-h.bitel.  and  tr.«-  intmdiirtion  of  nhich  i>>ii< 
in  o>iii.)%iiiiin  lo  *\n\  minrul  diiU.  So  far,  ihfA 
iiK*  ar£jt:irnl  in  »upport  of  tht*  a'«>»rrtion.  that 
a  pri>hib:iiii\  1  iw  i>  ilii-  hi>Al  rhrrk  upun  Huef- 
C'liiz.  makf  <«  iiiii>rll\  ihf  niher  wax,  and  i«  ii 
fa \ till r  of  pntlfctiuii;  duller,  liul  ihr  crraf. 
iiiCt'f-d  th-.-  onl\  ar};iinu*nl  in  fa  \  our  of  priibi- 
liitiiMi.  in  ]irf/froiu'r  t*t  a  prolrt'tin*  dui_«.i« 
tills — that  afd-r  the  foi  bidden  i^mtdn  ha«<'  b-'*"i 
landed  in  iliiit  country,  and  «%hfn  ibf'%  arr  la 
tho  po*iM'!i>iun  (»f  indi\iduaN.  vwn  f«ir  ilinr 
own  list*  (»r  conHiimpliuii,  \oii  mn«  folloa  t^rn 
into  pri^aif' itticllin^i,  na\.  inio  thr  «'-r«  \H*^i- 
i'Ih  iif  the  Hi'ari'rs,  uiid  M*izi'  Ibfoi  upiin  thiV 
p«>r<M>ii^,  in  tliH   Kin;;*k  name,  al  ibr  bar**  «p£- 
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geiUon  of  any  coaunon  ioformer.     To  what 
does  thiii  power  of  Kiziog  and  examininn;  ail 
wbo  nay  be  satpected  of  poMetwiog  prohibited 
aiticIeK  amoatit  ?    Sir,  it  aimiunts  lo  (hi» — that 
if  any  man — no  matter  what  may  be  his  rank, 
be  be  the  bumbleiit  peaiant  or  the  highest  peer 
hi  tbc  realm— be  suspected  of  wearing,  or  pos* 
■wiaing,  a  silk  handkerchief  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, he  is  liable  to  have  it  taken  from  bis 
lock  or  his  pocket,  and  to  have  his  houMi  ran- 
sacked, from  the  garret  to  the  rellar,  in  queitt 
of  contraband  articles.     If,  without  such  a 
sabaidiary  regalation  as    this  —  a    regulation 
which  encourages  the  worst  passions,  engenders 
the   most  appalling    perjury  and   crime,  and 
which  opens  so  wide  a  door  either  to  fraud  and 
coUasion,  or  to  intimidation  and  peritonal  vio- 
lence—prohibition cannot  be  sustained  s  then, 
sir,  I  say,  in  preference  to  such  a  system,  let 
H,   in    God's    name,    have  a  well-regulated 
4aty.     And  here  1  hope  1  may  be  permitted  to 
digresa  for  one  moment,  to  ask,  bow  a  great 
camtitotional  lawyer — a  staunch  advocate  for 
the  popular  character  of  our  constitution — a 
lealous  stickler  for  the  inslicnable  rights  of  the 
people — a  watchful  guardian  of  the  sanctity  of 
u  Englishman's  private  abode  ; — how  he  could 
■■entirely  discipline  and  subdue  his  warm  and 
Wasted  feelings  for  the  liberty  of  tlie  subject, 
ai  to  pour  forth    the    declamatory  harangue 
we  have  heard  this  night  from  the  learned 
ibcr,  in  favour  of  this  system  of  prohibition  ? 
Bit,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  power  of  search 
sad  aeizure,  is  prohibition  an  effectual  remedy 
sgaioil  smuggling  ?     1  have  lately  taken  some 
piins  lo  ascertain    the   quantity  of  smuggled 
lilks,  that  has  been  seized,  inland,  throughout 
1W  kingdom,  during  the  last  ten  years :  and  1 
fad  that  the  whole  does  not  exceed  5()0UI.  a- 
)aar.     1  have  endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand, 
legal  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  silk  goods 
aciaaliy   smuggled    into  this  country.      Any 
Cilimale  of  this  quantity  must  be  very  vague « 
hat  1   have  been  given  to  understand',  that  the 
vaiae  of  such  gooOb  as  are  regularly  entered  at 
the  custom-bouse  of  France,  for  ezportatitm  to 
tkb  country,  is  from  100,0001.  to  160,0001.  a- 
]reart  and  this,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the 
far  greater  supply  which  is  poured  in,  through 
all  the  channels  of  smuggling,  without  being 
sshjected  to  any  entry.     In  fact,  to  such  an 
extent  is  this  illicit  trade  carried  on,  that  there 
iiKarcely  a  haberdasher's  shop,  in  the  smallest 
village   of  the   kingdom,   in  \ihich  prohibited 
ulks  are  not  Mild;  and  that  in  the  face  of  day, 
asd  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     The  hoii. 
■01  er   has  mentioned   the    silk    goods    from 
Isdia,  as  those  agaiuht  which  any  thing  but 
prohibition  would  prove  an  unavailing  prutec- 
tiaa.    Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
lible  to  conceive  a  stronger  case  than  those 
Hry  silks  furnish  against  the  lion,  member's 
•aaargument.  i  believe  it  is  universally  known, 
tkat  a  large  quantity   of  Bandana  hand  ker- 
chiefs are  aold,  every  year,  for  exportation, 
hy  the  East  India  Company.     But  does   any 
fnttleman   suppose,  that  these   Bandanas  are 
Mat  to  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  remain- 
i>(  there  ?    No  such  thing  !  they  are  sold  at  the 
Company's  sales,  t(»  the  number  of  800,000  ur  a 
■illiiin  of  handkerchiefs  each  year,  at  the  rate 
*f  about  four  shillings  each.    They  are  imme- 
^tely  dipped  off  for  liainburgli,  Antwerp, 
RMterdam,   Ostend,  or  Guernsey — and,  from 
Ihroce,  they  nearly  ail,  illicitly,  tind  their  way 


this  beautiful  system— this  syitem  to  lauded  by 
the  learned  member.    These  Bandanas,  which 
had  previously  been  sold,  for  exportation,  at 
four  shillings,  are  finally  distributed,  in  retail, 
to  the  people  of  England,  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  shillings  each  s  and  the  result  of  the  pro- 
hibition is  to  levy  upon  the  consumer  a  tax,  and 
to  give  to  those  who  live  by  the  evasion  of  the 
law,  a  bounty  of  four  shillings  upon  each  hand- 
kerchief s«»ld  in  this  country.     That  nearly  all 
the  Bandanas  sold  for  exportation  are  re-im- 
ported and  used  in  this  country,  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  denied,  even  by  those  who  are  now  most 
clamorous  for  prohibition.     In  a  printed  letter 
from   a  manufacturer  of   Macclesfield  to  the 
Marquis  of  L.ansdowne,  I  find  the  following 
anecdote:  *"  It  is  the  custom,  in  the  parterres 
of  the  theatres  in  France,  to  secure  the  place, 
by  tying  a  pocket  handkerchief  on  the  seat.     I 
had  the  cuiiosity  at  the  TheAtre  Fran^ais,  to 
notice  the  appearance  of   them ;   and,  out  of 
twenty-five,  immediately  around  me,  there  was 
not  one  silk  handkerchief.*     1    should    have 
little  doubt,  if  a  similar  custom   prevailed  in 
the  pit  of  our  theatie,  that  this  accurate  obser- 
ver would  find  most  of  the  seats  decorated  witli 
handkerchiefs  of  prohibited  silk.     Nay,  sir,  if 
strangers  were,  at  this  moment,  ordered  to  with- 
draw  from  the  gallery  ;    and  every   member 
were  called  upon  (of  course  in  secret  com- 
mittee) to  produce  his  handkerchief,  with  the 
understanding,  that  those  who  had  not  prohi- 
bited   handkerchiefs    in    their    pockets    were 
obliged  to  inform  against  those  who  had~I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  informers  would  be 
in  a  small  majority.     Upon  every  information 
laid  under  thih  prohibitory  law,  the  chances  are, 
that  the  informer  and  the  constable  have  Ban- 
danas round  their  necks,  and  that  the  roaf^s- 
trate,  who  hears   the  charge,  has  one  in  hla 
pocket!    Upon    the   motion  of   this    evening, 
then,  we  have  to  make  our  choice  between  a 
moderate   protecting  duty,  which  can  be  col- 
lected, and  is  likely  to  be  available  ;  and  the 
going  back  to  the  system  of  prohibition,  which 
i  have  she  an  to  be  productive  of  such  mischie- 
vous consequences.     But,  since  the  repeal  of 
the  old  law,  a  further  difficultv  has  occurred  in 
respect  to  prohibition.    Two  yeais  ago,  when  a 
piece  of  silk  was  seized  as  foreign,  the  British 
manufacturer  could,  upon  inspecting  it,  at  once 
say,  ^  i  know,  and  can  prove,  that  this  is  not 
of  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom.'     If  asked, 
'  What  is  your  proof?'   ho  would  reply,   '  The 
superior  quality  and  workmanship  of  the  arti- 
cle :  it  is  quite  impossible,  that  any  thing  equal 
to  it  should  have  been  manufactured  in  England. 
It  wants  that  stamp  of  slovenliness  and    indif- 
ference lo  improvement,  which  is  the  sure  cha- 
racteristic  of   all  silk  goods  made  at  home.* 
This  is  a  very  natural  answer  for  monopoly    to 
make ;  but,  it  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a 
British  manufacturer.     But,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
excellence  of  fabric  was,  at  that  time,  the  proof 
that  the  article  was  not  British,  why  is  it  not  so 
still  ?    I  shall  give  the  best  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, by  stating  what  has  recently  occurred. 
Soon  after  the  alteration  of  our  law,  an  exten- 
sive French  manufacturer  removed  from  Lyons 
to  this  country,     lie  brought  with  him  his  looms 
and  his  patterns.     Under  his  management  and 
superintendence,     two     establishments     were 
formed,  one  in  Spitalfields,  the  other  at  Man- 
chester.    At  both  of  these  places  he  set  wea- 
vers to  work  t  fully  satisfied,  that  a  duty  of  90 


^k  lo  this  country.    Mark,  then,  the  effect  of    per  cent,  woi^ld  allord  him  sufficient  protection. 
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to  bin  novel  subject,  cerUiolj  with  all  the  con- 
fideoce  of  a  novice,  bat  at  the  same  lime  in  a 
Banner  whicb  evinced  a  total  incapability  of 
■aing  bb  weapons,  as  be  was  wont  to-do  in  his 
nwrc  practised  exhibitions  (cheers).  The  learn- 
ed Bember  has  not  disdained  to  call  to  his  aid, 
in  the  coarse  of  bis  address,  all  the  vulgar  to- 
pics of  ribald  invective  with  which  my  rt  hon. 
frieod  has  been  assailed  elsewhere  ;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  these  attacks,  has  attributed  to  him 
fcelini^  nnlLnown  to  his  heart,  and  sentiments 
atierly  alien  from  hb  nature  (ioud  cheers). 
Aad  why,  1  ask,  has  my  rt.  hon.  friend  been 
Miyected  to  these  attacks  ?    Because,  sir,  with 
an  indnstry  and  intelligence  never  exceeded, 
and  rarely  equalled,  be  has  devoted  his  daily 
bboor  and  bis  nightly  toil  to  the  improvement 
of  the    commercial   system    of   his    country 
(cheers).    Sir,  when  this  attack  was  made,  the 
homo  felt,  as  one  man,  the  injustice  done  to  my 
rt.  bon.  friend  (cheers) ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
the  conscions  rectitude  of  his  own  mind,  and  to 
the  gratifyinfs  acknowledgment  by  this  house, 
sf  Ida  splendid  exertions,  he  wished  for  another 
gntillcation,  he  had  it  in  the  universal  feeling 
sf  iadlgoation  at  the  attempt  so  wantonly  made 
In  loirer  him  and  his  measures  in  the  public 
•pinioa  (cheers).  And  then,  forsooth,  came  the 
■■ertion,  that  nothing  personal  was  meant. — 
ValUng  personal,  sir  i     Did  we  not  hear  men- 
fk&m  Bade  of  hard-hearted  metapby  sic  ians,  and  of 
teBaligiiily  of  the  devil  ?    Nothing  personal  I 
-certainly  nothing  personal  to  the  devil  (laugh- 
tv),  who,  by  the  way,  and  it  is  a  curious  coin- 
cideace,  is,  according  to  an  old  proverb,  the 
inliMi  saint  of  the  city  (Lincoln)  which  the 
hanwd  gent,  represents  (much  laughter).    But 
canld  any   one  fail   to   understand,   that  the 
lend-like  malignity,  the  coldness  of  heart,  the 
•aaiby  of  feeling,  that  all  these  abstract  quall- 
Mt,  which  the  learned  gent,  had  described  as 
dtati^gnisbing  features  of  those  who  indulged 
is  abstract  speculation,  were  intended  by  the 
leanied  gent,  to  be  embodied  in  the  person  of 
ay  rt.  hon.  friend;  qualities  especially  calcu- 
liled  to  render  a  man  contemptible  in  the  per- 
IbraBnce  of  his  public  duties,  and  odious  in  the 
nes  of  hb  fellow-citizens,  for  whose  benefit 
Mse  duties  are  discharged  ?    These  topics,  sir, 
tn  as  vulgar  as  they  are  unjust  (hear,  hear). 
Why  b  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  application 
if  philosophy — (for   I   will   use    that    odious 
word) — why  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  to  apply 
Ae  fwAnemcnt  of  philosophy  to  the  aflTairs  of 
CBmon  lifr,  indicates  obduracy  of  feeling  or 
dktaaenesa  of  sensibility  ?     We  must  deal  with 
da  aflaira  of  men  on  abstract  principles,  modi- 
lid  of  course  according  to  times  nnd  circum- 
ttBces.     Is  not  the  doctrine  and  the  spirit 
uUch  now  animate  those  who  persecute  my  rt. 
hak  friend,  the  same  which,  in  former  times, 
Hined  up  persecution  againot  the  best  bene- 
ficiors  of  mankind  ?     Is  it  not  the  same  doc- 
Mk  and  spirit  which  embittered   the  life  of 
Tngot  (cheers)  ?     Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  a 
iliritsnch  as  these,  which  consigned  Galileo  to 
we  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  (cheers)  ?     Is 
k  ant  a  doctrine  and  a  spirit,  such  as  these, 
tMch  have,  at  all  times,  been  ut  work  to  stay 
iMbfic  advancement,  and  to  roll  back  the  tide 
tf  civilixation — a  doctrine  and  a  spirit  actu- 
V^ little  minds,  who,  incapable  of  reaching 
^heights  from  which  alone  extended  vii^ws  of 
huHui  nature  can  be  taken,  console  and  ro- 
ve^ themselves  by  calumniating  and  misre- 


presenting those  who  have    toiled'  to    those 
heights, for  the  advantage  of  mankind  (cheers)  ? 
— Sir,  I  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  faction 
in  the  country   (a  cry  of  no,  no,  from  the  op- 
position benches) — I  mean  not  a  political  fac- 
tion— I  fchould,  perhaps,  rather  have  said  a  sect, 
small  in  numbers,  and  powerless  in  might,  who 
think  that  all  advances  towards  improvement 
are  retrogradations  towards  jacobinism  (cheers). 
These  persons  seem  to  imagine  that,  under  no 
possible  circumstances,  can  an  honest  man  en- 
deavour to  keep  his  country  upon  a  line  with 
the   process  of  political   knowledge,  and   to 
adapt  its  course  to  the  varying  circumstances 
of  the  world.     Such  an  attempt  is  branded  as 
an  indication  of  mischievous  intentions,  as  evi. 
dence  of  a  dc^sign  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
greatness  of  the  country  (cheers).     Sir,  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman, 
in  internal  as  well  as  external  affairs,  to  hold  a 
middle    course   between  extremes;    avoiding 
alike  the  extravagancies  of  dcspotlim,  or  the 
licentiousness  of  unbridled  freedom  —  recon- 
ciling  power  with  liberty  :  not  adopting  hasty 
or  ill-advised  experiments,  or  pursuing  any 
airy  and  unsubstantial  theories;  but,  not  re- 
jecting, nevertheless,  the  application  of  sound 
and  wholesome  knowledge  to  practical  atfairs, 
and  pressing,  with  sobriety  and  caution,  into 
the  service  of  his  country,  any  generous  and 
liberal  principles  whose  excess,  indeed,  may  be 
dangerous,  but  whose  foundation   is  in  truth 
(loud  cheering).     This,  sir,  in  my  mind,  is  the 
true  conduct  of  a  British  statesman  ;  but  they 
who  resist  indiscriminately  all  improvement  as 
innovation,  may  find  themselves  compelled  at 
last  to  submit  to  innovations,  although  they  are 
not  improvements.     My  rt.  hon.  friend  has  been 
actuated  by  the  spirit  which  1  have  endeavour- 
ed to  describe.    Convinced  in  his  own  mind  of 
the  jnstice  and  expediency    of  the   measure 
which  he  has  proposed  for  the  improvement  of 
our  commercial  system,  he  has  persuaded  the 
house  to  legislate  in  that  sense;  and,  as  the 
fruits  of  that  legislation,  I  anticipate  increas- 
ing   prosperity  and  growing  strength  to  the 
country  (cheers). — Two  objections  have  been 
stated  to  the  course  which  ministers  are  pursu- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  my  rt.  hon.  friend :  we 
are  charged  with  having  abandoned  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  having  borrowed  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  Whig  policy.     If  the  latter 
accusation    refers    to    the    useful    and     ho- 
nourable support  which  we  have  received  on 
questions  of  commerce  from  some  of  those  who 
are  babitnally  our   antagonists  in  politics,   I 
have  only  to  admit  the  fact,  and  to  declan^  the 
satisfaction  which  I  derive  from  it.     God  for- 
bid, sir,  that  I  should  withhold  due  praise  from 
those  who,  forgetting  political  animosities  and 
the  vulgar  divisions  of  party,  have  concurred 
with    us   in    attempting    to   do    public    good. 
But  if  it  is  meant  to  siiy  that  the  commercial 
policy   which   we  recommend   to  the   country 
is  founded  on  the  principles  of  Whiggism,  his- 
tory proves  that  proposition  to  be  untrue ;  I  mean 
neither  prai&e  nor  blame  of  Whig  or  Tory  in 
adverting  to  matters  which  passed  long  before 
the  political  existence  of  the  present  genera- 
tion; but,  historically  speaking,  I  must  say, that 
freedom  of  commerce  has,  in  former  times,  been 
the  doctrine  rather  of  Tories  th.nn  of  Whigs.   If 
I  look  back,  for  instance,  to  the  tranrfactions 
between    this   country   and   France,  the  only 
commercial  treaty  which  I  can  find,  beside  that 
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«BtlI  tb%  new  8utei  cotild  build  shipi  tff 
iMrowii,  and  place  tbenweWes  on  a  fooling 
Willi  otiwr  countriet,  that  they  idiottld  be  al- 
lowed to  send  their  produce  and  manufacturet 
in  foreign  bottoms,  and  that  those  foreign  hot- 
toms  shoald  enjojf  the  same  privileges  as  na- 
tional veseelfl.  The  alteration  now  proposed  in 
the  iMTigation  laws,  was  to  legalize  this  pro- 
▼iiioii  in  favour  of  the  states  of  La  Plata  and 
Cokmibia,  making  at  the  same  time  such  ar- 
raBgenents  as  wnuld  require  ■  the  due  propor- 
tioo  €i  hmUifMe  native  crews.  He  proposed 
alto  forgive  the  Crown  a  prospective  power' of 
■ahiagaimiiar  amusgemenls  with  other  states 
that  might -establish  independent  governments 
■ndortiie  same  circumstances.  He  should  move 
fer  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  his  Msjes- 
IJr  to  carry  tbese  stipalatioiw  into  effect. 

Mr.  jRoierlMM- con  tended  that  measures  of 
Ibis  kind,  which  were  every  day  rapidly  press- 
ad  forward  by  Govenimeni,  shewed  a  total  ab- 
•aace  of  that  high  natienal  ft^elkig  which  had 
hrretolbfe  always  dintioguished  the  councils  of 
Graat  Britain,  until  these  late  times  in  which 
Ihey  lived kad  oast  a  new  li*;ht  upon  the  whele 
raaga  of  our  coamercial  poliov.  It  wns  a  de- 
larioB  to  call  the  present  project  one  of  reci- 
pracitj — for  England,  overloaded  with  taxes 
asibe  was,  Waai^iving  away  a  aational  ad  van- 
it  wilhoat  receiving  the  slightest  equiva- 

Tbe  repeal  of  so  essential-  a  part  of  the 
rigatloo  laws  most  have  the  effect  of  throw- 
\mf  no  trade  of  these  new  slates  into  the  bands 
if  israignere  of  all  nations,  of  people  from  the 
tJiritod  Slates,  who  would  floek  to-  those  repifb- 
Ueao-gDvereaients,  where  they  could  soon  ac- 

nB  Ibe  lights  of  citizenship,  and  establish 
selves  with  sufficient  shipping,  which  could 
be  abtained  fronr  their  greater  exemption  from 
Maaicipal  burdens,  at  one  half  the  expense  that 
the  British  -  coald  provide  ihe  same  marine. 
Tbas  the  carrying  trade  of  Colombia,  instead 
sf  being  krpi  by  England,  weald  be  flung,  or 
81  least  its  profit  given  away,  into  the  hands  of 
faraigaers,  contrary  to  the  better  national,  po- 
licy of  former  times.  Thirty  years  ago,  no 
British  nriifister  would  have  dared  to  have 
■ado sacha  proposition  to  parliament,  and  so 
apposed  was  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  from 
•ae  rad  of  the  country  to  the  other,  that  he  still 
haped  the  time  was  not  ffir  distant  when  no 
■iaister  would  presume  to  repeat  such  an  ap- 
plicatioB^  in  defiance -of  the  direct  interest  aild 
policy  *  tliat  had  raised  this  country  to  its  laJe 
piiek'  of  greatness,  from  which  he  won  Korry  to 
lay 'aiaistera  were  naw  daily  doin;;;  all  in  their 
power  toi  pttll<  it  down.  Impressed  with-  this 
coaviclloD,  he  would  give  his  strongest  oppo^ 
illiao  to  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Htathcote  was  desirous  of  knowing  whe- 
fter  the  effect  of  these  measures  had  not  been 
Is  diminish  the  number  of  British  seamen  in 
te  general  British  trade.  From  returns 
vUch  he  held  in  his  hand  for  the  shipping  of 
fte  years  189?,  18^,  and  1824,  he  saw  that 
tho^h  the  shipping  had  increased,  tbo  number 
if  Bfitisb  seamen  had  diminished. 

yLf*HnskUMn  replied,  that  in  time  of  peace 
il  was  probable  that  the  commercinl  interests, 
Atagh  tkey  had  increased  their  shipping,  had 
M  aagaiented  the  number  of  their  seamen  in 
^  iBiae  degree.  They  might  have  economized 
b  the  latter,  and  perhaps  had  done  so.  There 
vai,  however,  no  alteration  in  the  provision 
if  ihs  navigation  laws  which  required  tho  mas- 


ter and  two-thirds  of  the  crow  to  be  'British 
subjects. 

Mr.  Stilus  rose  to  ask  whether  the  rt.  boa. 
gent.  (Mr.  Huskisson)  meant  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  had  been  given  in  the  last  session, 
relative  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  timber, 
and  other  articles  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
sliip-huilding.  When  lie  (Mr.  Hume)  and 
others,  last  session,  agreed  to  what  was  called 
the  reciprocity  duties  bill,  they  were  assured 
that  such  a  reduction  would  be  effected,  and  it 
was  on  itiat  ground  that  he  supported  the  •mea- 
sure. The  impression  on  his  mind  was,  that  if 
ministers  did  not  remove  the  heavy  duties  on 
timber  osed  in  ship-building,  as  well  as  on  vao- 
vas,  cordage,  and  various  other  articles  of  a 
similar  description,  this  country  would  lose  her 
mercantile  navy  ;  and  on  the  existence  of  that 
mercantile  navy  depended  the  equipmeat  of 
our  ships  of  war.  There  were  aiany  things  on 
board  a  man  of  war,  so  unpleasant,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  induce  individuals  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  seamanship  there,  although  they 
were  perfectly  ready  to  enter  on  board  mer- 
chant-ships.  This  country  had  now  500  ships  of 
war,  a  greater  number  than  was  possessed  by  all 
the  maritime  states  of  Europe  beiiirles,  and  in- 
finitely  more  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
required.  If  minkters  conceived  that  they 
arere  correct  in  keeping  up  our  shipping  to  this 
extent,  at  a  very  great  expense,  it  was  right 
that  the  house  should  inquire  whether  they 
were  taking  proper  measures  to  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  seamen. 

Sir  A.  Ferguson: — The  effect  -of  the  present 
system  '  would  be,  that  the  whol6  of  the  ship- 
building of  this  country  would  1>e  ultimately 
carried  to  other  places.  Merchants  in  Eng- 
land would  send  to  the.  ports  of  Canada  or  New 
Brunswick  for  the  tonnage  they  required.  The 
number  of  ships  constructed  in  those  ports 
every  year  was  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
procure  sailors  to  man  Ihrm.  Wheuy  therefore, 
the  merchants  of  this  country  sent  a  vessel  out 
to  any  of  these  ports,  it  was  customary  for  the 
men  to  leave  her,  and  to  go  on  board- some  of 
the  newl>-built  vessels,  which  they  navigated 
to  England  at  a  great'advance  of  wages. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  houKC,  and  agreed,  on  tho 
motion  of  Mr.  Jluskvuan^  to  a  resolution  for 
making  application  to  the  house,  **  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  treaties  of 
commerce  entered  into  with  certain  countries 
of  South  America,  which  are  not  at  present 
provided  with  national  mercantile  shipping.^' 

The  house  then  resumed. — The  bill  was  sub- 
sequently brought  in. 


Wednehdat,  Feb.  S2. — On  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  South  American 
Treaties*  bill, 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  that  these  treaties  wt're 
founded  on  the  reciprocity  system  which  it  had 
of  late  been  so  much  the  fashion  to  praise.  But 
would  other  nations  reciprocate  with  us  ?  The 
first  treaty,  purporting  to  be  founded  on  this 
principle,  was  that  made  with  the  United  States ; 
and  yet  in  that  country  it  was  openly  stated  in 
Congress,  that  no  nation  had  ever  advanced  to 
a  great  height  of  prosperity  and  civilization, 
without  commercial  restrictions.  The  next 
treaty  was  with  the  powers  bordering  on  the 
Baltic.  These  states  had  for  exportation  heavy 
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I  Ifaible  to  be  afected  by  a  competition  with 
>ther  countries,  and  by  acts  of  foreifcn  states, 
ver  which  we  can  have  no  control.  As  far  as 
lelaaion  is  within  our  reach — in  tlie  coasting 
mde — In  the  fisheries— in  the  trade  between 
da  conntrj  and  our  foreign  possefttions — we 
rant  a  strict  monopoly  to  tths  British  ship- 
nmer.  It  is  oor  dnty  to  maintain  and  enforce 
»t  monopoly,  not  for  his  special  advantage, 
■t  fbr  the  public  interest.  It  is  farther  oar 
■tr  to  give  him  every  lef^itimate  countenance 
M  protection  in  the  trade  of  this  country 
rfth  other  maritime  countries;  but  if  any 
nmcli  of  that  trade  is  interfered  with,  either 
f  sew  regulations  in  those  countries,  or  by  the 
reetion  of  territories,  once  colonies,  *  into 
ide pendent  states,  however  we  may  rep^ret  the 
irenaMtances,  as  affecting^  our  ancient  naviga- 
OB  system,  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to 
permle  those  circumstances.  In  such  a  state 
r  IbiBf  s,  our  policy  must  be,  retaining^  the  im- 
■rtant  principles  of  that  system  as  much  as 
SMible,  to  adapt  it  to  the  chan^  in  our  situa- 
OS,  and  to  the  altered  relation  in  which  we 


to  the  parties  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
be  first  effect  of  such  inevitable  chan|res, 
Aer  in  navi|pition  or  trade,  is,  usually,  more 
'  lew,  to  derange  the  interests,  upon  which 
er  immediately  bear;  but  the  temporary 
Mtevlty  is  generally  overcome  by  the  speedy 
leaing'  of  fresh  channels  of  employment,  and 

eeoQ  merged  in  the  increased  enterprize 
Mck  attracts  capital  and  shipping  to  some 
ier  qtfarter.  This  was  the  case  after  the  se- 
mfion  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
K|  and  I  hope  for  a  similar  issue  on  the  pre- 
•C  occasion.  We  are  all  agreed  that  our 
MHiercial  marine  is  the  foundation  of  our 
ival  power,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  that 
»wcr  h  the  paramount  duty  of  those  who  ad- 
Wrter  the  affairs  of  this  country.  In  an  in- 
dry  liice  this,  therefore,  the  most  important 
leaClOB  for  the  consideration  of  the  house  is, 
It  the  detail  of  each  separate  branch  of  trade 
which  our  commercial  marine  was  employed 

any  particular  year,  but  its  aggregate 
soent  at  this  time,  compared  with  the  a^rcre- 
ite  amount  at  some  antecedent  period. — Now, 
r,  I  have  already  stated  what  that  amount  was 
:  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  in  1793,  and 
hat  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  coropari- 
a,  taken  by  itself,  certainly  alTords  no  ground 
r  despondency  or  alarm.  But,  in  making 
b  comparison,  in  reference  to  our  military 
irine,  we  are  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in 
W,  both  the  military  and  commercial  marine 
'  France  and  Spain  were  much  more  nume- 
•t  than  they  are  at  present.  The  navy  of 
mfai,  onceso  powerful,  has  dwindled  almost 

aothing;  her  merchant  ships  have  nearly 
■appeared  from  the  ocean.  The  navy  of 
rasce  is  less  numerous  and  less  formidable 
a»  It  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
Ni,  aod  her  commercial  shipping,  though  re- 
iriag  since  the  peace,  is  probably,  at  this  mo- 
•atv  not  more  than  one-half  of  its  amount  in 
192.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  we  look  to 
le  aamiier  of  ships  of  war,  to  the  means  of 
Uaing  those  ships,  to  the  general  spirit  which 
CTrades  every  branch  of  the  service,  or  to  any 
*her  element  of  naval  power,  what  a  contrast 
'Hveen  our  situation  at  the  close  of  the  last 
•I of  the  American  war!  Can  we  forget  the 
•riod  when  ihe  combined  fleet  of  the  house  of 
"•irboa  was  master  of  the  British  channel — 


when  a  West  India  convoy  was  obliged  to 
assemble  at  Leith,  and  go  north  about,  in  order 
to  escape  capture  by  an  enemy's  fleet,  within 
sight  of  our  principal  sea-portK?    Can  we  for- 
get when  Gibraltar,  blockaded  by  the  united 
naval  forces  of  those  same   powers,  was  re- 
lieved, as  it  were,  by  stealth  ? — when  it  was 
considered  matter  of  just  praise  to  the  highly 
distinguished  officer  who  commanded  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  on  that  trying  occasion,  that  in  per- 
forming this  service,  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
vigiianreof  a  superior  enemy,  and  to  return  to 
Kngland,  without  having  risked  a    combat  ? 
These  are  among  the  recollections  which  belong 
to  the  American  war.  How  different  from  those 
which  connect  themselves   with  the  war   by 
which  It  was  succeeded  1     That  our  sway  on 
every  part  of  the  ocean  was  undisputed  by  the 
navaJ  power,  not  of  France  and  Spain  only,  but 
of  all  Europe,  before  the  close  of^the  last  war, 
is  matter  ofnutoriety.    In  fact,  the  British  navy 
was  then  occupied  in  the  blockade  of  every  naval 
arsenal  of  its  enemies:  and  this,  for  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  formed  its  principal  employ- 
ment in  Europe.     When  we  began  that  war,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  achieved  so  many  vic- 
tories, our  commercial  marine  was  three-fifths 
of  its  present  amount.    Our  seomen  in  the  king's 
navy,  16,000,  instead  of  30,000,  their  present 
number.    We  had  then  no  reserve  of  veteran 
,  seamen,  receiving  for  former  services  an  annual 
allowance  from  the  state.   We  have  now  such  a 
reserve,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  all  of 
whom  are  liable,  upon  an  emergency ,  to  be  called 
upon  by  the  Admiralty ;  and  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion wonid,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  as 
efficient  as  before  their  discharge.     Our  ships, 
likewise,  are   in  a  more  complete  state,  ^and 
belter  prepared  with  oil  the  means  of  speedy 
equipment  than  at  any  former  period  of  peace. 
Never,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  was  there  a 
time  when  the  country  might  rest  with  greater 
confidence  and  satisfaction  on  the  sufficiency  of 
its  naval  resources  than  at  the  present.    But  we 
are  told,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  it,  that  if  the 
naval  resources  of  France  and  Spain  have  de- 
clined, a  new  and  formidable  poorer  has  grown 
up  in  the  United  States  of  America.     I  have 
already  stated,  that  the  maritime  means  of  that 
country  had,  from  peculiar  circumstances, been 
considerably  benefited  during    the    late   war, 
which  lasted  so  lonsr,  and  spread  so  generally 
through  Europe.     But,  if  the  commercial  ma- 
rine of  (he  United  States  increased  during  that 
period,  our  own  advanced  in  a  greater  amount. 
Since  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace,  the 
shipping  of  both  countries  has  rather  decreased. 
The  diminution  in  that  of  the  United  States  has 
been  stated  at  108,000  tons,  which  I  believe  to 
be  fully  equal  to  any  diminution  that  has  oc- 
curred in  this  country.    I  am  warranted,  there- 
fore, in  concluding  that,  upon  a  comparison  of 
our  commercial  marine  with   the  commercial 
marine  of  other  powers,  we  have  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  of  the  difficulties  now  which  the 
petitioners  predict,  and  that  our  naval  means 
are  fully  adequate  to  any  possible  emergency 
which  may  compel  us  to  call  them  into  execu- 
tion.    If  any  hon.  members  entertain  the  opi- 
nion which  exidts  in  some   quarters,  that  the 
distress  under  which  the  country  now  labours, 
is  produced  by  the  recent  changes  in  our  navi- 
gation system,  and  in  our  commercial  policy, 
let  them  appoint  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the 
subject.    This  is  the  only  favour  I  ask  of  them, 
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iect.  Id  bi«  opinion,  of  freaf  importance,  when 
t  wai  considered  that  one  portion  of  ourpopu- 
atioa  waB  in  a  state  approaching  to  Htarvation. 
rbe  Uiw  prevented  many  pcrdons^from  being 
employed  in  the  formation  of  machines  at  the 
iresent  moment,  while  the  maHters  admitlcd 
hat  tbey  could  procure  foreign  orders  to  al- 
MMt  any  amount,  if  they  dared  to  take  ihem. 
•-He  had  some  time  since  called  on  the  rt.  hoo. 
jvat.  (Mr.  Huskisson)  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
leal  tlie  laws  against  exporting  machinery  ;  but 
A  tkat  lime,  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  was  not  aware  of 
he  sitnation  to  which  the  manufacturing  classes 
rare  oo  the  point  of  being  reduced,  neither 
make  (Mr.  Hume) ;  for,  if  be  had,  he  certainly 
raald  have  mode  every  exertion  to  have  the 
Kw  repealed. 

Mr.  Huskumm  said,  that  he  feared  there  was 
i  Biinber  of  ingenious  artisans  out  of  employ  $ 
lat,  in  setting  on  foot  a  measure  of  this  kind 
M*  their  relief,  the  house  should  first  know 
low  far  it  was  likely  to  afiect  the  interests  of 
bote  by  whom  they  were  ordinarily  em  ploy - 
d.    He  would  not  oppose  the  motion  for  leave 

0  bring  in  the  bill ;  but,  before  it  proceeded 
sitlier,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  fact  of 
uch  a  measure  having  been  introduced,  should 
«  known  throughout  the  country,  in  order  that 
bey  might  be  put  in  possession  of  the  feelings 
f  dMMe  who  were  most  interested  in  its  pro- 
Uoos.  If.  on  that  examination,  it  should  appear 
hat  any  of  the  great  interests  to  which  he  had 
illnded  were  opposed  to  the  measiure,  he 
hoald  feel  it  to  be  bis  dut>  to  withhold  his 
lOMent. 

Hr.  B^rcA  deprecated  the  introduction  of 
uiy  such  measure  at  the  present  moment,  be- 
aase  it  must  necessarily  produce  a  most  un- 
lieasant  feeling  in  the  country.  It  \tould  be 
■ach  better  to  wait  until  the  next  session  of 
Mfllaaent. — As  to  the  committee,  to  whom  the 
MW.  mover  had  alluded,  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
leace  given  before  it  was  ex  parte. 

Hr.  Uiiteion  said,  whnteve^  opinion  might 
•  entertained  of  the  merits  of  this  question, 
very  one  must  see  that  the  present  moment 
vie  most  unfavourable  for  agitating  it.  The 
•^■iry  which  this  subject  had  undergone  was 
he  BHist  defective  that  could  be  imagined. 
*here  had  been  no  petitioiis  on  the  subject 
the  machine-makers  of  Lancashire,  none 
Glasgow,  none  from  Birmingham,  or  from 
everal  other  places  in  which  this  manufacture 
ras  carried  on.  The  house  hud  not  heard  the 
phioni  of  Bolton  and  Watt,  and  other  emi- 
eat  scientific  men  engaged  in  the  trade ;  but 
noil  the  information  which  had  reached  him  on 
m  sabject,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
piaioBS  of  those  gentlemen  were  not  favour- 
hk»  to  an  unlimited  exportation  of  machinery. 

1  petition  was  last  year  presented  from  Not- 
ajham,  full  of  information  on  this  subject, 
■d  to  that  petition  he  should  wi:>h  to  refer  the 
sa.  BKmber.  He  would  admit,  that  in  time 
s^s  of  our  machines  would  find  their  way 
lie  Ibreign  countries  :  but  all  those  hitherto 
sat  there  were  imperfect,  and  to  repair  them 
terfcmen  were  required  from  this  counfry.  It 
lasld  take  a  long  time  to  have  such  machines 
^^leai  to  oar's,  unle8<<  there  was  allowed  a  gene- 
nil  export  of  machinery ;  and  if  that  were 
■ve  to  take  place,  he  believed  it  would  be 
BMadthat  a  great  portion  of  our  industry  and 
c«p|lal  would  follow. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  thai  if  wc  had  no  means  of 
Stii.  I8S6. 


employing  the  manufacturers  of  machines  at 
home,  it  would  bo  but  common  justice  to  allow 
them    to    manufacture    fur  foreign  countries. 
The  export  of  machinery  would  have  the  ctCect 
not  only  of  giving  employment  to  many  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  would  also  enable  many 
persons  in  the  trade,  who  had  machines  unem- 
ployed, to  dispose   of  them  to  advantage   to 
other  couotrief*.    With  respect  to  the  question 
before  the  house,  he  thought  that  on  the  princi- 
ple of  free  trade,  which  was  carried  into  so 
many  other  branches  of  our  commerce,  the  ex- 
port of  machinery  would  not  have  an  iiyurious 
tendency  ;  but  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  time,  he  thought  that  it  would  bo 
better  to   refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  com- 
mittee next  session. 

Mr.  Peel  thought  that  a  dispassionate  consi- 
deration  of  the  subject  could  not  be  expected 
at  the  present  period.  The  hon.  member  had 
wished  for  the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  this 
subject;  but  he  would  ask  whether  it  would  be 
proper  (supposing  that  time  allowed)  to  with- 
draw practical  meu  from  other  and  more  impor- 
tant business  at  this  period?  He  thought  ho 
would  best  promote  the  object  in  view,  by  re- 
questing him  to  postpone  it  for  the  present 
scbsion. 

Mr.  Ifume  said,  that  he  had  brought  forward 
the  motion  in  consequence  of  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  house  from  the 
manufacturers  of  machines,  complaining  of  be- 
ing out  of  employment,  and  prayinsj;  for  relief. 
He  hoped  tliat  the  principle  which  he  advocat- 
ed would  at  last  be  adopted,  but  as  hon.  mem- 
bers thought  the  discussion  would  only  iucrcase 
irritation  in  thc>  minds  of  the  manufacturers,  he 
would,  with  the  leave  of  the  house,  withdraw 
his  motion  (hear,  hear).  But  he  gave  a  gene- 
ral notice,  that  if  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  thu  next  parliament,  he  would  intro- 
duce the  question  early  in  the  next  session. 
The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


Law  of  Patents. 

Weonesday,  March  22. — Lord  Palmerxton 
presented  a  petition  from  Charles  Broderip, 
Esq.,  complaining  that  the  laws  relating  to  pa- 
tents did  not  afibrd  sufficient  protection  to  the 
persons  to  whose  ingenuity  the  public  was  in- 
debted for  many  invcntion^iof  great  importance 
and  utility  ;  and  praying  that  the  same  princi- 
ple which  ensured  to  authors  the  copyrights  of 
their  works  for  more  lengthened  periods,  might 
be  applied  to  patents. 

The  Attorney' General  allowed  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
policy  and  sound  reason,  to  afford  every  pro- 
tection and  facility  of  operation  to  tho^  who 
devoted  their  time,  their  fortune,  and  their  ta- 
lents, to  improvements  which  were  likely  to 
become  useful  to  their  country  and  mankind. 
He  did  not,  however,  agree  that  all  the  com- 
plaints of  the  petition,  in  the  present  instance, 
could  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  or  that  paten- 
tees laboured  under  any  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages, when  compared  with  the  possessors  of 
copyrights.     One  ground  of  complaint,  that  re- 


lating to  the  provision 


agamst 


mure  than  six 


persons  being  the  holders  of  a  patent,  had  arisen 
out  of  the  provibionsofthe  bubble  act,  and,  siuce 
the  house  had  thought  fit  to  repeal  tliat  law,  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  the  restriction  should 
now  be  taken  off.     The  second  ground  of  com- 
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beiaewif.dM  panishinent  of  flogging;.  He  was 
m^mr^  that  on  this  occasion  he  should  have  to 
•■coHoter  the  prejudices  of  many  hon.  mem- 
ben  who  were  officers  in  the  army,  and  who, 
horn  being  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  such 
yaisbroents  frequently,  did  not  entertain  the 
Mne  feelings  on  the  subject  as  might  be  sup- 
mtmed  to  actuate  other  men.  However,  he 
bo|»ed  that  they  would  give  the  subject  a  calm 
rbiride ration,  and  if  it  should  be  made  appear 
AaI  any  other  mode  of  punishment  could  be 
eqaally  efTectual,  that  they  vsould  consent  to 
ill  abolition.  The  evil  of  flogging  did  not  con- 
ibt  merely  in  the  bo4ily  torture  inflicted  on  the 
iwiivi^uar  who  was  thus  punished ;  it  had  also 
tha  bad  eflect  of  rendering  those  who  were 
•JMifad  to  witness  such  scenes  more  callous  and 
iiidifferent  than  before.  It  had  precisely  this 
dKpct  upon  the  persons  puntslied — and  he 
■Igbt  appeal  to  the  eiperienco  of  those  most 
M^aainted  with  the  army  for  the  fact — that  ho 
■u  ever  became  a  more  diligent  or  a  better 
Midier  by  the  punishment  of  the  whip.  He 
1MM  aware  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed 
amting  many  most  respectable  members  of  the 
Mililai7  profession,  on  the  subject  of  corporal 
paoMimeat,  and  that  many,  he  would  admit. 
wery  humane  individuals,  thought  that  the  duty 
■f  the  army  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it ; 
hiic  be  was  iiappy  to  add,  that  there  were  also 

highly  distinguished  and  experienced 
wlio  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
thought  that,  considering  the  modem 
Inrovemc^nts  in  the  system  of  military  disci- 
ipae,  corporal  punishment  might  be  dispensed 
with,,  nut  only  without  injury,  but  with  great 
•dtanCage  to  the  service.  He  might,  if  he  were 
tiipoaed  to  go  into  detail  on  this  subject,  give 
threat  many  instances  in  support  of  his  reso- 

bnt  be  would  confine  himself  to  the 
of  a  few  facts.    In  the   Wurtemberg 

aader  the  government  of  the  late  king, 
I  ayatem  of  discipline  of  a  most  severe  and 
ivael  kind  had  been  carried  on ;  but  on  the  ac- 
csmtoa  of  the  present  king,  an  end  was  put  to 
Aat  syatem,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  informed 
ky  aa  officer — an  adjutant  in  one  of  the  regi- 

-tbat  U\e  change  was  attended  with  the 
efi'ects.  TImt  gent,  stated  to  him, 
under  the  old  system,  the  men  became 
by  flogging ;  but  the  moment  the  change 
hud  taken  place,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
bA  was  abolished,  so  far  from  there  being  an 
iicrease  of  crime,  the  soldiers  seemed  to  emu- 
Itta  one  another  in  avoiding  every  kind  of 
ItaishmeBt.  He  might  perhaps  be  asked  if  flog. 
1^  were  abolished,  what  kind  of  punishment 
M^  to  be  substituted?  He  did  not  know 
thai  was  the  practice  of  the  French  army  in 
ill  respect,  though  he  was  informed  that  in 
ttvcral  regiments  in  that  service  flogging  was 
1st  practised ;  but  in  Wuriemburg  there  were 
t»o  regiments  to  which  men  were  draughted 
VW  bad  been  punished  twice  or  more  in  their 
sva  regiments.  Another  regiment  was  ap- 
isialed  to  receive  those  who  had  been  punibbed 
•iiy  once.  This  system,  which  made  it  disgrace- 
falfar  a  man  to  be  punished  even  slightly,  and 
Awefore  unflt  to  remain  longer  in  the  same 
Ngbaent  with  his  former  associates  in  arms, 
Us,  be  was  informed,  found  quite  oflTectual  to 
kitp  up  the  discipline  of  the  army  in  that 
caailry.  Was  it  not,  then,  worth  while  that 
ssme  attempt  of  the  kind  should  he  made  with 
ftspect  to  our  army,  the  general  bysiem  of 
wmAf  la  other  respects,  awl>  he  would  admit, 


in  that  of  flogging  alito,  had  been  considerably 
improved  ?  Advening  to  the  alterations  which,, 
so  creditably   to  himself,  had  been    proposed 
in  our  criminal  code  by  the  right  honourable> 
secretary  (Peel),  and  considering  the  intend- 
ed amelioration  of  the  system  practised    to-^ 
wards  our  colonial   negroes,  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  colonial  sec.  he  would, 
ask,  if  it  were  not  monstrous  that  we  should 
still  keep  Englishmen,  in  English  regiments,  ia 
the  constant  fear  of  the  lash,  and  hold  that  they, 
could  be  kept  to  their  duty  only  by  that  cruel 
species  of  punishment?     Never  did  a  better 
opportunity  occur  for  giving  the  subject  a  fair 
trial  than  the  present     We  were  now  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  and  no  danger  could  arise 
to  the  general  discipline  of  our  army  irom  at 
least  making  the  trial.    He  was  not  disposed  to 
carry  the  experiment  too  far  at  flrst,and  there- 
fore, in  the  resolution  which  he  would  submit, 
he  would  limit  the  suppression  of  flogging  to 
regiments  in   the   United  Kingdom.      In  the 
colonies,  the  present  system  might  be  continued 
until  it  was  ascertained  how  far  the  suppression 
could  be  made  eflectual  at  home.     He  would 
also  limit  his  resolution  to  a  time  of  pence,  so 
that  if  a  war  were  to  break  out  unexpectedly, 
resort  might  be  had  to  the  old  system,  if  neces- 
sary.   Thus  no  possible  danger  could  arise  from 
the  trial.     Humanity  called  upon  us  to  make 
the  trial,  and  there  could,  he  thought,  be  little 
doubt  that   it  would  be  successful.      At  all 
events,  now  was  the  lime  when  it  could  be 
made  with  the  least  risk  of  danger.     He  would- 
submit  two  resolutions  on  this  subject.     Tho- 
first  would  go  to  the  abolition  of  flogging ;  and 
by  the  second ^  another  mode  of  punishment 
would  bo  proposed  for  crimes  to  which  flogging 
was  now  applied.     The  house  was  not  without 
an  example  of  flogging  having  been  abolished 
without  any   dangerous  effect  upon   military 
discipline.      In    America,  the    punishment    of 
flogging  had  been  abolished,  and  thatv.too,.at  a' 
time  when  she  was  engaged,  in  a  war.      This, 
was  effected  without  producing  any  bad  effect 
in  the  discipline  of  their  army.    On  the  con- 
trary, that  discipline  was  kept  up  iu  a  more 
effectual  manner  than  before. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  said,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
present  moment  a  proper  one  for  the  discussion, 
of  a  question  of  such  importance  as  that  which 
the  hon.  member  had  introduced.     The  princi- 
ple of  the  resolutions  he  fully  concurred  in  to 
its  full  extent.     But  he  thought  that  instead  of 
being  thus  introduced  at  a  late  hour,  the  ques- 
tion should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  specific 
motion,  as  it  had   been  when   formerly  intro- 
duced by  an  hon.  hart.  (Sir   F.  Burdett),     to 
whose  humane  exertions  might  bo  attributed' 
the  improvement  which  had  already  been  mado 
iu  our  military  discipline  on  this  point.     If  a 
specific  motion  were  made  on  the  subject,  the-- 
whole  of  tho  facts  connected  with  it  might  be 
brought  before  the  house  in  detail ;    and  then-, 
he  thought  it  would  be  made  apparent,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  there  was  a^ 
gradual  abandonment  of  cruel  bodily   punish-- 
ments;  and  he  believed  it  would  be  seen  that 
England  was  now  almost  the  only  civilized  go- 
vernment under  which  this  species  of  torture- 
was  inflicted — at  least  that  we  had  not  mado 
(he  same  progress  as  other  nations  in  its  aboli-^ 
tion.     He  did  not  intend  at  that  late  hour  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  statements  on  thisc 
subject,  to  uhich  he  might  be  disposed  if  tbe^ 
subject  were  brought  more  fully  hfifote  th» 
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iIm  i«  the  proof  nade  the  broadeit  distinction 
in  tbo  offence  (liear,  hear),    u  wliere  man- 
■laofj^hter  bordered  on  mnrder.    There  was  the 
wkolo  clait  of  cases  restinn^  on  circumstantial 
•tidence,  where  the  minutest  and  most  argu- 
seocatif  e  statements  were  made  by  the  prose- 
catiof  counsel.     If  all  that  reasoning  and  in- 
isneace  were  nseftil  for  the  prosecution,  could 
It  be  altofether  needless  for  the  defence  ?  or,  if 
acedfbl,  coald  it  be  fumiithed  by  the  prisoner 
Mwaslf?     It  was  feared,  by  the  rt.hon.  Sec, 
Ant  appeals  would  be  made  to  the  fancy  of 
Jwon»     Coasiderlnjr  the  class  of  persons,  he 
Mielf  had  little    fear  of  atUcks  u|)on  their 
b— fiaatkm.    But  the  mischief  existed  already 
ia  aaother  form.    Speeches  were  made  under 
raiaaraf  legal  objections,  and  observations  in- 
riaaaled  ia  the  shape  of  ooestions  to  witnesses. 
Tbeae    practices,  bordering   on    irregularity, 
piwdared  heats  arooag  the  counsel ;  for  where 
Ikr  livaa  of  their  clients,  as  well  as  their  own 
fvpalalloBs  were  at  stake,  strong  feelingH  would 
■Mia  be  roused ;  and  the  more  bitterly,  on  ac- 
CMMt  of  the  prisoner'rnlsad vantages.    A  con- 
tnC  af  fair  speaking,  a  legitimate  vent,  would 
■vevoDt  these  feelings  from  exploding  in  that 
iniMBlar  direction  (cheers).    The  argument  of 
Hi  IcanMd  friend  (the  Attorney  .General)  then 
iMkaaolher  turn ;  contending, that  the  prisoner 
"  be  a  loser  by  the  sharp  reply  the  judge 
be  obliged  to  make  upon  the  counsels 
apeech.    But  if   his    learnrd  friend*s 
•pWoa  were  a  correct  one — that  the  general 
«|bet  of  the  speeches  of  counsel  was  rather  to 
fcwt  dMMi  help  the  prisoner*  by  bringing  down  a 
^Mflractlve  reply  from  the  bench— treason  must 
ii  lUii  ease  where  counsel  would  he  most  huri- 
jNifl  bccaose  treason  was  the  oflence  nhere  the 
was  generally  most  adverse  to  the  ac- 
(cbeering).     But  the  privilege,  though 
1  to  felony,  was  not  confined  to  treason ; 
Itkad  existed  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanour  for 
without  even  a  suggestion  of   its 
iiyorioas,    till   the    Atturney-Generars 
of  that  evening    (cheers).     Thus,    In 
the    highest  olfence,   and    in   roiiide- 
r,  Ibe  loH'est,  you  allowed  the  privilege; 
it  only  in  felony,  which  was  in  neither 
»t  but  lay  between  both.    Was  there  any 
ia  tiM  actual  nature  of  the  offences  called 
to  warrant  such  a  distinction  ?    So  far 
inMB  It,  tint  very  often  it  was  difficult  to  say, 
OB  Ae  fiscts,  whether  the  offence  were  felony 
ar  Boti   Bay,  it  might  sometimes  be  felony, 
■bdMBeaBor,  or    treason,  as  the  prosecutor 
flaaaad :  as  where  a  mob  bad  assembled,  to  re- 
psfti  by  riot  and  force  some  unpopular  statute, 
~  cartaia  pctrsons  had  continued  in  that  as- 
for  more  than  an  hour  after  proclama- 
to  disperse  (hear,  hear).    That  might  be 
~  as  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king ; 
■ai  dbaa  tbe  prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ctify, aa  Lord  G.  Gordon  did  receive,  the  full 
aii  WTiag  aid  of  counsel.     It  might  be  treated 
il  a  aeditioos  riot ;  then  it  would  be  a  misde- 
\  and  counxel  would  still  be  allowed, 
if  Government  had  a  mind  to  destroy  the 
effectually — to  fire  a  deadly  shot,  yet 
aa  report, — let  them  introduce  into  the 
Mcteent  tbe  aggravation  that  the  priMuer 
Mcaatiaaed  with  the  mob  for  an  hour  after 
Nidtaf  tbe  proclamation  to  disperse,  and  they 
asald  caavert  tbe  charge  into  a  felony  assail- 
ij|tla  pritoaar't  life,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
<We  Urn  address  of  the  counsel,  by  whom, 
lindiaalaia,  that  life  adgfct  have  been  saved 
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(cheers).    Could  an  exclusion,  thus  resting  oa 
the  form  of  proceeding  selected  by  the  prose- 
cutor, be  vindicated  as  a  thing  beneficial  to  the 
prisoner  (cheers)  ?     If  it  were  for  his  benefit  to 
exclude  counsel,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
treason,— they  should  be  excluded  in  misde* 
meanor,— the  benefit  intended  should  be  made 
uniform  and  equal ;  but  if  the  exclusion  was  a 
disadvantage,    the  prosecutor  should    not  be 
permitted  to  impose  that  disadvantage  on  the 
prisoner  by  a  mere  variation  in  the  form  of  his 
proceeding.    Neither  was  it  only  in  political 
cases  that  this  distinction  was  unreal  oetweea 
felony  and  other  divisions  of  crime.    A  receiver 
of  vtolen  goods,  who  had  employed  a  young 
girl  to  rob  her  master,  might  be  tried  for  the 
misdemeanor;    tbe  girl    being    taken    after- 
wards, would  be  tried  for  the  felony.    The  re- 
ceiver would  be  punishable  only  with  fine,  im- 
prisonment, or  whipping,  and  he  could  have 
counsel  io  defend  him  with  the  jury :  the  mis- 
guided girl,  being  indicted  for  felony,  would  be 
forbidden   this   advantage;    and    yet    to  her, 
transportation  or  death  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  conviction  (hear,  hear).    Was  there 
any  foundation  in  reason  for  these  distinctions? 
— or  was  not  the  felony.  In  very  manv  cases, 
lighter  in  the  scale   of  moral  guilt  than  the 
misdemeanour?   His  learned  friend  (the  Attor- 
ney-General)  was   afraid   that  the  prisoner*! 
counsel  might  be   embarrassed  bv  the  consi- 
deration,   whether    he  should  call  witnesses, 
and   thus  let  in  a  repiv,    which,  of  course, 
must  be   allowed,    if   Iney  allowed  a  speech 
for  the   defence.     Even    in    civil   cases,    bb 
learned  friend   had   said,    where    the    defen- 
dant's counsel  did  address  th^  juries,  this  dif- 
ficulty  was  often  a  painful   one ;   and   what 
could  it  be  in  criminal  trials  ?    He  would  ask 
his  learned  friend,  whether  defendants  in  civil 
cases  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  right 
of  addressing  the  jury  by  their  counsel,  for 
the    sake    of   avoiding   thb   embarrassment? 
If  not,  he   was   at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the    right    should    be    more   injurious  to  de- 
fendants, in  criminal  proceedings  (hear,  hear). 
In  truth,  the   only  difficulty  he  found  was  to 
understand  how  it  happened,  that  the  sanction 
of  law  should  still  be  wanting  to  this  common 
right.    He   could  account  for  it  only  by  the 
strength  which  custom  lends  to  all  old  regulations 
—the  vigour  of  mere  inveteracy.     How  could 
any  man  state  the  nature  of  the  doubt  in  graver 
language?     If  a  native  of  Scotland — where 
this  hardship  was  unknown— should  meet  any 
member  of  the  house  next  day,  and  ask,  what 
arduous  problem  in  legislation  had  been  oc- 
cupying them  that  night,  what  account  would 
he  render  of  the  disquisition  ?    He  would  have 
to  tell  the  inquirer,  that  the  house  had  been 
considering  the  question — whether,  in  a  court 
of  criminal  justice,  it  were  fit  to  hear  both  sides 
equally ;  whether,  though  in  civil  cases,  where 
only  property  was  at  issue,  both  sides  should 
he  equally  beard,    there  ought   not  to  be  a 
difference  where  liberty  and    life     were     at 
stake  ? — whether  it  might  not  be  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  all  prisoners  who  could  not 
defend  themselves,    being  999  out  of  every 
thousand,  to  condemn  them  unheard  ?    He  was 
glad  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  (Peel)haddis|KMedof  the 
discreditable    argussent   about    the  consump- 
tion of  time  by  the  addressef  of  the  connseU 
What  I  could  the  country  find  time  enough  to 
accuse  the  prisoner,  time  enough  to  convict 
him,   time  enough  to  inflict   the  punishmeat 
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Ttceife«  with  ft  readinei^to  believe,  the  well- 
co— ected  chaio  of  facts  tbat  was  brought  be- 
fore it,  and  afterwards  felt  a  disposition  to  ex- 
plaia  the  facts  offered  io  defence,  so  as  to  shew 
the  coosisteocy  of  the  6r8t  statement.      The 
nme  was  the  case   ia  civil  suits.    'I'be   cases 
were  few,  ia  which  cooDftel  could  be  of  impor- 
laat  beaefit  to  the  prisoner;  but  in  such  cases 
thrj  were  of  great  importance.     Every  body 
waa  aware  of  the  importance  of  having  the  last 
ward;  it  was  always  of  groat  advantage,  and 
Ihii  advaotage  would,  in  the  alteration  pro- 
paaed,  heJoog  to  the  prosecutor.     And  one  of 
tte  thiagt  most  to  be  desired  in  this  country 
•was,  that  the  guilty  should  be  more  certainly 
copvlcced.   Thegreatonmberof  acquittals  was 
-•■e  af  the  greatest  defects  of  our  law ;  and  in 
his  opiaiiMi,  it  woald  be  better  that  a  greater 
yrwpnrtioo  of  the  accused  shoold  be  convicted 
Abb  at  preeent.    This  was  frequently  caused 
hj  the  pro»ecator's  feelings  for  the  unprotected 
Male  of  the  criminal,  from  which  he  allowed 
hfaa  lo  escape.     Another  canse  of  this  also  was 
Ae  disproportion  of  ponishment  to  crime ;  and 
if  that  were  removed,  at  be  believed  the  right 
hea.  Sec.  opposite  intended  to  remove  it,  the 
JMlivcs  for  prusrcntors  abstainiftg  from  prose- 
catiaa  woald  be  done  awav,  and  one  great  ar- 
^aaent  against  employing  counsel  for  prisoners 
wwaJdIall  to  the  groand.     One  objection  was, 
gisiog  coBOsel  to  prisoners  woold  waste 
•     lie  did  not  believe  this.     At  present  the 
»l  BMde  the  defence  of  the  accused  by 
lining  the  witnesses,  and  the  judge 
greater  latitude  in  »nch  a  cross-exa- 
than  he  would  if  the  prisoner's  coonael 
apeak  ia  his  defence.     If  the  counsel  bad 
^m  privilege  af  speaking,  he  would  not  waste 
Ab   liae  af  the  court  in   cross-examinations. 
Wkmf  sroald*  in   many  case*,  when  they    saw 
^Kf  rwald  anke  ao  defence,  allow  a  conviction. 
Ha  had  a  great  maay  doubts  on  the  whole  ques- 
I  aad  if  the  qaestioo  now  were  to  make  a 
,hetboaid  hesitate  very  much;   but  as  it 
aoly  la  hriag  ia  a  measure  which  would  | 
la    (hrai  to  consider  the  matter  further,  * 
cardtallv  cone  or  with  his  learned  ) 
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The  JUfcUsr-Geacral,  after  pointing  out  tbe  • 
tiag  effects  of  the  opinions  given  by  the 
lea Ibrlhb hill,  as  to  wheilur  it  would 
to  acqait  the  inaocent  or  convict  the  | 
,  ahamred  that  ao  alteration   bad  been  : 
for  kj  the  public  or  by  the  committees 
had  lepaned  oa  the  state  of  the  criminal 


i  -  Mr.  Bw^migkmm  formerly  had  an  impresrion 
ir  la  that  af  tbe  learned  geats.  opposite, 
aflrrthe  failest  consideration,  be  had  de- 
ia  fovaar  of  dbe  bill.     The  wi.  hon.  Sec. 
C^eai)  Mid  that,  aotwithaUading  the  oppor- 
he  had  af  hearing  complaints  from  pri- 
ht  had  aever  heard  €»f  a  complaint  on 
igraaad.     Of  coarae  the  complaints  arged 
liard  ta  the  ezistiBg  sjktem,  such  as 
iteircaaaael  had  not  calleid  ceruin  w  it- 
er that  facts  which  nuule  an  impreMion 
■  the  jary  had  not  been  explained.   Tbi^  ar- 
MH,   fherefore,  went  for  nothing.    There 
.^■a  ■■■  who  visited  oar  criminal  coortv, 
it  dU  aaC  aea  the  fearfal  odds  against  a  pri- 
WU%  a  eaaaKi  apeakiag  agaiast  kim ;  noce 
*»  raaH  wpaak  fur  kim;  and  wko  could  only 
il  a  net  hy  Ikat  side-wiad  procedure, 
hfc  had  heea  sa  aUy  described    by    his 
■Rd  friead.    Evea  if  the  people  were  sa- 


tistied,  an  important  subject  of  conslderatioQ 
remained-^ought  they   to  be    satisfied?    With 
respect  to  th'j  objection  that  the  alteration  In- 
troduced by  this  bill  would  lead  to  wranglipf 
amongst  the  counsel,  and  to  scenes  unsuited  to 
a  court  of  criminal  law,  he  would  reply,  that 
under  tbe  present  system,  there  were  colliiions 
io  cross-examination,   and    objections  urged^ 
which  would  never  have  existed  had  the  coon- 
sel  a  more  legitimate  course  of  proceeding  ia 
behalf  of  their  clients.    Objections  were  now 
made,  and  points  of  law  raised,  which  were 
never  intended  for  the  judge  to  whom  they  were 
ostensibly  addressed,  but  to  the  jury,  whom  tbe 
counsel  bad  not  the  liberty  to  address  directly. 
This  practice  produced  a  waste  of  time  as  well 
as  temper;  it  was  neither  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests  of  the  prisoner,  nor  to  the  great  end  of 
public  justice,  which  was  not  to  increase  or  di- 
miniUi  the  number  of  convictions,  hot  that  all 
persons  pot  upon  trial  shoold,  if  not  guilty,  he 
acquitted  (hear).     Our  laws  were  too  severe, 
and  thereby  those  who  merited  some  punish- 
ment frequently  escaped  without  any.     In  con- 
formity with  this,  was  tbe  practice  in  adminis- 
tering those  laws.    A  prisoner  was  placed  upon 
bis  trial,  with  a  leaning  in  one  direction,  be- 
cause the  law  or  the  practice  leaned  in  ano* 
ther.    It  was  said  tliat  counsel  did  not  press 
severely  upon  a  prisoner;  but  this  depended 
upon  the  temper  and  the  judgment  of  the  coun- 
sel and  of  the  jud;e  who  happened  to  preside, 
it  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  formerly 
urged  by  a  learned  friend  of  his  ( Sir  S.  Romilly) 
that  so  long  as  the  law  left  so  wide  a  discretion, 
it  depended  op«m  what  particular  judge  aent 
a  circuit — whether  one  view  or  another  wauld 
be  taken,  and  whether  there  would  be  a  greater 
or  lebs  chance  of  escape.    There  was  a  most 
important  fallacy  lurking  in  the  argument  re- 
spec  ting  the  speeches  of  tbe  opening  cou  use  I.  Tbe 
learned  Attorney -General  said,  Uiat  the  open- 
ing was  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement  of  facta. 
L.et  it  be  so.     But  the   cases  where  counsel 
were  most  necessary  to  a  prisoner  were  those 
where    the  evidence  was  circumstantial;  and 
could  any  thin;;  be  harder  than  for  a  prisoner*s 
counsel  in  such  cases  to  be  tied  up  (not  front 
employing  adjurations  and  obtestati<ins  of  hea- 
ven and  e^rth,  as  represented  by   M.  Cottu  ta 
be  beard  in  foreign  court*),  but  from  sajring  a 
word  in  explanation  ?   Suppose  tl»'  counsel  did 
confine  himself  to  a  dry  statement  of  facts,  no 
case  could  be  harder  than  for  the  whale  web  to 
be,  as  it  were,  united  together  by  die  juxtapo- 
sition of  all  the  circamstances,  so  as  to  make 
up  such  a  picture  of  the  prisoner's  goili  as  that 
a  man  could  net  rid  kis  mind  of  it,  and  fancied 
be  saw  the  prisoner  committing  tbe  fact;  so  that 
it  woold  require  tbe  mo%t   acate  and  skilful 
counsel  to  counteract  its(?fect.     As  to  the  only 
other  topic,  tbe  waste  of  tin*e  which  the  altera- 
tion woold  ocraMofl,  he  doubted  whether  there 
woald  be  ao>  greater  consumption  of  time  in 
criminal  trials  than  at  present;    but  if  there 
were,  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  legislature  to  see 
that  time   was  given;    and   if  the   number  of 
judges  were  too  small,  and  the  assizes  Um  rmr^, 
they  should  be  increased.     L'pon  tbe  whfjle,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  tbe  bill  ought  to  be  suffered 
at  all  events  to  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Coming  had  attended  carefully  to  the  ar- 
guments on  Ibis  subject  throughout  the  ino  de- 
bates it  had  produced.  If  the  learned  ^al. 
who  had  jest  sat  dowa.  and  his  learned  f»^f"J 
(Mr.  Scarlett;,  after  dt-ep  coasidcratioo,   bad 


hkW.'-^BiUs  io  prweni  Cruelty  io  Animals. 


of  thetiMt  of  tbelMiMe.  He  would  there- 
Ibro  foterre  Mouelf  to  aoflwer  ony  argunients 
hf  wkick  hit  Application  might  he  opposed.  The 
Ml  fer  which  toe  ahoold  move  had  this  recom- 

iHoD  to  the  repreteotaiitet  of  tbr  people, 
it  was  generallj  approved  hy  their  con- 
■Htvoota  throuf  hoot  the  coaniry.  He  held  in 
kit  iNuid  a  list  of  69  petitions^  presented  from 
•Mse  of  the  HKist  opalent  and  populous  cities 
ma4  loWM  of  the  kingdoni,  praying  that  an  end 
sifhl  ho  pat  to  these  cruel  sports.  These  dis- 
linicefol  iceoes  were  carried  on  in  places  called 
«fta«  mmi  la  oo  places  were  Ihcy  more  cruel  and 
jhfa sHag  than  In  that  called  the  patrician-plt 
li  WB  Bolghhourhood  of  that  house.     1 1  had  be- 

the  duty  of  parliament  to  put  an  end  to 

oaormlties»  He  would  not  now  occupy 
atteatioB  of  the  house  further,  hut  would 
:l«de  by  movhig  for  leave  to  bring  in  his 


<Hi  the  question  being  pat, 
The  Aitmrn^'Oemermi  said,  the  merits  of  this 
had  been   so  frequently  discussed,   that 
fci  ffrit  H  would  not  be  necessary  to  malLe  any 
comments  upoo  it :   he  would  therefore 
himself  to  stating,  that  he  would  oppose 
hllU    (Cries of  question,  question;   in  the 
of  which)— 
'   Sir.  MmrHm  again  rose  and  said,   he  could 
iMrdly  persuade  himself  that  a  case  which  had 
'Coaie  Io  the  hoase  recommended  by  the   inbabi- 
"lUMi  of  69  respectable  places,   should  have 
%f  methy  a  simple  negative  and  the  cries  of 
■"*  qoottion,  question."    The  hon.  members  who 
falaed  those  cries  could  not,  surely,  be  aware 
'Ojf  00  BMBV  petitions  being  before  them  on  the 
'  wUoct,  cMherwiie  they  would  not  have  thought 
ll  •econt  to  limit  the  ex  pression  of  their  opi- 
liew  to  that  brief  negative.     He  could  assure 
''MM  learned  gent,  that  he  would  not  recommend 
MlMolf  to  that  body  (the  University  of  Cam- 
=  Migo)  whom  he  wished  to  represent,  by  oppos- 
1^^  the  present  motion,  for  there  was  no  chras- 
'  fatt  mInWter  who  would  countenance  those  bru- 
"lideslAhitioos :  both  the  clergy  of  the  protestant 
ckarch,  and  the  dissenting  ministers,  were  una- 
is  la  a  wish  to  have  them  put  down  :  there 
also  a  petition  in  progress  io  Westminster, 
Biaety-nlne  persons  out  of  every  hundred 
'  #ora  desirous  of  signing  it.  He  would  supplicate 
tte  Attomcy-Gdueral,   if  it  were  only  out  of 
ffWpect  Ibr  the  learned  body  whom  be  wished 
'  to  Wro  fbr  bis  constituents,  to  assign  the  rea- 
MhB  fur  his  opposition  to  this  motion.      He 
(Mr. -Martin)    had  received    some    affidavits 
wHcfc  gave  a  heart-rending  account  of  a  most 
fcnnrlhie  act  of  atrocity  which  had  recently  been 
coamltted  at  a  bull-bait  near  Oxford :  after  the 
'fettll  had  been  torn  and  mangled  by  the  dogs,  a 
twotch  who  was  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  man 
ihiMit  lone  sharp  instrument  into  the  mouth  of 
fho  Mforln^  animal,  and  cut  out  its  tongue  by 
^m  roots,  and  having  placed  it  on  a  plate,  car- 
ried It  roond  amongst  the  assembled  multitude, 
aollcltliig  a  collection.    He  could  mention  a 
Innidred  Instances  of  similar  acts  of  cruelty,  of 
which  be  had  been  informed  on  most  undoubted 
wMhorky,  but  he  would  only  trespass  on  the 
'"tfaao  of  the  house  by  detailing  one  more.    A 
Mlow  witched  his  dog  to  fight  with  one  of  a 
heatler  weight,  and  after  it  had  won,  he 
amtcbed  It  against  another  dog,  also  much 
■B  Itself.     In  this  second  engagement 
k  was  TaaqOished,  apoa  which  its  brutal  owner 
dmppod  oir  Its  fore  legs  with  a  bill-knife,  and 
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having  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  interred  the 
dog  alive.  If  the  Attomey-Qeneral  thought  It 
right  and  for  the  mod  of  the  country  that  fights 
and  atrocities  of  this  kind  »hoiild  daily  take 
place,  he  huped  the  learned  gent  would  state  so 
to  the  house.  There  was  not  a  single  magis* 
trate  in  London,  Westminster,  or  tl^  adjacent 
counties,  who  was  not  desirous  that  these  dis- 
graceful practices  should  be  put  down.  It  was 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many  of  them  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  supprew  the  brutal 
contests  and  exhibitions  which  were  continually 
taking  place  at  the  patriclan-pit  in  Westminster. 
In  short,  he  would  defy  any  boo.  gent,  to  deny 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  English  imtion  were 
against  these  sports.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  house,  out  of  regard  for  the  general 
feeling  which  prevailed  on  the  subject,  would 
not  meet  the  motion  with  a  mere  negative. 

Mr.  FT.  Smith  thought  that  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  had  not  been  received  by  the  house 
ivith  that  consideration  which  it  deserved  ;  hot 
this  should  not  deter  him  (Mr.  Smith)  from 
stating  hb  opinion  on  a  subject  which  seemed 
to  him  most  materially  to  concern  the  morality 
of  the  country.  He  conceived  the  motion  could 
only  be  opposed  on  one  or  other  of  the  following 
grounds : — first,  that  the  facts  stated  by  the  boo. 
member  were  not  true  :  for  bis  own  part  ho 
could  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  their  truth— 
they  had  all  of  them  beea  stated  in  the  public 
newspapers,  and  the  occurrence  of  them  had  ne- 
ver been  denied ; — secondly,  that  the  existing 
laws  were  sufficient  to  put  them  down :  but  if 
this  were  so,  how  had  it  happened  that  they  had 
not  been  suppressed  ?  He  thought  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
for  having  brought  forward  this  motion,  and  it 
should  have  his  warmest  support. 

Col.  JVood  had  last  session  been  of  opinion 
that  the  house  had  already  gone  far  enough  in 
legislating  on  this  subject,  but  a  most  brutal 
occurrence  which  had  since  then  taken  place 
Bear  Warwick  (he  alluded  to  the  lion-fight 
which  bad  been  exhibited  in  that  neighbourhood) 
had  induced  him  to  change  his  sentiments  as  to 
this  point ;  he  could  not  conceive  but  that  the 
magistrates  would  have  prevented  thisdisgrace- 
ful  exhibition  if  the  present  laws  had  enabled 
them  to  have  done  so. 

Mr.  R.  Colborme  did  not  approve  of  too  much 
legislating,  or  of  interfering  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  lower  classes,  while  the  sports  of 
the  higher  orders  were  left  untouched  :  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  former  bill  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Martin), had  had  beneficial  eflects; 
but  he  doubted  whether  even  that  bill  would 
not  have  been  a  dead  letter,  if  the  hon.  member 
bad  not  personally  exerted  himself  quite  aa 
much  in  carrying  it  into  execution  as  In  procur- 
ing its  enactment 

Mr.  C.  fViUott  said,  that  having  witnessed  the 
good  effects  of  the  former  measure,  ho  felt 
strongly  disposed  to  hope  that  the  measure  now 
proposed  would  operate  in  a  similar  way.  It 
had  been  urged  against  the  adoption  of  it,  that 
it  would  contract  the  amusements  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  he  could  not  conceive  what  amuse- 
ment any  human  creature  could  derive  from 
beholding  the  agony  of  a  tortured  animal.  It 
had  also  been  said  that  we  ooght  not  to  legis- 
late for  brutes  i  but  surely  there  was  no  ohiec- 
tion  to  legislate  for  men,  to  prevent  them  rroai 
rendering  thorasolvos  bmtes. 
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mpaclinf  the  right  of  tepultnro  of  Prolestant§ 
hi  Catholic  countriet,  ai  it  may  be  secured  to 
the*  by  lair,  or  permitted  by  custom.** 

Hr.  dmnimg  thooght  that  the  bon.  hart, 
ikoald  lM?e  given  notice  of  his  iutention  to 
■nke  tnch  a-motion.  If  such  a  return  should 
be  ordered*  lie  should  feel  it  neceseary  to  move 
br  «  similar  return  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
Catholics  in  Protestant  countries  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Sir  jR.  JmgUs  observed,  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  any  objection  could  have  been  made 
to  thii  proposition*  as  it  was  only  a  sequel  to 
MTeral  motions  made  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
for  the  obtaining  of  information  relative  to  tbe 
Cathnlk  religion. 

Mr.  Cmnmmg  again  submitted  to  tbe  hon. 
bart.*  that  thhi  was  a  motion  which  required 
consideration,  and  suggested  to  him  to  post- 
poae  it  till  Friday  next  Such  a  measure 
woald  prevent  the  bouse  from  being  taken  by 
ivrprise,  on  a  motion  which  appeared  to  be  of 
■oie  importance. 

Mr.  Demman  said,  that  the  motion  which  tbe 
boa.  bart.  bad  so  unexpectedly  brought  for- 
MOtl,  was  one  of  a  novel  and  unprecedented 
inscription.  It  was  a  motion  which  called 
■poB  onr  diflerent  consuls  to  exerci!«e  duties 
irMch  had  never  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
Iheir  oSce,  and  which,  if  they  did  exercise, 
woald  give  them  a  claim  to  additional  emolu- 
■eats  from  the  country.  From  the  extensive 
Mtare  of  the  inquiry  which  the  bon.  bart 
ptoposed  to  institute,  it  was  evident  that  they 
■ist  peruse  an  enormous  mass  of  legal  docu- 
■Mts,  aad  must  wade  through  a  great  quantity 
aTMstoriral  evidence,  for  which  their  previous 
hikils  might  not  have  altogether  perfectly  qua- 
fiied  tbem.  Besides,  the  information  which 
Ike  hon.  bart.  wanted  would,  if  obtained,  only 
lead  to  raise  a  clamour  in  the  country  upon  an 
irgaaieiit  which  was  fallacious  in  itself,  and 
■rhkh  had  never  yet  been  incorporated  with 
the  discossion  on  the  Catholic  question.  If  the 
■otioB  were  good  for  any  thing,  it  could  only 
he  Ibr  advocating  some  rcciprority  of  measures 
Hnaai  tbe  Knglish  government  to  its  Catholic 
iobjects,  founded  on  the  measures  adopted  by 
foreign  Catholic  governments  to  their  Protes- 
laat  snbjectii.  Now  if  the  conduct  of  Roman 
Catholic  governments  had  been  most  execrable 
latUs  respect,  it  was  only  a  stronger  argument 
Rm*  an  enlightened  government  like  that  of  Eng- 
laad  giving  to  its  Catholic  subjects  those  pri- 
vileges which  had  been  withheld  by  the  gloated 
h^try  of  less  intelligent  governments.  He 
hoped  that  the  ri.  hon.  gent,  would  pause  he- 
bre  be  gave  his  high  sanction  to  this  motion  ; 
St  aay  rate  he  hoped  that  the  House  of  Com- 
■OBS  would  pauAe  before  it  allowed  the  policy 
•f  England  to  take  its  colour  from  that  of  bi- 
|otted,  intolerant,  and  unenlightened  Catholic 
rowatries  (loud  cheering), — countries  which  we 
bad  hitherto  outstripped  in  the  race  of  intellec- 
isal  glory  and  happiness,  and  which  we  had 
never  followed  in  that  career  of  intolerance 
which  bad  been  the  curse  of  the  world  in  all 
ages  (cheers). 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Proleslani  Dissenters. 

TsuasoAT,  Mat  18.~I«ord  J,  Russell  pre- 

*Mled  a  petition  from  several  Protestant  Dis- 

Mbis  residioff  in    London  and   WestmiQster 

>M  their  vlclnltj,  prayiog  that  they  might  be 
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relieved  from  tbe  disabilities  under  which  thev 
at  present  laboured  in  consequence  of  their 
religious  opinions. 

Mr.  H^illuim  Smith  rose,  not  to  argue  the  case 
of  the  petitioners,  but  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  them  and  to  their  grievance.  The 
parties  were  the  old  Protesunt  Dissenters 
of  this  country,  of  the  three  well  known  deno- 
minations of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists,  well  deserving  men,  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  more  unjustly  and  injuriously  treated 
than  any  other  class  of  British  subjects.  For 
any  supposed,  or,  if  it  were  so,  real  fault,  of 
any  of  their  ancestors,  200  years  ago,  it  would 
be  as  unjust  to  punish  them  now,  as  it  would  be 
to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  present  liberal  and 
revered  metropolitan  the  hateful  cruelty  and 
bigotry  of  Laud,  or  the  absurd  violence  and 
folly  of  Sacbeverel.  The  Dissenters  had  lain 
for  a  century  and  a  half  under  the  ban  of  tbe 
legislature — forbidden  to  hold  any  office  civil 
or  military— condemned  to  endure  degradation 
from  their  just  rank  in  8(»ciety,  and  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  criminals  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  for  no  other  reason  but  their 
ditfering  from  the  Established  Church  of  the 
country,  not  on  points  of  moral  principle  or  con- 
duct, but  of  religious  discipline  and  theological 
mystery.  They  were  not  ambitious  of  such 
company,  and  desired  not  to  be  confounded 
with  such  miscreants,  cither  in  accusation  or 
punishment.  .  And  their  case  was  the  harder,  be- 
cause they  brought  this  evil  upon  themselves 
by  voluntarily,  ond  it  was  then  thought  patriot- 
ically, consenting  to  the  bill,  which,  not  le  relied 
against  them,  imposed  those  disabilities  en  the 
Catholics  at  a  moment  when  the  fear  of  a 
Popish  successor  to  the  throne  had  filled  tho 
country  with  a  panic  terror.  Their  patriotism 
then  induced  them  to  permit  themselves,  with- 
out objection,  to  be  included  in  the  proscrip- 
tion, from  which  they  had  never  since  been  able 
to  get  free,  though  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  constitutional  liberties  and  Government 
of  En;rland  had  been  repeatedly  acknowledged 
by  the  best  monnrchs  who  had  since  filled  the 
BiitUh  throne,  and  they  were  thus  still  unjustly 
sufi'ering  the  penalty  of  a  zeal  laudable  but 
imprudent,  from  which  a  little  mora  worldly 
wisdom  would  have  saved  them.  In  the  reign 
of  Geo.  II.,  about  90  years  ago,  they  attempted 
to  obtain  relief,  and  were  flnttered  with  good 
words  and  hopes;  but  their  prayer  was  at  last 
rejected.  Fifty  years  after,  in  1788,  they  made 
other  attempts ;  and  again  and  again  were  ca- 
joled and  repulsed.  Since  which  time  they  had 
lain  by  watching  for  a  fair  opportunity  to  re- 
peat their  reasonable  request.  For  several 
years  past,  during  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic 
question,  they  abstained  from  coming  forward, 
preferring  to  wait  the  effects  of  increasing 
liberality  of  opinions.  During  t]||  present  ses- 
sion they  had  once  intended  to  |9iocure  a  mo- 
tion to  be  made  in  their  favour  in  parliament, 
but  the  circumstances  of  tho  times  seemed  to 
aflfurd  so  many  topics  of  embarrassment,  that 
they  determined  to  wave  it,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  presenting  a  memorial  and  pe« 
tition  in  which  their  grievances  were  stated, 
their  pretensions  were.preferrel  and  argued,  in 
the  hope  that  when  their  case  thus  came  to  be 
set  before  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  hereafter 
they  meant  to  apply  for  relief,  it  would  chal- 
lenge their  consideration  i  that  gentlemen 
would  examine  and  weigh  th;;  arguments 
addnced  in  its  support:   and  unless  they  felt 
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I  artirki  of  lailc  in  Ik  pre- 
(Dcr*.  If  thai  DpiaioB  hap- 
iwnednotio  ■!!««  Kith  ibe  notiun*  wbich  the  Cbaptcrof  Wnuainterhad  wr  rifbi* dircrnt 
proprkrlon  nifhl  rslerUia  it  lo  Ihrir  eiol-  fron  Ibow  af  otbtr  Dean  mnd  Ckaplm,  or  iM 
leocc,  nolklng  nai  marc  tuy  than  to  (broir  ool  the;  nada  Ibe  pohlic  paj  for  tbe  pniilcfi  •( 
hniDUiliun*  uf  an  injurioBi  (endear)',  and  Id  rrecling  maanmcnii  (a  CBtioeDI  prnoaa.  Tti 
cmnplain  of  a  wanlof  laile  and  jurfgineDI ;  and  boBK,  he  belieTCd,  had  ao  pawpr  to  casfH 
if,  an  (be  other  band,  ibe  opinloii  ilinnld  be  fa-  Ibem  to  adoiil  ilrangen  to  Ibe  abbej.  alM. 
Toarablr,  Ibe  OHoen  were  (ao  apt  la  go  fnla  like  other  abbeji,  wa*  eatireij'  aititr  tkt  CM> 
■be  market,  and  quote  that  opinion,  nbatever  (root  of  Ibe  Dean  and  Cbaptcr.  The  boo.  ■!» 
vui(bt  it  oiigbi  pOkieH,  for  Ibe  purpoie  of  rain-  ber  wa*  alio  wrong  la  uppa*u|  fbat  IW  If* 
■Bg,  perbapi,  a  di>pro|iDrtiuaate  prire.  Iherl.  for  the  admliiloo  of  >« Ion  were  of  TOteatwt 
bolt.  gent,  then  proceeded  lo  ilale,  that  *a  little  gin.  They  bad  eiitted  from  torj  earlj  ic- 
iocIlnBtioo  bad  Iwen  abriKa  by  Goicroneol  lo  riodi,  and  ioitaacei  mifht  be  foaod  in  iiit  la- 
add  lo  Ibe  national  collection  by  in^tcriminale  cord  Office,  of  tbrir  being  granted  by  paHt 
pnrcbaiet,  Ibat  lince  the  gallery  bad  flnt  been  At  pienrnl  the  feei  aere  divided,  be  brliend, 
funned,  only  fuor  pictuiea,  including  Iboie  aaong  Ibe  niDor  caooni  and  the  choir,  iW 
three,  had  been  purchawd.  llnai  unnuceiury  aoioBBi  of  tbc  incone  of  the  ninor  ca— ,  ata 
fur  bin  lu  Hale,  (bat  IhoK  pictorei  Here  of  ibe  were  obliged  to  attend  aboal  foar  Baalli  ii 
finl  clau,  at  Ihrranriirrrot  leklimonyoraitiili  I  he  year,  waa  aboal  ooe  baadfcd  poaadi  fW 
and  men  of  Uile  had  fully  admilled.  anoua,  and  of  Ibii  tbey  drew  aboal  viMf 
Mr.  Bmki*  mid,  that  uoe  of  tbote  pic  lore  i  ponod*  frnm  the  fee*.  The  odmiMva  tttii 
alone  waa  Horlh  Ibe  greater  part  of  tba  aua  been  diminiihrd,  and  wa*  ool  ai  previl  aMt 
which  bad  been  paid  fur  tbe  three.  iban  waa  oeceNary  to   pioteci   Iho  mtmamM^ 

Tbe  abbey  (ra*  now  opened  tbm  limn  « day 

to  every   body   wben  ditine   arrticc   waa  paw 

Wettminiter  Abbey.  formed— it  waa  opened  wilboBl  any  ctarp.  It 


TntiaaDaT,  March  I6.-Mr.  Una 


Doable  llaea,    t 


.     ,  "t^;  to.— sir.  Mame   roae  to  niij^on  fee  for  tbe  public  groeially  bad  baaa 

aubmil  aawUon   to  tbe  honae,  for  inronnalian  redaced  fma  «•    to   l>  3d      The  loial  bmM 

rcapecling  the  nioney  colUcled  for  admiHion  of  the  eawlameiti  would  be  w*a  whea  ihtffc 

'"'"'V  ?"""■*"•"   '".""'T"      ?     7:  pera  were  produced.     Duri«g  the  laalli  jmh 

lie  waa  loduced  to  do  Ihia  by  obMrving  in  tbe  n,  „,,„  ,„j  Chapter   bid   upended  SSjm. 

ealimalea  a  aumappropnafed  for  keeping  theae  [„  „p,;^„g  ,,,,  ^^        being  «  u  ann|< 

uunament.  in  repair.     Tbe  Dean  ond  Chapter  „p„,da  of  80001.  a    year.     Daring  tbt  W 

of   Meahnioater,    aa  waa    well    known   lo   Ibe  „ehe  year.,  Ibe  mb.  of  M,000i.  had  be«•i^ 
IwuM,  charged  monejr  for  admlaalon  to  *ee  tbe       ,j,j    „',  „„„  ,^„  jjoq,  'Zt  mmmmm.  Tlh 

inooo«nt-,  though,  fce  wa.  bound  lo  «y,  Ih.l  j^,^  ,h„  .t,  Deaa  and  Chapter  had  pi*  h. 

inc™»qo«nceoflheaIlent,onihe.ubjreth.d  b^ rally  for   tbe   nialnienaoce  oY  Ibeir  aafaif- 

rcceirrd,  ibe  money  demanded  bad.  aithio  the  _{,.-..     •..,.- 

last    year,    been    conaideiably    reduced.      He 


rent  abbey.    They  might  niauke  ia ' 

a  aum  for  admi»iDn,  hot  be  wb>  pomaded 

they  were  MBCprt;  in  Iheir  opinion  ibii  lai 


auma  of  n 


^re.'t  iheae  public  „o„u^n,^  The  aoM  now  leiied  wa.  d*iailt, 
ly  nghl  ID  Ib.ow  ,„ri  ,h,  j^,  ,,„  „,  ,„„,^  ,„  ^if  ite 
'"""         Afl.         «Pl>'-al.  [D  genrroaily,  which  were  oftraMH 


had  prnbahly  alao   paid   .he  Dean  and  Chapter     ^/^.-j.;  ^„ '.L-'A-goUrreeV 
forlheprivileiB   of  ^reeling   lliem.     The  .umi         Mr. //,4*«h.- -  .^a  ihe  poblic   paid  hr 
numenia  Ihey   had  a  ri; hi   to  aec  Ibeai 


rcled  were,  he  undirratiiud,  appropriated  tt 
and  II 


_,           —                          .t     ,,  ■           J  *.i          "  hellrr  plan  would  be  lo  biiph  ,■»■■■  nw  ■■i^'— 

ndedlhc  vidlurai  but  Iho  Dean  and  Chapter  and  eerra*   anKoinlinra  perM>n  to  act  wtaar- 

ought    lo    pay    Ihe   aalarici   of   theae   pcraooi.  Ji.n  of  Ibe'mi.iiumenH,  and  lo  lake  can  ttalaa 

Fiinnerly,  he  briieved,  ibcrc   waa  little  or  no  injuriea  were  dune  ihem 

charge  for  tfoing  ihoi«  monument.,  and  the  ■'y,_  ^    ;      ^,^  ,^„  [„  „^;„^  Umnnitt- 

trlBing  aum,   if  any,  H.i  e.acted,   like  that  at  j„„  „„,  Jl        f„,   ,^  admiaaioa  of  all  pn^ 

Si.  I'anra.  auletv   lo  kuoD  awav  imoraoer  orr-     ..,  .<r  .     ......  j _^j  .. .   ^ 


1.  I'anra,  aiilety  lo  kuop  away  improper  pri 
.  }ni. — Aa  a  body,  the  l>ean  and  Chapter  did 
whal  no  men,  as  iDditidual*,  would  do.  The 
gpinioD,    and    Ihe    opinion     of    Ihi 


■talltimeioflhedayi 


lading   partir*.  Ihr. 
right  on   wbicb  autb  claia 


,      .  ,      ,  ...  wa.  admilled  into  Ihi-n   witi 

Kuhlic     opiniOD,     and    Ihe     opiniim     of     Ihat  j^    ^^    Dean    and   Chapter 

.....taJlM..,m.ii,l,..pn:.,.a,i»fi,i..b-  ^|,|„j  ib,  p.,„  rf  .I.,!, 

jcci,  and  yet  they  pcrai^lcd  in  making  eiaclioni  ^^  ' 

unlvcrially  condemned.     If  neilherbia  ftl^ealy  _ 
nor  Ibe  houfc  had  any  rigbt,  a«  bad  been   aaid, 
10  inlcrrure  wilh  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  then  it 

under  the  care  ol  Inditiduila  nbo  could  not  he 

lonlroulad.     Tbe   bon.    member  concluded  by         TaonaDiT,  Aeait  IS.— Mr.  /fioa 

moTing  "  fur  an  account  uf   the  luma  rhnrged  for  Ihe   purpOM  of  anhailiing   tu  II 

b;   tbe   Dean  and   Chapter  of   Weiiminiicr  Iti  molion  which  amtp  oul  of  Ihe  retoni 

each  peraon   Tiaillng  the  abbey;    of  the  lolal  been  recerlly   mad-       " 

amonnl  of  Ihe  aumi  ihua  cullecled  fur  each  year  tiaf>  Ihe  hauke  Ihal 

fur  Ibe  laatBTeyi-arai  and  bow   tbe  aamu  had  culfeclluna  at  Weat 

been  appropriated."  ought  to  be  in  puavuion  of  lunda  w  birk  ■«•■ 

Mr.  Perf  did  nut  uppoac   tbe   moliun,  ai  he  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  them,  wilhaal  aay 

Ibonghl  it  fair  that  the  boaae  thould  be    in  rail  upoa  the  public.     He  bad  been  iafcrw^ 

|>v«eiaioD  of  Ibe  lafumation  uLcd  for  by  tbe  fros  **ry  good  aaibarity,  Ihil  «o«e  yeanpa^ 
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Tkt  I«BviD{c  SDclian  open  fiiace  ia  a  neif hbonr- 
hood  lo  thickly  surrounded  wilk  buildinKt 
would  b«  ■  fi^at  benefit  in  contributing  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  He 
would  not  now  %o  further  into  detail,  but  merely 
«tMier?e,  that  be  would  move,  that  the  bill,  if 
the  house  consented  to  its  introduction,  should 
be  read  a  first  time  that  night«  and  a  second 
tiaic  to-morrow  $  and  that  it  should  be  printed, 
and  afterwards  referred  to  a  committee  np 
•lairs,  to  examine  the  plan,  and  report  whether 
it  could  convcnienlly  be  carried  into  elect. 
The  bun.  member  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  '*  to  eitend  to  Charing- 
cross,  and  other  places  aiyacent,  the  provisions 
of  an  act  for  opening  a  more  convenient  com- 
nnnication  between  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  metropolis,  and  enabling  the  commissiooers 
of  land  revenue  to  sell  and  grant  leases  of 
Crown  lands." 

Sir  if.  W.  RidUy  suggested  the  propriety  of 
improving  a  part  of  the  Strand  by  the  removal 
of  Exeter-change.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
this  was  a  very  great  nuisance  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  Deighbourhood,  and  as  a  very  con- 
siderable commerce  was  carried  on  in  that  part, 
he  thought  this  suggestion  was  not  undeserving 
of  the  rt.  hoc.  geot.*s  attention.  He  wished 
also  to  draw  his  notice  to  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  7%s  Timti  newspaper  of  this  moro- 
tng,  touching  the  exclusion  of  the  public  from 
the  turf  of  the  Regent's  Park,  in  order  to 
secure  to  the  Crown  a  rent  of  1001.  a  year. 
Certainly  it  had  been  understood,  that  as  soon 
as  over  the  trees  had  grown  up  sufficiently,  the 
park  would  be  wholly  ihrown  open  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  jirbutknot  said,  that  he  did  not  disagree 
with  the  hon.  barL  in  his  observations  respect- 
ing Exeter  Change,  but  as  that  was  the  private 
properly  of  Lord   Kxeter,   difficulties  would 
arise  in  efiecting  there  the  alterations   sug- 
gested, and  he  thought  that  whilst  the  house 
were  providing  for  public  improvements,  they 
ongbt  alM>  to  be  attentive  to  private  property. 
Besides,  he  understood,  that  as  soon  as  the 
leases  which  had  been  granted  of  the  property 
about  Kxeter  Change  luid  run  out,  it  was  the 
intention  of  Lord  Eietcr  to  make  very  great 
improvements  there  t  and  he  could  assure  the 
houve,  that  if  his  assistance  should  be  at  all 
roquired,lie  would  most  gladly  co-operate  in  so 
laudable  an  undertaking. — What  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  hon.   hart,  respecting  the    Re- 
gent's Park,  hod  not  escaped  his  notice.     It 
was,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
annual  rent  which    government    received    on 
accountof  this  park  was  only  1001.,  for  in  point 
of  fact  it  amounted  to   18001. ;  but  still   this 
would  be   no  consideration  with   the  (Govern- 
ment for  excluding   the   public    from  the  f'lll 
enjoyment  of  this  pork  one  moment  longer  than 
the  state  of  the  park  itself  abs<»lutely  required; 
but  at   present,    although   the   pabturngo   was 
extremely  good  and  luxuriant,  tho  surface  of 
the  soil  was  not  in  a  proper  condition  to  be 
walked   upon,    neither   had    the    trees  as    yet 
arrived  at  sufficient  maturity  to  render  it  safe 
that   the   fences  which   at    present    protected 
them  should  be  thrown  down.    In  the  course  of 
another  year  he  hoped   that    thc«e    obstacles 
would  be  removed,  and  that  the  public  might 
then  have  a  free  and  unroAtricted  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  park.    He  felt  as  fully  sensible  as 
the  hon.  hart,  himself  could  possibly  do,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  who  had  the  direction 


Of  er  mattera  of  this  natare,  to  pretar  the  pah* 
lie  health  and  convanlaace  to  evory  other  can. 
sideration.— Before  he  sat  down  ha  woald  take 
the  liberty  of  alluding  to  the  very  impartsat 
improvement  which  had  recently  been  madeii 
Hyde-park,  and  which  nrnst  aeceaarily  havs 
afforded  the  public  a  ukomi  consideralile  adtf- 
tional  accommodation ;  ha  did  thia  the  sMit 
readily,  because  it  had  been  granted  by  As 
express  direction  of  his  Msjeaty,  who  hadhi^ 
self  suggested  and  pointed  out  the  inipreve— st 
Mr.  Hume  did  not  rise  to  object  lo  the  rt.  hsa 
gent.'s  having  leave  granted  to  bring  ia  the  Ml, 
but  be  hoped  that  the  public  woold  nathecalM 
upon  to  pay  any  money  towards  ii «  and.iadBfli, 
instead  of  borrowing  money  for  thb  pnrpuau,  ke 
thought  it  would  be  far  better  to  tell  same  sf 
the  crown-lands  to  defray  the  expoBKiafil. 


tiexD  Com  Elxchange  BilL 

Monday,  ^pril  17.  —  On  bringing  op  ikt 
report  of  the  above  bill. 

Sir  7*.  Boring  felt  it  to  be  bit  duty  to  eafcf 
his  protest  against  thiM  unwarrantable  aad  sa- 
calfed-for  measure.  Its  chief  cITect  woald  Jbt 
to  increase  the  number  of  retail  dealersioon. 
to  the  evident  iiyury  of  thoae  who  had  alrra^J 
embarked  in  that  trade.  But  his  great  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  was,  that  it  would  inierferc  viik 
the  private  rights  of  individuals—wiih  Ai 
rights  of  those  who  were  the  poasessoci  of  ik 
present  Corn  Exchange — witnont  adeqaaiefy 
remunerating  them.  The  individuals  whs  Isi 
formed  this  prqject  asserted  that  a  new  «• 
change  was  greatly  wanted.  He  was  diipssit 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  that  •tatcmeal,  n 
he  believed  the  sale  of  corn  had  w»l  mcnmA 
within  the  last  20  or  SO  years.  He  ihsstf 
therefore  move  *'  that  the  report  be  rtcfiit4 
this  day  six  months.** 

Mr.  Ilumt  hecondeif  the  motion.  Hie  preiitf 
measure  was  one  of  those  instances  of  iMsr* 
ference  with  private  property  that  ou^t  la  W 
resisted  by  the  house.  Tho  bill  went  lo  ^ 
from  the  prciicnt  proprietors  their  prepei^  is 
the  coro-exchange,  without  any  guaraaiec  Ihii 
another  would  be  built. 

Sir  £.  Brydgtt  supported  the  mcaiare  oa  Ai 
score  of  public  utility.  It  was  said  that  ihf 
present  exchange  was  private  property  i  bstil 
it  were,  it  differed  essentially  from  nilwr  priisM 
property,  because  it  was  devoted  to  pab^ii 
purposes.  He  hoped  that  the  report  woaM  k 
received  now. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said,  ii  bad  been  asserted  b} 
the  supporters  of  this  measure,  that  c»ni  wouM 
sell  better  in  a  large  market  than  in  a  tiuJi 
one.  If  this  wero  so,  and  if  the  preseat  cAra. 
market  were  not  sufficiently  spacious,  let  the 
enlarge  it,  or  build  another  elsewhere.  Tft( 
existing  ciun-market  was  built  by  pri%st^ 
parties  for  their  use  and  convenicacc,  andik 
business  had  been  carried  on  there  very  pm^ 
peroubly  for  a  great  manv  years.  This  ass- 
sure,  ho  thought,  intorfercd  with  private  riffen. 

Mr.  //.  Ammct- expressed  himself  frifadiyi* 
the  bill.  A  new  corn  exchange  was  vcf7  Mfe 
wanted.  The  present  market  was  qaile  iaais- 
quatc  for  the  sale  of  corn,  and  the  place  ap^ 
site  to  it  was  equally  u\  In  conseqtwace  rf 
the  want  of  necessary  accommodaiian,  ikt 
street  in  which  the  market  stoiNl  was frequrally 
rendered  impassable.  It  wai  laid  that  ibis  was 
an  uncalled-for  invaiioB  of  private  pnifefty. 
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fMiuntry,  and  particularly  to  the  trade  of  the 
couiilrv.  if  tlic  Hysk'in  of  foreign  consolt.  then 
ciistinf,  libiiuld  be  done  away  i»ith,  and  put 
on  an  entirely  difli'ront  fnotiii|^ ;  in  Hhort,  if  the 
|Mi\inenl  by  mean**  of  fcH*i»  hhould  be  abolinlied, 
and  iMlaries  nulhttitutcd  for  them.     He  be^^^d 
it  to  he  understfMkl  that  iliiii  waH  by  no  ineanK 
hitf  wibh  ;  but  nlllMiuj^h  he  did  not  concur  in  tlie 
principle   vihich  liad   been   laid   down,   a«  he 
found  it  fettled,  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  had 
carried  it  into  execution.     He  was  sure  that  in 
many  cases  small  fees  were  a  better  mode  of  pay- 
ment than  salaries.      He,  however,  only  made 
this  protest  obiter ^  and  he  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  of  expressinj^  hissuqirise 
that  the  lion.  |;ent.  who  had  laid  tins  burthen  im 
the  country,  should  now  turn  round  and  com- 
plain of  the  expense.     l*'rom   the  moment  at 
which  be  (Mr.  Canniug;)  had  come  into  office, 
this  subject  had  en^^afed  a  j^reat  portion  of  his 
attention,  and  he  could  assure  the  house  that  he 
had  met  with  none  that  had  (^i%'en  biai  DMire 
trouble.     It  was  his  duty  to  hear  the  particu- 
lars of leach  case,  to  ascertain  how  murli  mi2;ht 
be  abridged  from  this,  and  what  compensation 
should  bo  allowed  to  that,  in  lieu  of  the  old  ac- 
customed profits.     Although  it  might  be  plea- 
sant enouf^h  to  the  hon.gent.  to  make  the  reduc- 
tions he  thoui^ht  fit  in  theaj|f|^iegaiu,tb(?  putting 
them  int<»  practice  in  detail  uas  a  very  different 
afl*air.     To  shoot  into  a  crowd  where  the  vic- 
tim could  not  be  seen,  was  an  all  air  whiih  per- 
haps excited  little  care?  but  to  execute  indivi- 
. dually  the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
in  i^ress,  was  most  painful  and  distres<«in|^  to  the 

Carson  on  whom  tlie  duty  might  fall.  In  the 
St  three  years  he  hnd  to  listen  to,  to  examine, 
and  to  answer  applications  on  all  thctse  sub- 
jects. 1 1  appeared  that  the  touil  amount  of  the 
burthen  to  which  the  trade  at  tht;  different  out- 
ports  had  been  subjected  amounted  to  (il,l60l.; 
if  he  had  said  7U.(K!01.,  timt  would  include 
«verv'  ihinic*  hut  he  would  take  it  at  the  farmer 
amount.  The  hon.  geni.'s  system  was,  that  this 
should  be  takeu  from  the  trndf,  from  the  pri- 
vate merchants,  and  put  upon  the  country. 
As  a  part  of  the  alti* ration,  he  had  called  upon 
tlie  I<evunt  Company  Inst  \ear  to  surrender 
their  ch;«r tec.  I'hey  j^ave  up  at  the  same  time 
the  ft-ei  wliirh  iIn^-  hnd  fo''ii)<>rly  levird, 
amountini;  to  V9.(iOUI.,  out  of  which  ih«\\  paid 
»llH-ir  consular  Ufi^rnts,  and  this  expeiisi*  of 
courn;  now  fell  upon  the  public.  The  salaries 
und«-r  the  ol'l  svslcm  auMiuuted  to  5(),()0()l.. 
and,  uddiii;;  to  this  the  salaries  of  coriHuis 
in  the  Levant,  formiuf;  an  amount  ot' 1 1 UNIUI., 
ihe  whiile  salary  account  was  (>I,0(N)1. 
Tlw  ctmtiii<<Mit  ex|»enses  had  bceu  esti- 
mated at  iH.tNXM..  and  th:s  formed  an  a|i:- 
gie^Hli*  iif  7y.(NX>l.,  thif  sum  which  the  hi»use 
w<»tild  be  ratied  u|mn  to  vof.  A  sum  of 
liOJlUMH.  had  alMa>?i  been  voted  in  the  ci%il 
li^t  t*n  acciiuot  of  mnsuls,  and  this,  ckrHucted 
from  tile  nniount  he  liud  juft  >tuled.  left  4^),0tX)l. 
Since,  th*'ii,  the  houM.*  had  chosen  to  put  itNelf  |  survey  tlie  house,  and  to  rt>pon  wbeibfr  a««. 


manner  he  was  able,  and  Imd  cndeaToared  h» 

procure  n't  urns  of  the  expenses  on  all  itubj'Ttf. 

in  order  to  shajie  the  rstablisliments  as  msrh 

like  tho%e  of  Cireat  brit«in  as   was  pos^ble. 

The  bouse   would,  however,  be  aware  that  it 

was  not  easy  to  do  this  with  respect  to  a  cosi- 

try  in  which  a  man  might  boy  a  hone  for  a 

dollar  which  would  cost  bim  two  guineas  in  i^rt 

sliod.      All  that  he  could  tbeo  aa%  vn  this  Mh- 

ject  was,  that  it  was  in  progress,  and  thai  thr 

house  might  rely  on  bis  giving  it  his  stnctm 

attention.     He  had  already  procured  sackis- 

foraiation  respecting  Bueoo*   A 3  res  and  Cs- 

lombia  as  would  enable  him  to  act,  and  kr 

hoped  to  ^o  on  so  as  to  arrange  the  o^ns  as 

ni!ar  to  the  second-rate  Kuropeaa  Coaselihips 

as  possible.     ^Vith  respect  to  the  Earopni 

missions,  they  were  at  preaeot  on  prcciielT  Ikf 

scale  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  parliaam 

in  the  year   1816,  excepting  where  ihev  hsd 

been     reduced.      Those     of    Sw  if xerland,  of 

Frankfurt,  and  of  Saxony, he  had  thought  otTrr- 

ed  an  op|M»rtunity  for  reduction,  aDdlhstafi- 

portunit^  had  been  embraced.     Rut,  tu  rsrry 

the  principle  so  far  as  to  withdiaw  Miwiaa* 

from  countries  in  consequence  uf  what  ailkl 

be   supposed   to   tie   their    inHignificaace,  ait 

what  he  could  neither  sec  the  jastice  aurllir 

policy  of,  and  which  he  was  suriirised  heymi 

expretision  to  hear  advocated  by  the  boa.fNL 

It  had  never  been  the  principle  of  ihiscusaifv 

to  neglect  the  minor  independent  govenarsu 

of  the  continent  ;  and  although  he  did  ast  pre- 

tend  to  foresee  tlie  events  which  the  fsiflt 

might  produce,  he  did  not  believv  that  the  liae 

would  e%er  arrive  when  this  country  wosM 

have  to  regret  that  sIik  had  held  np  heads  abiik 

circumstanik^s  hadconiributud  to  lay  low.  Bat 

from  generals  the  hon.  genL  had  proceeded  is 

particuiart,  and  complaining  that  the  enham 

to    France  had   cost  30,01101.    daring  the  U^ 

\ear,  he  had  argued  that  it  wa<»  likeU  in  ikr 

next  to  amount  to  30AXXil.,and  that  it  ai^htc* 

on  in  a  progress ve  ratio.     Hu   was  su^r  tM*. 

tlM^  fallacy  of  this  method  of  putting  tis*  cut 

must  ha%e  occurred  to  the  lion,  grnt.,  andibt 

he   would  not,  upon  retlectitin,  in^i«t  that  l^ 

annual  ainouiit  ought  to  be  stated  at  tb*  tsis  1^' 

had  meutiom'd.      lie    would,   luiwever.  (•si('^ 

that  the  item  for  the  repairs  of  the  aniha«a- 

diuial  dwelling  was  one  which  required  ^ipl«- 

luitiiMi.     Ill  order  to  uuderbtand  the  afav.  11 

««ould    be    ni'ce*>sarv    that    the    house    fdMsU 

m 

know  exactly  the  hiMorv  of  it.  In  ike  ^'^^ 
lhl4  it  had  lieen  thought  ad%ii»able  la  psr- 
cbase  a  house  for  the  re»idi>nce  of  nur  sir.ki^ 
sudor  ill  France,  and  the  purcha^*  had  acciir4* 
iiigly  been  concluded  at  :H),0UOI.  Dunn:  w 
la»t  fi\e  or  six  \oun,  a  considerable  miis  hi4 
been  expended  on  the  repairs  of  the  hDu<r.  \* 
the  civil  coniingeniies  of  last  year,  l^.nxi- 
were  \otrd  for  that  parposi>.  That  cirrus- 
stanoi*  called  his  attention  tn  the  subjert,  asd 
he  din>cied  the  Trvasurv  to  s«*iid  a  prruo  m 


in  the  plare  of  the  nirirliaiits,  be  was  entitled 
to  d>'du('t  that  sum  fnun  th**  charge  made  on 
this  aiTounl.  All  that  had  been  done,  there- 
'fore,  for  til.dJlil.  fornierlv,  Ik*  ^lid  now  for 
41) ,000 1.,  and  the  saving  in  the  piihlir  therefore 
was  l^.(NK)l.  Thi<«  wss  tin-  explanation  whirh 
lie  4iud  to  Ki\f  with  n">p<-r  t  to  the  consuK' 
salaries.  Willi  rt-^pfct  lo  the  consuls  who  bad 
bi'en  uiitre  n'centiv  ;«ppoii)ti-d,  there  was  much 
greater  difficulty,  owiii:;  fit  th*-  pi'culiurities  of 
the  countries  in  which  iIn'V  wrre  esiablished. 


He  had  endeavoured  to  fed  bis  wa\  in  the  best  |  furniture,  7(K)01.,  making,  altugvlhor.  ^J(M 


and  what  repairs  were  required.  Mr.  <iairk* 
w  as  dis|Mitched  to  Paris  by  the  Treasuri .  rsd 
his  report  was,  that  such  another  hi>a«e  «a«  aN 
to  be  got  in  all  that  cajuial,  and  his  eniivsles^ 
the  expense  of  the  repairs  nec«*wcir%  wa«W- 
tween  .1OOOI.  and  60001.  i>n  thi<«  n-p«Mt.  i'» 
Hoard  of  >Vorks  were  nrderiMl  to  undrmkc 
thesi- iepair*i.  The  Hoard  of  W  ork*,  hoit'^rri 
sent  over  another  surveyor,  Mr.  W  yait.io  I**! 
at  the  lioufA*.  and  he  re  port* >d  that  i'Im-  ex|i<n«r« 
of  iIm?  repairs  would  be  I6UIUIN.  and  of  a^" 


FORBIGN  nEhAri0V9.^Spain  ;^ Greece. 


fl6» 


rUlt  1»  the    ettatei  io    remainder— wai  Dot  I      Mr.  Camming  iald«  that  be  dUI  not  pietesd  to 
brnvght  to  the  attention  of  bit  legal  advliert,  |  be,  as  it  was  not  bis  duty  to  be,  acquainted 


lod  consequently  not  pressed  upon  the  consi* 
leration  of  their  lordships,  they  were  pleased 
to    conflrm  the  award  of  the  commissionen. 
Uader  these  circumstances,  he  v»as  advised  to 
pff«fer  a  petition  to   bis  Majesty  in  council, 
pmyiag  fbr  a  re-hearing  berore  the  Lords  of 
te  Prury  Council,  which  their  lordships  were 
pfoaned  oa  Saturday,  the  6th  of  May  instant,  to 
muit.    They  came,  however,  to  the  conclusion, 
imi.  nnder  the  act  of  parliament  they  were  de- 
pflviKi  of  all  power  of  interfering  on  bis  behalf, 
eoBcliiding  their  judgment  with  the  following 
wunis  s— **  However  this  may  operate  on  the 
iitoiwats  of  the  Baron— 4io we ver  we  may  com- 
■leerale  Us  sitaation,  we  feel  that  we  have 
■•  power  of  granting  the  prayer  of  his  petition.** 
The  petitioner  then  went  on  to  contend,  that  as 
ky  tile  conventions  and  act  of  parliament,  and 
w  iosertioa  of  his  name  in  the  registers  before- 
Mentioned,  he  was  barred  from  obtaining  any 
ndrcas  from  the  Government  of  France,  he  was 
■oor  loft  without  any  other  rvmedy  for  obtain- 
ing lodemnification  for  the  loss  of  his  immense 
Eiperty  than  what  must  be  provided  fur  him 
Ihe  lilienility  and  justice  of  the  British  na- 
I.    He  aho  begged  to  stats,  that  he  had  been 
Wbraed,  and  verily  believed,  that  there  would 
bo  a  very  large  surplus  of  the  capital  provided 
hjv  tke  French  Government  f'lr  the  satisfaction 
m  Britbh  claims,  independently  of  that  occa- 
■kned    by    the  rejection  of  his  claim.    The 
yiOTcr  of  the  petition  was,    that    the  house 
Oooid  take  the  case  of  the  petitioner  into  its 
ooanklcration,  and  award  him  such  relief  as  to 
fin  wisdom  should  seem  meet.    The  hon.  mem- 
bor  eaid,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  relief  which 
tfM  boose  could  give  the  petitioner  other  than 
bv  OMOos  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  that,  at 
Wa  period  of   the  session,  it  was  of  course  im- 
pooiible  to  expect.    He  lio|>ed,  however,  that 
Mo  potition  might  engnge  the  attention  of  the 
Vt»  boB.  gent,  at  the  Treasury,  and  as  it  was 
door  that  there  must  be  a  large  surplus,  and  no 
Inn  clear  that  the  petitioner  had  sustained  a 
coofldersble  loss,  ho  trusted  that  some  terms  of 
oow promise  might  yet  be  offered  to  the  peti- 
tloocr.-'The  petition  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Canm^g  said,  that  the  case  to  which  this 

^Hiloii  referred  had  been  examined  before  the 

cowailMioDers  appointed  by  the  act  of  parlia- 

■cot«  and  after  a  regular  discussion,  the  claims 

of  Ibe  petitioner  had  been  rejected.     He  then 

appealed  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  same 

OOI  of  Parliament  t  his  case  was  re-heard,  and 

bh  claims  were  rejected.     Now,  if  after 

they  were  again  to  be  preferred,  and  again 

Ined,  either  in  this  house  or  before  any 

tribunal,  it  would  have  been  better  that 

parilanent  should  never  have  given  any  such 

tr  to  the  commisHiooers  whom  they  had  ap- 

lie  could  assure  the  house  that  tlie 

before  the  commissioners  had  been  argued 

■vMb  much  care,  and  a  patient  and  solemn  in- 

tcntl^tion  was  made  into  them. 

Mr.  ilume  asked  whether  there  were  not  cir- 

Dces  In  this  case  which  did  not  occur  in 

The  petitioner  had  only  four  days*  no- 

Ike  of  trial,  and  not  sufficient  time  to  enable 

Ma  to  produce  evidence,  which  was  necessary 

to.Boking  out  his  case.    He  had  also  discovered 

amr  matters,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  prove 

00   hb  appeal.    The    hon.    member   thought, 

Aerefure,  that  such  a  petition  as  (his  should  not 

be  lojcctod  on  any  formal  grounds. 


with  the  exact  faetsnf  every  case  before  the  com- 
missioners i  but  of  this  he  was  sure  that  if  the 
reasons  stated  by  Ibe  hon.  gent,  were  thonght 
sufficient  to  require  a  re-hearing,  he  knew  of 
twenty  cases  to  which  the  parties  had  qailo 
as  good  a  right  as  (his  petitioner. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  was  acquainted  wllb  the 
case,  and  thought  the  petitioner  had  solteffed 
great  hardship. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Military  Occupation  of  Spain* 

FaiDAT,  Mabco  10. — Sir  Jtoktri  ffitttn 
begged  to  ask  the  rt.  boo.  Rec.  (Canning)  whether 
there  was  any  definite  period  fixed  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  Spanish  fortresses  by  the  French 
troops,  and  particulariy  of  the  fortress  of 
Cadix  ? 

Mr.  Canning  assured  the  hon.  and  gallant  BeoH 
ber,  that  he  personally  (Sir  R.  Wihwn)  could 
not  be  more  anxious  to  see  the  French  troops 
entirely  out  of  Spain,  than  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
believed  the  French  government  itself  to  be. 
For  the  precise  moment  at  which  this  evacua- 
tion would  take  place,  he  certainly  was  not 
£  re  pared  to  state  it  t  several  times,  when  it  had 
een  upon  the  point  of  occurring,  a  series  of 
paltry,  vexatious,  troublesome,  though  unim- 
portont,  attacks  had  arisen  to  delay  it.  As  a 
minister,  however,  and  as  an  indivldnal,  he  was 
peifectly  satisfied,  although  he  could  not  name 
nny  precise  day,  that  the  French  government 
wished  its  tn»ops  out  of  Spain  as  heartily  as 
the  gallant  member,  or  any  other  member  of 
that  house. 

Greece. 

LORDS,  Thi;r8dat,  ApoilSO.— Barl  Orot- 
venar  wished  to  know  whether  ministers  had  re- 
ceived any  information  respecting  the  &I1  of 
Missolonghi,  and  whether  there  was  any  hope 
of  the  Greek  cause  being  at  last  taken  up. 
That  cause,  if  not  entirely  desperate,  appeared 
to  be  almost  so  t  but  he  was  anxious  to  be  in- 
formed if  there  yet  remained  any  hope  that  the 
unfortunate  Greeks  would  not  be  entirely  aban- 
doned. It  was  understood  that  there  was  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  come  to 
rupture  with  the  Porte,  but  he  hoped  and  trust- 
ed that  the  annihilation  of  the  Greeks  was  not 
to  be  made  the  price  of  the  independence  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  not  give  nny 
other  answer  to  the  n(»blc  earl  on  the  report  of 
Missolonghi  being  taken,  than  that  he  believed 
it  was  not  taken  at  the  date  of  (he  letter  to 
which  the  noble  oarl  bad  alluded.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  question  put  by  the  noble 
earl*  as  to  whether  the  Greek  cause  were  now 
desperate  or  not,  he  should  only  say  that  the 
contest  being  one  with  respect  to  which  tfiU 
country  was  perfectly  neutral,  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  subject  for  discussion  in  that  house. 

COMMONS,  Friday,  Mat  19^— Sir  JI. /a- 
gliM  presented  a  petition  from  a  parish  in  Es- 
sex, praying  the  house  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  present  straggle  vihicb  they 
were  now  waging  with  the  Turksu 

Mr.  W.  SnUih  envied  the  feelings  of  his  hon. 
friend  in  presenting  snch  a  petition.  He  hearti- 
ly wished  that  there  coaid  be  an  expreodoD  of 
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paMir  ti^stiflievt  thrA«cfe>«t  i^  rtnarry  rmh     W":ric  atnm-i^.     Bnt  lie  hail  u«  Aflrnltj  b 


ikac  «e   werv  KM  ifttftfrmc  to  tV  r'ni  ar«     FrxnTi?   -r:!*  afurnilic^  in  the  caf«tc<it  alliM 


recarer  ihfir  iiberti  a>«  l-t^';^^^^^^^.        ~  i«Mx<e  •■r  n»  Hajif«v'%«Miv>?rBBH*ai  which  prof - 


^ir  /L  fTiittm  tai^.  thai  L*e    lioe    wa»  saw     c<t  :>«:  :te7  itad  anc  acred  aprHi  that  pulkv. 
r«s«    mk««  4a«i>f  Mrp  oocii   r>>  be  ufcea  b«  


LofUad.  :b  order  ta  hi«  a  tariidia  p<Mpfi«         Fvrv  tr.  Xat  fff. — The  Eaii  vf  Dmrmltgwm 


Tke  crael  aad  aitaaiia     am  wfaMfed  mvti  (fk-  insartfr  hr  had  rrceivH i 
ihi^  Tarh«  caiiwd  oa  rbe-  war    fc^  ^7'*  >^  fi^a  dii?  nubfe  lord  {  Uverpaal), 
a^iBM  iftfr  Gre<tV«  «a«  evideat  finoai  rh?«  rir-     n^arr«f  ti  oik  cuoductafcffta  French  pi  «ei 


r  aawiaare — laai  i»e  lirr»k«   pr^f-rired  Mcri-     «^  rMiii?«:r  oi  die    Gn;«*ks.    Tifee   noble  eiri 
tclmg  ihewM^Ut^  aloa>c  *i'h  t^ir  ««aara  aad     hac  Kin^t  4mc  date   yi^*gniM^n>  nharrre^  i 


childrea  to  ta^Mi^iisf  lo  the  ^rsradiaf  ca?f »-  >"<«•£  idif  47-sr>fsi  'it*  Tieatralitv.     Werr  ihai  Ae 

ii:,«-   which   the«    aa^R  Mf^r  rf  r^-T  f*-II  ais«e  ^^■.  3e  ^auwiii  ffwl  dmt  he  had  nothn^Miif 

iato  ibf  haa^  of  the  Tarkih.     He  va»  %j€ry  tm  <m  an  4ii3J'«rc     Bat  it  app«>ared  that  tippRn 

fta%.  ihai  •MwiikMaa'fiae  d^  heroic  rv-w^auw  W'?'*^  *!in^-f«ft  !ki  Lie  Tark<«  aoder  the  protrc- 

wiih  which  aaat  Cflr»«k*  ha4  frrv4  taesiv^liei  ^'*i  t^  ¥^nc*i  >::ir*»a*ti»k     Thai  w-a«  MirrN  aar 

h%  deiaih  ffffB  ibr  dt^rracisr  hnsialitir^  of  iV-v  'i:::!^  i  ir  i  «^n(^ni  -if  neatrvlity.  The  Frrflrb|[B. 

capiorv.  *•«?»  of  iK^n  had  been  e&pmei  for  ^^rtmieaz  «[^'av?tl   ti>  punwe  t^  aaaMr  coaiict 

ftale  at  i>e  ffrice  cf  V*  a  2d  !<>'  dMIana  bead  ia  «rn  mpa^ct  m  me  (7r»«k:ft  a«  M  the  slare-lnde. 

tbe  ■wrkei  at  Al^'&aadfia.     He  tanecfed   '^i  TVsv  griri.-'W'ii  •itie  iftni^.  aad  did  the  coatnr}. 

Frewch  oftcen  «k»t<2  bar?  decra.'ird    £»■  XcaiciHM  'i^  w:ir  wtm;  wnit  froai  Manrilln  to 

atlirrft  and  tbe-ir  coaftTi^   bi  eaieriar  i*io  the  ^^  Pn'^   nT  L^pr.  «nd«r  coavit^  nf  Firarl 

•ervicc  of  tbe  Pacba '>f  Kr«pc.  aadhi  tty:r9<z  *^-7^  '>^  war:    and    die    Freacb    oSrm  aht 

a^aiwtf  1^  Ctre*k« :  bTt  br  'laBi«*3lrd  9til!~»vr^  len-fd  w.-ji  ne  Grf^-ks  were  deprived  nf  fbHr 

tbr  iapoiiiic  law  «bk a  prevented  Bri?i«&  ^ab.  haJf*^v.   wiiii?    rhiyae   who  lervrd  the  Pkcki 

jr<t»   froai  ^sbaraL-r  n  iW  cas^e  uf  (ire-*C'».  w«r<r    ai  iiv«<i   '■§   ^-^raia  it.     He  rmcladrdhj 

aad  fnm  tatwis^  iheir  a!UchB•enttotbettcr•^d  ^i^^OiS  >fr   ciTtirBaz:*m  oa  the  »abjm  of  ttc 

caaae  of  frt^im.  ^timixj    -pf  F'-aae**.   aad  for  c«pir«  of  U} 


llr. //■^a««r«  wox.'d  aat-^  ftrlr  it  hi«  dit^  fa     CMtmaiac-xrinm  «r!i  rbi*   French  go^erancflr. 
bate  cai>^  tbe  ac-^sii-.a  of  f-.-trliassea:  ta  'thi*    •»  "^  «a>;-'n:t  uf  ihrp^  fitting  ont  h  Fread 


Haj*ct.  baa  br  Dot  ^ctpectrd  imm  vhat  had     ^^^  ^ir  cie  Pacba  <ir  F-C^pt. 

A^f^s^r^  ia  ili^  p:kiK  papers  that  ao«  csoiiaw         TV    Fari  4/  Lrr*ryQ^  sever  beard  Mrh  ■ 


of  i.«>««iow»  rrcardiaf  Greece     a»tffir*ir  pri>;Mitf^i  wirhtfat  aaj  po'vioa*  aotin 
woa^  ha««  ibe  effect  of  iaipedia^  tbe  Karrh  of    hecfx  ctiea  af  ii.     Tile  effect  of  sarh  a  pfopa- 


k^  Ma^e<M«'«  BiftM-;r».    He  trcvt-.-d  that  miu*-     mCxo.  if  rxm<^.  w^ald  be  Bivlbifvc  atort- air 
tifrv  wo«i'i   Rot  Se  tfi'awa  b%  aav  t&aac  «>ich     -^w  ^^aj  ->•  taiin^  awav  the  Kin|r\ 


nirht  be  Mid  i'>»4ir>:  mt^  iwakiac  sbv  ^•^Ura-     cive.  :«  p^aci;  it  ui  i>r  *taiTd«  irf*  parliaairai.  H« 
Ihmi  raat  r.l{i»t  h-^  -.."iwai'^N   prejutficial  r»  :he     ^ki  "K  Tst-tti.  b*  to.^  that  eiiber  huuse  of  pnriia- 
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bad  ngain  become  fdnnidahlcand  the 
BlllJACt  iif  coinplniniA  tut   rluinorouN,    that    a 
niyal  t:iiuimi«U4iii  was  a|i pointed,  and  the  report 
of  diat  ruminiift.-iuD  found  tluit  there  h as  great 
CMTUpUou  and  diMirder  in  tlic  borough,  because 
•f  adventaren  who  Mjuandered   awav    their 
momtty  in  the  pureha^e  of  voteK.     hitile  gwn\ 
wiw  dune  in  the  way  uf  remedy.     At  the  rcvo- 
iHtion  aootber  commiKtioo  Ket  forth  the  Name 
•vIIb  as  abunilantly    arining    from   tlic    Name 
caaaeif  and  the  Convention  Parliament  recom- 
nended  ai  a  remedy,  what  waH  called  by  them 
the  only  true  and  rational  mode  of  free  clec- 
tinoa.    Scotland  in  the  following  reigOK  became 
twica  «onvul«ed,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
dwiog  that  stormy   period  nothing  waH  done. 
Fimn  17SA,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Bub- 
jocC  had  been  forced  upon  tliu  f»biervatioii  of 
parliament  again  and  again.     No  remedy  bad 
biCB  applied,  and  the  evil  n^maincd  as  befon>. 
The  people  had  been  excluded  from  all  control 
over  ihiMe  who  managed  their  aUairs,  and  the 
coraoratioiw  had   become   venal   and  corrupt 
hodica,  who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lir,  and  were  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the 
imrers  and  privileges  which  they  hi>ld.    This 
was  aot  bis  opinidn  only.     It  «^us  that  of  a  phi. 
logopbcr,  an  enlightened  author  and  a  learned 
fadgey  who  had  thus  instructed  his  descendants, 
aad  anligbtened   posterity   upon  the    subject. 
**  Tha  greatest  evil  of  all,  respects  tlie  claims 
aC  lone  few   men  in  the  royal  burghs  to  elect 
te  represcBtatives  to  sit  in  parliameni."*     Thi; 
ige  was  from  Lord  Kuimes,  who  described 
oaceiaive  venality  of  corruption  which  had 
inlruduccd   into   those  corporations.     It 
■•■Id  be  objected  to  him,  that  any  alterations 
■f  ibc  rights  of  ttiese  boroughs  would  be  an  in- 
frhtgcaient  on  tbe  articles  of  union.     Let  the 
recollect  what  parliament  had  done  in  the 
of  tbe    heritable   jurisdictions  of  1747, 
had  beon  most  distinctly  resi^rved  hy  the 
■rtlclea  of  union,  which  were  much  more  mat- 
len  of  properly  than  the  ri.^hts  of  the  burghs, 
■fhkh  were  legally  subjects  for  sale,  mortgage, 
■Ktha  claims  of  creditors,  yet  parliament  abo- 
lilhed   them.     It  went  farther  i  it  re-organized 
Iha  court  of  session,  and  establi>lied  a  modt^  of 
trial  which  before  liad  been  unknown  in  Scot- 
liadL     He  enlarged  «mi  the  uiun«>aning dread  en- 
Icrtained  of  the  enlightened  and  educated  house- 
haldem  of  Kdinburgh  ;  as  if  they  could  ha\e 
M.  faiteresl  in  misrule,  and  ns  if,  contrary  \o 
E— iia and  every«day  experience,  there  could 
ttiat  IB  the  body  of  a   well-ordered    people 
lajt  jealousy  of  those  classes  \iiiich  possessed 
iwang  them  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
if  the  country.     Did  not  the  example  of  Kng- 
aad  shew,  that  w lien  people  of  rank,  wealth, 
HHI  lalcats,  were  propoi^ed,  tlK*  electors  Here 
llwaya  disposed  to  prefer  them  ?     Those  who 
acre  hostile  to  radical  or  any  other  reform  in 
Eai^nd,  ought  to  vote  for  reform  in  Scotland. 
Saio  there  was,  in    pariiculur  cases,  at  len^^t 
■BMthing  like  the  represtMitalion  and  free  ox- 
pflielnn  uf  the  public  sentiment  and  opinion  in 
^arUamenl.     In  Scotland  there  was  nothing  of 
iha  kind.     There  was  not  one  open  borough, 
Hd  popalar  election  was  ahogetlier  unknown. 
Ihe  Most  unjustifiable  system  of  representation 
la  a  free  government  ever  heard  of  uas  that  of 
Icetlaod. 

Mr.  ir./hiadas  was  not  surprised  that  the  learn- 
ed ipeaL  appeared  now  as  the  chosen  champion 
af  hergb  reform.     The  learned  gent,  was  him- 
•ttf  a  splendid  example  of  purity  of  election. 
Sot.  1826. 
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What  was  the  shape  in  which  the  boon  was 
proffered   to  Scotland  ?     It  wns  presented  to 
thuin   by  the  representative  of  the  free  and  in- 
corrH])tible  borough  of  C'alne.     lie  it  was  wh-v 
uas  to  lead  the  way  in  bi'atiiig  down  and  tram- 
pling  upon  chartered  rights,  solemn! v  sealed, 
uhich  had  borne  the  test  of  ages,  and  had  been 
sanctiimed  by  experience:  experience,  too,  of 
that  prosperity  which  ho  feared  not  to  attribute 
ns  having  been  brouj^bt  about  for  Kdinburgh 
by   that    very  corporation    nhose    rights    the 
learned  gent,  would  now  sacrifice,     lie  would 
himself  object  to  any  change  in  the  system  of 
representation.     But  if  the  housu  should  at  any 
time  entertain  a  project  f«»r  altering  that  system 
(ond  he  should  call  that,  indeed,  *'  England's 
evil  day'*),  he  flattered  himself  that  such  bad 
been  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  royal  burghs, 
that  they  would  receive  so  much  commiseration 
from  the  house,  as  to  be  denounced  last.     I^t 
them  not  take  this  upon  his  word.    About  seven 
years  ago  a  nohle  lord  had  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  Into  the  representation  of  th<^ 
county  of  Lanark.     He  succeeded  in  his  pur- 
pose— he  named  his  own  committee,  according 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  house,  of  which  privi- 
lege he  very  fully  availed  himself.     What  fol- 
lowed ?     The  fullest  inquiry  was  Instituted,  all 
the  oflicejs  of  the  corporation  were  sent  for, 
and  a  ship-load-  of  books  and  papers  was  ex- 
amined.    The  result  was  perfectly  triumphant 
to  the  parties  accused.    No  abuse  was  shewn, 
and   therefore  there   could  be  no  pn^tence  for 
proceeding.     Did  the  house  ever  pause — did  It 
shew  backwardness  to  pnnish  venality  and  cor- 
ruption— did  It  not  mtbcr  lend  its  prompt  and 
eO'ectual  assistance  to  drag  the  delinquent  into 
the  glare  of  day,  nnd  strip  him  of  unjust  ad- 
vantages?    Why  should   they  now   quit  that 
fair  and  equitable  course,  and  deviate  with 
the   learned  gent,  into    a    path  of  injustice? 
He  was  astonished  at  the   comparison   made 
between    the    right    of   parliament    to    Inter- 
fere   with   the  royal  burghs,  and  the  heritable 
jurisdictions.   At  any  rate,  he  had  an  authority 
to  qui»le  of  another  description,  which  could 
not  be  thought  n  contemptible  one  by  the  house. 
In  tlie  debate  on  heritable  jurisdictions,  l^ord 
Hnrdivicke  had  taken  the  distinction  the  other 
way,  for  he  hud  classed  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions among  thosi;  things  which  might  be  altered, 
though  he  pn>ress<'d  to  hold  most  sacred  the  ar- 
ticles of  union ;  nnd  they  differed  in  this  respect, 
according  to  his  lordship's  estimation,  from  (he 
royal  burghs,  which  could  not  be  subjected  to 
new  arrangement. 

Mr.  ,/,  /*.  Grant  denied  that  they  were  argu- 
ing a  subject  of  personal  right  merely.      Thi»fH? 
corporators    were    in    possession   of  a    right 
which  thev  held  as  a  dutv  and  a  tnist  ftvr  the 
public  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  held  a  pri- 
vate right,  it  resolved  itself  into  a  public  (rust. 
It  was  not  contrarv  to  the  articles  of  union  to 
inquire  into,  and  modify  the  exercise  of  such 
a  ii;;ht.     The  very  speech  of  l^>rd  Hardwicki>, 
to  which  the  hon.  gent,  referred,  showed  the 
contrary.      "  1'he  general    provision  of  that 
treaty  is,  that  the  laws  of  Scotland  shall  con- 
tinue in   full   force,  as  before  the  treaty,  but 
alterable  by  tlie  parliament  of  Great  Britain; 
with  this  difference  between  the  laws  which 
concern  public  policy  and  those  which  concern 
private  right,— that  the  former  may  be  made 
ihe  same  throughout  the  whole  United  King- 
d«Mn ;  but  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  latter, 
except  fur  the  evident  utility  of  tbe  iulyects 
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iihould  be  siibjcctrd  to  tAunf«  ns  I  have  been 
(loud  rrio8  of  hcnr,  hoar)  ?  If  any  eiciiemcnt 
M-a«  wantini^  to  intlamo  and  exasperate  the  per- 
sons, on  whose  petition  this  motion  is  intro- 
duced, it  is  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  rt. 
hon.  gent,  nho  tells  them  that  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  |>eople  In  other  places  ought  to  enjoy 
and  exercis<Mhe  rights  of  repres<;ntation;  but 
that  it  is  benoticial  to  them  that  those  rights 
aboold  be  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the  small- 
est portion  (hear,  hear).  If  there  be  another 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  discu8si(»n — 
this  advantage  is,  at  least,  derivable  from  it 
— that  the  people  of  Scotland  can  no  longer 
entertain  a  doubt  aii  to  the  manner  in  wliich 
they  are  to  be  treated.  The  rt.  hon.  gent. 
the  chief  of  the  anti-n'formers,  has  plainly  told 
iliem  the  course  intended  to  be  adopted  and 
pursued  in  their  regard  (hear,  hear). — When 
measures  of  general  reform  were  hrought  f()r- 
trard,  the  great  change  which  they  would  eOect 
was  made  a  ground  of  rejecting  them;  and 
now,  when  a  partial  measun;  was  proposed, 
whtMi  reform  was  proposed  on  a  small,  safe, 
and  gradual  plan,  it  was  rejected,  because  it 
was  not  a  general  measure  (hear) ;  the  plain 
meaning  of  uhich  was,  that  th4>re  was  to  be 
no  redress  of  grievances— no  favourable  enter- 
tainment of  any  measure  relating  either  to 
general  or  partial  reform  (cheers).  The  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  however,  now  know  what 
they  are  to  expect— they  aie  a|)prized  of  their 
fate— they  are  made  bcusiblu  of  the  disposition 
and  intention  foi*med  towardb  them,  and  they 
know,  too.  that  there  is  po.wer  to  back  that  in- 
tention.  Wiiether  with  thi<<  knowledge, and  un- 
fler  these  circumstances  they  will  persevere  in 
llii'ir  prcStMit  counk*  of  pressing  for  reform,  or 
whether  they  will  unite  their  e:kertions  with 
lhos<*  of  the  refornierb  of  this  country,  in  pro- 
curing a  measure  (»f  general  reform,  it  is  not 
for  me  now  to  decide ;  but  of  these  two  things 
1  can  confidently  afesure  tlie  rt.  hon. gent.— tirst, 
that  the  speech  which  lie  has  pronounced  this 
night  w  ill  uot  induce  one  man  in  Scotland  to 
surrender  his  opinion  and  conviction,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  refornk ;  and  secondly,  that  that 
speech  will  liave  the  ellect  of  not  only  continu- 
ing those  who  arc  anxious  for  reform,  in  their 
present  sentiments,  but  that  it  will  be  the 
raube  of  gaining  many  thousands  to  their  side; 
and  of  confirming  them  in  a  tenfold  determi- 
nation to  increase  their  exertions  for  the  at- 
tainment (»f  that  great  object  (loud  cheers). 

The  house  then  divided.  For  the  motion,  97 
— Against  it,  15K — Majority  against  the  mo- 
tion, 93. 

Representation  of  Yorkshire. 

THrasDAY,  April  VO. — Mr.  S.  WoriUy 
moved  f<»r  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  manner  of  taking  the  poll  for  the  election 
Ufa  knight  of  the  shire  for  tlii>  county  of  \ork. 

Mr.  Ilumc  in(|uircd  of  th«>  lion.  gent,  why  the 
INdl  might  not  be  taken  in  every  parish,  in- 
stead of  draw  ing  all  the  «>lect(>rs  to  one  place  ? 
This,  he  thought,  would  be  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity for  trying  the  experiment,  and  prevent- 
ing the  repetition  of  tho^e  scenes  which  hnd 
occurred  at  former  elections.  Had  the  hon. 
member  any  objection  to  try  the  experiment  ? 

Mr.  S,  WortUy  had  a  great  many  objections 
to  such  a  prop4isition.  'J'he  object  of  the  in- 
tended bill  was  merely  to  Increase  the  number 


of  booths  in  which  the  poll  would  be  takra, 
from  15  to  30,  as  the  former  number  would  be 
inadequate  to  the  purpose. 

Mr.  5j^ilr*  said,  it  was  quite  impoaubte  fcr 
them,  in  the  awful  moment  of  their  diaaolotiM 
(a  laugh),  to  consider,  much  lets  to  curry  tuck 
a  measure  as  that  which  the  hou.  membn'  (Mr. 
Hume)  proposed.  He  felt  very  Kreui  lalii- 
faction  at  the  motion  of  the  hou.  member  (BIr. 
S.  Wortley  )  ;  for,  from  practical  experience,  W 
perfectly  well  knew  that  it  was  wholly  is- 
possible  to  poll  the  entire  couDty  of  Ysrk 
within  the  restricted  time,  unleuk  the  bosib 
were  increased  in  number. 

Lord  Stanley  obsc*rved,  that  the  preseuce  sf 
the  candidate  was  of  great  importance  dsriug 
the  progress  of  an  election  %  but  if,  m\  Aebsa. 
member  (Mr.  Hume)  proposed,  the  eteclioB 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  every  parish  at  Ihr 
same  time,  he  knew  not  how  the  caadidair 
could  meet  the  electors. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  brin^  la  the  bilk 
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Thijrsoay,  April  ^7.— I.ord  Jekn  RmmM' 
— '*  I    rise,  sir,    in    pursuance   of  the  aMcc 
which  I  gave   some  time  ago,  to  hriugbrfiai 
the  house  the  very  important  queslioaafR^ 
form  in  I'arliamenL     As  tho  moti«in  with  «U 
I  intend  to  ctmclude  is  precisely  thenBcai 
that  which  I  have  twice  before  Mubmiitcd  to  At 
house,  I  had  almost  determined  to  rest  my  caa 
on   the  reasons  and  argumrntu   which  1  M 
before  adduced.     But,  sir,  the  questisasMai 
to  me   of  such  paramount   importance  ta  Ai 
best  interests  of  the  country,  that,  allhs^  I 
do  not  think  it  poMiblo  to  add   la  the  aigs- 
menls  with  which  it  has  been  prc*aed  apouymr 
attention  before;  although  1  believe  the  wn^ 
sity   of  the  reform   which   I    propose  la  hiw 
been  proved  beyond  all  fear  of  cnalradarti«a; 
>et  I  do  think  it  my  duty  again  to  stale  lh«# 
reasons,  which  would  justify  the  conneBlafAa 
house,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  Mfrrfna 
implying  any  thing    like  degradatina  ia  ilai 
consent,  must  be  found  to  be  avcordaal  viA 
the  principles  of  sound  p«)licy ,  plain  and  wt^ 
ligible  to  every  mind  which  haH  not  been  ii- 
tluenced    by    interest  or    pnjudtre — carniif 
conviction  to  every  heart   that  has  net  Ih« 
subdued  by  the  fear  of  innovati«in,  or  the  Cav' 
of  corruption.    Hie  gn>und  upon  ahirb  bsv, 
and   upon  which  I  luve  always  maintoiacd lt» 
propriety  of  reform  is,  the  absolute  nrcfwin 
of  every  government  accommodating  iiwlf  a 
the   existing  state   of  knowledj^   and  ialHli- 
gence  in  the  country  over  which  it  bdnliBtd 
to  preside  ;  and  so  forcibly  does  this  appear  ii 
every  nation  of  the  world,  that  even  inTsrki^, 
where  the  grand  seignor  may,  arrordiag  ^^ 
constitutional   law  of  the   empire,  cut  of  H 
heads  every  day,  he  dare  not  omit  ikrrrw- 
monial  observance  of  making  his  appeaisicr 
every  Friday  before  the  people.     I  havehesri 
it  Slated  from  the  other  Hide  of  the  hoinr,  td 
admitted  from  this,  that  the  country  hasarriiE' 
at  a  pitch  of  knowledge  and  inteliigcBCr  seitf 
befoie  equalled.     It  pusscvses  at   ihe  pr^Mt 
moment  a  class  of  men,  whtise  advaniaftf^ 
education,  of  exi>erience,  of  iofunaaiiun,  n^ 
der  them  tit,  beyond  all  others  on  the  fift^ 
the     earth,    to    understand     and    appr(ciit( 
the  power    requiiitu   for  the  proper 
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iry  to  be  taken  wonid  be  to  dfsfranchise 
m  Ivfe  portion  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Hon.  gents,  knew,  however,  too 
well  the  weakness  of  the  French  government. 
to  wish  to  change  the  Honse  of  Commons,  im- 
perfsct  as  it  might  perhaps  be  in  some  respects, 
TOT  an  assembly  constituted  like  the  French 
Cumber  of  De  pnties.  The  other  method  which 
fee  had  menUnoed  vias  that  of  placing  the  rcpre- 
mtative  ^stem  on  a  popnlar  basis,  and  of  mak- 
isf  It  approach  to  wnat  he  would  call  a  repre- 
nratntive  democracy.  An  example  of  this  was  to 
ke  teen  in  a  country  in  some  respects  similar  to 
onrown — lie  meant  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  nny  observation  which  he  made  upon  that 
connfry,  lie  begged  to  be  considered  as  making 
It  without  disrespect.  An  institution  which 
■rigM  be  advantageous  there,  might  be  highly 
pnrnlclons  here.  Here  we  had  a  limited  mo- 
■nrcliy,  on  the  principle  of  blending  with  it 
bMk  an  aristocracy  and  a  democracy ;  there 
#Mj  had  a  republic  on  the  basis  of  pure  demo- 
cracy. Whaiever  we  had  of  liberty  had  been 
gradnnlly  won  from  the  grasp  of  power; 
wfentever  they  had  of  control,  had  been  built 

a»  ns  a  check  against  the  licence  uf  democracy. 
nking  these  and  other  allowances  for  the  dif- 
fcicncc  of  circumstnnces  in  the  two  countries, 
m  mefttl  practical  le»s:tn  might  perhaps  be  de- 
rived tn  this  country  from  the  state  of  things  in 
Awericn.  In  America,  there  were  annual  par- 
MaMrnts,  universal  suffrage,  with  some  sli^^ht 
■Mdiflcations.  and  in  many  instances  election 
%n  ballot.  The  consequence  was,  that  from 
Wti  manner  in  which  their  elections  were  con- 
not  onlv  did  property  lose  its  useful 
(which  was  not  so  important  there 
•i  kere,  in  consequence  of  its  being  more 
^n^nnlly  subdivided),  but  also  it  was  less  rc- 
tpwcted.  Hence,  in  times  of  popular  eflferves- 
Cnnce,  and  of  excited  political  feeling,  all  the 
•lections  turned  upon  a  single  consideration 
No  man  was  returned  without  his  giv- 
_  decided  and  devouring  pledge.    Not 

taly  did  individuals  sink  under  such  a  system, 
feat  whole  parties  were  sometimes  swept  away 
\f  IL  One  party  not  only  triumphed  over  the 
Mher,  but  in  triumphing  over  it  prevented  it 
ftMB  giving  expression  to  its  opinions.  The 
iMeni,  however,  by  some  means,  worked  well 
m  America ;  but  though  it  worked  well  there, 
W  contended  that  no  argument  could  be  de- 
tesed  from  it  as  applicable  to  Kngland.  In 
Ikt  teveral  states  of  America,  there  arose  prac- 
4eally«  from  its  territorial  divisions,  certain 
^ecna,  which  existed  here  from  other  causes. 
At  Washington  the  members  for  the  diflerent 
met  in  congress,  and  the  distinction  be- 
nortbem  and  southern  states,  blave-hold- 
nnd  not  slave-holding  states,  was  so  strong 
)  productive  of  various  conflicting  inte- 
p«  mat  no  change  took  place  in  the  general 
iMlltationt  of  the  union  which  was  not  a  com- 
!,  and  all  compromisses  begat  modera- 
Whetherthe  representative  system  adopt- 
ed la  any  one  of  the  United  States  would  serve 
Af  a  syitem  for  the  whole  uniort,  be  could  not 
amend  to  decide ;  the  experiment  had  never 
'Wmm  tried.  No  reform  would  be  considered 
iMWactory,  unless  it  were  a  reform  on  princi- 
>|ig^  nod  no  reform  on  principle  could  take 
nibce«  except  by  one  of  the  two  methods  which 
JEahad  mentioned.  For  neither  of  them,  though 
might  each  be  fair  and  specious  in  parts, 
lid  any  gentleman  consent  to  change  the 
moongruous   and    impure    though  it 


might  be^  by  which  they  were  that  day  as* 
sembled  in  that  place.  We  had  in  our  sys- 
tem the  Freni-h  principle  of  property  acting 
with  its  natural  and  legitimate  force,  con- 
trolled, however,  by  a  large  infusion  of  the 
American  principle  of  democracy,  and  that 
again  checked  by  the  salutary  weight  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  by  the  general  respect  paid 
to  the  hereditary  distinctions  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. The  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
constituted,  partook  of  all  the  changes  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  means  were  given  for  the  intro- 
duction of  all  parties,  and  for  the  expression  of 
all  principles  in  it.  He  believed  that  to  the 
admirable  balance  of  the  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy in  that  house,  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  honour — much  of  its  sjifciy— -and  much  of 
that  distinction  for  which  it  was  admired  and 
envied  abroad.  It  was  owing  to  that  balance 
that  no  one  parliament  deviated  much  from  its 
predecessors. 


'*  neque  enim  plus  septima  ducitnr  uxor. 


At  genus  immortale  manet  multosque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus  et  avi  oumerantur  avorum.*' 

He  was  not  blind  to  the  inconsistencies  and  in- 
congruities of  the  present  system ;  but  in  med- 
dling with  the  complicated  machinery  of  Gro- 
vernment,  he  was  afraid  lest,  in  moving  what 
at  first  sight  appeared  an  impediment,  he  should 
destroy  that  which  was  in  reality  an  important 
power.  Our  representative  system  was  not 
constituted  on  the  principles  of  Grecian  unifor- 
mity ;  it  rather  partook  of  the  irregularities  of 
its  old,  native,  and  unadorned  Gothic.  On  that 
account,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  the  first  to  intro- 
duce innovation,  under  the  guise  of  reform, 
into  its  ancient  but  still  firm  and  compact  fa- 
bric. He  viewed  it  with  awe  and  admiration 
for  the  protection  vrhtch  it  had  afforded  to  the 
country  amidst  all  the  storms  of  foreign  and 
domestic  contention,  and  nothing  which  he  had 
yet  heard  could  induce  him  to  raise  his  sacrile- 
gious hand  to  mar  it  by  any  pretended  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  R08B  opposed  the  motion.  The  present 
time  was  not  that  best  suited  for  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  To  introduce  it  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  the  present  parliament, 
was  particularly  unwise.  Supposing  the  mo- 
tion were  carried,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  re- 
form was  wanted,  not  this  session,  nor  twenty 
sessions  would  be  sufficient  to  terminate  the 
discussions  which  would  arise  as  to  its  details. 
But  he  would  spare  all  trouble  about  the  de- 
tails,  by  confessing  that  he  would  never  give 
his  assent  to  the  principle :  there  was  no  in- 
creased  influence  either  in  the  Crown,  or  in  the 
aristocracy,  which  rendered  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment necessary ;  and  the  people  were  as  duly 
represented  under  the  present  as  they  could  be 
under  any  other  system.  There  never  was  a 
period  in  which  parliaments  were  purer  than 
they  were  at  present.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
committed  members  to  the  Tower  becauae 
they  questioned  the  extent  of  her  prerogative. 
The  Stuarts  disregarded  acts  of  parliament,  and 
dispensed  with  the  laws,  whenever  they  thought 
fitting,  by  proclamation.  The  two  first  Georges 
effected  by  bribery,  what  their  predecessors  bad 
effected  by  power.  Great  stress  was  commonly 
laid  by  the  advocates  for  reform,  npon  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Crown  possessed.  The  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  it  was  true,  very  often 
placed  the  officen  and  other  inhabitahts  of 
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Mripdaaof  geBllermB^nlbiihoDu;— «ttawme  lume  to  require  tba  iligfateit  participation  In 
••  mk  hia,  liaw  Diaiij  woa[d  be  bare  f  Are  he  good  lliini;i  wbicli  GaTeTmneiil  Ins  to  be- 
■M  Ifee  ?igiit7-nlne  enODjtb  )  Add  lo  Itaeie,  thai  ilow,  without  fifing  a  receipt  in  fnil  at  tbe 
evarr  atlaal  beavji-anaed  placemin  hai  one  or  able  of  thii  houae,  either  in  hi*  own  penon,  or 
twa  Ugfal-aniHd  rcialloni,  on  debate*  of  emer-      ,n  ibal  ot  torne  near  relalioa  }   Tba  fact  i«  to6 

rBj,  nnruliy  akinniibing  by  bii  aide.  Thai  lotoriuua  la  be  denied  i  and  I  repeat,  thai  Ibote 
ri^Hj-Diae  arc  enougb,  we  have  the  heal  irhoae  duty  il  ia  tu  manage  (heae  tranaaciions, 
paMttIa  proof.  An  analyaia  waa  madr  o(  [be  mual  have  betore  them  ■  moat  bumiiialing  apec. 
■m)a>lltaa  and  minorilie*  on  fourleen  great  tacle,  when  Ibejr  became iniimale]}  arqusinled 
^WathMt  diMaaaed  in  Ibe  yean  lt»t  and  \IS9i ;  nllta  the  priij  nanla,  and  Ibe  Jow  ileairea,  and 
aat  tmm  that  analyria  (irhicb  I  hold  tn  my  Ihe  bate  compliancea  of  Ihoae  who  ought  to  be 
haad)  h  appean,  Ibat  tbe  uid  eighty-nine,  Ibe  the  higb-mlndrd  independent  gentry  of  a  free 
■daited  ^cera  of  the  Crown,  were  Ihe  real  and  f.iirlygovemeit  country.  ItiiaJlintain  for 
r— hataPtt  who  gained  ibe  day  in  all  ihoae  Ibert.bon.  gent.  (Mr.  Canning)  lo  Irll  ua.aibe 
(iMrtecaqneationBagainillhe  popular  pert  of  ibe  did  theoiberni|^tttbathe  would  icorn  Id  govern 
npranaUtlon.    IflbiBaerricewaiperfunnedby     bj  placemen— Iha I  be   would  acorn  lo  ga*em, 

'-         ■"  oadditlonto     Bueept  through  ihojuat  confidence  of  the  coun. 

I-     Iry,  expreuodby   an   independent  parliament. 

..    ..     __   :-    Thatrt  hon.geol.may,H'hen  he  aclBBsbeougbl. 

ttaaiabedrawnfromailinilaranalyatsof  ibavo-  obtain  ihe  juil  conlidence  of  bia  conntry  i  but 
1MB  OB  Ibirly-ali  ({neatlona,  in  the  aaoie  two  he  knnwi  lull  well  the  truth  of  what  I  faave 
TMnilbertinltliglTenlnlbefollowingtable*.  been  aaying— he  linowalhalif  he  would  wield 
at  will  what  haa  been  called  tbe  "  fierce,"  bat 
which  I  would  rail  tbe  lame  democracy  of  Eng- 
land, be  mutt  condeicend  to  aecure  tbe  uaaal 
lOpiiort  of  parliament  by  Ihe  naaal  meana— he 
■luat  follow  tbe  eiample  of  hia  predeceaaun^ 
be  must  do  what  waa  done  before  blm,  and  what 
will  be  done  afler  him,  aa  long  at  the  preient 
ayitem  ahall  endure.  In  vain  all  hia  geniui,  in 
vain  ail  hia  experience — In  lain  all  bia  palieol 
labour— in  vain  even  that  eloquence  with  which 
he  dellglitahiaenrapiured  audience  I  they  won  Id 
be  at  but  a  feather  In  the  balance,  were  Ihe 
weight  of  miniaterial  patrODajte  thrown  into  (he 
oppoaite  acale  ; — what  waahii  fate  once,  would 
be  hia  fate  again,  were  he  alripped  of  Ihe  rubea 
of  power,  and  reduced  Id  charm  ua  only  by  the 
,  nailed  graces  of  truth  and  wiadom.    The  rl.  bon. 

na  Aaolo  inference  from  which  atatemenl  genl.  ba>  fumtthed,  indeed,  aoveral  of  tbe  moat 
1  the  people  (properly  to  urikiog  initancea  by  which'we  can  form  a 
iben  to  thi.  houae.  Ihey  do  judgment  of  the  true  qualily  of  that  influence 
matiBft  a  rontrel  on  Ibe  meaauroa  of  Goiern-  which;  and  which  alone,  can  be  aaid  to  goiern 
■Ml.  but  that  the  Govemmenl  is  enabled  to  ihii  aaiembly.  i-ut  me  aelect  one:  on  June 
CMMteract  all  their  elfocUhy  the  membera  abo  (he  3rd,  1888,  tbe  rl.  hon.  gent,  being,  at  that 
■k  far  tboae  placet  where  the  election  it  in  (he  lime,  in  (he  simple  capacity  of  one  of  the  moat 
iMdi  either  of  one  individual  or  a  email  poc.  brillUnt  and  porauaiive  oratn«  that  ever  ad. 
OMof  thecommunity;  and  tbe  conclu.itm  from  dretaed  an  audience,  moved  fur  a  claute  in  tba 
kBlbof  Itaeie  eiaminadona  it.  that  rotten  bo-  Corn  ImporUlino  Bill,  commonly  called  the 
MHk  oat  of  Ibe  houae.  reluming  placemen  to  Grinding  Clause.  The  landed  inlerett,  by  Itt 
••tewe,  are  the  real  batia  of  parliamentary  Jondeal  and  moat  aononiua  organ  (Sir  T.  Lelh- 
■■war.  I  wonder  that  any  ahould  have  ibe  bridge),  complained  thai  Ihey  bad  bren 
feHdlbaod  to  dt-ny  the  fact:  it  wuuld  be  far  "ground"  enough  already  (  but  Ihe  MarquU 
■on  manly,  far  more  aenaible,  lo  admit  the  of  Londonderry.  Ihcn  manager  of  majoritiet, 
ma,  «od  to  defend  il.  lo  fact,  in  thit  parliit-  tup|>orted  the  clauie,  and  the  houae  divided— 
mmt»ty  Government  there  ia  no  other  miide  of  agei  for  grinding  Ibe  country  gentlemen,  1*9— 
MBlMalalng  or  directing  power  than  Ihai  which  «d«  for  not  imtlinc  them  between  the  roill- 
waapractindby  the  Walpoleiand  thePelhanie  aionea,  only  41.  On  tbe  lOih  of  June,  Ibe 
•faOertineii  and  what  waa  dune  then  groasly  question  came  on  again:  nothing  bad  Inter 
<■*  i^Bly,  nuttbedone  now  delicately  and  vened;  but  when  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  moved  tbe 
OTWrllj.  Tbe  vole  ia  aa  venal,  although  the  bringing  up  of  his  clauae,  Ihe  Marquii,  tba 
ttaBc  iiMl  quite  to  barefaced  and  undiajuiaed.  manager,  declared  againit  the  proceeding,  and 
■  .can  npon  the  patt  and  Ibe  preaent  Secre-  without  deigning  (o  argue  the  jjuealion.  reCoBi- 
taffea  of  (be  Treaaury  lo  a|ieak  fairly :  they  mended  hia  rl.  bon.  friend  lo  tutpend  bia 
(M*4nMbe  aihamed ;  Ihe  ain  ia  not  llieiri,  il  opeialiunt:  but  in  an  evil  hour,  the  rl.  fcon. 
katonga  10  ibe  lyaiem.  I  call  upon  them  to  gent,  forgot  bow  tboao  Ibinga  are  brought 
MflM,  whether  the  compact  phalanx  whicb  about  here- he  would  accept  of  no  compru- 
fcwo.  or  round  which  are  formed,  the  majori-  miar— he  reiolved  to  irj  bU  itrengtb— be  made 
Hat  of  uarliamenl,  it  not  ke  pt  together  by  fa-  a  moat  ingenioua  apeetV- when,  lo  I  the  un- 
Mora  either  paid  or  promiaed— either  enjoyed  bappy  reaull  I—under  the  wand  of  the  manager, 
•roipccUdi— 1  aik  them,  can  any  man  pre-     mute   though  be  had  been   aa  Hartaquln,  the 

""" ' majority  paaaed  over  to  tbe  other  aide — there 

•  Tkb  Table  it  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  they  aai  deaf  ai  adden— Ihey  would  not  lialen 
^  Mr.  HairabalJ,  called  *'  Alpbabetical  Liit  ol  to  tbe  voice  of  tbe  charmer,  charm  he  never  an 
••  Hamber*  of  the  Uooae  of  CommoDi,"  &c,  wiaely— Ihe  forty-nine  were  awollen  to  one 
— jnoMfaM  *f  MOItr,  FUt-StrctU  hundred  and  lUteeo )  and,  nnder  (ba  proceta  of 
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DBTclUcal  portion  of  the  constitotiun  (hear, 
bear).  He  would  Dot  stop  to  argue,  \%-h''tlier 
the  infloence  of  the  democracy  was  too  great  ur 
too  little  in  the  balance  of  the  conHtitution. 
Tliia«  however,  he  would  distinctly  and  de- 
cidedly declare — that,  while  he  would  do  no- 
tbing  to  dinninish  it,  he  certainly  would  do 
■oching  that  could  have  the  tendency  to  increase 
it  (bear).  In  his  opinion,  all  ihe  advantages 
appeared  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
presi  was  generally  in  their  favour,  and  most 
of  the  speeches  which  had  been  delivered  this 
evening  were,  perhaps,  intended  to  produce  an 
elect  out  of  doors  (hear).  It  was  snid,  that 
all  those  who  appeared  on  the  side  of  Govern- 
acat  were  influenced  by  corruption  (hear). 
Every  pecuniary  motive,  every  worldly  in- 
terest, was  attributed  to  them,  as  directing 
their  conduct.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hob- 
Imuse)  had  alluded  to  motives  of  this  descrip- 
tion at  Influencing  the  votes  of  those  who  gene- 
rally supported  the  measures  of  Government. 
That  hon.  gent.,  however,  could  only  judge 
from  his  own  feelin«;s.     He  could  not   know- 


were  the  motives  by  which  the  actions  of 
ibers  in  the  house  were  governed,  and  he 
bad  no  right  to  impute  to  them  improper  mo- 
tives.    He  argued  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
votes  of  some   gentlemen,    coupled  with   the 
offices  and   salaries  which  tbey  enjoyed,   that 
they   frequently    voted  contrary  to  their  real 
feeling*.     If,  however,   the  hon.  gent,  formed 
bbjui'.gment  on  that  principle,  he  (Mr.  Lamb) 
Imd  on  equal  right  to  form  his  j*id^mcnt,  with 
respect  to  popular  votes,  on  what  he  bad  ac- 
toally  witnessed ;  and  he  would  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  parliamentary  experience,  he  had 
oeen  many  votes  given,  in  conformity  with  the 
«islie4  of  the  people,  which,  he  believed  in  his 
conscience,  were   contrary  to  the  feelings  of 
tbof  who  gave  them  (hear,  hear).     Such  votes 
were  not  unfrequently  given  to  prevent  con- 
tests,  to  avoid  a  hostile  feeling  amongst  elec- 
ton,  and  thus  to  save  expense.     View  ing  them 
in  that  light,  he  considered  such  votes  io  he 
joat  as  corrupt  as  any  that  ever  were  given  in 
■apport  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  in 
opposition  to  measures  which  were  introduced 
by    those  who  called  themselves  the   especial 
friends  of  the  people  (hear).     \.ei  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  he  preferred  a  despotic 
nrm  of  government  to  a  democratic  one.    Far. 
very  far  from  it.     But  this  he  would  say,  that, 
in  bis  view  of  the  subject,  the  sultan  of  Con- 
•tantinople,  the  sophi  of  Pen>ia,  or  the  dey  of 
Alciers,  was  subject  to  a  more  efficient  respon- 
plbtlity  than  the   leaders  of  a  democratic  as- 
aembly     (hear,    hear,     from     the     opposition 
benches,  which  were  re-echoed  by  the  members 
on  the  ministerial  side).     On  the  grounds  which 
be   bad   stated,  he   would   seriou^ily    urge  the 
boBve  not  to  agree  to  this  proposition.     It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  see  their  way  completely 
Aroo|ch   it;  and  so   far  ns  he    could  see,  the 
eieits  would  be  most  pernicious. 
Lord  J^.  RusMcU  briefly  rrpli(>d. 
The  calls  of  question  hcroming  ffeneral,  the 
bonae  divided.— For  the  motion,   123 — Against 
lt,«47— Majority,  124. 


Bill  fot*  the  Prevention  of  Bribery 
at  Elections. 

Thdrsdat,   Mabch  2. — Lord  John   Rmsell 
said,  that  in  rising  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 


this  hill,  he  did  not  intend  to  trespass  long  on  the 
attentitm  of  the  house.     In  former  days  it  had 
been  found  necessary  (and  he  did  not  think  it  re- 
flected much  credit  on  the  house)  to  impose  upon 
a  select  number  of  their  own  body  the  task  of 
deciding  upon  their  oaths  as  to  the  justice  of 
the   complaints  madf  to  them,  respecting  the 
manner  in  ivhich  elections  hod  been  conducted. 
The  remedy    which    had   thus  been    applied, 
however  successful,  between  party  and  party, 
regarding  the  interests  of  the  public,  was  al- 
together deficient.     There  might  be  a  corrupt 
election,  and  yet  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  house  could  not  apply  the  remedy  which 
the    case  demanded.      It    might   happen    that 
there  had  been  corrupt  practices  in  which  the 
petitioner    had  engaged,    and   which   he   was 
therefore  afraid  to  bring  forward,  because  he 
durst  not  stand  the  test  which,  in  the  committee, 
would  be  applied  to  him.     It  might  also  be  the 
desire   of  the    petitioner,    who   sought    to  set 
aside  an  election  on   specific  grounds,  to  try 
another  election,  when  he  intended  to  practise 
those   corrupt  practices,   which,   if  they  were 
disclosed  to  the  house,  would  defeat  the  return 
of  his  opponent.    The  remedy  which  he  pro- 
posed to  apply  was  this, — that  when  anybody 
complained   of  corrupt    practices   uhich    had 
taken  place  in  any  election  within  six  years,  if 
it  was  thought  that  the  petition  made  out  such 
a  case   as  was  entitled  to  be  attended  to,  tlie 
house  should  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  un- 
der the  Grenville  act, by  appointing  a  committee 
of  fourteen  members,  of  whom  the  member  pre- 
senting the  petition  should  be  one.      This  com- 
mittee should  be  empowered  to  investigate  tiie 
charges  and  other    circumstances    which    the 
petition   contained,    and  report   their  opinion 
thereon   to   the    house.     The  house  would  koo 
that  what  he  proposed  to  effect  by  this  com- 
mittee might  also  have  been  done  by  mean<i  of 
a  resolution  of  the  house  :  but  the  petition  was 
preferable,    because   It   was   the   more    usual 
form  of  bringing  before   the  house  grievances 
which  required  redres!^ ;  and  the  precedent  of 
the  Grenville  act  convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  hetter  than  any  other  he  could  devise.     He 
thought  it  would  hardly  be  said   that  the  prac- 
tices to  ivhich  he  had  alluded   did  not  require 
some  new  remedy  ;  because   they  were  known 
to  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent  already,  and 
because  in  all  probability  this  year  would,  in 
many  of  the  boroughs,  give  occasion  to  prac- 
tices whi<h  were  disgraceful  to  those  borouchs, 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
On  this  occasion  h'?  augured  more  favourably 
of  the  success  of  his  proposition,  because  he 
calculated  on  having  in  support  of  it  an  hon. 
gent   whom  he  could  never  yet  induce  to  vote 
with  him  in  favour  of  reform,  although  he  (Lord 
.T.  Russell)  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  accom- 
modate his  notions  to  those  of  the  hon.  gent. 
He  alluded  particularly  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Penryn   (Mr.    Grenfell),   who,   he   found,  had 
lately  been  addressing  his  constituents  in  lan- 
guage which  favoured  entirely  his  own  view  of 
this   important  subject,   and  which   he   would 
read  to  the  house  (hear.  hear).     The  hon.  mem- 
ber, whose  talents  would  do  credit  to  any  place 
which  might  send  him  as  a  representative  to 
parliament,  and  who  had   upon  all  occasions 
served  his  constituents  with  the  greatest  ability 
and  earnestness,  now  found  it  necessary  lo  ad- 
dress  them  in   language  to  this  eflVct.     [The 
noble  lord  then  read  an  address  from  Mr.  Gren- 
fell to  the  electors  of  Penryn,  in  ahich  be  an- 
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■tatement  tbat  the  law  in  its  present  state  was 
aaflicieat  to  put  ao  end  to  those  rorrupt  and 
disgracefal  practices  which  were  known  to  be 
carried  oo  in  the  course  of  some  elections. 
Tba  koHse  ought  to  be  allowed  a  more  extend- 
%4  period  than  was  now  granted,  fur  the  pur- 
Mwe  of  bearing  complaints  on  the  subject  of 
Mibery  and  corruption.  Reform  was  as  much 
roqaired  amongst  the  electors  as  amongst  the 
elected  i  and  if  the  noble  lord  could  devi«e  a 
^•■f  hj  wluch  notorious  and  scandalous  prac- 
tice* Off  Ike   sort  to  which  this  bill  referred 


lid  be  put  an  end  to,  a  most  beneficial  ob- 
Ject  weald  be  gained.  In  one  or  two  boroughs 
llMea  practices  were  notorious;  and  he  con- 
ceived, if  the  provisions  of  the  present  measure 
hmmg  ever  them  in  terrwrtth^  it  would  produce 

*  ^^n  ff<^  effect 

Mr.  L^ekkmrt  denied  that  the  house  had,  nn- 
der  the  existing  law,  sufficient  power  to  correct 
Ike  evil  which  the  present  bill  had  been  framed 
to  check.  The  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Wynn)  had 
■ety  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  denied  that 
coffrapt  practices  existed  ;  and  it  was  well 
kaowB,  that  in  some  corporate  bodies  those 
■ractices  were  carried  to  an  enormous  extent. 
Barelj  tnch  a  system  should  be  done  awaj 

Mr.  H,  Gumey  objected  to  the  length  of  time 
wlAie  which  the  bill  allowed  complaints  to  be 


Mr.  N,  Cahert  observed,  that  every  means 
'  C  to  be  taken  to  put  down  bribery  at  elec- 
Tbe  right  of  voting  ought  to  be  consi- 
at  a  trust,  and  not  treated  as  if  it  were 
preperty  s  and  the  moment  the  electors  of  any 
were  found  guilty  of  corrupt  practices, 
J  eaght  to  be  disfranchised.  The  hon.  gent. 
led  to  a  case,  in  which  it  was  clearly 
yeeved  that  the  election  of  an  individual  was 
■Ksred  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  new  Bank  of 
Xagfeed  notes,  that  individual  being  connected 
witfi  tbo  Bank. 

Col.  Dmoiet  said,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  re- 
»eve  a  aiember  from  his  place,  and  to  seat 
aaolker  In  his  room,  if   the    petitioner   only 

Kved  that  one  or  two  persons  had  been 
led.  Now  surely,  when  that  was  the  case, 
Hke  bo  ate  would  not  rashly  infer  that  the  whole 
•f  tto  eleciors  were  corrupt,  and  proceed  to 
dMiroBckise  them. 

Mr.  IT.  Smiih  thought  that  the  evil  which 
bill  was  intended  to  repress  required  cor- 
Some  years  ago  he  had  a  negnciation 
Ibr  ooe  of  those  open  boroughs,  as  they  were 
colled;  bat  when  he  came  to  inquire  into  the 
botlooM,  be  found  that  the  former  member  had 
■loilnud  101.  to  each  of  the  electors,  which 
debt  had  been  left  unpaid.  Now.  what  was 
candidate  called  on  to  do?  He  was 
that  be  most  put  into  the  I'ost-office  a 
ccrlafai  aarober  of  101.  notes,  directed,  under 
cover«  Co  such  and  such  persons,  before  he 
coold  proceed  further  (laughter).  How  they 
wofo  to  be  afterwards  disposed  of,  the  candi- 
date, of  coarse,  could  not  exactly  say,  though 
ha  coold  easily  guess.  Any  person  paying  the 
attf  Dtion  to  election  proceedings  in  many 
Blight  perceive  that  corrupt  practices 
vere  carried  on,  although,  in  most  cases,  they 
weold  hod  it  difficult  to  bring  the  charge  homo 
le  aoy  individual. 

Mr.  H^hkaute  said,  an  intelligence  had  gone 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  subjects, 
fendered  it  impossible  that  the  law  should 
be  cootiaued  in  its  present  state.    He  saw  no 


great  forre  in  the  observations  of  the  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Warre),  that  the  electors  ought  to  pro- 
ceed to  reform  themselves;  because  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  if  there  were  none  to  offer  bribes, 
no  person  could  be  bribed.  The  house  ought, 
therefore,  to  bagin  with  those  who  were  desi- 
rous of  procuring  seats  in  parliament.  The 
law  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  introduce  himself  into 
parliament  by  base  and  dishonest  means.  The 
state  of  the  law  was  extremely  imperfect ;  and 
in  many  instances  the  house  had  not  neglected 
its  duty,  but  was  unable,  in  consequence  of 
that  state  of  the  law,  to  perform  it.  The^re  was 
a  striking  instance  in  that  house,  at  the  present 
moment,  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  law*  A  peti- 
tion was  presented  against  the  return  of  a  cer- 
tain borough,  and  one  of  the  individuals  con- 
nected with  that  election  was  sent  to  prison, 
while  the  other  took  his  seat  in  that  house* 
where  he  still  remained,  although  he  (Mr.  Hob- 
house)  could  perceive  little  difference  in  the 
two  cases.  He  knew  not  whether  the  noble 
lord*s  bill  would  have  the  effect  which  was 
contemplated;  but  he  would  support  it,  be- 
cause fate  was  glad  to  see  the  house  taking  any 
step  on  this  subject,  considering,  as  he  did* 
that  bribery  at  elections  was  the  root  of  every 
evil  which  afflicted  the  country.  After  what 
had  been  said,  be  thought  the  house  could  not 
refuse  to  go  into  a  committee  on  this  bill.  It 
was  most  notorious  that  corruption  did  prevail 
to  a  very  great  extent.  There  was  a  standing 
order  of  that  house  forbidding  the  interference 
of  peers  in  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment; but  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  not 
regarded.  He  agreed  perfectly  in  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  petition  of  one  of  his 
constituents  which  he  had  presented  last  year, 
where  it  was  clearly  shown  that  this  standing 
order  was  not  attended  to,  and  that  the  peers 
constantly  interfered  in  elections.  His  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  W.  Smith)  need  not  have  introduced 
to  the  house,  the  statement  relative  to  the  bo- 
rough, the  electors  of  which  were  to  be  paid 
up  their  101.  arrears.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
point  out  isolated  cases,  when  it  was  well  known 
that  many  gentlemen  who  sat  in  that  house 
were  only  representatives  of  their  own  money. 
One  individual  (the  late  Mr.  Ricardo),  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  much  as  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  age,  paid  10001.  a  year  to  serve 
as  member  for  a  place  (Portarlington)  which 
he  never  saw.  When  he  heard  gentlemen  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  the  purity  of  parlia- 
ment, and  gravely  declaring  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  reform,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  words  of  Cicero,  when  he  said,  **  I  won- 
der how  one  augur  can  ever  meet  another 
without  laughing.*'  In  like  manner,  he  (Mr. 
Hobhou^e)  wondered  how,  on  such  occasions, 
one  member  of  parliament  could  look  in  the 
face  of  another  without  laughing.  When  the 
whole  system  was  one  great  blot,  he  knew  not 
where  to  commence  the  cleansing  process;  but 
certainly  he  always  would  support  the  efforts 
made  by  others  for  that  purpose,  although  they 
might  fall  short  of  his  own  views  and  wishes. 

Mr.  F,  Palmer  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
some  sort  of  reform  in  parliament,  for  which 
the  people  had  been  calling  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  ought  to  be  introduced.  The  people 
looked  to  that  house  for  such  a  reform ;  and  he 
thought,  that  if  the  house  did  not  reform  itself 
from  within,  it  would  ultimately  be  reformed 
from  without 
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ICr.  Warv  tlioaflit  the  abhle  lord  was  placed 
in  a  Tery  hard  situation.  When  he  brought 
la  a  bill,  be  was  tQld  he  ought  to  have  pro- 
poaed  rewlotiont;  and  when  he  proposed  re- 
■glationSi  be  was  told  he  ought  to  have  brought 
ia  a  bill.  The  rt.  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Wynn)  had 
•ridU  that  these  acts  of  corruption  might  be 
aaaiabod  by  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney- 
Gineralf  or  by  disfranchising  the  offending  bo- 
ivagh-  Certainly  thb  had  been  done  in  the 
Cbavpoand  case }  but  how  rarely  amongst  the 
■aaeroai  Instances  of  corruption  which  occar- 
ndt  was  one  ponished  in  this  manner ;  and  in- 
4Be4«  the  Grampound  case  would  bare  escaped 
wMb  impanity  if  the  delinquents  bad  not  quar- 
nlled  aDiongst  themselves. 

hard  MUUm  observed,  that  this  motion  was 

fej  ■•  neaas  improper  to  be  introduced  at  the 

CMC  af  tbe  parliament ;  but  if  left  till  next  ses- 

of  the  boroughs  might,  under  the 

tytHem  of  tbe  house,  have  a  right  to 

}  and  it  would  induce  some  persons  to 

'with  a  lenient  03  e  to  them. 

Mr.  Loekkdri  was  of  opinion,  that  the  words 

resolution  were  not  suflBciently  compre- 

tTe,  10  as  to  reach  every  species  of  bribery. 

ndfcrred  to  the  practice  of  giving  money  to 

after  the  election  was  over. 

Mr.  Bromgkmn  said,  that  the  practice  referred 

i»  %y  tke  Imhi.  member,  of  paying  the  electors 

'^      tbe  election,  though  unconnected  with  any 

11   promise,  was   illegal.     He   had  no 

It  of  its  being  an  act  of  corruption  and  of 

illegality.    Although  an  act  of  bribery,  it 

_     be  a  question  how  far  the  vote  was  dis- 

Miillfled  tliereby.      His  noble  friend   might, 

Smmwer^  modify  the  resolution.     It  was  ex- 

detirable  that  the  opinion  of  the  house 

be  taken  on  this  motion :    if  the  opinion 

honae,  or  even  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

I,  was  in  favour  of  it,  he  thought  it  would 

good  effect  upon  elections.    We  were 

'lo  a  very  delicate  situation ;  the  machinery 

waa  la  operation ;    the  instruments  of  bribery 

at  work ;  and  he  looked  with  anxiety 

Ibe  interruption  of  the  practices  going  for- 

"  ia  all  quarters,  which  this  motion  might 

Joo.     He  conjured  every  person  present — 

Im  appealed  to  him,  as  he  valued  his  own 

and  that  was  the  strongest    way  he 

pat  it  to  him — to  vote   for  these  resolu- 

aMored  that  it  would  prevent  the  en- 

glMt  of  corruption  being    employed  against 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  state,  that  he  had  re- 
talvod  a  letter  from  an  elector  in  a  certain 
ylMCf  intimating  that  they  were  prepared  to 
nccivo  any  person  who  would  pay  SOOOl.  (a 
laagh)  {  that  the  practice  had  been  to  pay 
of  tbe  500  electors  51. ;  and  that  the  re- 
_  500L  was  for  expenses  (a  laugh). 
Jfr.  Bmdson  Owmey  would  support  thu  motion 
flwibe  previous  question.  Was  there,  ho  aslced, 
aSMBber  in  the  house  who  did  not  believe  that 
•firy  person  who  held  a  seat  in  that  hoube  must 
yiylbr  it  (loud  cries  of  no,  no)?  All  that 
~~  be  done  was  io  make  the  bribery  laws 
explicit  than  at  pre^nt.  He  believed 
[■omeoiber  could  be  returned  without  doing 
act  against  tbe  law  as  at  present  consti- 
Eilber  in  meal  or  malt  (a  laugh)  it  was 
understanding  amongst  persons  to 
lodate  themselves  more  or  less  to  the 
practice.  The  bribery  laws  should  be 
I  more  plain,  simple,  precise,  and  just. 
Mr.  Aldennan  Wood  felt  called  upon  to  no. 
%wm.  1886. 


tice  the  extraordinary  assertion  of  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Gurney)  (hear,  hear),  in  which  he 
represented  all  as  having  their  price.  But  if 
he  asserted  that  all  members  must  pay  either  in 
meal  or  malt,  he  (Mr.  Wood)  would  tell  that 
hon.  member,  that  he  had  been  three  times  re- 
turned for  the  city  of  London,  and  had  never 
spent  a  shilling,  even  for  conveyance  of  elec- 
tors: though  he  had  had  applications  from 
the  country  for  that  purpose,  he  invariably 
refused,  and  never  expended  ashillingeven  for 
a  bowl  of  punch :  the  hon.  member  would  pro- 
bably understand  his  meaning.  He  did  not 
think  his  remarks  did  much  credit  to  the  bo- 
rough that  that  hon.  member  represented,  and 
he  supposed  the  price  there  must  be  pretty 
high  (a  laugh). 

Sir  Robert  Wilton  observed,  that  the  honJ 
member  (Mr.  H.  Gurney)  was  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  Southwark.  He  (Sir  Robert 
Wilson)  had  never  paid  one  shilling,  either  in 
meal  or  malt;  neither  had  his  hon.  colleague,  in 
one  or  the  other,  or — what  was  more  in  his 
way — the  essence  of  malt  (a  laugh). — It  was, 
in  his  opinion,  the  duty  of  the  house  to  pass  this 
resolution  with  a  great  miyority. 

Sir  Jf.  W,  Ridley  would  deny  the  accusation 
which  had  been  made  against  the  members  of 
the  house,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  :  he  should 
vote  for  the  motion,  and  recommended  all  mem- 
bers to  do  the  same. 

General  (hucoyne  felt  the  accusation  to  be 
directed  as  much  against  the  electors  as  the 
elected.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had  repre- 
sented Liverpool  for  thirty  years,  and  never  had 
paid  his  constituents,  either  in  meal  or  malt,  or 
in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  F,  Palmer  vindicated  himself  and  his 
constituents  from  the  accusation.  There  had 
been  an  election  committee  sitting  at  the  place 
be  represented  (Reading)  every  Tuesday  for 
three  months  past :  it  would  meet  next  Friday ; 
and  if  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Gurney)  would 
attend  there,  they  would  give  him  a  lesson  as  to 
how  eloc lions  were  conducted. 

Mr.  T,  Wilson ;— With  respect  to  the  otter  of 
a  seat,  on  the  payment  of  51.  a  man,  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume),  he  (Mr. 
WilM>n)  thought  that  it  must  have  been  a  hoax 
played  off  upon  him ;  for,  considering  that  tho 
hon.  member  was  such  a  strenuoijis  advocate  for 
purity  of  election,  he  was  likely  to  be  the  last 
man  to  whom  such  an  application  would  be 
made  (hear). 

The  house  then  divided;  when  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be  equal,  namely  —  For  the 
first  resolution,  62— Against  it,  62. 

The  Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour 
of  the  resolution  as  follows : — 

**  It  now  being  his  duty  to  give  his  vote,  and 
considering  the  proposed  resolution  as  merely 
declaratory  of  what  are  the  powers  and  what  is 
the  duty  of  the  house,  and  that  any  inaccuracy 
in  the  wording  of  the  resolution  mi<$bt  be  amended 
when  in  the  new  parliament  it  must  be  re- 
voted,  be  should  give  his  vote  in  the  affirmative." 

The  second  resolution  was  then  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Private  Committees, 

Wednesoay,  April  19.— Mr.  Littleton  said, 
in  laying  before  the  house  the  resolutions  he 
was  now  about  to  propose,  and  in  moving  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  this 
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ise^nalily  ef  tb«  nunibers  of  raembere  con- 
tafawd  is  each  list,  and  from  other  causes,  been 
foand  oo(  to  aaswor  the  object  for  whkb  It  was 
Ununed. 

**  Tbat,  witb  a  Tiew  more  nearly  to  equalise 
iMMbera,  and  to  correct  too  strong  a  prevalence 
of  local  interests  on  ceaimlttees  on  priyate 
bllla«  it  is  expedient  that  a  new  distrlbntion  of 
coMitlct  sbould  be  iMide,  containing  in  each 
nit,  at  nearly  as  may  be^  190  members;  one- 
half  Mihr«  or  thereaboats,  to  be  taken  (torn  the 
ciNiaty  iBMoediately  connected  with  the  object 
•f  tim  bm,  and  the  adjoining  counties ;  and  the 
•tber  half  from  other  more  distant  counties  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  i  and  thai  the  mem- 
hara  lerTlag  for  tnch  counties,  and  the  places 
wttfeto  tach  coanties,  should  constitute  the 
canailttae  on  each  bill. 

**'  Tlwt  Mr.  Spealier  be  requested  to  direct  a 
mtw  dbtribation  of  counties  to  be  prepared  at 
the  commencement  of  each  session,  in  soch 
manaer  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  him,  con- 
IbraMbly  to  the  principle  of  the  foregoing  re- 


**  That  every  committee  on  a  private  bill  be 
rraaired  to  report  to  the  house  the  bill  referred 
ia  K,  with  the  evidence  and  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ccediagm. 

**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  at  the  com- 
McaCemeDt  of  every  session  of  porliamcnt,  to 
be  called  **  Tlie  Committee  of  Appeals  upon 
Private  Bills  ;**  which  committee  shall  consiitt 
•f  all  the  knights  of  the  shire,  all  the  members 
far  dtiea,  and  such  other  members  as  may  be 
■•■md  therein;  so  that  the  whole  number  a p- 
pahited  to  serve  upon  such  committee  shall 
■aoaat  to  900  at  least. 

**  That  where  any  party  interested  in  a  private 
hill,  who  shall  have  petiticmed  the  house,  and 
ihall  have  appeared  in  support  of  his  petition, 
hy  hhfeself,  his  counsel,  or  agent,  In  the  com- 
■Utae  upon  such  bill ;  or,  where  the  promoters 
•f  a  private  bill  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
«ete  aif  the  committee  tiiK>n  such  bill,  and  shall 
patitlda  the  house,  setting  forth  the  particular 
vata  or  votes  objected  to,  and  praying  that 
Ihej  BUiy  he  beard,  by  themselves,  their  coun- 
■eif  ar  agent,  against  such  vote  or  votes,  snrh 
pctftloa  shall,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
ttea  upon  the  bill,  and  the  minutes  and 
taken  before  sarh  committees,  be  re- 
ta  a  select  committee  of  seven  members 
the  haate,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  the 
ilttee  of  appeals  upon  private  bills  i 
aelect  committee  siwri  hear  the  argu- 
af  the  parties  complaining  of,  and  also 
ef  tha  parties  snp|porting  such  vote  or  votes, 
ritoll  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 


**  That  whenever  a  petition  shall  bepresented, 

COMplaiBlBg;  of  any  vote  of  a  committee  upon  a 

private  hill,  the  house  will  fix  a  day  whereon 

la  haliat  for  a  select  committee,  to  whom  such 

patlliae  shall  be  referred,  upon  which  day,  at  a 

j^mat  four  o*clock,  or  as  near  thereto  ns 

qaestloa  which  may  be  then  before   the 

rHl  permit,  the  Speaker  shall  order  the 

of  the  house  to  be  locked,  and  the  names 

if  lie  BMrnbers  composing  the   committee  of 

tppsali  apoa  private  bills  being  written  Hi>on 

■nwate  pieces   of  paper,  and  put  into  the 

|faa,  the  clerk  shall  draw  therefrom  the  names, 

MIH  leveB  members  of  such  committee  who 

^hUl  he  then  present,  and  who  shall  not  have 

toted  in  tlie  committee  upon  the   private  bill 

tt  which  the  petition  refers,  shall  have  answered 


to  their  names  i  which  seven  member*  simll  be 
the  select  committee  to  whom  such  petition 
shall  be  referred,  and  such  select  committee 
shall  meet  for  business  the  following  day,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  continue  to  sit,  de  die  in 
diem^  until  they  shall  have  reported  upon  tho 
same. 

**  That  no  member  of  such  select  committee 
shall  absent  himself  therefi>om  during  its  sitting. 

^  That  such  select  committee  shall,  if  they 
think  fit,  after  the  bearing  of  such  argument, 
order  the  ]Hirty  or  parties  complaining  to  pay 
the  whole  or  aay  part  of  the  costs  attendine 
the  same :  (to  which  these  words  were  addeo^ 
as  an  amendment),  and  that  only  one  eounsai 
or  agent  shall  be  heard  in  support  of  the  petl  ■ 
tion  of  any  one  party. 

**  That  the  party  or  parties  complaining 
shall,  previously  to  the  ballotting  §or  sucb  se- 
lect committee,  enter  into  rerogniaances,  be,, 
she,  or  they,  in  the  snm  of  3001.,  and  two 
sureties  ia  the  sum  of  1501.  each,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  costs  as  may  be  awarded  agauist 
him  or  them.*' 

Mr.  R,  Cotbome  observed,  that  if  any  mal- 
practices occurred  in  a  private  bill  committee, 
under  the  present  system,  it  was  competent  to 
any  member  to  complain  to  the  house,  and  tir 
have  the  evil  redressed.  The  hon.  mover  seemed 
to  think  that  his  plan  would  make  members 
more  scrupulous  in  the  dincharge  of  their  duties- 
oa  private  committees  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent. But  public  opinion  was  the  great  cor- 
rective in  cases  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  every  other  description  where  public 
men  were  employed.  He  knew  very  well 
that  litigions  men  might  defeat  a  measure  up- 
stairs, by  delaying  lime,  and  increasing  cx- 
fHfnse.  But  it  was  difficult  to  say  by  what  pos- 
sible means  that  could  be  prevented.  His  im- 
pression was,  that  individuals  would  feel  very 
unwilling  to  encounter  the  expense  attendant 
on  an  ap)>eal  to  a  select  rommittt^.  He  be- 
lieved they  would  find  it  impossible  to  apply 
any  remedy  to  (he  evil,  except  by  the  adoption^ 
of  a  summary  process. 

Mr.  }V,  Pee/ hoped  the  resolutions  of  (he  hon. 
gent,  would  be  agreed  to.  The  unjust  and  dis- 
graceful Binnner  in  which  the  private  bnstnesa 
of  the  house  was  carried  on,  rendered  any 
change  desirable.  Any  gent,  who  entered  a 
commi(tfe«room  must  feel  disgusted  at  the  con- 
duct of  parties  engaged  in  private  bills.  There 
was  nothing  like  a  fair  and  just  consideration 
of  the  subject.  He  had  seen  every  art  exerted 
to  defeat  a  bill — he  had  seen  every  stratagem 
adopted  to  procure  a  vexatious  and  ruinous  de- 
lay. If  those  resolutions  were  carried,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  this  system,  and  with  it,  to  those 
innumerable  fetters  of  invitation  which  gents, 
found  on  their  tables  every  morning,  soliciting 
them  to  come  down  and  support  bills  without 
having  heard  one  word  of  the  evidence  on  which 
they  were  founded  (hear). 

Mr.  S.  Whitbread  gA\e  h\9  cordial  assent  to 
the  resolutions.  The  great  evil  of  the  system, 
and  that  of  whi<-h  he  must  loudly  complain, 
was  the  power  nhich  it  give  to  every  member 
to  come  down  to  tho  house  and  vole  on  a  bill 
without  having  heard  or  read  a  particle  of  the 
evidence  relative  to  it.  The  only  objection 
against  the  resolutions  was,  that  members  could 
not  find  time  to  perform  the  dufies  which  they 
imposed;  but  he  had  always  understood  that 
members  were  sent  to  (hut  hoti&e  (o  give  (heir 
time  and  attention  to  the  diiscbarge  of  duties 
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ivbich  they  had  TolaDtBrily  andertaken  to  per- 
furm. 

Tbo  Ckancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he  had 
not  mnch  experience  in  private  business ;  but 
from  all  he  had  ever  heard  on  the  subject,  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  there  was  soroeUiing  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  not  at  all 
creditable  to  the  house.     With  regard  to  the 
hon.  member*s  resolutions,  it  was  difficult  to 
say  beforehand,  how  far  the   whole  of  them 
might  be  calculated  satisfactorily   to  meet  the 
evil  which  had  been  pointed  out  (hear).    That 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  experience ;  and 
after  all  they  had  beard  on  this  question — after 
being  informed  of  the  manifest  grievances  which 
arose  out  of  those  committees  as  they  were  at 
present  constituted,  they  were  called  upon  to 
do  the  best  they  could  for  the  improvement  of 
the  system  (hear).     If  the  resolutions  failed,  or 
if  there  were  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
the  application  of  them,  it  would  be  competent 
to  parliament  to  alter  or  rescind  theou     But  it 
would  be  very  much  to  be  lamented,  if,  on  ac- 
count of  any  apprehended  difficulty,  they  were 
to  let  the  matter  lie  over,  as  they  had  done  last 
year,  without  making  any  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate the  system.    He  therefore  should  support 
the  resolutions  (hear). 

Mr.  Calcraft  conceived  that  what  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the   Exchequer  had  just  said,  was  a 
very  strong  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  persons 
whose   proceedings,  it  appeared,  from  his  own 
statement,  he  had  not  witnessed.    A  great  com- 
))Iaint  was  made,  that  persons  voted  without 
hearing  evidence.     In  that  house  individuals 
frequently  decided  on  a  subject  without  hearing 
the  argument  $  and  in  the  committees  op  stairs, 
gents,  acted  upon  confldence,  Just  as  they  did 
below.     He   knew  not,  for  his  own  part,  how 
any  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  could  alter 
this.    The  hon.  gent,  had  observed,  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  counties,  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  members  who  might  attend  on 
committees,  was  not  equal ;  and  therefore  he 
proposed  to  alter  that  arrangement.     Now  he 
would  ask,  what  advantage  would  that  produce 
in    the  constitution  of  committees?     He  (Mr. 
Calcraft)  might  as  well  object  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  because  in  one  place 
there   were  20  electors,  in  another  10,  and  in 
another  1000.     He  might,  with  as  much  reason 
as  the  hon.  gent,  had  on  his  side,  say,  **  You 
must  alter  the  number  of  voters,  or  the  people 
arc    not  represented."      Besides,   he   thought 
the  present  was  an  Jmproper  time  to  agitate 
this  question ;  because,  by  doing  so,  they  were 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  a  new  parliament — 
they  were  assuming  that  the  conduct   of  that 
parliament  would  require  this  new  system.  The 
lion.  gent,  having  seen  exceptionable  conduct 
in  this  parliament,  anticipated  similar  conduct 
in  thr  parliament  that  was  to  come.     But  he 
(Mr.  Calcraft)  was  not  prepared  to  pronounce 
jud<rinent  on  the  ensuing  parliament.     The  hon. 
member   never  would   be  able  to  induce   the 
members  for  Cornwall  to  attend  to  the  private 
business  of  the  members  for  Yorkshire.     They 
might  come    down    and  vote  in  those  private 
committees,  just  as  they  did  at  present.    The 
hon.    member    (Mr.    W.    Peel)     had    praised 
these     resolutions,     because,    he    said,    they 
would    put   an  end    to   those  amicable   com- 
munications which  passed  from  one  individual 
(o  nnother,  with  respect  to  private  bills.     But 
suiely  no  resolution   could  possibly  have  any 


such  eflfect.  Besides,  he  (Mr.  Cmkrmft)  im 
certain  that  none  of  tLhoie  letters  whicbtlKhis. 
gent,  found  on  his  table  every  tBoraiBg  coaU 
in  the  least  influence  his  vote.  He  would  tkrsir 
them  into  the  fire,  and  vote  as  if  be  bad  sever 
seen  them.  Nay,  he  was  convinced  tbat,  eves 
if  the  hon.  gent,  received  a  letter  froa  tkt 
most  beautiful  woman  in  London,  Us  vols 
would  remain  as  unbiassed  as  if  the  letter  hU 
never  reached  bis  bands  (laugbter).  A  csei 
deal  had  been  said  about  tbe  diAcnltles  andie- 
lays  which  frequently  occurred  in  private  csn- 
mittees.  Much  of  that  delay  mlfbt  be  sttri- 
buted  to  the  conduct  of  counsel,  who  weis 
sometimes  called  upon  to  attend  twenty  csbk 


mittees  together.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  ssv 
thing  personal  of  any  profMsional  man,  bsl  k 


was  sometimes  necessary  to  get  up  a  debate  is 

private  committees,  until  your  friend  tbs  cses- 

sel  arrived — otherwise  the  junior  counsel  Issk 

up  the  case — or  else,  perbaps,  tbe  i  iisiaiHw 

was  acHoumed  (a  laugh).     Tbat  tbere  wcft  at 

times  irregularities   in    tbose    conmittecs  he 

would  admit ;  but  not  to  sucb  an  extent  as  Is 

prevent  justice  from  bein^  done  by  tbe  hsese 

in  those  cases.    He  never  knew  a  ease,  whbb 

was  properly  and  clearly  made  out,  wbers  As 

house  did  not  speedily  set  tbe  matter  rIgbL   It 

was  futile  to  tell  him  that  tbey  could  net  phce 

the  same  confidence  in  the  justice  of  fbecsM- 

mittees  up  stairs  as  tbey  might  place  is  Iks 

justice  of  the  house  itself.     He  couMnsts^ 

sent  to  this  Utopian  doctrine.     One  cass  hi 

had  himself  complained  of ;  and  tbe  ben.  gcsi 

who  was  now  tne  great  reformer,  was  is  iMt 

instance  the    principal    performer.     Bm  As 

house  soon  set  that  case  to  rigbtat  and  be  use 

quite  certain  that  any  man  or  weusaa  a^ 

obtain  justice  at  their  hands  witb  e^ualesss. 

Lord  AUhorpe  said,  tbe  preeenC  ressMNi 

did  not  go  precisely  and  directly  to  any  sue  if 

the  causes  of  complaint.     He  was  very 

afraid  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  select 

mittee  would  not  produce  tbe  effect 

hon.  member  anticipated,  while  tbe  new  fj^ 

tem  must   inevitably  throw  a   great  deal  if 

additional  labour  on  the  members  of  that  hssKi 

Sir  M,  jr.  RidUjf  said,  be  felt  one  peal  ih^ 

jection  to  the  plan  now  proposed,  which  kii 

not  yet   been  noticed.      It  was,  tbat  hi  Ihi 

next  parliament,  not  merely  a  great  part,  bsl 

the    whole    of  the    members     of   tbat  hMsr 

would  probably  be  occupied  on  electisuei^ 

mittees  (hear) ;  and   let   gents,   calmly   cs^ 

sider,  what  an  immense  load  of  addllisml  Is- 

hour  would  be  thrown  on  tbe  members  ani  ii 

officers  of  the  house.  If  tbey  were  called  i>f 

under  these  resolutions,  to  ballot  for  select  cf«- 

mittees  to  consider  private  bills.    For  ihiiiii^ 

son,  he  would  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bankts  said,  as  a  matter  of  puee  cxfiri- 
ment,  he  would  not  oppose  tbe  present  sis^ 
tiQu  of  the  resolutions,  because  some  medi 
desirable  for  getting  rid  of  tbe  evils  and 
culties  which  now  prevailed.  But  be 
vinced  that  the  duties  put  np<m  soase 
by  them,  were  too  onerous  to  allow  its 
ance  beyond  the  end  of  the  next  semioi 

Sir  7.  Adand  said  that  tbe  only  real  tse  ^ 
tbe  resolutions,  would  be  tbe  certainty  of  tkef* 
being  a  court  of  appeal  from  tbe  ordiaarv  4^ 
cisions  of  committees  on  private  btlls« 
were  too  often  carried,  by  crowds  brii| 
brought  down  of  members  who  badbeaHsii 
one  word  of  the  merits  of  ibe  question. 
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Lord  ^.  Ilamlllm  did  not  beliove  llwt  the     Ihrlr  lordohtpi  wnuld  bo  lilfawd  to  accept  hU 
""-.f,"."    ._.■?''."''"  '.".'''  ■   commiltef,  df,     rnignallim.— On  the  rnllimias  day, 


The  hou«e  divided  n 
—Ayes.    «— \-«,.    3 


leloanydecialnn.         Tlic  E«rl  of  Liverpool, 

■nlh  rewiulinn      Coir|iFr  For  thp ' 

I    after     foniied  Ihe 


agreed  I 


ulagizinf  Mr. 
ler  in  Hbich  he  had  per* 

If    CJerk    AuiiUnt   fur   a 


iiun,— "  That  Ihii  hai 

Cdncem,   the    rcsigna 

Kaq.,  on  arcount  of  hit  health,  and  think   it 

right  to  record  the  juit  acnie  they  interUin  nf 

the  zeal,  ablllly,  diligence,  and  integrity  wilb 

which  he  executed  the  important  duliei  of  hii 

oSice  daring  a  period  of  more  thaa  40  yean. 

,— .  ._     ^'••'  •'•''  ■  humble  addrru  bo  pretented  to  tba 

-  the  King  V.  Steel)  wbcreupun.  King,  Inving  bef.ire  hia  M^eity  a  copy  of  th» 
«n*r  a  feir  remarli*,  it  nai  ordu'red,  "  That  <<:""  ">  the  Mid  Henry  Cuwper,  Eiq.,  and 
natter  uftbi:  aald  complaint  be  referred  to  'ikewifc  the  rcmlution  of  the  houac  letjiectlng 
Committee  of  Privitegei,  lo  examine  Ihe      "■■<  Rcntlpman,  and  roc nmmen ding  him  tu  hb 

"K."?;" 


Liability  of  Members  lo    terve    o 

Juriet. 

Mo'iDJT,  FEfc  so.— Mr.  HB\ford  complsii 

•d  that  be  had  been  aerved  with  ■  lummunB  : 


IbrbouK:— /Rifnicd'on  fo  Iht,  uid 
that  they  Aa  ul  and  proceed  ta-mBrrm." 

The  ciimmiltee  nptt  day  reported  Ihat  Ihej 
bad  examined  Ihe  mailer  of  llic  uiid  conptainl, 
and  had  comi:  lo  tr.e  FiiMuwing  rewlutiona  : 

I.  '■'  That  it  appcan  lu  yimr  ommiUee  to  be 
amoogM  Ihe  mod  ancient  and  undiiubied  pri- 
*iJeS«  of  parliamcnl,  that  nu  mcDil]etB?iaJJ  be 
wilbdrawD  fnim  hii  atlrndancu  on  his  duly  in 
parliament  lu  atlend  un  any  oihgr  eourU" 

8.  "  That  (big  privilege,  wilh  reipecl  to  »er- 
»ice  uponjurirt,  hai  been  repi'a(i:dlyanerlcd, 
aa  will  ba  Ken  from  Ihe  three  fulluitingcaies: 

"  On  the  m  Novsmbcr  IWT,  Hir  Edward 
Hobby^moyed  the  h.iute  fur  privilege  for  Sir 
"      '  ',  being  a  member  of  thii  houae, 
illhuUi 


John   Tnicii 


aad  now  prrieiillv  at  the  Uummon  Pleas,  lo  be 

tut  on  a  jury.  Hhtreuiion  Ihe  lerjcaiit  of  ihis 
"■■"  w  preienlly  tcui  h  ith  hi>  mace  to  call 
Ihe  aaid  Sir  John  Tracie  lu  bin  attendance  in 
Ibia  houaei  nhichwai  thereupon  lu  done  ac- 
cordinfly,  and  the  uid  Sir  John  then  rclurned 
to  Ibia  buute." 

'■  On  Ihe  filh  uf  May  1607,  it  waa  infnnned 
Ibal  S>r  Tbomai  Big.»  and  Sir  Thoma.  Lowe, 
two  nemben  of  the  bouac,  «ere  by  tbo  Bhcriff 
returned  in  Ihe  court  of  Kiog'a  bench,  jurun 
«pan  an  attaint  between  John  Macham,  tenant 
lo  Ihe  Lord  Barklej.and  Edward  Beard,  tenant 
lo  (he  Lord  Viicounl  Lisle,  and  wat  conceived 
tbal  in  Ihia  case,  by  Ihe  priwlege  of  the  houic, 
Ihi-y  ought  to  be  ipared  from  Iheir  atlrndance  : 
— wbicb  waa  ordered  accordingly,  aud  Mr.  Ser- 

Jeanl  commanded  tu  go  wilh  I 
Iver  Ihe  pleaauru  of  tlio  Iwuae 

of  Ihe  King'i  Bench,  the  court -.,..u. 

•'  Od  the  I3lh  of  Hay  I69H,  tiir  W  alter 
K_i J  of  a  jury  Ihi.  day  in  the  Cumi 


FaioiT,  Feb.  10,  Lord  Gifford  reported  tba 
King's  anaweri  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
his  Mnjeity  had  been  graciounly  pleased  to 
grant  Mr.  Cowper  a  penaiun  of  80001.  a-year. 

Mr.  Rose,  ihe  reading  clerk,  read  the  patent 
appointing  William  Cuurtenay,  Es^.,  Clerk 
Aaiuitant,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Cowper;  aflar 
nhicb  Mr,  rourlenay  wai  introduced,  and  took 
his  seat  at  Ihe  table. 


Reversals  of  Attainder. 

TuEioAV,  Apbil  as.— The  Earl  of  U- 
vtrpool  moved  Ihe  Snt  reading  of  certain 
bills,  which  were  to  restore  James  Sutherland, 
Esq.  tu  the  dignity  and  lille  of  Barnn  DulTua— 
lo  restore  David  UgiEvy,  Esq.  and  ulhers,  from 
iho  eflects  of  (he  attainders  of  Jamn,  eldest 
sun  of  David.  Ear]  uf  Airliet  and  of  David 
ngiivy,  taking  upon  himself  Ihe  title  of  LonI 
Ociivy— to  resioic  Patrick  MumyThreipland, 
of  Finguik,  III  the  difinily  of  a  baronet— to  re- 
store Francis  llaroti  Weaiym  and  other*  from 
the  effecti  i.f  the  attainder  of  David  Wemyii, 
cummonly  called   Lord  Klcbo. 

These    bills    Hcrc    read   a  first    lime,     and 


»n*T,  M»T  !.- Mr.  Pfrt 


Place 


of  par 


n  by  Mr. 


anil,  pa, 

COMMONS,  Trts 
brought  in  the  snnie  h 

Lord  mUoa  said,  that  if  it  had  been  atatod 
that  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  agree- 
able  thing  than  la  dn  ihnt  which  would  gratify 
an  inditidual,  there  ciiuld  nol  be  a  mure  dis- 
agreeable thing  than  tu  feel  yourKlf  compelled 
lo  thai  which  would  hate  a  contrary  effect.  He 
had,  from  Ihe  first  introduclion  of  Ibese  mea- 
aurcs,  felt  that  they  were  measurei  which  Ihe 
ought  not  to  sanction.  It  appeared 
the  grounds  on  which  Ihcs    ' 


3.  "  That  Ibis  privilege,  among  othrn,  an.  ["  """  *''°'  ™'  R"'"'"'*  ""  which  these  honours 

pean  to  bo  expressly  reserved  bv  Ihe  words  of  '""'  '*''"'  ^"'"r*'"^''  "ere  [he  itrongeil  on  which 

ibe  last  clause  of  Ihe  acl  0  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  for  '"^  honours  conferred  by  the  Crown  could  be 

cooaolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  forfeited— via.  (reason  i  nol,  technically  speak- 

jurnraandjurin."  "<S<  ogainst  Ihe  king,  but  against  the  conili- 


OJice  of  Clerk  Assiitaitt. 


thirgr  Uie  duties  i>f  hii  ol 


_  of  Ibe  c J , 

on.  gent,  had  brongbt  in  a  general  hill 
lie  roversal  of  all  allniDden,  he  would 
gladly  given  il  bis  support)  bulhethongbt 
iher  loo  much  to  select  those  whoie  only 
■  I  A  ^a-  J  '—r'  "■"•'  ""'  ""'y  *^'  ■•»"<'  'n  rcbcllioa 
I.— Lord  G.Jbrd  at  the  revolution  agnin^l  the  liberties  of  ihe 
icr,  stating  that  pc.plc.  Why  was  nol  Ih.-  Duko  of  Bur- 
o  atlend  t»  di».  dctich  restored  to  the  tiilu  of  the  Duke  of 
and  begged  Ihat     Monmouth;    and  why    wert    not  oibir    IndU 
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■elves  or  Ibeir  agents,  will  not  extori 
high  rents,  if  they  can,  as  well  as  the 
laiddlenien,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. — 
Another  charge  is,  that  they ^06  in  land; 
that  they  are  land-sharks ;  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  is,  that  they  hire  land  for- 
the  purpose  of  ander-letting  it  as  high  as 
they  can ;'  and  if  they  can  get  increased 
leots  from  new  tenants,  they  turn  out  the 
eld  ones,  who  hold  in  effect  at  will,  being 
too  poor  to  pay  for  stamps  on  the  written 
leases  which  are  handed  to  them.  It  is 
not  said  that  landlords  and  agents  do  not 
tnm  out  tenants  in  the  same  way ;  as  they 
have  the  same  interest  to  do  so  as  the 
middlemen,  they  most  likely  do  it;  in 
fiuBt,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  they 
do.  In  England  tenants  are  not  turned 
oat  BO  unceremoniously,  because  they 
are  rich  enough  to  pay  for  stamps,  and 
the  removal  of  their  capital,  by  throw- 
m$(  the  land  out  of  its  course,  would  be 
■Uichieyous  to  the  soil.  In  Ireland  the 
tebant  has  neither  stamped  lease,  capital, 
Mor  courses  of  cultivation.  Landjohhing 
im  produced  neither  by  middlemen  nor 
hadlords.  It  necessarily  attends  the  con- 
tinaal  demand  for,  and  increase  in,  the 
jeot  of  land,  resulting  from  the  continual 
iaciease  of  an  impoverished  population. 
If  rents  were  stationary  or  falling,  tenants 
.wonld  remain  in  possession,  and  land- 
jobbing  would  disappear. — It  has  been 
aid  that  if  there  were  no  middlemen,  there 
would  be  fewer  absentees.  We  shall  not 
diecnas  the  general  benefit  of  a  resident 
Bobility  and  gentry,  nor  inquire  particu- 
hriy  into  the  'good  done  to  the  farming 
bboufers  in  England,  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  nobles  and  esquires,  with  the  game- 
liws,  and  justice-laws.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  middlemen  are  not  of  the  aristocratic 
daeses,  being  only  squireens ;  they 
have  no  exclusive  right  to  the  game, 
and  produce  no  poachers ;  but  they  are 
end,  by  a  man  of  sense  and  experience, 
to  be  in  many  districts,  mainly  instru- 
BMotal  in  keeping  the  peasantry  quiet  *. 
l^ith  respect  to  the  good  commonly  sup- 
poeed  to  result  to  the  community  from  the 
landlords  spending  tlieir  rents  on  their 
estates,  the  point,  we  believe,  may  be 
settled  in  a  few  words. — If  their  incomes 
be  epeot  in  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  and 
Ae  Uke ;  if  they  be  consianed,  it  can  signify 
■otfaing  ultimately  where  that  consumption 
takes  place.  If  on  the  estates,  then  part  of 
the  incomes  goes  to  pay  for  bread,  meat, 

:CoiD«Ev.l824,p.l4.Mr.BIackburne. 


and  other  home  commodities,  and  the  rest 
for  wine,  tea,  and  other  foreign  ones ;  for 
which  another  portion  of  home  commo- 
dities must  have  been  already  given,  by 
the  persons  who  sell  to  the  landlord.  If 
the  incomes  be  spent  abroad,  then  the 
money  transmitted,  whether  coin  or  bills, 
must  have  been  paid  for  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  home  commodities.  The  in- 
comes are,  in  both  cases,  consumed.  If, 
instead  of  consuming,  absentees  accumu' 
laied  their  incomes ;  if  they  built  bains, 
drained  lands,  and  the  like,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  community  that  they  re- 
mained at  home.  But  landlords,  especially 
Irish  landlords,  are  universally  thriftless. 
— A  fourth  charge  against  the  system  of 
middlemen  is,  that  every  middleman  can, 
as  well  as  the  landlord,  distrain  upon  the 
occupier.  So  he  can  in  England ;  and  in 
Ireland  the  same  law  exists  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tenant  as  in  England ;  viz. — 
if  the  head  landlord  distrain  for  his  rent, 
the  occupying  tenant  is  at  liberty  to  take 
credit  for  it  against  the  intermediate  land- 
lord, nrhe  grievance  is  not  in  the  system 
of  middlemen,  but  in  judicial  procedure, 
which  is  so  inordinately  dear,  that  the 
tenant,  when  wronged,  cannot  purcha^ 
the  remedy  held  out  by  the  law. 

If  we  rightly  miderstand  the  Report, 
there  is  an  endeavour  made  to  connect  the 
system  of  middlemen  with  the  other 
great  point  to  which  it  adverts,  the  sub- 
division of  the  land.  The  cause  of  the 
subdivision  of  land  is,  as  we  stated  in 
our  volume  of  last  year  *,  the  want  of  a 
tenantry  with  capitals  large  enough  to  take 
larger  quantities.  There  is  no  demand 
for  labour:  they  who  would  labour  are 
therefore  obliged  to  take  patches  of  land 
to  subsist  on,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
population  increases,  the  patches  become 
smaller  and  smaller.  The  only  evil  of  the 
subdivision  is,  that  it  prevents  accumula- 
tion of  capital:  a  great  evil,  undoubtedly; 
but  the  sufficiency  of  the  remedy  which 
has  been  appli«?d,  seems  at  least  question- 
able. An  Act  of  last  session -j-  prohibits 
the  underletting  of  land  without  the  head 
landIord*s  consent.  Such  a  law  may  pre- 
vent land  from  being  underlet  to  such  poor 
tenants  us  the  landlord  does  not  Hke;  but 
it  will  not  prevent  him  from  letting  it  him- 
self to  such  as  he  does.  The  law  is 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  land- 
lords have  an  inclination  to  prevent  the 

•    Pnfcc690. 
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Rinmonagh ^ 

Donoghmore    

Duabollofe 

TaiAx  

Britway   

Ahem   

Rostdlan 

Gortrcic  and  Desert 

Modereeny 

Arderany 

Kilmore    

Lisbonny 

Kilnaneave 

Roacrea 

Kyle 

Ettagfa 

Kilcoltman 

Kelfedane 

Kiimurry 

Kiilemar 

Kinnetty  .«. 

Letterluna    

Uotcomree   

CastleCownarra » . . 

Youghlarra «... 

Burgessbeg 

Kilroane 

Ferrvglan 

Kilneboy 

Kilhody 

Inchichronane 

Dysert 

Rath 

Cttllenwayne   

TempIetiajTy    

KUcommon 

Shinrone   

Kilmarry  Ely 

K  ilbarron 

Clare  Abbey 

Dromcliffe    

Templemaley 

Kilraghtis 

Birr 

Kiilordieman 

Teinplemackey    
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KiDoKennedy  

Dunkerrin 

Castletowo  Ely   
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Ratnnavogae   

Qiiin 

Clonie 

Aglibhclohane 

Lorrfaa 

Dorrba 

KUUdyiert 

Robeen 

Tagfaeen    

Turloogh 

Breaghwee 

Annadown 

KUmainioore 

Umma 

Moynit 

Bamnahill 

Kilvioe  

KillufBa 

KUhelrery 

Ktllower 

Cargin 

Killany 

Kilcoona 

Tagbboy 

Tetaaragh 


Tlthet  of  each. 
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940  0  0 
ISO  0  0 
500  0  0 
not  relnraed 
991  6  8 
401  16  U 
Sli  7  11 
450  0  0 
578  0  0 
StiS  A  ^ 
395  0  0 
S50  0  0 
S40  0  0 
585  0  0 
Hi    0  0 
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139  0 
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119  3 
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81.  JoUnSlico... 
Kiliaipicbriiwo . . 
KUnMConea  .... 

C^y 

DrumdifTe 

KHb«gne( 

AlUeague 


KUUdooa. . . 
Cloofinlogh  . 
Boyle    


Dnuwollum  .... 
RalliuUll 

KUmalinoge  '.'.'.'. 

CloDluikeri 

Clooren 

Klltoran 

KjlUirmer.  ...... 

Abbycarmonn  . . 
Kllquaini- 

Doonui^ta 

Meellck 

KiUemar 

TvTPnaKiVagfa   . 
BaUymakUl 


Tjnagh  . 

Kllckleiiy  *.'!'.*!! 

Creart 

TayghmBCDniiell . . 

Killala....  Ardairti     

Balllnabagliita.... 


Have  any  of  our  readers  had  tlie 
fortune  to  meet  with  such  proofs  of  disre- 
'  gard  of  duty,  rapacity,  and  contempt  of 

.    the  discoutented,  tithe-paying  Catholics, 

.  aji  this  lilt  exhibila?  It  la  needlesB  to 
aidd  commeola ;  we  only  beg  the  reader 
to  recollect  what  we  have  already  said  on 
the  subject  of  firs',  fruits  ;  and  tlut  this 
js  the  Cuurchofnliich  property  is  so  sacred 
that  a  proposition  to  interfere  with  it  baa 

.  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Cannmgto  be  (he 
k^aetl  propoiition  that  could  be  anbmitted 

■  to  a  legislative  assembly  *. 

IV,  When  complaints  are  made  of 
laws,  it  ollen  happens  that  the  grievance 


■  PBTl.BisLaadReti?*r,Sui.lSeft,pp.9T0, 


complaijied  of  is  oocaaioned  not  bytke 
law,  but  by  the  abuae  of  k.  IV  bn 
giving  the  landlord  power  to  Astnia  fa 
rent  and  to  eject,  are  aabjccts  af  mtA 
complaint  in  Ireland.  Witbovt  ab«i| 
that  abetter  security  might  not  be  gi<*ai> 
tlie  laniyord  than  the  power  «f<li«bai^il 
may  at  least  be  doubted  whethwawehti 
rity  must  not  include  a  power  hM%ed  iM«- 
where  toseizetbeefectaof  the  teMMtiia- 


ancient  times  of  paying  tbe  wat  ^  Uii 
from  each  year's  prodnee,  whict  (he  M 
lord  could  not  have  enfnrced  wilW 
an  authority  to  take  it,  befor*  the  tCMrt 
could  find  time  to  carry  hi*  piwWi 
away.  The  neceatity  of  the  hw  is  *W 
fore  pn^rtioDcd  to  dw  po««i^  ofAi 
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Bvt  sappose  the  resistance  of  the  colo- 
to  have  arrived  at  the  point  which 
Mr.  Canning  styles  *'  confirmed  contu- 
^  iiiaey9"and  that  the  time  is  come  for  the 
applicatioo  of  the  means  recommended  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith—*'  fear  or  force*."    Ac- 
eoiding  to  Mr<  Canning  there   are  two 
methods   of  applying   **  fear   or    force" 
—the  one  by  fiscal,  the  other,  by  military 
Uperations.     Fiscal  vexations  are  of  vari- 
Otts  kinds.     The  ports  or  harbours  might 
bb  removed  from  such  towns  as  should 
tadnbit  marked  opposition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Boston  Port  bill,  before  the  American 
imt;  bat  as  such  a  measure  would  be 
piainly  inapplicable  to  the  small  islands, 
and  to  such  of  the  large  ones  as  have  not 
m  aecimd  port,  we  conceive  that  it  could 
Mtbe  executed  with  any  general  efiect. — 
Tk  Government  at  home  might  lower  the 
on  East  India  sugar,  or  impose  a 
duty  on  West  India  exports  or  im- 
If  the  reader  will  refer  to  our  last 
a  volume  on  the  subject  of  East  India 
',  he  will  find  that  the  mischief  appre- 
by  the  West  Indians  from  dimi- 
riMniig  the  duty  on  that  article,  is  alto- 
gjttlier  nnfonnded-j- ;  West  India    sugar 
Mng  able  to    compete   in   the    foreign 
Mvket  with  that  of  the  East  Indies,  with 
Ae  trifling  aid  of  a  bounty  of  3s.  per  cwt.  on 
Itm  transit  through  this  country.     But  even 
the  supposition  that  the  lowering  of 
doties  would  be  mischievous  to  the 
^i^eat  Indians,  it  would  be  undeserved  by 
■Bch  of  the  colonies  as  would  submit,  (as 
■D  the  smaller  ones  must  do  immediafely,) 
m  tiie  event  of  an  ultimate  resort  to  force. 
The  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  the  ex- 
port of  West  India  produce,  would  ouly  be 
riAidikvous  to  the  planters  in  proportion 
■i 'k  would  lessen  the  quantity  sold;  but 
ttoetly  as  that  efiect  should  ensue,   the 
OMMomers  at  home  would  be  mulcted  by 
a'ffise  in  price  on  West  India  commodities ; 
lo  which  must  be  added  the  decrease  in 
Ifce  production  of  those  commodities,  cot- 
provisions,  and  the  like,  for  which 
West  India  produce  is  exchanged, 
would  fall  as  heavily  upon  the 
country  as  upon  the  colonies. — The 
of  a  duty  on  articles  imported  into 
West  Indies,  would  depend   on  its 
nt    if  it  were  not  heavy,  the  con- 
— ptMm  might  go  on  as  at  present ;  but 
if  too  heavy,  it  would  be  lessened  exactly 
M  proportion    to    the   heaviness;    if   it 


*  JmU^  p.  eo. 
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amounted  to  a  prohibition,  it  would,  of 
course^  cease  altogether.     The  moment  a 
decrease  of  consumption  should  begin,  a 
diminution  in  West  India  produce  would 
commence.     The  infliction  on  the  West 
Indians  would  be  much  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  imposing  a  duty  on  West  India 
exports.     The  planters  would  go  without 
our  commodities,  and  give  us  less  sugar 
and  coffee ;  and  this  country  would  pro- 
duce less  cottons  and  provisions,  and  pay 
dearer  for  sugar  and  coffee,  or  go  without 
them.      The   planters  might  follow  the 
foolish  example  of  other  countries,  and 
revenge  tliemselves  by  an  independent  duty 
of  their  own ;  in  that  case,  both  parties 
would  be  worse  off*  than  before.     Before 
the  home  Government  ventures  to  vex  the 
planters  with  duties,  it  must  ascertain  with 
what    portion   of   good-will    the   mother 
country  will  lay  the  rod  on  its  own  back. 
The   abolitionists    have  had  for  a  little 
while  anti-saccharine  and  anti-sugar  socie- 
ties;  but  as  they  did  not  succeed  any 
more  than  the  anti-beef  and  mutton  associ- 
ations, projected  by  the  late  Mr.  Ritson 
against  graziers  and  butchers,  we  should 
infer  that  the  main  body  of  sugar  con- 
sumers would    be    altogether    recusant. 
Neither  would  the  decrease  in  the  revenue 
be  a  consideration  entirely  to  be  rejected. 
Lastly  comes  the  resort  to  military  force. 
If  the  Government  withdrew  its  troops, 
the  slaves  would  put  an  end  to  the  subject, 
after  the  example  of  the  Haytians.     The 
military  force,  therefore,  must  remain  at 
all  events.     But  as  the  troops  already  in  the 
colonies  are  now  barely  sufficient  to  inti- 
midate the  slaves,  an  additional  force  must 
be  sent  over  to  intimidate  their  masters. 
The  success  of  such  a  step  in  the  smaller 
islands,  in  every  respect,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  certain.   But  it  would  be  a  hazard- 
ous assertion  to  say  that  the  effect  on  the 
tranquillity  of  the  slaves   in  the   larger 
colonies,  would    not  be   serious   in  the 
highest  degree.     If  it  ended  in  actual  con- 
flict, their  rising  must  be  looked  upon  as 
inevitable.     And  such  are  the  extraordi- 
nary facilities  for  negro  operations,  pre- 
sented in  the  interior  both  of  Jamaica  and 
Demerara  * — such,  too,  is  the  fatal  effect 
of  the  climate  upon  European   soldiers, 
especially  whilst  in  campaign,  that  no  man 
can  say  when,  or  at  what  cost  of  life  and 


♦  See  the  accounts  of  the  two  Maroon  wars  in 
Jamaica,  contained  in  Bryan  Edwardt  work, 
and  Captain  Stedman*s  Expedition  to  Surinam. 
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BW  ol>ject8  in  themselves ;  the 
duck  they  have  been,  and  are 
9,  Accomplished ;  and  the  loss 
m  already  incurred, 
tlamenty  we  believe,  is  about 

miles  long  by  twenty  broad ; 
er  than  Middlesex.  Its  popu- 
•resent,  and  we  are  not  aware 

ever  much  larger,  consists  of 
i  settlers,  a  few  white  troops, 
lolattoes,  and  about  16,000 
consisting  of  slaves  captured 
raders,  maroons  from  Jamaica, 
n  Nova  Scotia,   and    soldiers 

finom  the  West  India  regi- 
f  a  colony  of  this  kind,  facili- 
m  thought^  would  be  afforded 
g,  exhorting,  and  influencing 
eaUng  nations  of  the  interior, 
I  dieir  traffic  in  slaves.  By  the 
ig  nations  are  meant  the  na* 
dddle  Africa,  consisting  of  we 

how  many  millions,  and  dwel* 
ef  thom,  at  unknown  distances, 
in  trade,  however,  beyond  that 

was  entirely  confined  to  the 
a  little  timber,  gold-dust,  and 
nst  beads  and  trinkets :  but  as 
leither  possessed  these,  nor  any 
le  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their 
conld  have  got  rid  of  them  if  they 
legitimate  commerce  was  not 
npplant  the  slave  trade. 
t  also  have  been  doubted,  how 
mple  of  a  few  thousand  negroes, 
twenty  different  tongues,  and 
tly,  not  likely  to  carry  on  very 
nmnnicatioiis  with  the  interior, 
er  have  been  followed  or  un- 

or  even  if  it  could  have 
^rstood,  how  far  it  would  have 
wed,  seeing  that  the  black  set- 
almost  entirely  supported  by 
nds,  and  their  capital  provided 
ile  the  nations  to  be  reclaimed 
ch  advantage.  With  respect  to 
ning  objects  of  the  settlement, 
tyment  of  free  black  labourers 
nple  to  the  West  India  planters, 
instruction  of  the  surrounding 
>agfa  has  been  said  already, 
lat  are  the  actual  results  of  the 
one  project?  It  is  a  notorious 
notwithstanding  the  abolition  of 
trade  by  Englimd,  the  Nether- 
i  United  States,  and  all  the  new 

America,  except  Brazil,  that 
ic  is  carried  on  to  an  extent 
sled  at  any  former  period* 


'*  On  the  whole,*'  says  the  tweatletfa  Report 
of  the  African  Institution  (which  strenooasly 
■iipporti  the  Bettlemeot),  '*  it  appears  that  the 
tlsve  trade  has  increased  during  the  last  yearj 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  prises 
tahen,  it  cootinuei  to  rage  with  unabated  twy ; 
and  that  the  coast,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British  setilemenis  and  their  immediate  nei|;h- 
bonrhoods,  is  in  a  worse  condition  tl^in  it  has 
been  for  years  past;  that  the  Spaniards  and 
Bratilians  carry  their  profligacy  as  far  as  ever ; 
whilst  the  French  have  become  the  slave-car- 
riers of  the  Antilles.'* 

It  is  equally  notorious  that,  owing  to 
the  employment  of  the  means  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  (means, 
to  which  this  colony  is  subservient,)  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  the  middle  pas- 
sage arc,  if  possible,  even  greater  now, 
thao  they  were  before  the  abolition,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  colony.  The  influr 
ence  of  example,  therefore,  is  wholly  lost 
upon  the  slave-trading  tribes. 

The  next  question  is,  the  introduction  of 
the  arts  of  Europe,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
agpriculture. — First,  as  to  cultivation.  It  is ' 
primarily  important  to  prove  that  the  free 
negro  will  bestow  for  hire  the  same  labour 
as  the  planter  extorts  from  the  slave; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  will  cultivate  sugar 
and  other  West  India  produce.  The  ex<» 
ports  of  this  colony  consist  of  the  followw 
ing  articles 

African  teak  timber. 

Camwood. 

Palm  oil. 

Elephants*  teeth  and  scrivelloea. 

Gold  dost 

Rice, 

Bees' wax. 

Gum  copal. 

African  fruit. 

Arrow  root. 

Guinea  pepper. 

Shingles. 

Mats. 

Guinea  corn. 

Malagetta  pepper. 

Of  these  articles  only .  one  is  prodneed 
in  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  in  limited 
quantities.  In  1826,  the  following  artkles 
of  West  India  produce  were  imported 

into  the  colony,  viz. : — 

cwts.     qra.  lbs. 
Sugar....  3013    3     13 
rails. 

Rtan    136,000 

But  the  produce  of  the  settlement  is 
not  only  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  and,  by  conseqneilce. 
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.  which  is  produced  by  speculation,  gene- 
rally to  a  certain  degree  extends  itself 
,to  those  countries  with  which  our 
principal  commercial  transactions  take 
place*;  and  the  exchanges,  therefore, 
.•^ill  turn  against  us,  and  drive  out  gold, 
not  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  de- 
preciation of  our  currency,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the 
foreign  depreciation  and  our  own.  Con- 
formably U>  this,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  rise  of  prices  during  the  speculative 
period  of  1824-25  was  so  great,  as 
to  indicate  an  increase  of  the  currency 
srach  above  what  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  drive  out  the  excess,  if  the  cur- 
.  rencies  of  other  countries  had  not  been 
simultaneously  increased ;  and  although 
gold  was  at  that  very  time  flowing  out 
lit  a  most  rapid  rate,  prices  continued 
for  many  months  at  the  same  elevated 
range. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
our  currency,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  liable,  in  speculative  periods,  to  a 
fluctuation  in  value,  of  the  nature  of  a 
depreciation. 

What,  however,  may  be  maintained, 
and  what  we  are  prepared  to  shew,  is, 
thut  to  this  depreciation  a  paper  currency 
is  not  more  subject  than  a  metallic  would 
be,  if  co-existent  with  so  extended  a  sys- 
tem of  commercial  credit  as  exists  in 
this  country :  that  every  country  in 
which  an  extended  system  of  credit 
exists,  is  liable  to  a  depreciation  of  its 
currency  in  periods  of  speculation ;  and 
that  the  only  effect  of  suppressing  the 
country  banks,  would  be,  to  cause  the 
same  depreciation  to  take  place  by  means 
of  credits  of  a  far  more  objectionable 
•description. 

When  it  is  supposed  that  pa^ier-money 
i»  the  cause  of  thnt  depreciation  of  the 
currency  which  commonly  takes  place 
during  periods  of  speculation,  that  pro- 
perty is  overlooked,  which  speculation 


^  The  increased  orders  which  our  merchants 

Send  abroad  in  a  period  of  over-trading,  reduce 

fke  atoclit  on  hand  in  tlie  warehouKes  of  the 

fiirrign  dealent,  and  give  rise  to  anticipations 

of  deficiency  in  the  supply.     Anticipated  deti- 

cirncy  Is  the  most  frequent  of  ail  causes  of 

fpeculatioo:    and  tlie  speculative  spirit  thus 

iprcads  to  foreign  countries.    There,  as  here,  it 

leads  (o  an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium, 

by  an  eztrnded  use  of  private  paper  and  credit ; 

AM  of  course  sinks  tfaie  value  of  the  currency, 

though  rarely  to  so  low  a  level  as  ours,  because 

the  derivative  speculation  rarely  equals    the 

^ginal  one  hi  extent. 


possesses,  of  creating  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  itself  carried  on. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  persons 
unacqu^iinted  with  business,  and  who 
have  paid  no  particular  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  the  whole  of  the  currency 
of  this  country  consists  either  of  coin,  or 
of  bank  notes  of  some  description,  issued 
either  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by 
country  banks ;  and  that  the  currency 
can  be  depreciated  only  by  an  undue 
increase  of  one  or  other  of  these  media. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 

A  large  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  commercial  country  con- 
sists of  mercantile  bills  of  exchange. 
And  the  functions  of  currency  are  dis- 
charged, and  the  need  of  currency  super- 
seded, to  a  very  great  extent,  by  mere 
credit. 

In  what  manner  bills  of  exchange 
perform  the  functions  of  currency,  is 
shewn  in  the  following  passage,  from  u 
work  which  has  contributed  more  than 
almost  any  other  to  the  diffusion  of  sound 
principles  on  the  subject  of  currency  : — 

*'  Let  us  imagine  a  fanner  In  the  country  to 
discharge  a  debt  of  101.  to  his  neighbouring 
grocer,  by  giving  to  him  a  bill  for  that  sam, 
drawn  on  his  corn-factor  in  Loadoo  for  grain 
sold  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  grocer  to  trans- 
mit the  bill,  he  having  previously  indorsed  It,  to 
a  neighbouring  sugar-baker,  in  discharge  of  a 
like  debt;  and  the  su;car-baker  toaend  it,  when 
again  indorsed,  to  a  West  India  merchant  in  an 
out-port,  and  the  West  Indin merchant  to  deliver 
it  to  his  country  banker,  who  also  indorses  it, 
and  sends  it  into  further  circolation.  The  bill, 
in  this  case,  will  have  effected  five  payments, 
exactly  as  if  it  were  a  101.  note  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand.  It  will,  however,  have 
circulated  in  con'iequence  chiefly  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  by  each  receiver  of  it  in  the  last 
indorse r,  his  own  correspondent  in  trade ; 
whereas,  the  circulation  of  a  bank  note  is  owing 
rather  to  the  circumstance  of  the  name  of  the 
issuer  being  so  well  known  as  to  give  to  it  an 
universal  credit.  A  multitude  of  bills  pasa 
between  trader  and  trader  in  the  conntry  in  the 
manner  nhich  has  been  described;  and  they 
evidently  form,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom*." 

It  is  evident  that  if  our  currency  is 
capable  of  being  depreciated  by  an 
increase  of  that  portion  of  it  which  con- 
sists of  bankers*  paper,  it  is  no  less  capa- 
ble of  being  depreciated  by  an  increase 
of  that  portion  which  consists  of  titer- 
cantiU  paper. 

Independently  of  the  direct  substitute 


*  Thornton  on  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great 
Britain,  p.  40. 
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seqiiently  fall  to  a  much  lower  level 
than  that  from  which  they  previously 
rose. 

All  that  fluctuation,  therefore,  in  the 
nilue  of  the  currency,  which  takes  place  ! 
in  periods  of  speculation,  may  thus  take  ; 
place  without  the  intervention  of  bankers* 
notes,  by  mercantile  paper  and  credit 
aloile. 

In  case  it  should  be  objected,  that,  if 
bcmkers'  notes  were  abolished,  at  least 
ttat  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  circu- 
lating medium  would  be  prevented, 
which  takes  place  by  the  increased  issues 
of  the  country  banKs  ; — we  will  now 
shew,  first,  that  if  all  bankers*  notes 
were  this  day  abolished,  their  place 
would  be  filled  by  an  equal  amount  of 
mercantile  paper  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  in 
periods  of  speculation,  the  same  addition 
to  the  currency,  which  is  now  made  by 
bankers'  paper,  mercantile  |)aper,  and 
mere  credit,  taken  together,  would  be 
made  by  the  two  latter  media  alone. 

To  the  first  of  these  propositions 
we '  have  the  evidence  of  reasoning, 
and  the  evidence  of  fact ;  both  of  them 
of  the  most  conclusive  kind. 

Country  notes  are  issued  in  loans 
njade  by  the  country  bankers  to  their 
customers.  Loans  would  still  be  wanted 
by  their  customers  if  country  notes  were 
no  more :  and  the  country  bankers  would 
•till  be  the  persons  applied  to,  in  order 
to  furnish  them.  If  they  furnished  these 
loans  in  specie,  they  would  be  obliged 
not  only  to  go  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
specie  from  London,  but  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  procuring  the  s])ecie  itself. 
They  would,  therefore,  prefer  to  make 
the  required  advances  by  granting  bills 
upon  their  agents  in  London,  which 
bills  being  sent  to  London  when  du3. 
Would  be  exchanged  without  the  inter- 
Tcotion  of  money,  by  the  operations  of 
the  clearing-house. 

Accordingly,  in  Lancashire,  where 
there  are  no  local  banks  of  circulation, 
bills  on  London,  drawn  by  the  bankers 
ct  that  county  on  their  correspondents. 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  -,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  evidence  takeji 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Scotch 
aad  Irish  currency  in  the  hist  session : — 

J9kn  GUtdatome,  Esq.  M.P.— *'  Wc  lell  our 
|Bodi,  not  for  pa3fnentii  in  cniih,  such  as  are 
■■al  in  other  ploces,  but  generally  at  credits 
fram  tMi  days  to  tliree  months,  to  be  then  paid 
for  io  kilU  en  London  at  two  or  thrve  montbt* 


date:    these  bills  tve  jxry  to  miT  Sadtert,  antf- 
rec€iv€  from  tkem  bills  or  cash,  when  we  hmjtb 
occasion  for  eitlier  to  malLO  oir  pa>nenti."— r. 
P.  216. 

Again  :  **  Wc  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
large  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  i 
these  are  generally   used  for  the  payment  §f 
duiiesj  and  also  for  the  purposes  of  remittance  f 

but  THE  GREAT    MASS   OF    OUR   CIBCULATION  It. 

IV  niLLS  OF  EXCHANGE ;  soTercigus  and  smaller 
bank  notes  are  only  required  for  tuch  object! 
as  ekargea  of  merchandize^  with  duiiet^  frdghia^ 
and  otiMr  items*  I  believe  the  circulation  in 
b:IU  of  exchange  is  of  great  mngoitude ;  the 
circulation  of  bank  notes  limited.'*-— P.  V19. 

Ijfwit  Loyd,  Esq.  says,  that  before  the  ootei 
of  certain  banks  io  neighbouring  couotlea  found 
their  way  into  Lancashire,  the  currency  con- 

Bi»(cd    cf  *'  MINE    PART:*    BILLS  OF    EXCBANGE^ 

AND  THE  TENTH  PART  GOLO  and  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  bills  of 
exchange  boro  a  elill  greater  proportion. 

*^  The  money  (be  was  asked)  which  you  hup- 
pose  the  manufacturer  draws  fomw^es,  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  paying  in  gold  or  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  ? — Yes,  no  are  wholly. 

*^  If  he  draws  upon  his  deposit  acconnt,  and 
it  is  supposed  not  to  be  for  wages,  how  do  you 
make  payment  upon  that  account  ? — It  is 
generally  made  in  bills  of  exchange  dravou  on 
London^  but  wc  accommodate  his  wishes  as 
much  as  we  cmi. 

'*  Some  of  those  bills  of  eichange  are  draws 
from  one  part  of  Jjancabhiro  on  another,  are 
ihcy  not  ? — The  bills  of  exchange  called  for  by 
a  manufacturer  in  such  a  case  as  that  pnt»  are  ' 
mostly  drawn  in  Manchester  in  his  fsvuur,  and: 
he  uses  them  as  he  likes. 

**"  Supposing  a  manufacturer  in  Manchester 
were  to  have  u  depuyit  account  with  you,  and 
to  mnke  repeated  demands  for  gold  beyond  what 
you  thuught  necessary  for  the  payment  ofnaagts^ 
uhat  Mould  be  your  conduct? — Wa  should 
say  that  u  e  could  not  supply  him.  There  is  an 
understanding  between  the  manufaciurer  and 
the  banker:  the  manufacturer  is  to  be  supplied 
wifh  what  his  wages  require;  but  the  ordinary 
demands  of  business  beyond  wages  are  usually  paid 
in  bills  of  exchange;  and  if  he  did  not  confurm 
Io  that  prai'tici*,  we  should  complain,  and  object 
fo  his  manner  of  conducting  his  account, 

**  Do  those  bills  of  exchange  circulate  from 
hand  to  hand  in  Manchester?  Yes;  when  a 
bill  is  drawn  in  favour  of  a  manufacturer,  he 
endorses  it  usually  to  the  person  to  w  hom  he 
pays  it,  and  the  |.erson  to  whom  he  pays  it  pays 
it  again  to  another,  and  it  goes  on  often  till  it  is 
covered  with  endorsements, 

**  So  that  in  fact  it  forma  a  part  of  the  circu- 
lating  medium  ? — Thk  principal  part. 

**  Have  you  not  seen  bills  of  exchange  of 
that  nature,  for  the  vnlue  of  101.  with  fiJUy  or 
si jrty  names  upon  them  f — Yes;  with  twice  that 
number.  I  have  seen  slips  of  paper  atlacheil  to 
a  bill  as  long  as  a  ^heet  of  paper  could  go,  and 
when  that  was  filled,  another  attached  to  that.*' 
Again:  **  Do  30U  know  any  system  adopted 
in  Lancashire,  frf>m  which  there  arises  a  check 
upon  the  quantity  of  those  bills  of  exchange 
iliat  may  be  isiued  ? — The  chock  upon  them  is 
their  convertibility  into  Bank  of  England  notes; 
that  is,  the  facility  with  which  they  are  dis- 
counted in  the  London  market. 

''  That  is  the  only  check,  is  ii  not  ?— Yes  it 
is."    P.  899 
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tbe  anxiety  of  a  dealer  to  get  out 
lit  goods. 

'I'fitappofling  even  that  it  were  found 
iAapoesible  to  pay  wages  and  perform 
Ijie  smaller  retail  purchases  with  bills, 
(tiKNigh  why  small  bills  should  not  answer 
99: -well  as  small  notes,  we  are  unable  to 
^ime) }  it  is  not  usually  in  paying  wages, 
4irV In  I  performing  small  purchases,  that 
4ll«  speculator  lays  out  the  money  which 
^itr  borrows  to  carry  on  his  speculations. 
J^mA  if  one  of  the  remote  consequences 
ml^ithe  speculation  be  the  employment 
qC  additional  men  by  the  manufacturers, 
tlM  absence  of  small  notes  would  oppose 
material  obstacle  to  this,  since  the 
quantity  of  gold  might  easily 
illd  spared  from  the  retail  transactions,  by 
0n  extended  use  of  bills  in  the  latter  ;  a 
fCbange  which,  in  a  period  of  confidence^ 
would  be  unattended  with  difhculty. 
.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  in  periods 
■fif  speculation,  the  addition  to  the  circu- 
dsling  medium  and  the  depreciation  of 
.jIlB  Takie^  are  no  greater  with  a  local 
.bulk  paper  than  without  if^. 

-.n*"     • — ■ 

..-#  It  May  poMibly  be  contended,  that  ao  ad- 
4itiPD  to  the  number  of  bank  notes  depreciates 
tte  cmrency  someHrbat  more  than  an  addition 
•if  eqaal  amount  to  that  part  of  the  circulating 
■ndlum  which  consists  of  bills;  because  paper 
wlucb  bean  interest,  does  not  in  general  pass 

r  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  as  paper  which 
wholly  unproductive   in  the  hands  of   the 

^%wiirr.  Thb  is  in  some  measure  true.  When 
h  Mil  of  exchange  comes  into  thu  hands  of  a 

■y»nw  oot  in  business,  or  whose  business  at 
4lSt  time  happens  to  be  slack,  he  generally 
Keeps  it  till  it  becomes  due,  having  no  particu- 

-  Ikr  Mbtive  to  make  purchases  with  it,  and  being 

svell  aitisaed  that  so  much  of  his  capital  should 

fte  yM^iog  interest  without  trouble  to  himself. 
'^1  the  bills  drawn  for  the  purposes  of  specu- 
Istioii  are  drawn  in  order  to  make  purchases ; 
tmA  paw  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers  in  those 

Miiticlet  which  are  the  obj''Cts  of  speculation. 

^Witb  tbem,  of  course,  business  is  verv  brisk, 
nd  chey  are  very  active  in  extending  iL  Far 
lioai  keeping  a  bill  in  their  hands  for  the  sake 

-Itf  ibe  interest  at  such  a  period,  they  are  more 

JUm1««  besides  paying  away  the  bills  they 
,g»cu%e,  to  draw  additional  bills  of  their  own, 
f^  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  available 

~*d^)Ual. 

'<•"  Wv  have   the  important    testimony  of   Mr. 

l^tafci  to  the  fact,  that  ^^  a  great  briskness  in 

iff^  general  circulation,  a  rai*idity  in  the  inter- 
dhaage  between  goods  and  m«>ncy,  or  credit,*' 

■^ll  ••an    invariable  attendant    on    speculative 

t^pertods.** — TooKE  on   High  and  Low   Prices, 

■  lad.  edit.  p.  73. 

^^.  3ot  even  if  it  were  true,  that  an  addition  to 

dhat  part   of  the  currency  which  consists  of 

'^ftif    produced  a  less    depreciation  than  is 

'  "^l^idaced  by  an  equal  addition  to   that  part 

.4fll -which  couststs  of  notes,  there  is  a  coun- 

.IvbalanciDg  circumstance.     The   amount  of 


Metallic  money«  therefor^  haa  no 
advantage  over  paper  in  periods  of  apcy 
culation.  But  paper  money  has  an 
immense  advanta^  over  metallic  in  the 
revulsion  which  follows. 

During  a  commercial  crisis,  credit 
almost  entirely  ceases.  None  but  the 
very  best  bills,  and  of  the  short- 
est dates,  will  pass  current  in  the 
market;  and  for  all  other  payments, 
ready-money  must  be  provided.  Those 
who  have  it,  are  unwilling  to  let  it  out 
of  their  hands  3  knowing  that  nobody 
who  has  demands  upon  them,  will  re- 
ceive payment  in  any  other  medium. 
They  therefore  postpone  all  ready-money 
purchases.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment 
when  money  and  nothing  else  will  be 
received  in  purchases,  scarcely  any 
money  is  offered  ;  its  purchasing  power 
consequently  is  prodigiously  increased, 
prices  fall  ruinously  low,  and  insolven- 
cies are  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  be- 
yond what  the  mere  destruction  of  the 
paper  of  the  original  insolvents  could 
have  produced.  Now  then,  if  a  supply 
of  paper,  of  undoubted  security,  can 
be  poured  into  the  market,  sufficient 
to  compensate  the  undue  contraction 
of  the  currency,  all  this  unnecessary 
evil  is  obviated.  But  if  not,  it  must 
wait  the  tardy  process  of  importing 
bullion  from  abroad  :  which,  after  all, 
may  perhaps  be  hoarded  as  fast  as  it 
comes  in. 

If  the  distress  of  last  winter  was  what 
it  was,  notwithstanding  the  issue  of 
several  additional  millions  of  Bank  of 
England  notes ;  what  might  it.  not  have 
been  if  the  enormous  contraction,  natu- 
ral at  such  a  crisis,  had  been  suffered  to 
continue  r 

We  have  now,  we  hope,  fully  an- 
swered the  second  great  proposition 
of  our  antagonists. 

3.  Rate  of  Interest. — The  third  pro- 
position is.  That  when  the  paper  cur- 
rency is  suddenly  increased,  a  fall  takes 
place  in  the  rate  of  interest,  which, 
by  diminishing  the  incomes  of  the 
owners  of  small  capitals,  drives  them  to 


bills  in  rirculatiun  may  be  more  easily  mul- 
tiplied iban  the  amount  of  notes.  Every  oi\9 
who  passes  a  bill  affixes  his  own  indorsement  to 
it.  Tho  sernrity  of  e^ery  bill  thus  becomes 
greater  than  that  of  most  of  tho  notes,  and  it 
consequently  will  be  accepted  with  loss  diffi- 
culty. 
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engage  in  hazardous  speculations ;  and 
that  this  actually  happened  during  the 
last  three  years. 

The  first  position  which  we  think  it 
necessary  to  lay  down,  is  one  which, 
we  presume,  will  be  called  theoretical; 
not  because  it  is  a  theory,  for  that  is  a 


is  meant  the  rate  of  interast:  grat 
facility  in  obtaining  loans  is  called  plenty 
of  money  5  great  difficulty  in  olitauuig 
them,  iB  odled  scarcity  of  money. 

This  equivoque  would,  it  ndght  be 
thought,  be  too  obvious  a  one.  to  lis- 
pose  even  upon  the  most  f moraiit ;  aor 


character  common  to  all  gtmeral  prin-  i  do  we  believe  that  it  would  iin|»Me«p6B 
ciples,  but  because  it  differs  from  the    any  body  except    the  pracHad  mm; 


theory  of  those  who  arrogate  to  them 
selves  the  exclusive  appellation  of  prac- 
tical  men.  The  practical  men  generally 
imagine,  that  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium.  Our  proposition  is,  that 
it  depends  upon  no  such  thing;  but 
purely  upon  the  competition  between 
the  lenders  and  the  borrowers ;  and  can 
be  affected  by  no  circumstance  which 
does  not  influence  either  the  amount 
applied  for  by  borrowers,  or  the  amount 
offered  by  lenders. 

This  surely  is  almost  as  obvious  of 
itself,  as  any  illustration  can  make  it. 
If,  in  one  night,  every  piece  of  money  in 
the  country,  of  whatever  denomination, 
were  doubled,  whereby  all  prices  would 
be  doubled,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  reduced  one-half;  can  any  per- 
son suppose  that  the  rate  of  interest 
would  be  lowered  ?  True  it  is,  that  all 
who  lent  money  would  have  twice  as 
much  to  lend ;  but  as  it  would  now  re- 
quire twice  as  much  to  perform  any  pur- 
chase, all  who  borrowed  money  would 
now  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  twice 
aj«  much.  The  lenders  and  the  borrowers 
would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other,  and  the  rate  of  interest  would 
remain  unchanged. 

This  error,  which  consists  in  suppos- 
ing, that  the  quantity  of  the  currency 
regulates  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  many  ernirs  constantly  committed 
by  mere  men  of  business,  when  they 
xneddle  with  general  reasoning,  arises 
from  that  frequent  source  of  incorrect 
inference,  ambiguous  language.  The 
wordmoney  is  used  in  two  significations. 
In  its  common  signification,  money 
0ieans  money;  currency;  the  circulat- 
ing medium  :  the  quantity  of  money 
means  the  quantity  of  currency;  the 
value  of  money  means  its  purchasing 
power.  In  the  language  of  commerce, 
on  the  contrary,  money  means  money 
lent,  or  rather  money  offered  to  be  lent. 
The  market  for  loans  is  called  the 
money-market;  by  the  value  of  money. 


who,  because  they  know  better  tiai 
other  people  a  sort  of  facts  wfaich  an 
not  to  the  piurposc,  think  themsclfa 
entitled  to  remain  in  perfect  ignonnce 
of  nil  those  which  are.  No  other  ebs 
of  persons  could  have  ima^ned,  because 
currency  and  loans  happened  to  becalkd 
by  the  same  name,  that  an  abundance  of 
the  one  imported  an  abundiince  of  the 
other.  The  practical  men,  hovefer, 
imagine  that  it  does. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  ia- 
telligent  class  of  reasoners,  who,  aOow* 
iag  that  it  is  an  increase  of  loans,  ni 
not  an  increase  of  the  currency,  wkick 
operates  to  depress  the  rate  of  iaterert, 
affirm,  however,  that  from  the  inanBcr 
in  which  our  paper  currency  is  istoed, 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  Umih^ 
an  increase  of  the  paper  corrency 
almost  necessarily  imports  an  incretfe 
of  loans.  It  is  upon  this  ground,  tbat 
they  ascribe  to  the  paper  currency,  the 
speculations  of  the  last  three  ycsi. 
Before  the  speculations  began,  there  hid 
been,  they  contend,  a  gpreatly  inercucd 
issue  of  paper,  the  whole  of  it  in  the 
way  of  discounts  or  other  advances,  hy 
the  country  banks.  This  lowered  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  by  reducing'  the 
incomes  of  those  who  lived  by  the 
interest  of  their  capital,  drove  them  iats 
all  sorts  of  hazardous  speculatimtt  Aa 
increase  of  issues  by  the  Bank  of  Es^ 
land  afterwards  took  place,  and  itiH  fiv- 
ther  heightened  the  evil. 

This  opinion,  though  less  absoid  it 
principle  than  the  foregoing^  importi 
a  misapprehension  of  the  actual  frelfr 

Allowing  that  an  increase  of  Icodert 
tends  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  it  vS 
not  certainly  be  contended  that  <f«f| 
increase  of  lenders  has  this  effect  It  ii 
only  when  an  increase  of  lenders  tdut 
place,  unacompanied  hy  a  iorretpuJ^ 
ing  incrtast  of  borrowers,  that  it  jn: 
duces  a  &11  in  the  rate  of  interesL  If 
an  addition  be  made  to  the  loans,  co» 
cidently  with  an  equal  addition  to  (he 
demand  for  them, — much  more,  if  the 
former  addition  is  called  forth  b?,aiidii 
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noney  at   auy  sacrifice   to  avoid    it. 
When  many  persons  are  placed  simuka- 
•neously  in  this  situation,  it  may  be  sup- 
,  posed  for  what  an  extraordinary  amount, 
beyond  the  usual  quantity  of  loans,  a  de* 
mand  is  produced.    But  the  same  cause 
which  produces  this  desire  to  borrow, 
produces  at  the  same  time  a-  disinclina- 
tion to  lend :  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
little  confidence  which  at  such  a  period 
Is  likely  to  be  felt  in  the  solvency  of  the 
Iborrower ;  but  because  the  fall  in  the 
public  securities,  and  in  the  prices  of 
goods,  occasioned  by  the  same  attempts 
to  raise  money  immediately,  enables  bim 
who  has  fiinds  at  his  command,  to  invest 
them  at  a  profit  greatlv  exceeding  the 
legal  rate  of  interest.     Who  would  lend 
to  a  merchant  at  five  per  cent,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  all  by  his  insolvency,  when 
by  buying  into  the  three  per  cents  at  75, 
be  can  obtain  immediately  four  per  cent 
iqpon  his  money ;  and  by  selling  out  a 
year  afterwards,  when  they  have  risen  to 
B9i,  realize  a  profit  of  about  ten  per  cent 
more,  independently  of  the  dividends 
accmmg  in   the  intermediate  period, 
aoumntmg  in  all  to  a  gain  of  fourteen 
per  cent  in  one  year  ?     The  same  per- 
sons might  perhaps  be  willing,  if  they 
were  permitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
nediate  gain,  to  discount  at  short  dates, 
9t  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent. 
Thus,  by  not  being  permitted  to  borrow 
noney  lor  a  few  wedrs,  at  two  or  three 
per  cent  above  the  legal  rate,    many 
merchants  have  no  doubt  been  ruined  -, 
while  a  fiir  greater  number,  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  means  of  con- 
tJDiiing  their  payments   by  the   most 
enormous  sacrifices  in  other  ways.    For 
bere  the  absurdity  of  the  usury  laws 
sbioes  out  in  the  most  glaring  colours. 
The  laws  which  prevent  money   from 
bang  raised  by  borrowing,  cannot  pre- 
vent it  from  being  raised  by  forced  sales 
of  stock,  or  forced  sales  of  goods.    The 
ssme  stagnation  which  renders  it  so  dif- 
ficolt  to  borrow  money,  renders  it  still 
more  difficult  to  dispose  of  goods,  ex- 
cept   at    ruinously    low    prices.     Mr. 
Tooke  *,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  cur- 
Kncy>  states,  that  to  his  knowledge, 
during  the  late  crisis,  extensive  sales 
were  made  of  stock,  at  a  loss  of  twenty 
«K.  tbirty  per  cent ;  and  of  goods  for  im- 
mediate money,at  a  still  greater  sacrifice. 
Mr.  John  Smith  f  "  knew  an  instance 
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^  in  which,  for  avery  large  sum,  no  less 
**  than  from  74  to  76  per  cent  had  been 
paid.  This,  of  course,  had  been  done 
by  a  bargain  in  selling  out  stock  for 
money."  And  Sir  Henry  PameU  * 
stated,  that  ^  a  banker  had  told  him  that 
instances  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
in  which,"  by  forced  sales  of  goods, 
a  loss  of  90  per  cent  had  been  in* 
''  curred." 

The  opportunity  was  lost  of  ridding  the 
country  of  the  nuisance  of  these  laws, 
which,  nugatory  in  periods  of  prosperity, 
exist  exclusively  to  the  effect  of  ag- 
gravating the  pressure  of  commercial 
distress. 

The  list  of  palliatives  which  might 
have  been  adopted,  is  far  too  long  for 
enumeration.  We  must,  however,  add 
one  more,  which  we  hold  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  notes  of  the 
country  banks  ought  to  have  been  made 
payable  in  Bank  of  England  notes  only, 
and  not  in  gold.  It  is  evident  that  so 
long  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  solvent, 
the  security  of  its  notes  is  equal  to  that 
of  gold.  By  rendering  them  a  legal 
tender  in  exchange  for  country  notes, 
not  only  would  the  nation  be  spared  the 
expence  of  keepiuK  a  reserve  of  ^old  in 
every  country  bank,  but  the  evib  of  a 
panic  would  be  greatly  mitigated.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  great  cause  of  the 
foilure  of  so  many  London  bankers  in 
December  1826,  was  the  immense  drain 
upon  them  for  specie  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  country  correspondents. 
The  same  demands  produced  that  drain 
upon  the  bank,  which  so  very  nearly 
produced  a  second  suspension  of  its  pay- 
ments. 

To  the  above  catalogue  of  remedies 
omitted,  may  be  forther  added  tbe  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws;  which,  as  we  have 
shown  in  a  former  place,  are  tbe  cause 
of  the  chief  fluctuations  to  which  our 
currency  is  liable,  and  which,  moreover, 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  ordinary  mer- 
cantile profit,  really  produce  that  ten- 
dency to  hazardous  speculations  which  is 
so  erroneously,  though  so  commonly,  im 
puted  to  the  system  of  our  currency. 

If  tbe  views  ivhich  have  been  promol- 
gated  in  tbe  preceding  pages  be  corrrect, 
it  must  i^pear  that  paHiament,  in  its  at* 
tempts  to  legislate  for  the  corrracy,  and 
for  the  conmiercial  crisis,  has  erred  most 
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of  hte  ioqairiesy  are  foDowed  by  wliat 
^€ci$.  By  this  knowledge,  he  is  taught 
to  look  for  the  effect,  only  when  he  has 
perceived  the  cause :  while  the  empiric,  on 
the  contrary,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
expects  the  effect,  whenever  he  has  ob- 
served that,  once  or  twice,  in  circumstances 
not  obviously  dissimilar,  the  same  event, 
or  something  like  it,  has  occurred. 

The  world  has  produced  many  scien- 
tific physicians,  but  few,  very  few  scientific 
statesmen :  nor  is  there  much  in  the  edu- 
cation or  pursuits  of  our  practical  poli- 
ticians, which  warrants  the  expectation 
that  manv  such  will  arise  in  their  ranks  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

In  the  first  place,  every  scientific  states- 
man must,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  be  self-taught.  In  any  established 
svstem  of  education  he  will  meet  with 
few  helps,  and  many  obstnictions.  He 
to  whose  skill  the  care  of  the  human  body 
is  confided,  finds  every  where  some  pro- 
vision made  for  teaching  him,  in  the  best 
manner  which  the  state  of  science  in 
the  age  and  country  will  allow,  the  causes 
which  determine  the  good  or  ill  condition 
of  the  human  body.  But  he  who  is  des- 
tined to  direct  the  government  of  a  nation, 
finds  nowhere  any  adequate  provision 
fiir  teaching  him  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  ^ood  or  ill  condition  of  the 
polUiral  body.  In  few  countries  do  the 
laws  of  human  thought,  and  human  action, 
the  prini'iples  of  legislation,  government. 
and  political  economy,  form  any  part  of 
the  established  course  of  education.  In 
the  great  public  seminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  liigher  ranks  of  our  country- 
men  in  particular,  not  only  are  these 
branches  of  knowledge  not  tauoflit,  but 
every  thing  that  is  practicable  is  done  to 
keep  the  mind  of  the  student  from  turning 
towards  them;  partly  by  direct  discou- 
ragement, partly  by  holding  out  rewards 
nnd  honours  exclusively  to  pursuits  of  a 
character  diametrically  opposite,  and  the 
mure  trifling  and  unprofitable  the  better  ; 
thus  drawing  off,  by  the  appearance  of 
inlellectual  exercise,  those  active  minds, 
are  ambitious  of  higher  distinctions 
that  of  being  victor  in  a  rowing 
■Mtdi,  or  in  a  horse  race. 

If  the  education  of  our  statesmen  and 
legislators  does  so  little  to  fit  them  tor  their 
bosiness,  their  subsequent  occupations  do 
still  less. 

A  part,  after  they  leave  the  school  or 
the  univer^itv.  enter  into  the  subordinate 
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departments  of  the  public  offices,  and 
serve  their  apprenticeship  to  the  highest 
functions  of  government  by  discharging 
the  lowest.  If  these  have  not  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  political  philosophy,  before  they 
enter  upon  this  career,  they  are  little 
likely  to  acquire  it  amid  the  official 
drudgery  in  which  they  are  from  that  time 
immersed.  It  is  not  in  the  midst  of  such 
occupations  as  these,  that  the  mind  learns 
to  contemplate,  on  an  extended  scale,  the 
operation  of  the  causes  of  national  pros- 
perity and  decline.  Facts,  of  a  certain 
description,  they  may  have  opportunities 
I  of  observing;  statistical  facts,  which  it  is 

>  necessary  that  the  statesman  should  know, 
i  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  physician  should 

>  know  the  constitution  of  his  patient,  but 
which  he  can  learn  as  well,  or  better,  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  as  from  personal 
observation.  But  it  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  expect  that  a  1)rioklayer'H  labourer, 
by  piling  up  bricks,  should  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  as  that  a  clerk  in  an 
office  should  learn,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
calling,  the  principles  of  f^ood  government 
He  who  learns  nothinpr  but  official  details, 
knows  nothing  but  official  details :  and  if 
he  would  know  any  thing  el:ie,  he  must 
seek  his  knowledge  elsewhere. 

The  next  class  from  whom  our  legis- 
lators are  drawn,  is  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  class.  AAer  a  life  spent 
in  the  inspection  of  balance  sheets,  and 
prices  current,  they  retire  from  'Change, 
and  frequent  St.  Stephen's,  imagining 
themselves  capable  of  managing  the  state, 
because  they  have  succeeded  in  managing 
the  counting-house.  The  circumstance 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  this  riass,  is 
the  persuasion  which  they  have  universally 
imbibed,  that  on  all  subjecf s  which  concern 
the  wealth  or  commerce  of  a  nation,  it 
belongs  to  them  to  decide,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  obey.  These  pretensions 
they  uphold  by  styling  themselves  practical 
men,  and  warning  off  the  ground,  with  no 
very  mild  denunciations,  ail  persons  who, 
under  any  other  title,  venture  to  encroach 
upon  it.  The  idea  which,  we  presume, 
they  wish  to  convey  when  they  call  them- 
selves practical  men,  is,  that  as  men  of 
business  they  possess  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  many  facts,  not  equally  well 
known  to  others,  which  bear  upon  the 
particular  question  under  discussion. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  entitle 
their  opmion  to  any  jrarticular  weight ;  be 
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Cheory>  and  the  disregard  shewn  to  prac- 
tiral  nien»  he  exhorted  the  House  to  re- 
tbaty  in  spite  of  all  eloqaent 
t^  it  ''  stood  in  this  situation— the 
f*  men  of  business  in  it,  from  one  end  to 
f  the  other^  told  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
'*  to  beware.  He  did  not  think  there 
.^  was  one  banker  or  merchaot  in  the 
"  Hoose,  on  whatever  side  he  might  be 
**  accustomed  to  vote,  who  ventured  to 
**  mj  he  thought  this  measure  could  be 
"  carried  without  injury  to  the  country. 
**  •  •  •  •  If  any  practical  roan  would  get 
**  up  and  say  that  this  measure  could  be 
^  carried  into  effect  without  great  sutfer- 
•*  ing.  he  would  give  up  the  point*."  His 
call  was  answered  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  who 
Inok  a  widely  different  view  of  the  state 
of  opinion  among  practical  men.  **  As  a 
i*  practical  roan,  his  opinion  vrsa,  that  not 
^  only  might  this  measure  be  carried  with 
"  aafety,  but  that  there  could  be  no  per- 
^  manent  safety  for  the  country  without  it. 
**  There  was  not  a  single  practical  man 
**  who  would  attempt  to  deny  that  the  one 
**  pound  note  system  was  a  nuisance 
^  which  ought  to  be  abated  ;  that  the  evils 
^  which  now  afflicted  the  country  origi- 
^  Dated  in  those  notes,  and  that  one  of 
^  the  remedies  for  those  evils  was  to  do 
**  away  with  that  circulationf." 

The  word  experience  was  of  course 
bandied  from  one  side  of  the  house  to 
dw  other,  and  the  average  number  of  ap- 
peals were  made  to  it  from  theory,  by  that 
mim^rous  class,  who  are  accustomed  to 
jpdee  of  the  wisdom  of  a  measure  exclu- 
Ry^  by  the  event.  Among  these  Mr. 
jprougham's  appearance  will  excite  sur- 
piria^  He  candidly  owned  that  he  had  once 
bee9  of  opinion  that  a  paper  payable  in  gold 
1^  btWy  on  demand,  could  never  exist  in 
tixoesa,  and  that  ''experience  alone  had 
''  aliaken  his  firm  belief  in  this  theory^;.'* 
We  think  that  it  would  have  been  more 
tO|  the  credit  of  Mr.  Brougham's  wisdom, 
hiA  he  remained  silent  on  a  subject  which 
jjt  la  evident  that  he  had  not  studied.  It 
by  merely  glancing  at  the  surface  of 
•object,  and  making  himself  acquainted 
one  or  two  of  the  more  obvious  facts, 
a  man  becomes  entitled  to  say  what 

or  ia  not  experience. 

Among  the  speeches,  the  most  deserving 
ff  attention,  in  many  points  o^  view,  were 
tfapae  of  Mr.  Baring;  and  to  these  alone 

*  ^fi<e,  pp.  8S6.C. 
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^fi  shall  further  advert.  We.  have  not 
room  for  an  examination  of  the  nomerooa 
theories  which  that  honourable  gentleman 
let  fall  while  vituperating  theory.  But 
there  is  one  of  his  theories — his  darling 
theory — the  theory  so  dear  to  hjm,  that  be 
could  scarcely  open  his  lips  without  prp- 
nouncing  it,  which  must  be  noticed ;  the 
theory  of  a  double  standard. 

At  present,  gold  alone  is  by  law  a  legal 
tender  to  any  amount  exceeding  forty 
shillings,  and  is  therefore  the  sole  regulator 
of  the  value  of  our  currency.  Mr.  Baring's 
theory  was,  that  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement to  make  silver  a  legal  tendep- 
also.  Now«  the  reasons  against  this  are 
cogent  and  obvious.  If  both  metals  were 
made  a  legal  tender,  they  must  be  made 
so  in  a  fixed  ratio ;  say  twenty  shillings,  to 
pay  a  debt  of  one  sovereign.  But  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals  in  the 
market  is  liable  to  variation ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  does  vary  not  unfreqnently.  Aju 
soon  as  this  happened,  it  would  becon^e 
the  interest  of  all  debtors  to  pay  their 
debts  in  the  metal  which  had  relatively 
fallen.  Not  only,  therefore,  would  the 
currency  vary  in  its  value  with  the  fluctu- 
ations of  two  metals,  instead  of  those  only 
of  one ;  but  whenever  one  of  the  two 
metals  became  the  standard,  the  whole  of 
the  other  metal  in  circulation  'would  be 
immediately  melted. 

Though  we  commonly  object  to  the 
introduction  of  figures  into  a  question  of 
political  economy,  as  in  general  raising 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves,  in  this 
instance  we  think  that  figures  will  render 
our  meaning  more  intelligible.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  sovereign,  and  twenty  shil- 
lings, are  both  of  them  made  legal  tender 
for  a  debt  of  one  pound ;  and  that  this 
proportion  accurately  corresponds  with 
the  present  value  of  both  metals  in  the 
bullion  market :  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
the  sovereign,  and  of  silver  in  the  twenty 
shillings,  being  severally  worth  in  that 
market  one  pound.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  from  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
gold,  or  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver, 
from  the  mines,  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a 
sovereign  becomes  worth  2 la.  in  silver, 
or  the  quantity  of  bUver  in  twenty  shil- 
lings becomes  worth  only  19s.  in  gold. 
In  the  first  case,  a  speculator  procures  a 
sovereign  with  20s.,  melts  it,  and  sells  it 
for  21s.  In  tho  other,  with  his  19s.  in 
gold  he  buys  silver  bullion,  has  it  coined 
into  20s.  at  the  mint ;  and  by  thii  addi- 
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done  towards  effectiDg  what  ought 
|e  have  been  done? 

For  this  inactioa  there  are  numerous 
rmnnu.  Of  these,  many  were  produced, 
iJA  the  course  of  the  last  session,  by  those 
jifho  eopport  the  Com  Laws :  some,  how- 
ever— and  those  the  most  efficient — were 
^&her  faintly  insinuated  or  suppressed. 
Id  those  produced,  the  Corn  Laws  were 
ditfended  on  the  basis  of  public  £Ood: 
it  is  hardly  so  gracious  to  put  forward  coc- 
iiderations  of  private  interest  as  the  ground 
of  public  measures ;  and  the  reasons  sup- 
preseed  were  selfish. 

la  the  following  remarks,  we  shall 
iavestigate  the  force  of  the  arguments 
•n^ged  against  a  change  in  the  Corn 
Lawiy  and  endeavour  to  expose  the 
flMOiia,  to  whose  silent  operation  we 
duefly  ascribe  the  pertinacity  with  which 
m  change  is  resisted. 

This  mode  of  treating  the  subject  will 
praaent  an  opportunity  for  examining 
with  greater  detail  than  our  space  per- 
mitted in  the  preceding  volume  of  this 
work,  the  principal  topics  advanced  by 
die  enemies  of  a  free  trade  in  corn.  Con- 
sideriog  the  unhappy  distaste  of  most  men 
ftw  systematic  inquiry,  such  a  service  is 
hardly  less  essential  than  the  exposition 
vf  the  principles  by  which  these  topics 
mast  be  judged.  The  test  is  furnished  in 
vain,  if  the  reader,  through  want  of  time 
or  inclination,  declines  to  use  it:  we  roust 
then  apply  it  before  his  eyes,  and  invite 
attention  by  promising  a  relief  from 
labour. 

Against  this  advantage,  it  is  true,  we 
iKMt  set  off  the  difficulty  of  examining  a 
•0ms  of  remarks  having  seldom  any 
connexion,  and  being  often  at  variance, 
villi  each  other.  From  this  circumstance, 
imr  remarks  will  assume  a  desultory  air ; 
aed*  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a 

rat  Tariety  of  arguments,  the  analysis 
each  will  be  less  perfect  than  it  might, 
wM  more  space  SLufi.  opportunity,  be  ren- 
Awed.  But  we  need  not  apologize  for 
m  iielect  inherent,  not  so  much  in  the  ar^i- 
■eots  we  adduce,  as  in  those  to  which 
im  reply. 

L  We  begin  with  that  class  of  topics 
rest  the  defence  of  the  Corn  Laws 
public  grounds.  These  we  may  re- 
within  a  tolerable  degree  of  arrange- 
by  disregarding  the  order  which 
imw  follow  in  the  debates — the  order  in 
tbidi  they  severally  occurred  to  the  miods 
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of  the  individual  speakers ;  and  by  distri- 
buting them  as  if  they  had  been  produced 
in  systematic  sequence.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  is  the  most  convenient  for 
criticism,  will  set  off  the  topics  them- 
selves to  the  best  advantage. 

If  an  advocate  had  been  furnished  with 
the  sevetal  topics  which  occur  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  last  session,  he  would  pro« 
bably  have  presented  them  in  somewhat 
of  the  following  order. 

He  would  have  dwelt  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  altering  an  existing  system  (the 
mere  existence  of  a  system,  no  doubt,  pre- 
senting one  reason  against  a  change  ;  for 
change  is  always  bad  as  change^  being 
always  accompanied,  more  or  less,  by  in- 
convenience and  loss)  upon  the  strength 
of  an  untried  and  extravagant  theory — a 
theory  supported  by  no  facts,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense ;  and  opposed  to  many.  He 
would  have  shown,  too,  the  peculiar  im- 
propriety of  an  alteration  now — when 
circumstances  were  in  existence  which 
tended  to  disturb  all  calculations  respect- 
ing the  change  proposed,  and  which 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  removed  before 
any  such  change  should  be  mooted.  He 
would  have  pointed  out  those  circum- 
stances, if  any,  which  made  the  particular 
case  an  exception  to  the  rule  upon  which 
the  change  was  recommended ;  and  which 
might  render  the  existence  of  the  system 
necessary,  even  if  productive  o(  $ome  mis- 
chief, in  order  to  avoid  more.  He  might 
then  have  proceeded  to  prove  that  the  sys- 
tem was  not  chargeable,  in  fact,  with  the 
evils  imputed  to  it ;  that  it  produced  no 
evil  at  all;  but  was  productive  of  positive 
advantage. 

A  series  of  such  arguments  would  lose 
none  of  their  effect  from  this  arrange- 
ment; their  probative  force  would  be 
augmented.  On  this  principle,  therefore, 
we  have  arranged  and  shall  analyse  the 
arguments  in  question. 

On  examining  the  debates  (to  which  refe- 
rence will  be  duly  made)  it  will  appear, 

1.  That  the  leading  objection  to  a  reform 
in  the  Corn  Laws,  is  (of  course]  a  general 
denunciation  of  inquiry^  by  attaching  the 
stigma  of  theory  to  every  plan  for  ame* 
lioration ;  and  particularly  oy  *'  flinging 
**  dirt*'upon  the  odious  theory  of  free  trade. 

2.  Folio wf(,  in  order,  a  deprecation  of 
inquiry  now;  as  well  for  the  usual  rea* 
sons,  as  on  account  of  the  unsettled  con* 
dition  of  the  currency. 

Descending  from  these  general  fallacies, 
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**  tioD,  tilOUgh  be  •dmitted  Ait  the  doo-  Ssied  Id  nakinc  iudj  alteraliana  in  onr  cooi 
"  trioe  woa  upheld  by  peraons  of  enaX  """I*'  •>»'«°>- '°  "riettt,  lacreue  oar  mean 
"  nmk  .nd  edited  .bilitU  on  l«.th  !iH«    ?' P™?'''''_ .  "?  «•"*"•;•  **"  " /T  "  "i 


**  of  the  bouie.     If  the  conBtitution  were    prlaclple*,  the  leu  be  llk«d  ttasm  (bearrbeVr). 
~  would  notBttempttadtaputethepretCMiaDS 


!•  rwik  ind  esaiiea  aDiiiiieB  on  notn  viaee  jadgmBot  vont,  ttw  s 

era    OTiadi 

"in  i(s  iofaocy — if  other   nRtions  sur-  "e  wo 

-rouDdmg  «8  «e«.  .bout  to  begin  their  t^U.«.miy,li\t.^^u.  ^u^x^i^ 

"  career  along  with  ui,  and  those  pnnci-  ,|„t  their  doclrlMi  were  lo  muy  lutucM 

**  pin  were  admitted  and  adopled  gene-  quite  abore  bli  camprebentlaa.    J%ttk€orifln. 

"  rally — if  matters  could  be  so  arranired  ""^  "•  "  ^"Z*"*.  f***  "  "i^Wwrf  ^ttttvn 

«  aod  lUrt  upon  equil  terms,"— (if  Sir  or  other  occurred  in  nncOcB  which  oiertumMl 

Thomas  Lethbridee  h«d  caught  but  one  ■"  ilworeiicel  celcDUtion.  and  ended  b;  pro- 

■j^mpse  of  the  principle  he  coodemns)—  '''"='■'«  '<•""  B™"  "t"""'  "l-mity*." 

•*  Iben  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  lo  the  .      ,            ■                          ,      , 

-propriety  of  a   free  trade.      But   we  ,  l^l'y.  w.hare  two  inortal  columns 

.-  wer^  an  ancient  naiion-our  monarchy  ^?  "'-  B»"nK.  ">  ^1"<=I>  from  the  or- 

••  w»>  one  of  the   oldest  in  the  world-  derlvdisrKM.fonof 


r  coDimercial  system  waa  closely  con- 
**  nected  with  the  frame-work  of  the  civil 
**  government  and  cODstiiiition.  He 
*  *■  dreaded  any  formidable  attempts  at  al- 
.**  teration,  for  fear  that  in  touching  the 
**  fnune-workof  society  they  mightdestroy 
"  the  fences  of  the  constiiuiion*.'' 
Equally  enlightened,  and  no  1 
^cmpt  from  obscurity,  are  the  remarks  of 
aoother  county  member,  Mr.  Sumner. 

**  The  principle  of  free  trade,"  ha  lelli  m, 
-■**  Bigbt  do  Tery  «ell  in  comnierciat  conctrni, 
kNt  tt  «*i  a  fngblfnl  and  fearful  doctrliw  le 
applj  to  tba  ajiricullaral  InlereiU,  of  wbich  il 
M.lgfa(  prohabl])  occaiion  (he  abioluie  rain. 
'Ac  une  rule*  did  oat  apply   la  agriculture 

..l^inred,  Ibrrc  wai  a  ili)[)o>iiiuD  in  Ibe  country 
Is  CBbark  iticapil.-il  in  commercial  ndienlurea, 
'  aad  ihe  tnlrreali  of  trade  would  be  relrieied. 
It  wai  sot  M  in  agricultural  cencenii, 
.which  ought,  (hererore,  lo  be  atore  carefully 
.prolecledaodeacourofedt." 

We  are  further  informed  by  Mr,  Irving 
'•^-a merchant,  aod  the  professed  represen- 
'  tative  of  merchants,  that,  as  to  the  Corn 
Trade— 

*•  The  fannen  were  well  tathfied  wiih  the 
, Jaw  ■>  il  Hood  1  il  bad  worked  well  for  Ihen 
''^•Bd  fur  the  couBlry.  Tbe  Cora  Lbmti  might 
'pnt.  Indeed,  iquare  with  Ibe proHnlEufaionable 


pkyaiciaDi  and  reviewers  nf  Edinburgh  (bear, 
lloar)  )  bnl,  ag  a  plain  practical  man,  be  could 
'■•I  help  r^olcing  in  Ihe  continuance  of  a  rya- 
■•(H  which  had  benefited  one  claai  wltbDul  do- 
iitt  i^iur;  to  another  (bear,  bear)  %." 

We  are  next  saluted  with  the  deep 
■ontbed  rhetoric  of  Earl  Grey; — 

■'  If  Inlilen,"  he  uld,  >■  bad  been  latterly  en- 
•  .JaU,  p.  89.    f  Jnte,  p.  336.    i  JiUe,  p.  36S. 


derlydisposttion  of  the  words  "currency — 
"  banking  syatem — free  trade— absentee- 
"  ism,"  and  other  phrases  of  an  economi- 
cal aspect,  coupled  with  abusive  epithets 
Bgainat  all  sorta  of  theories  and  theorists, 
we  presume  that  a  general  attack  was  in- 
tended  upon  the  application  of  Ihe  think- 
ing faculty  to  tbat  branch  of  political 
science.  We  select  thefollowingeziraet: — 

"  For  the  icleace  of  political  •caaooy  he  en- 
tertained a  due  reipecti  .  ,  .  bat  cenllemea 
who  had  read  the  boakg  of  Ihe  political  econo' 
mi«ii,  could  not  fall  to  know  how  widely  thcv 
diSared  even  upon  flnl  prlndplea  loiiead  of 
their  demonitrallDni  being  gifled  with  any  thing 
like  matbemalical  certainly,  no  two  of  Ihcin 
drew  the  aame  inference  from  Ibn  lame  pro- 
miaei.  /(  wit  a  nalariciu  Jacl,  ftef  Ihert  mat 
icaralg  aaji  (iga  lerileri  on  the  qutlHni  of 
tht  Can  Lam,  «Ao  did  nat  d\ffir  radicaify 
from  tacJi  utAtr  on  lie  nu»{  malcrial  and  import 
lantpolali.  When  thia  difficulty  was  obviated, 
and  when  tba  learned  pnifeiMra. . . .  ahould 
have  eiiablidied  the  perfection  of  political 
trulh,  he  would  admit  Ihe  force  af  all  their  coB- 
cluiionai  but  unlil  thai  contummatioD  abould 
lake  place,— until  the  Iheoriau  abould  ceaie  to 
abuie  each  other  na  the  greatealofdaneetand 
fooli,  for  not  drawing  Ihe  aama  conclnaioni 
from  tbe  aame  facta,  be  abould  conault,  beforo 
he  legialaled,  the  more  humble  practical  duu, 
nbo  looked  at  Ihe  eff^ecl,  whilal  they  were  cal- 
culating upon  the  eauie,  and  who  laid  them 
that  ■  thisc  was  not  ao.  when  tbey  proired  by 


direct  raliociaalion  tbat  il  m 


These  are  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Before  proceeding  to  criti- 
cise their  spMches,  into  this  worshipful 
society  we  bee  leave  to  introduce  another 
guesl — a  humbler  individual,  it  is  true,  but 
one  of  the  same  practical  order — lo  wit, 
Mr.  Robert  Roe,  Secretary  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  st  Dublin. 

In  the  course  of  the  examinations  ba> 

*  jHle,  p.  38& 

+  ^Bh,  p. «)«:  Speech  on  the  BUk  Trader 
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>iig  from  his  former  principles,  Mr. Baring 
roceived,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
A  severe,  but  temperate  rebuke,  from  Mr. 
Hnskisson,  in  his  speech  on  the  Silk 
Trade;  a  rebuke  which  its  attilK  r  jus- 
tified by  quotations  from  Mr.  Baring's 
former  speeches— at  we  could  justify  our 

f^tetent  observations,  were  it  necessary, 
ipom  the  same  'source.  This  rebuke, 
however,  failed  in  its  effect ;  for  the  speech 
ia  which  he  gave  loose  to  the  bitterest 
•zpressions  of  dislike  against  M  r.  Ricardo's 
principles,  was  delivered  on  the  succeed- 
ing evening. 

Such  being  the  state  of  Mr.  Baring's 
temper, -we  refrain  from  exposing  the 
tissue  of  fallacies  interwoven  in  his  speech ; 
and  shall  merely  deal  with  his  strange 
usertion  respecting  the  state  of  opinion 
OD  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

**  It  is  a  notorious  fact,"  he  says, 
*^  that  there  are  scarcely  two  writers  on 
**  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  who 
**  do  not  differ  radically  from  each  other 
**  on  the  most  material  and  important 
"  points." 

We  have  said  that  the  persons  who 
most  loudly  abuse  the  economists  are  least 
acquainted  with  their  doctrines.  Lord 
Grey  confesses  his  ignorance,  and  imputes 
if,  too  modestly,  to  his  incapacity  for  such 
inquiries.  Mr.  Baring  makes  no  confes- 
Mon;  but  language  so  inconsistent  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  later  works  on  poli- 
tical economy,  is  more  decisive  than  any 
coofetsion.  Where  are  the  names  which 
can  be  set  in  array  against  those  of  all  the 
French  economists,  of  Smith,  of  Ricardo, 
of  Mill,  of  Huskisson,ofTooke,  of  Torrens, 
ofM*Culloch,  to  show  that  the  economical 
writers  are  divided  on  the  question  of  a 
free  trade  in  corn  ? — or  what  are  the 
**  material  and  important  points"  which 
**  radically"  distinguish  those  writers  in 
their  views  of  the  question? — "  I  am 
**  more  and  more  distrustful,"  says 
Mr.  Huskisson,  **  of  those  practical  ou- 
••  thorities*" — and  if  this  be  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Baring's  practical  knowledge,  we 
know  of  no  case  which  more  thoroughly 
deserves  the  sarcasm. + 

*  ^Mfe,  p.S98. 

"^  It  i«  Dot  a  little  remarkable  that  the  sarao 
■■aniinily  which  prevails  amongst  the  leading 
econoaiMta^  i a  to  he  found  in  the  three  principal 
Qaarterly  Re  views— the  Edinburgh,  the  Quar- 
ter! jr*  and  the  iVestminster.  An  Rssay  on  the 
C«ni  Laws,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterl)! 
Reviaw,  (No.  Ixiz.)  affords  a  sin^Iar  proof  cf 
tiM  advance  of  soand  knowledge  on  these 
■ubjects. 


Then  mark  what  it  is  by  which  the  two 
sets  of  inquirers— the  theoretical  and  the 
practical,  are  distinguished:  observe  the 
rrand  arcanum  of  the  practical  process,  for 
investigating  truth — tne  hinge  on  which 
their  system  turns.  It  is  that,  whilst  the 
theorists  '*  are  calculating  upon  causes,'* 
the  men  of  practice  '*  are  looking  at 
**  effects/'  Causes  and  effects !  As  if 
the  knowledge  of  an  effect  could  subserve 
any  useful  purpose  without  a  knowledge 
of  its  cause !  As  if  science  were  any 
thing  but  the  knowledge  of  causes! 
When  a  man  takes  arms  against  reason^ 
there  is  no  path  which  is  not  full  of  pit- 
falls, and  no  clue  by  which  he  can  avoid 
them. 

If  they  who  are  guilty  of  this  sophis- 
try deserve  exemplary  blame,  it  must 
be  useful  to  hold  up  to  commecdation 
the  conduct  of  those  who  disavow  it. 
With  this  view,  it  is  just  to  refer  the 
reader  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to  see 
reason,  for  once,  on  the  side  of  power) 
to  Mr.  Huskisson's  speeches  on  the  Silk 
Trade  and  the  Navigation  Laws, — to 
that  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  former  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's speech  on  the  Budget.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  liberality  of  their  views  are  the 
attacks  directed  against  them;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  virulence  of  such  attacks, 
are  their  claims  to  public  approbation. 

2.  Unfitness  of  the  Present  Time — moi-e 
particularly  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Currency, 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  exhorta- 
tions were,  of  course,  not  wanting  to  de- 
lay the  question.  Next  to  getting  rid  of 
an  inconvenient  subject  altogether,  the 
best  thing  is  to  put  off  discussion.  So 
much  of  the  reasons  for  delay  as  were 
grounded  on  the  common  fallacy  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  time  present, — either 
because  the  landed  interest  were  but  just 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  1820-3;  or 
because  they  were  not  yet  recovered  ; 
or  because,  so  far  from  oeing  recovered^ 
they  were  still  writhing  under  the  effects 
of  that  disaster;  or,  (to  take  an  opposite 
line  of  discussion,)  because,  whilst  all 
other  classes  were  suffering,  they  alone 
were  prosperous,  and  growing  in  pros- 
perity— for  all  these  topics  were  adduced 
as  reasons  against  inquiry  now,  (by  now, 
meaning  never) — we  totally  omit. 

Of  these  exhortations,  however,  al- 
though all  are  insulTicient,  there  is  one  ut 
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DO  effect  on  the  price  of  corn  ;  it  cannot 
operate  as  a  disconragement  to  its  pro- 
duction, and,  by  consequence,  needs  not 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  countervailing 
duty. 

If  a  duty  on  foreign  corn  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  a  tax  on  the  production  of 
British  grain,  in  order  that  the  course  of 
industry  may  not  be  turned  from  its 
natural  and  more  prolific  channel,  it  is 
iilso  necessary  for  another  and  a  peculiar 
reason.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve tho  equality  of  taxation ;  in  order 
that  the  tax  may  not  be  shifted  from  the 
consumer  of  corn  and  fixed  upon  the 
owner  of  land. 

If  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  be  levied  on 
the  production  of  com,  and  a  similar 
dnty  on  its  importation,  the  consequence 
will  be  a  ribC  in  price,  equivalent  to  the 
tax.  Under  these  circumstances  the  rent 
of  land  will  remain  unaltered,  otherwise 
than  as  the  rise  in  the  price  may  lead  to  a 
more  sparing  use  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  so  contract  the  sphere  of  cultivation. 
But  if  a  tax  be  imposed  without  a  duty, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  farmers  who 
cullirate  those  inferior  lands,  by  whose 
productiveness  the  price  of  corn  is  regu- 
lated, to  obtain  the  requisite  profit  on 
ibeir  capitals.  Every  farmer  who  cannot 
afibrd  to  sell  at  the  old  prices,  in  spite  of 
'  the  tax— who  cannot,  in  fact,  afford  to 
*'  aell  10  per  cent  cheaper  than  before— 
''must  abandon  his  employment:  for  the 
foreign  grower  will  undersell  him  to  that 
•xtent.  None,  however^  can  afford  to 
II  at  the  old  prices,  except  those  who 
'  'formerly  paid  a  rent  to  the  amount  of  the 
"  \kx.  All  the  rest  must  quit  their  occu- 
'  pations,  which  will,  of  course,  be  thrown 
*'  oot  of  cultivation ;  whereupon  the  land 
*  which  before  paid  a  rent  of  the  same 
amount  as  the  tax,  will  continue  to  pay 


f.' 


agriculture  which,  in  the  event  of  a  free 
trade  in  com,  would  require  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  are  taxes  on  the  producer — 
taxes  which  fall  on  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  augment  its  cost. 

Then  what  are  the  existing  taxes  on  the 
cost  of  producing  corn  ? 

Lord  Lauderdale,  with  the  vagueness 
which  distinguishes  the  phraseology  of 
his  class,  replies,  *'  that  the  landed  inte- 
*'  rest  are  subjected  to  the  peculiar  bur- 
"  dens  of  the  land>tax,  the  tithes,  the 
**  poor-rate,  and  the  county-rate." 

This  phrase,  by  the  felicitous  combina- 
tion of  a  verbal  with  a  substantial  fallacy, 
insinuates  a  falsehood  without  telling  it. 
It  will  not  be  disputed  that  every  tax 
which  is  drawn  from  the  land,  is,  in  the 
common  use  of  language,  a  tax  on  the 
landed  interest.  But  if  it  be  meant  (as  it 
certainly  was  meant),  to  suggest  the  analo- 
gy of  a  tax  on  the  manufacturing  interest, 
nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  What  is 
the  manufacturing  interest  ?  The  class 
whose  labour  and  capital  is  engaged  in 
the  production  of  manufactures.  Any 
tax — any  *'  peculiar  burden"  on  that  in- 
terest, is,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  a  tax  on 
all.  What,  however,  is  the  landed  in- 
terest ?  The  class  whose  labour  and  ca- 
pital is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
corn  ?  Yes :  and  so  far  as  a  tax  is  in- 
flicted on  that  class,  it  is  inflicted  upon 
all.  But  the  words  have  a  wider  mean- 
ing. They  not  only  denote  that  indus- 
trious class,  but,  from  an  habitual  confu- 
sion, they  serve  to  denote  ainother  class, 
-—the  idle  and  unproductive,  but  omnipo- 
tent class  of  landlord?.  The  effect  of  a 
tax  on  that  class,  is  understood  as  soon  as 
it  is  known  from  what  source  they  derive 
their  revenues^:  it  is  a  tax  affecting  none 
but  themselves,  and  forms  one  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  we  may  tax  a  class  without 
taxing  the  community.  Unspeakable  has 
been  the  advantage  of  this  phrase—'*  the 


*!  tiile  tax,  but  will  yield  the  rent  no  longer; 

'<  'tbe  destruction  of  this  rent  will  be  fol- 

^*l€^vred  by  a  proportionate  diminution  in  P'*^  landed  interest," — ^to  those  whose  ad- 

'''&U  rents   of  larger    amount:    in    other    vantage  lies  in  spreading  and  perpetuating 
words,  the  tax  of  10  per  cent  will  cease     '  ^    '-        »-  ^  i-i    i  .i^    i      i 

**'to  be  levied  on  the  consumer  of  corn,  and 
will  extinguish  an  equal  ]K}rtioa  of  the 
famdlord's  rent. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said, 

*'j|fhat  this  peculiar  reason  for  imposing  a 
eoQDtervailing  duty  in  the  case  of  a  tax 

''bn  the  production  of  corn,  is  not  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  a   tax   on   rent 

"  f%0e\t. 


^"*'  It  appears,  then,  that  the  only  taxes  on 


delusion.  It  has  enabled  the  land-own- 
ers to  thrust  themselve  forward  on  all 
occasions  as  fellow-sufferers  with  the 
over-burdened  farmers :  the  farmers  it 
has  effectually  deceived  into  the  belief 
of  a  community  of  interests  with  tho 
owners  of  land,  and  so  difficult  is  it 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation,  that  in 
most  minds  the  landlord  and  the  tenant — 
the  unproductive  and  the  productive— 
*'  the  drone  &nd  the  bee'' — are  one  and 
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^'  lUbles,  and  by  (bem  to  tbe  treasurer 
^  of  the  county," 

This  rate  is  collected  with  the  same 
fKligent  abstinence  from  uniformity  which 
Jisiinguishes  the  assessment  of  the  poor- 
mte.  It  is  n^ually  collected  by  the  same 
persons^  and  in  the  same  assessment: 
irlMitever,  therefore,  is  said  of  the  latter 
fHll  be  implied  of  the  former. 

By  13  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  and  the  other 
Highway  Acts^  the  assessments  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  highways 
ve  directed  to  be  mado  *'  upon  all  occu- 
**  piers  of  lands,  tenements,  woods,  tithes, 
'*  and  hereditaments,"  in  the  several 
parishes  or  townships.  This  assessment, 
M  well  as  the  compulsory  attendance  for 
the  performance  of  '*  statute  duty"  (a 
relic  of  barbarous  antiquity)  affects  the 
laiidlbrd  and  tenant  precisely  as  the  poor 
and  county  rates. 

>  Before  we  can  determine  by  what  parties 
Cheae  imposts  are  defrayed,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  variation,  if  any,  which 
■lay  ensue  from  tbe  various  modes  of 
tbeir  assessment. 

If  a  rate  be  a  pound  rate  on  the  actual 
rack-rent,  according  to  the  first  method 
described  of  assessing  the  poor  and 
toitnly  rates,  it  will  fall  entirely  upon  the 
root:  for  such  a  tax  will  add  nothing  to 
the  cost  of  cultivating  the  /oioest  soils. 

Thus,  when  wheat  is  50h.  the  quar- 
IBT,  if  40  quarters  be  the  produce  of 
A  ftirm  of  the  lowest  order  of  fertility, 
that  quantity  will  be  sold  for  1001.  If 
A  farm  of  a  higher  quality  of  soil  be 
iMpposed  to  yield,  with  the  same  out- 
hiy,  a  return  of  60  quarters,  which  will 
be  worth  1501.,  the  farmer,  being  remune- 
nit«d  by  lOOl.,  will  pay  501.  for  rent. 
Should  this  farm  be  assessed  to  a  rate  of 
Be.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  rate  will  be  deducted 
ffom  the  rent,  and  not  added  to  the  price. 
The  imposition  of  the  rate  will  not  affect 
Ae  cost  of  cultivating  the  inferior  farm. 
Paying  no  rent,  it  will  pay  no  rate ;  its 
produce  will  continue  to  be  sold  at  508. 
the  quarter  :  so  also  must  the  produce  of 
the  better  farm  ;  for  there  can  be  but  one 
price  in  the  market  for  the  same  commo- 
dity, and  the  Unxietti  is  the  regulating 
price.  But  if  the  tenant  of  this  farm  be 
called  upon  for  191.  10s.  (the  amount  of 
the  rate)  by  the  overseer,  the  landlord 
Boat  put  up  with  a  rent  of  371.  10s.  in- 
■lead  of  501.,  or  go  without  any  rent  at  all : 
for  so  long  as  tbe  expense  of  cultivating  an 


inferior  farm  is  re-imbursed  by  a  return  of 
lOOl.,  the  same  expense  and  trouble  must 
be  paid  at  the  same  rate,  when  bestowed 
en  any  other  soil.  A  tax,  then,  which 
varies  with  the  rent,  is  paid  from  the  rent : 
it  is  a  tax  on  the  owner  of  land.  The 
effect  would  be  similar,  if  the  rate  be 
levied,  according  to  the  second  and  third 
methods  resorted  to  in  the  assessment  of 
the  poor-rate.  These  are  only  different 
means  of  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion. 
The  i^nt  is  still  the  object  in  view.  In 
the  first  case,  it  is  ascertained  from  the 
terms  of  an  existing  lease  ;  in  the  second, 
from  a  valuation  by  inspection  of  the 
premises;  in  the  third,  by  an  estimate 
calculated  upon  the  price  of  the  estate. 

This  conclusion,  however,  must  be 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  the  rent  is 
nothing  more  than  a  payment  to  the  land- 
lord for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the 
soil.  It  happens  in  many,  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  that  the  rent  is 
something  more  than  a  reward  for  the 
use  of  the  soil  itself:  it  is  a  reward  for 
the  use  of  the  soil,  and  for  a  portion  of 
capital  invested, — that  portion  of  capital 
which  is  expended  in  the  more  durable 
improvements  of  land,  in  the  construction 
of  drains,  fences,  roads,  farming-build- 
ings, and  the  like.  Whichever  of  the 
three  methods,  first  described,  may  be  re- 
sorted to  in  assessing  the  poor-rate,  it  may 
happen  that  the  reward  for  this  capital 
will  be  included.  It  will  always  be 
included  in  an  assessment  on  the  rack- 
rent,  where  the  rack-rent  represents  the 
annual  value :  it  will  be  included  in  an 
assessment  on  the  estimated  rent,  where 
the  valuation  is  made  on  the  principle  of 
'*  annual  value ;"  it  will  be  included  in 
an  assessment  on  the  annual  value  of  the 
purchase  money,  wherever  the  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  the  soil  of  the  estate, 
were  the  objects  of  purchase.  When  the 
rate  is  assessed  in  the  second  of  these 
methods,  it  may  be  assessed  on  the  real 
rent  and  the  profits  of  a  portion  of  ca- 
pital, even  where  the  capital  has  not  been 
expended  by  the  landlord,  but  by  the 
tenant ;  for  the  tenant,  in  such  case,  would 
be  held  *'  to  pay  less  rent  than  the  pre- 
"  mises  are  worth," — that  is,  he  would 
pay  a  smaller  sum  to  his  landlord  than  a 
succeeding  tenant  who  should  take  the 
improved  estate,  and  who  would  there- 
fore pay  for  the  improvements,  as  well  as 
for  the  use  of  the  soil. 

With  respect  to  the  incidence  of  a  rate 
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the  price  of   corn— a    decrease    which  I      It  is  not  meant  to  ba  sMerted  that  the 
would  keep  pace  with  the  fall  in  price.  -  i   -•  -?-       -  i^-       -^   _^  j?«    ..      «_ 

With  our  present  defective  knowledge 
of  the  detaiU  of  the  assessment  of  these 
rates,  it  would  be  plainly  impossible  to 
make  these  deductions  with  airy  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  next  return  may  be  drawn  up 
with  more  attention  to  such  points. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
with  precision  the  amount  of  the  last  great 
item  of  agricultural  taxation  —  the  High- 
way Rate.  We  shall  expend  no  guesses 
on  the  subject,  but  consult  both  our  own 
and  the  reader's  convenience  by  adopting 
the  common  estimate  of  two  millions^. 
From  the  mode  of  its  assessment,  it  must 
chiefly  fall  on  the  producer. 

Without  taking  the  advantage,  to 
whidh  the  foregoing  deductions  would 
entitle  us,  we  shall  probably  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  that  the  land-tax,  the 
f>oor-rate,  the  county-rate,  and  the  high- 
way-rate together,  will  not  exceed  seven 
millions  yearly.  By  adding  the  tithe,  we 
shall  thus  have  a  total  of  twelve  millions 
for  the  "  peculiar  burdens'*  on  the  agri- 
cultural producer. 

Having  thus  ascertained,  sufficiently 
for  the  present  purpose,  the  amount  of 
those  taxes  which  increase  the  cost  of 
producing  corn — of  those  taxes  which 
require  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing 
duty,  we  have  only  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  the  duty  to  be  imposed. 

Calculations  of  this  kind  have  been  as 
various  as  the  views  and  interests  of  the 
calculators.  This  variety  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  fixed  principle ;  and  until  the 
principle  be  recognized,  we  can  expect  no 
uniform  result.  From  the  want  of  this 
guiding  principle,  we  have  one  party  de- 
manding a  free  trade  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, and  another  clamouring  for  pro- 
hibition :  one  party  undervaluing  the  pe- 
culiar imposts  on  the  grower  of  corn, 
another  calling  them  **  50  per  cent  on  the 
"  value  of  the  rent.**  No  rational  attempt 
Can  be  made  to  establish  a  fixed  duty, 
until  we  have  ascertained  the  causes  for 
tvhich  the  duty  is  required.  Having  de- 
termined the  nature  of  these  causes,  and 
the  extent  of  their  operation,  the  amount 
of  the  duty  would  be  settled  by  the  rule 
of  three. 


*  See  Mr.  Wbitmore's   ipeech  :  Pari.   HU' 
lary  and  Re? law,  5m«.  1885,  p.  888. 


calculation  can  be  void  of  difBcuHy :  h 
would  be  thick-Bet  with  difficulties,  woe 
it  necessary  for  any  practical  purpose  to 
adjust  the  duty  to  the  tax  with  ahchmcti- 
cal  precision. 

1  o  the  attainment,  even,  of  this  precUoa 
(after  obtaining  amended  returns  of  Ika 
agricultural  taxes),  there  is  but  one  ihag 
wanting — one  defect  which  may  he  re- 
medied by  a  single  order  of  the  Hoese  df 
Commons,  precisely  as  such  dekdb  m 
remedied  every  day — an  cider  for  a 
return  of  the  number  of  acres  in  Gmt 
Britain  and  Ireland  paying  tithe  sad 
tithe-free ;  with  the  necessary  spectfici- 
tions  in  cases  of  composition  and  modos, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  ths 
tithe,  in  all  cases,  to  the  gross  prodooeoa 
which  it  is  levied. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  objectiois 
which  will  be  raised  to  such  a  coone. 
Without  alluding  to  the  inveteracy  oftke 
church,  it  is  enough  to  mention  thestreoaoos 
disinclination  of  the  landlords.  Aaoertaii 
the  amount  of  tithes— {an  account  of  tkt 
other  **  peculiar  burdens"  will  be  gruied 
with  less  resistance) — marshal  ihe  figsM^ 
draw  the  lines,  add,  multiply,  8iibifacf» 
divide,  and  strike  the  balance  ;«all  Ik 
vague  will  vanish,  and  with  it  will  vaatA 
the  guesses,  the  exaggerations,  and  the  lid 
Lord  Lauderdale  will  talk  no  loogerif 
'*  the  poor-rates  and  tithes,  tofcolylfcr, 
*'  amounting  to  abotU  33  per  cent  on  thi 
*^  value  of  the  rent,'* — (an  assertioa  fer 
which  not  a  particle  of  evidence  caa  bt 
adduced)— and  sum  up  by  declariiy  tkt 
'*  the  landed  interest  are  subjected  to cf* 
'*  elusive  taxation,  ammmiing  lo  mmi 
''  than  50  per  cent''  It  is  ondoobie^ 
more  convenient  for  such  calcuiatois  n 
deal  with  uncertain  quantilica.  Thsr 
guesses  demand  obscurity  :  tliey  vawliii 
the  light  of  day. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  docamtsli 
respecting  the  amount  of  tithes,  we  aHt 
make  shift  with  the  received  esttante  d 
five  millions. 

It  is  asserted,  we  cannot  say  how  pis> 
bably,  that  the  tithe  which  is  nsally  fd 
and  received,  instead  of  one-tenth,  is  lot 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  p^ 
duce  of  the  soil*.  Suppose  it  eifd 
to  one-fifteenth :  then,  the  rest  of  tbs  tasa 
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AH  the  soil,  which  have  been  estimated  at 
aeireD  millions,  would  be  equal  to  one- 
eleyenth  (nearly)  ;  or^  together,  to  about 
^P  per  cent,  on  the  whole  produce. 

Supposing  the  peculiar  taxes  on  agri- 
Jture  to  absorb  the  annual  value  of 
f  per  cent  of  the  whole  produce, 
permanent  duty  on  foreign  corn 
Id  amount  to  the  price  of  16  quar- 
ts in  every  100;  or  rather,  should 
^moant  to  so  much  as  would  raise  the 
orice  of  84  quarters  of  foreign  grain  to 
ifie  natural  price  of  100  quarters.  We 
know  of  no  other  mode  by  which  the 
f9ififfii  and  domestic  producer  can  be  put 
^  the  same  terms.  Thus,  if  foreign 
€lipin  could  be  imported  at  an  average  of 
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wmi  so  forth. 

To  the  principle  of  this  calculation  we 
QBB  discover  no  objection :  the  details 
Undoubtedly  partake  of  the  imperfection 
of'  the  sources  from  which  they  arede- 
riviid.  To  rectify  these,  is  the  business 
of- that  class  who  describe  themselves  as 
most  interested  parties  in  the  question, 

who  have  been  described  by  others 
wm'  **  the  members  of  parliament,  and 
t'.tboM  who  make  the  members  of  parlia- 
^flMDt*,** — whose  power  both  for  good 

evil  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
only  unlimited  but  exclusive;  by 
aid  every  thing  may  be  accom- 
jffkbtd — without  it,  nothing.  We  are 
lim  more  careful  in  pointing  out  the  pro- 
hlMo  infirmity  of  the  calculation,  inas- 
■HmIi  as  we  attach  no  great  importance 
to  its  absolute  exactness,  being  rather 
tfMcitotis  to  denote  the  principle  than 
ttFodd  the  figures;  inasmuch  also  as  any 
dbtor  in  arithmetic  would  be  otherwise 
bid  bold  of  as  a    sufiicient    conclusion 

Kiost  the  principle,  by  men  who,  pre- 
mnined  against  any  thing  but  virtual 
[Irohibition,  are  less  anxious  about  the 
aHbod  of  calculation  than  the  amount  of 
dtofy.  What  says  this  very  Mr.  Benett, 
iMin  respect  to  a  calculation  of  Mr. 
Vhitmore's  ? — Precisely  what  most  gen- 
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tlemcn  of  his  class  would  say  to  any 
other — *'  the  duty  is  inaufiicient." 

**  His  personal  opinion  had  always  been  In 
favour  of  admitting^  corn  conditiooally— with- 
out regard  to  home  prices — at  a  protecting 
duty :  as  to  the  amount  of  that  duty,  he  agreed 
with  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  it  ought  to  be 
just  so  much  as  would  compensate  the  Und. 
owner  for  the  share  lie  was  compelled  to  bear 
of  the  public  burdens,  and  not  one  shilliug  be- 
yond ;  but  he  had  voted  against  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Whitmore)  a  few  even- 
ings since,  both  because  he  thought  the  time 
unfavourable  for  discussing  the  qvestioD,  and 
the  duty  proposed  insufficient  *." 


We  invite  Mr.  Benetfs  attention  to 
the  proposal  for  rectifying  the  returns 
from  which  we  can  alone  determine  the 
land  owner's  share  in  the  public  burdens 
to  the  last  skilling^  and  adjui^t  a  sufficient 
duty. 

Imperfect  as  it  may  be  found,  the  re- 
sult of  this  investigation  \*  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  shew  how  much  at  raudom  the 
agricultural  party  guess^  and  with  how 
little  authority  they  assert:  it  is  sufficient 
to  shew  the  exaggeration  of  their  esti- 
mates of  the  '*  peculiar  burdens,"  and 
the  folly  of  their  demand  (or  prohibition, 
or  prohibitory  duties. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that 
we  advocate  the  immediate  substitution 
of  a  coimtervailing  duty  of  98.  6d.  the 
quarter  on  foreign  grain :  the  object  ac- 
tually in  view  is  not  to  fix  a  permanent 
duty,  but  to  commence  a  system  which 
shall  terminate  in  a  pennanent  duty. 

In  our  essay  of  last  year,  we  observed, 
when  speaking  of  an  immediate  measure, 
that  the  plan  **  which  would  go  farthest  to 
meet  *'  the  interests  of  both  parties  (the 
*'  agriculturists  and  the  public),  must  be 
**  one  which  would  reduce  the  loss  of  the 
*'  agriculturists,*'  —  a  loss  which  must 
ensue  upon  any  efiective  change  in  the 
Corn  Laws — ''  to  the  least  amount,  by 
**  the  slowness  of  its  operation  ;  whiUt  it 
'*  would,  in  due  time,  secure  to  the  com-- 
munity  those  advantages  of  which  they 
cannot  be  justly  debarred  by  a  well- 
intentioned  government. — A  duty  on 
importation,  regulated  at  first  by  the 
present  cost  of  producing  British  grain, 
and  lessening  year  by  year,  till  the 
average  price  in  our  own  should  ex- 
ceed that  in  foreign  markets  by  no 
more    than    would    compensate     the 
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.    Wlwtftu^B  Mr.  Calcraft  relied,  that — 

**  He  woald  tell  the  noble  lord  what  a  re- 
■unmratlttff  price  was  ;-^it  mas  S  percent  on  the 
Wfmt§  W€sied  in  the  land^  tmd  &  ptr  tent  on  the 
itfitml  expended  upon  it.  Surely  that  was  not 
•B  extravagant  rate  of  remuneration*.** 

ff :  Lord  Milton  is  evidently  right :  **  the 
*^-wtofo  ouestion  referi  to  the  advantage 
!f^  of  the  fanners  and  land'-owners ;"  and 
imhtn  Mr.  Sumner  speaks  of  00s.  as  the 
fMnvBtrating  price,  and  Mr.  Calcraft  of 
J>|ier  cent    on  the   purchase-money   of 
load,  with  6  per  cent  pTo6t  on  the  capi- 
tid  HiVMted  in  the  business  of  agriculture, 
ikmf  only  substitute  definite  terms   for 
Jwd  Milton's  general  expression.     Lord 
ICllOB  talks  of    **  ample  rents :"    nay, 
•oys  Mr.  Snmner,  not  '*  ample,**  but  eOs. 
m  quarter:    not  **  ample,*'    repeats  Mr. 
Calcraft — **  not  extravagant,* — but  3 
oeot  and  5  per  cent ;  thai  is  our  re- 
UBorating  price.     Others  hare  talked  of 
70a.,  75s.,  and  80b.  ;  and  doubtless 
are  not  wanting  many  who  inwardly 
dj^BOttlate,  '*  not  60s.,  not  BOs.,  but  lOOs.*' 
'•    If  00b.  be   the  price  at  which  com 
BMHild  be  sold  in  England,  under  a  duly 
Tignlated  importation,  Mr.  Sumner  him- 
self would  admit  that  there  would  be  no 
of  a  corn  law  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  his  object.     Such  a  law  would 
Im  inoperative  to  any  purpose  but  that  of 
ing  prices    beyond     their    natural 
indard;    and   if   the  natural   standard 
uld,   in  fact,  be  less  than  60d.,  Mr. 
Somoer  would  also  concede,  that,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  language,  60s.  not  being 
iIm  natural  price,  would,  if  not  *'  extra- 
^  vagant,'*  or  "ample,**  be   at  any  rate 
d.Ugk price.     It  is,  therefore,  absurd — it 
m    diaingenuous — to   deny  that  a  remU' 
mgnfing  price,  so  far  as  that  term  is  used 
mm  ao  ai^ument  for  the  Corn  Laws,  is  a 
•wnonyme  for  high  price.     It  is  one  of 
»|b€Me  "  impostor  terms,  by  which,  in  order 
■■*  to  justify  or  dif>guise  a  thing  indefensible 
^  ooder  its  real  name,  recourse  is  had  to 
^  Bome  more  general   term,   which,   to- 
^  fotber  with  the  indefensible  thing,  in- 
^  eludes  others,  which  are  objects  of  ap- 
*  probation.**     Now  the  talk  of  **  remu- 
^  neivting**  prices  is  undoubtedly  a  plea- 
BmiI  talk :  it  suggests  the  agreeable  ideas 
of  merit  and  reward  ;  a  merit  to  be  re- 
compensed, and  a  reward  wherewithal  to 
Itteoropense  it.     Under  this  prepossessing 
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phrase,  the  question  is  pnBsented  Hi  in- 
volving a  right  and  an  obligation  9  a  fight 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  interest^  to  re- 
muneration for  service  done;  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  community^  to  dm* 
fray  a  debt  incurred.  Dut  **  high**  price*^ 
a  high  price  of  corn-*^i8  a  phrase  of  sinis- 
ter import.  It  is  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  belly— a  note  of  hostile  pre- 
paration, at  which  every  man,  who  dinei» 
IS  warned  by  the  watchful  monitor  which 
prompts  him  when  and  how  to  dine,  to 
bestir  himself;  lest  one  of  the  pleasant 
breaks  in  the  routine  of  daily  life  be  cot 
off,  or  the  abundance  of  the  whole 
impaired.     Such  is  the  force  of  words ! 

Having  disponed  of  the  name,  we  may 
now  apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  thing — to  the  consideration  of  the 
expediency  of  high  prices. 

This  may  be  dispatched  in  a  few 
words — by  a  reference  to  what  has  been 
said  upon  the  principles  of  the  Corn 
Laws :  for  to  talk  of  high  prices  under 
the  name  of  remuneration,  is  no  less  than 
to  set  aside  these  principles  by  a  word — 
to  beg  the  question  by  changing  the  term. 
So  long  as  foreign  countries  afford  their 
customary  abundance,  it  is  impossible  for 
prices  to  exceed  their  natural  level.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  restraints  on  im- 
portation can  alone  produce  high  prices. 
We  have  shewn,  and  need  not  repeat — 
in  fact  nobody  ventures  to  deny— that 
high  prices  are  the  cause  of  high  rents 
and  high  tithes:  we  have  also  described 
them  as  the  cause  of  low  profits.  We 
have  observed  that  the  interests  of  the 
landlord  and  the  taker  of  tithe  are  pro* 
moted  by  high  prices,  and  explained  that 
the  farmer  who  is  saddled  with  a  long 
lease,  under  the  present  artificial  system, 
though  interested  in  raising  the  rate  of 
profits,  has  often  a  stronger  motive  in  the 
ooposite  direction ;  as  the  abandonment 
of  the  inferior  soils,  which  could  alone 
raise  the  rate  of  profit,  would  greatly 
impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  capital  vested 
in  such  soils.  These  parties  are  all  na- 
turally appetent  of  high  prices,  and  their 
clamour  is  commensurate  with  their 
power.  All  this  is  natural  enough ;  but 
IS  it  useful? 

It  is  useful  only  to  themselves.  The 
"  remuneration*'  of  this  confederacy,  is  a 
remuneration  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. To  remunerate  the  lease-holder, 
prices  roust  be  raised  so  high  as  to  afford  a 
profit  on  the  capital  which  he  has  laid  out 
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on  inferior  soils.  This  excess  of  prices 
tnust  be  paid  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  To  remunerate  the  landlord  and 
the  clergyman,  the  rent  and  the  liihes 
must  bo  kept  at  their  present  standard — 
kept  up  by  high  prices  also  ;  which  must 
also  be  paid  from  tb^  pockets  of  the 
people. 

Having  pointed  out  (he  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  remunerating  prices,"— having 
shewn  by  whom  they  are  paid  and  by 
whom  received,  any  further  remark  would 
be  superfluous.  In  justice,  however,  to 
Major  Maberiy,  we  must  quote  his  lan- 
guage upon  this  topic : — 

**  He  opposed  the  rigbt  of  tke  agriculturists  to 
nbat  they  called  a  *  remunerating  price,*  upon 
tl.e  ground  that  there  was  no  saving  at  what 
point  that  temunerating  price  would  stop..  By 
bringing  poor  lands  into  cultivation  it  might  be 
raised  even  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  at  present*." 

In  fact,  forty  years  ago  it  was  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent  less  ;  and  should  the  sys- 
tem be  vigorously  pursued,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent  more  than  it  is  at  present. 
As  the  merit  of  the  landed  interest  is  in- 
tinite — the  merit  of  keeping  all  they  get, 
and  getting  all  they  can  ^  so  is  their 
claim  to  remuneration.  The  higher  their 
rents,  the  louder  their  clamour  for  pro- 
tection. l*hey  need  protection,  to  make 
them  rich ;  they  need  it  to  preserve  their 
riches.  Like  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech, their  cry  is  coniinually — "  give, 
'*  give." 

6,  The  exislipg  restrictions  on  tke  Com 
Trade   were   not  the   cause   of   the    late 
'  distress. 

Having  shewn,  by  the  three  preceding 
arguments  (Sects.  3,  4,  and  5),  their 
claims  to  the  protection  they  enjoy, 
the  advocates  of  the  landed  interest  pro- 
ceed to  prove  that  that  protection  is  no  in- 
jury to  others ;  and,  to  substantiate  the 
assertion,  they  allege  that  the  Corn  Laws 
were  not  the  cause  of  the  existing  distress, 
either  amongst  the  manufacturers  or  the 
labourers.  Thus,  in  an  early  debate  in 
the  last  session,  Mr.  Curwen  said,  '*  that 
the  manufacturers  of  England  were 
grossly  mistaken,  if  they  attributed 
any  part  of  their  distress  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the   Corn    Lawsf."      And 
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Lord  Malmesbory  anarad  the  Hmi«e 
of  Lords,  that  **  he  would  only  aik 
one  week,  and  would  undertake  ia 
that  time  to  prore,  by  the  testimony  of 
five  or  six  honest  maaufactonn— 
(nota^  t.  DO  manufacturers  ara  kmat 
who  hold  the  opposite  opioion  ;  ^  ko- 
netty  in  the  place  of  knowledge)— ikit 
not  only  their  present  distress  was  loc 
attributable  to  the  Com  Laws,  W 
that  any  alteration  of  them  woaidbe 
calculated  to  increase  that  diMiwi; 
for,  if  it  increased  the  distrsH  of  As 
other  class  of  the  community,  it  mud 
of  necessity  incrense  their's*.'' 
Similar  assertions  were  pronoascsdti 
to  the  causes  of  the  present  distfSitad  oos- 
dition  of  the  labourers. 

To  both  these  propoeitions  we  gife  a 
qualified  assent. 

In  speaking  of  causes,  it  is  oilea  mM 
to  discriminate  between  those  which  tn 
proximate  and  those  which  are  icoMlr. 
it  is  certainly  foolish  to  assert  that  ikt 
corn  monopoly  is  the  proximate  amtt  of 
the  existing  commercial  difficulties.  Oi 
this  point,  Lord  Milton  may  bs  dwd 
with  approbation  :  — 

<*  He.  was  not,**  he  taid,  «^  abtvd  casigk  » 
suppose  that  the  Com  Laws  were  CW  sail  caw 
of  tne  distress,  bat  he  had  do  Uraitatioa  Is  ■}• 
iafi  that  in  one  respect  thej  barf  a  grral  ciklii 
producing  it,  and  that  was  in  the  iattiispaM 
which  they  ga^e  to  the  commerce  of  oaf  wuh 
facturers  with  foreign  countries t.*' 

This  is  the  precipe  distioctioa.  A 
course,  which  tends  to  embarrass  tht  ft» 
dom  of  commerce,  tends  also,  if  sol  it 
its  immediate,  at  least  in  its  remote  ip 
ration,  to  counteract  the  self-iegaltlMf 
tendency  between  supply  and  dfiri 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertaia,  i 
particular  periods,  the  respective 
and  powers  of  supply,  of  inier- 
countries:  slight  circumstances  are  o(m 
sufficient  to  mislead,  in  this  rei^pcci,  tW 
judgment  even  of  experienced  merchaab: 
a  harvest  partially  plentiful  or  pinial} 
defective, — a  sudden  decline  or  intrae 
m  the  demand  for  a  panicular  article,— 
any  circumstance,  in  fine,  which  ucd- 
pectedly  affects  the  markef-pnce  of  la- 
portant  commodities,  is  too  apt  to  be  ■i*' 
construed  into  a  general  deficencyorag^ 
neral  surplus.  How  much  mote  diBol 
does  it  become  to  distinguish  betwcea^ 
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Ttryiog  indications  by  which  the  opera- 
''''tiotts  of  trade  are  directed,  when  a 
^^cnuseis  at  work  in  either  country  which 
/^^teifds  to  generate  fluctuations  in  price, 
^*^  fkmietiroes  both  rapid  and  extensive, — 
"  .lMOre  especially  when,  in  addition  to  this 
^.tieiideficy,  it  has  the  further  permanent 
*'*tMMleney  to  depress  the  rate  of  profits, 
-^VumI  thereby  to  stimulate  speculation  pre- 
'^'leiaely  in  the  conjuncture  in  which  it  is 
'^■MMt  hazardous,  and  needs  rather  to  be 
;*('4iieouraged  than  excited?  Such,  how- 
« ^'Wer,  is  the  tendency  of  all  restraints  on 
^^^A&  importation  of  raw  produce  ;  and,  in 
*'-^v%atever  degree  the  Com  Laws  may  have 

-  produced  this  eflfect  in  England,  in  that 
^'jbgrae  they  have  been  an  ultimate  cause 

t#f  the  present  embarrassments. 

Firsty  then,  it  is  not  wholly  true,  that 

-  ^  no  part"  of  the  existing  distress  is  at- 
fributable  to  the  Corn  Laws :  and,  next, 

it  as  true  as  the  testimony,  not  of 
bat  of  six  thousand  ''  honest  ma- 
nafacturers**  could  make  it,  how  would 
follow  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  no 
hievous  effects  in  other  shapes  and 
? 
JLord  Lauderdale  entertains  an  opinion 
peeling  the  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  on 
wages  of  labour,  by  which  he  proves 
*J4iat  1^  high  price  of  corn  has  no  tendency 
^J^  depress  the  rate  of  profits.  He  ob- 
iiMfffnil,  that — 

^7^^  By  referring  to    docuiocots  which   were 

"fttiterB  the  boof  e,  be  learned  that  io  thiwe  yeart 

Utea  ^raio   wai  dear,   labour  was  generally 

•teapeati  and  vice-vcrta.    On  a  former  occa- 

!'Ma«9    to  llluttrale   this  principle,   he   sent  to 

IT,  and  got  the  price  of  weaving  a  certain 

for  thirty  years,  and  compared  it  with 

Windsor  price  of  wheat.    The  result  was, 

precisely  as  corn    rose,    the    price    fell. 

was  not    the    case    with    manufacturing 

V   alooo, — the  principle  applied  equally 

^V^^gricaltaral.      Mr.  Milne,    who  had  been 

\»e4  before  a  committee  of  the  house,  had 

that  in  enclosing  a  farm,  the  portion  of 

wUcb  in  a  cheap  year  cost  five  shillings, 

fgjH  done  in  a  dear  year  for  half-a-crown*.'* 

^..  JLord   Lauderdale,  however,    has  not 
liahed  us   with   the    rationale  of  this 
iMnkeDt;    that,  it   will   appear,  would 
ily  have  served  his  purposed. 


*  Jnte,  pp.  S26-7. 

For  a  more   complete  statement  of   bis 

I,  io  Lord  Laudcrdale^s  own  language, 

the  First  and  Second    Reports  from   the 

Ai*  Coaioittees  on  the  Corn  l.aws,  1813-4. 

■e,   we  presume,    are    **  the   documents" 

rred  to  by  Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  present 

nmticm.    See  also  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Milne, 

Ike  laaie  Reports 


It  has  been  observed  b?  M.  Say, 
that  during  the  high  prices  of  1811  and 
1817  in  France,  the  wages  of  labour 
declined,  instead  of  rising^.  The  same 
circumstance  occurred  in  England,  in 
1815,  which  was  also  a  year  of  high 
prices.  The  difficulty  of  getting  bread, 
he  remarks,  compelled  more  people  to 
resort  to  manual  labour  than  were  usually 
so  employed,  and  obliged  those  who  were 
habitually  engaged  in  it  to  exert  them- 
selves beyond  the  ordinary  rate.  From 
these  causes  a  glut  took  place  in  the 
supply  of  labour,  and  of  course  a  cor- 
responding fall  in  its  price.  The  effect, 
however,  of  such  a  fall,  at  such  a  period, 
both  upon  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  their  capacity  for  working,  is  evident. 
It  cannot  but  diminish  both^ — a  diminu- 
tion by  which  the  rate  of  wages  is 
restored ;  and  thus,  with  the  return  of 
low  prices,  we  are  met  by  a  rise  in  wages. 
It  is  not  less  evident,  however,  that  fluc- 
tuations of  this  kind  must  be  but  of  short 
duration.  If  corn,  instead  of  falling, 
were  capable  of  maintaining  a  high  price 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  diminution 
in  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  in  their 
capacity  for  working,  would  raise  the 
pnce  of  wages  just  as  much,  and,  in  fact, 
much  more  than  in  the  opposite  case  of  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  grain.  It  is  also 
certain  that  a  continuance  of  a  low  price 
of  grain,  by  affording  a  steady  stimulus  to 
the  increase  of  population,  would  ulti- 
mately produce  and  perpetuate  a  low  rate 
of  wages.  Wages  may  not  correspond 
with  the  price  of  corn  at  particular 
periods,  and  for  short  spaces  of  time ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  any  check  to  popu- 
lation, they  always  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it  in  a  series  of  years. 

This  explanation  will  not  accord  with 
Lord  Lauderdale's  views.  It  was  his 
object  (we  can  see  no  other)  to  shew 
that  the  high  price  of  corn  was  not  detri- 
mental to  the  manufacturers,  as  it  pro- 
cured them  not  dear,  but  cheap  labour. 
1*0  be  sure,  in  this  calculation,  he 
wholly  overlooked  the  roischief  inflicted 
on  the  labourer.  He  attempted  to  unite 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
agriculturist,  by  shewing  their  mutual 
gain  by  a  law  for  depressing  wages.  The 
oversight  was  not  unnatural;  but  it  jus- 
tified Lord  King's  rebuke,  that'— - 


*  Economie  Politique  (qnatriimo  edition), 
torn.  ii.  p.  109.  not. 
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hfiVy  would  bave  produoed  more  exten- 
tive,  ffMCluatiopSy    and    more    disastrous 

fl^s  much  for'  Lord  Lauderdale*s 
[«$te  period  of  '*  a  restricted  trade.** 

'^Tbo  second  period,  that  of  1765-05, 
NTiii  ushered  in  by  the  establii*hment  of  a 
aew  system,  "  in  many  respects  better 
^*^ilien  (he  ancient  one,  but  in  one  or 
"*  two  respects  perhaps  not  quite  so 
'^  l^oodf  .*'  By  the  statute  13  Geo.  III. 
{iTjfy)  the  high  duties  upon  importation 
irere  taken  off  mo  soon  as  the  price  of 
wiieat  ro5e  to  44s.  the  quarter;  and 
■t'  488.  the  quarter,  wheat  was  ad- 
mffted  at  a  nominal  duty  of  sixpence  : 
the' old  bounty  of  five  shillings  the  quar- 
t^'^upon  exportation  ceased,  so  soon  as 
tljb. price  rose  to  44s.  insteid  of  48s.,  the 


duce,  and  the  consequent  high  prices  by 
which  the  subsequent  period  was  distin- 
guished. If  the  year  1795  be  omitted, 
the  table  will  present  us  with  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  pnce  and  fluctuation  r-— 


Ten 
Yearn 

endittc 


1775 
1785 
1794 


Loweat  Price 

of  Wb«-at 
per  Quarter. 


40i 

^^ 

39 


Higbeat 
Ditto. 


Difference. 


57i 
53 


17 
19 
13 


An  examination  of  this  table  will  con- 
vmce  us,  that  this  is  incomparably  the 
price  at  which  it  ceased  under  the  former  steadiest  series  of  prices,  from  the  year 
■cL  It  appears,  on  examining  the  return  1670  to  the  present  day;  and  being 
from  which  the  preceding  table  is  con- 
ftinicted,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  in 


distinguished  by  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  free  trade,  it  affords  a   singular  pre- 


tlie  earlier  years  of  this  period,  importa-  *  sumption  of   the    inaccuracy    of   Lord 


doD,  either  at  the  nominal  duty,  or,  at 
most,  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  the  quarter,  was 
not  obstructed  by  this  law  till  its  cessa- 
tion in  1815. 


Lauderdale's  inference  as  to  the  effect 
of  free  trade  in  extending  the  range  of 
prices. 

With  reitpect  to   legislative  measures. 


This  interral,   therefore,   presents    us    the  third  period,  from  1796  to  1815,  ap- 


with  the  only  period  of  a  tolerably  free 
trade' in  the  history  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
As  hx  as  we  can  rely  on  the  accuracy  of 
lEgares,  (and  few  things  are  so  little  pre- 
ciie  with  so  much  parade  of  accuracy,) 
the  inference  from  the  tabular  statement 
w  important.  Counting  the  years  by  tens 
in  the  construction  of  the  table,  we  were 
obliged  to  include  in  this  decade  the  year 
1795,  for  which  the  highest  price  is  stated 
nt  798.  This  year  more  properly  belongs 
lo  tbe  third  period:  in  this  year,  those 
cnneet  had  begun  to  operate  which  finally 
produced  the  great  demand  for  raw  pro- 


proached  as  nearly  to  a  system  of  free 
trade  as  that  of  1765-95.  But  that  in- 
terruption to  the  free  commerce  in  grain, 
which  was  not  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
**  the  great  domestic  enemy^,"  was  pro- 
duced by  as  powerful  a  foe  from  without; 
and  a  monopoly,  not  yet  tbe  gift  of  their 
own  hands,    though  scarcely  less  com- 

f>lete,  was  bestowed  on  the  British  land- 
ords  by  the  policy  of  the  external  enemy. 
The  capital  and  population  of  the  coun- 
try had  long  required  a  greater  supply 
than  was  demanded  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  Prices  had  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  a  permanent  rise  during  its 

•  Tliai,iof699  (10  Will.  III.  c.3)  the  ex-    'a^^^  ^^^f*    ^^    ^e  ^«r  ca"»«  "PO"  "» 
portocioo  of  corn  was  prohibited  fur  a  year,    when  national  wealth  was  Increasing  in  a 


hv  bbttBlies  were  suspended  from  February  9, 
I60Q,  to  Sebtember 99,  1700,  by  II  Will.  III. 
e.  L  In  1709  (8  Anne,  c.  2),  exportation  was 
praklliiCed  before  September  29,  1710,  with 
p^wer  to  the  Queen  to  permit  exportation 
In  IT41   (14  Geo.  II.  c.2),  exporta- 


geometrical  ratio,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  demand  for  grain. 
Shortly  after  its  commencement,  the  war 
assumed  that  feature  of  malignant  hosti- 

..*^  lity  to  commercial  intercourse^  which, 
Om  was  prohibited  before  December  25,  1741.  /  carried  to  its  acme  was  as  effectual 
IB  1757  (3D  Geo.  II.  c.  1,  and  subsequent  i  ^i*®°  camea  lo  lis  acme,  was  as  eneciuai 

a  bar  to  importation  at  moderate  prices  as 
a  parliamentary  vote.  The  following 
table  of  the  charges  .for  freight  and  in- 
surance in  1809,  as  compared  with  183^, 
presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  prohi- 

1_  -I  T '       ■         * 

*  Lord  King  :^aii/8,  p.  3S5. 


■eta),  exportation  was  prohibited,  and  the 
iades  on  importation  were  removed,  till  De- 
•r  24,  1759.  —  For  many  instances  of 
legislation,  see  a  useful  pamphlet, 
cslled  **  A  Compendium  of  the  Laws  passed 
from  time  to  time,  for  regulating  and  restricting 
Iba  importation.  Exportation,  and  ConHumption 
ofForeignCom,"  &c. — London:  Ridgway,l826. 
f  Wealth  of  Nations,  loc  cil. 
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t^r  raw  produce  from  the  British 
ml  of  the  sapient  policy  adopted 
och energy  by  the  United  States, 
mioatioD  of  making  Poland  ma- 
fajr  kenelf- — there  is  an  end  to 

or  fear  of  importing  a  single 
ber  raw  produce.  How  absurd, 
to  s|ippo.se  that  the  supplies  from 
mries  would  be  poured  into  our 
lieflood anticipated!  Howunrea- 
'  suppose,  with  Mr.  Baring,  that 
h^  foreign  merchants  would  not 
in  the  first  year  of  a  free  trade, 
.te  the  English  market,  nererthe- 
\xea  the  foreign  growers  put  their 
the  ground  next  year — and  in 
wer  of  supplying  this  country  he 

from  Mr.  Jacob — knowing  that 
d  could  not  do  without  them, 
Duld  take  care  that  there  should 
bundant  supply  *.'' 
-eign  grower  can  put  in  no  more 
ills  implements  will  enable  him 
ind  how  ''  the  knowledge  that 
Icannot  do  without  them"  will 
be  number  of  Polish  ploughs, 
3od  for  Polish  serfs,  is  far  from 
lent  proposition. 
then«  as  credit  can  attach  to  the 
before  us,  it  appears  that  any 
ily  from  the  northern  countries  is 
'  irapossiblo,  till  the  accumula- 
pital  shall  enable  the  Polish  and 
'armers  to  produce  a  more  abun- 
k.  .  This  being  ascertained,  the 
qncen.ing  the  prices  at  which 
export  their  surplus,  becomes  of 
tance  than  has  been  attached  to 
ilating,  however,  the  permanent 
English  corn  at  about  50s.  the 
tie  estimates  of  Mr.  Jacob,  sup- 
em  to  be  somewhat  over-rated, 
it  tend  to  shew  that,  so  far  from 
apprehension  of  *'  a  deluge,"  a 
K)  great  magnitude — a  duty  ex- 
sven  in  a  small  degree,  what  U 
to  counterbalance  the  taxes  on 
ice  in  England — would  amount 
ual  prohibition.  In  his  *'  at- 
to  calculate  the  cost  ot  wheat  to 
wer,"  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
3  candidly  admits  the  difliculty 
k,  and  the  necessary  uncertainty 
!SuIts..  The  reader,  therefore, 
nse  his  own  discretion  in  adopt- 
bilowing  estimates  of  the  pro- 


R26. 


bable  prices  of  importation  from  Prussia 
and  Poland : — 

#.     i. 

Total  cost  price   of   wheat    per 

quarter  in  Prussia 31     0 

Shipping  charge,  and  merchant*s 

commission,  or  profit 2     9 

Freight,  primage,  and  insurance  to 

London isO 

Lighterage,   landing  charge,  and 

commission  in  England t     3 

Price  in  the  English  market 43    0 


By  similar  calculations,  the  export  price 
of  Polish  corn  is  rated  at  48s.  and  45s.  6d. 
the  quarter  (shipped  from  Dantzic),  as 
estimated  upon  the  average  prices  for  ten 
years,  at  Warsaw  and  Cracow  *. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  on 
the  supplies  we  may  derive  from  the 
Black  Sea.  On  this  subject  we  shall  cite 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Whitmore : — 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  large 
'  exports  which  take  place  every   year 

*  from  that  quarter — larger,  perhaps,  than 
'  those  which  are  drawn  from  tha 
'  Baltic.     I   have  great  doubts  of  any 

*  considerable  portion  of  that  corn  fincL- 
'  in?  its  way   to   the  English  market* 

*  My  reasons  for  these  doubts  are  as  foU 
'  low : — the  Black  Sea  is  in  .the  imme- 
'  diate  vicinity  of  countries  regularlv  im- 
'  porting  corn ;  Constantinople,  Malta, 
*•  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Some  parts 
*'  of  Italy  and  Spain  draw  their  foreign 
'  supplies  from  thence,  and  commonly 
'  exhaust  its  stores ;  and  it  appears,  by  a 
'  return  presented  to  parliament  last  year, 
'  that  from  the  5th  of  January  18 17, 
'  when  the  imports  from  the  Black  Sea 
*'  were  first  distinguished  in  the  accounts 
'  kept  at  the  Custom  House,  up  to  1826, 

*  only    50,155   quarters  of  wheat  have 

*  been  imported  into  this  country  from 
'  thence ;  the  year  of  largest  import  is 
'  1819,  when  it  amount^  to  20,685 
'  quarters.  The  distance  is  so  great,  that 
'  the  expense  and  risk  attending  9uch  an 
'  import  are  great  impediments  to  its  be- 
*■  coming  an  extensive  traffic ;  and  I  have 

*  been  assured  by  a  merchant  of  great 
'  eminence,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
'  the  Corn  Trade,  mat  the  wheat  hitherto 
'  sent  from  thence  has  been  of  a  dcscrip- 
*■  tion  known  in  commerce  by  the  desig- 


*  Jacob*!  Report,  pp.  84^9-40 
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dng  of  the  Corn  Bills  of  last  session, 
Ix>rd  Ellenborough  is  reported  to  have 
used  the  following  language: — 

**  He  begfed  their  lordships  to  recollect  that 
what  was  innovation  one  year  became  prece- 
deat  neat  year,  and  rule  the  next.  (Fallacy— 
dbrtmd  of  mnowUion).  If  the  present  measures 
■hoald  be  agreed  to,  the  result  would  be,  that 
we  most  always  admit  bonded  com.  (Fallacy  of 
^gtruBi^^mlwayM  because  once).  He  thought  the 
landed  interests  dewrTed  cvei^  encourage* 
■MDt  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
cbantry.  (Truism).  He  objected  to  an  extensive 
fcreign  trade  in  com — he  desir^  never  to  $ee 
oar  grmnmriet  placed  in  the  hand*  of  those  who 

I  jemlmu   of  our   naiional  greaimete  (hear, 

r)»." 


.  For  other,  but  less  expressive  versions 
^this  sopbiiin,  let  the  reader  turn  to  any 
|M^  of  the  debates,  or  any  speech  at  any 
county  meeting  or  agricultural  club. 
.  We  deny  it,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  it  is  daily  spread 
abroad,  for  reasons  which  have  been  fre- 
qumtiy  stated  and  never  answered  ;  but 
^liich,  as  they  are  either  unknown  or 
•npprened  by  those  who  utter  the  fallacy 
ia  parliament,  must  be  repeated  till  they 
am  made  known  and  acknowledged,  or 
Dsfiited.  In  our  humble  speculations, 
we  have  no  hankering  after  the  praise  of 
ariginality :  more  especially  in  specula- 
lione  like  the  present,  in  which  so  little 
that  is  original  can  be  said:  we  are 
•oateot  (if  UuU  merit  shall  be  conceded) 
Id  be  neeful. 

■  We  may  certainly  suppo!«e  a  case,  with- 
out exceeding  the  limits  of  possibility — 
although  it  has  never  happened  ;  and,  so 
loDg  as  we  judge  from  the  immense  pre- 

Ciaderance  of  probabilities,-  never  will 
ppen — in  which  a  dependence  on  fo* 
Hlgn  countries  for  an  annual  supply  of 
§faiii  would  reduce  us  to  a  state  of 
■tarvation.  Absurd  as  the  supposition 
will  appear,  we  must  in  candour  make  it 
It  ia  that  of  a  simultaneous  embargo  on 
tfat  exportation  of  the  usual  supply  of 
com  to  Great  Britain  from  every  port  of 
adlaoaive  export  in  the  four  quarters  of 
tha  globe.  On  any  other  supposition — 
OB  any  supposition  that  deserves  a 
noment's  attention  —  the  argument  is 
agregiously  false. 

'■  An     embargo    of   this    nature  might 

ifiglnate,  and  could  only  originate  in  a 

'Mobination    of  the   major  part   of  the 

a»Ternments  of  the  exporting  countries. 

To  ascertain  the  probability  of  this  event,' 

^^n-  -  -  -        - 

*  AmU^  p.  871. 


it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  in< 
terests  of  a  majority  of  those  governments 
with  respect  to  such  a  combination. 

The  interest  of  a  government  is  the 
interest  of  the  predominant  class:  the 
predominant  clans,  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  our  imports  of  corn 
would  be  derived,  is  the  class  of  land- 
owners. It  is  plainly  the  interest  of  that 
class  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  reve- 
nue from  their  property ;  in  other  words, 
to  sell  their  corn  to  the  highest  bidders. 
Deviations  from  this  principle  may  occur ; 
but,  like  other  particular  exceptions,  they 
do  not  shake  the  general  rule.  It  is 
plainly,  therefore,  the  interest  of  those  by 
whom  the  majority  of  the  exporting 
coimtries  are  governed,  that  exportation 
should  always  take  place  so  long  as  the 
foreign  is  higher  than  the  home  market. 
But  the  very  existence  of  a  constant  trade 
between  this  country  and  any  country  ex- 
porting corn,  supposes  that  the  British 
market  is  higher  than  the  home  market : 
exportation  would  otherwise  cease.  It 
supposes  that  British  goods  may  be  had 
in  greater  abundance  for  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  corn  than  goods  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

Such  being  the  interests  of  the  respec- 
tive governments  of  those  countries  which 
supply  us  with  corn,  upon  what  principle 
of  human  nature,  or  by  what  example  in 
history,  can  it  be  believed  that  any  num- 
ber of  those  governments  would  combine 
to  inflict  an  evil  on  this  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  greater  evil  to  themselves, 
**  out  of  jealousy  of  our  national  great- 
'*  neaa?"  Alliances  between  ambitiotis 
governments —and  ambition  is  the  only 
principle  which  could  call  forth  a  combi- 
nation of  this  kind — even  for  purposes 
more  congenial  with  their  several  interests, 
are  by  no  means  stable,  or  effective.  The 
Holy  Alliance  itself— an  alliance  of  all 
the  purer  aristocracies  against  every  peo- 
ple, for  the  preservation  of  ell  that  is  most 
dear  to  those  aristocracies,  the  preservation 
of  their  power — already  totters  from  in- 
testine discord.  If  a  union  so  beneficial, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  stupid  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  several  confederates 
can  account  for  its  dissolution,  have 
failed,  how  can  it  be  believed  that  the 
same  parties  would  combine  efficiently  to 
humble  a  single  nation 't 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  if  a  con 
current  scarcity  in  the  corn-growing  conn  • 
tries  should  produce  the  same  effect  with 
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To  this  argument  we  propose  the  fol- 
lowing  reply. — We  admit  that,  under  a 

,  combination  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, like  those  which  occurred  in  the 
last  war — a  combination  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  affords  no  parallel  ex- 
ample in  time  past,  and  will  scarcely 
afford  another,  speedily,  in  time  to  come  — 
tbe  power  of  a  colossal  despotism  may 
lender  commerce  so  dangerous  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  foreign  grain,  by  a  succession 

*of  arbitrary  decrees,  to  the  exorbitant 
prices  experienced   during   the  late  war 

.with  Europe.  And  it  can  do  no  more. 
There  is  no  punishment  so  atrocious, 
which  will  not  be  as  fearlessly  braved,  for 
the  sake  of  an  adequate  reward.  The 
difficulties  with  which  the  brutal  arm  of 
power  may  interrupt  the  channel  of  com- 
merce, may  add  much  to  the  price  of  a 
prohibited  commodity ;  but  when  that 
has  attained  a  certain  height,  the  smuggler 

.  ^-the  champion  of  civilization  in  the  last 
raeort — steps  in :  encouraged  by  public 
approbation,    and  impelled    by    private 

'gain^  he  defies  the  penalty  which  awaits 
oetection,  and  mitigates,  by  a  useful  vio- 
lation of  law,  the  enormous  evils  of  so  de- 

.  testable  a  policy.  Of  this  we  have  a 
singular  proof  in  the  events  of  the  last 

ifar. 

• 

**  It  tbooM  be  remembered,*'  layi  Mr. 
^Iboke,  **  that  when  the  power  of  tbe  great 
•aroiy  on  the  continent — and  such  an  enemy  ne 
"^^ere  not  likely  to  meet  again — was  at  its 
W%bt  I  when  his  decrees  ai^ainst  all  commercial 
Jolerconne  with  this  country  were  sought  to  be 
••forced  with  tie  utmost  severity,  we  found 
little  diiBcaltv  in  procuring  a*  supply  of  corn, 
^BweUasof  hemp  and  timber.  It  was  a  fact, 
^•C  in  the  year  1810,  when  there  were  appre- 
Jhenrinni  of  a  scarcity,  we  importnd  1,500,000 
••artera  of  com,  more  than  we  had  ever  be- 
jEmv  Imported  in  one  year ;  and  this,  let  it  be 
tvcollected,  when  the  restrictive  laws  of  a 
.powerful  enemy  were  at  their  height.  What 
;flSS  singular  in  this  circumstance  was,  that  the 
Iprea test  part  of  those  importations  were  from 
the  pons  of  France  and  the  Netherlands— coun- 
4riea  which  were  most  under  our  enemy's  con- 
trol. They  would  have  starved  us,  if  they  had 
mati  fonnd  that  the  ►upply  which  we  wanted 
larorid  be  a  source  of  profit  to  thembelves*.*' 

T  8ucb  is  the  natural  remedy  for  the  ex- 
cSBses  of  military  ambition,  when  directed 
to  the  suppression  of  trade. — There  is, 
^wever,  one  aspect  under  which  this 
l|Biist]on  may  be  viewed,  and  in  which  it 
is  never  viewed  in  parliament;  an  aspect 


^  Speech  at  tbe  City  of  London  Tavern, 
Iprit  iStb,  I88&.— (r/mes.) 


perhaps  the  roost  important,  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  all  other  measures  of  free 
trade  ;  namely,  their  tendency  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  war,  by  converting  our 
national  enemies  into  fast  friends ;  by  re- 
moving their  *' jealousy  of  our  greatness  ;*' 
by  making  our  greatness  9s  much  their 
interest  as  our  own.  To  this  happy  con- 
summation nothing  could  more  directly 
lead  than  an  unrestricted  intercourse  in 
the  necessaries  of  life.  When  tbe  princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe  shall  have  be- 
come mutually  dependent  on  each  other 
for  a  great  portion  of  their  raw  produce 
and  manufactures,  we  may  expect  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  barbarous  wars 
which  are  the  scourge  of  humanity,  and 
which,  whilst  they  last,  must  repress  all 
effectual  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  mankind. 

II.  Such  are  the  proposed  reasons 
against  innovating  in  the  system  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  If  the  replies  which  we 
have  made  should  seem  sufficient,  how, 
it  will  be  asked,  shall  we  account  for  the 
pertinacious  adherence  to  a  system  for 
which  the  reasons  are  so  plainly  inade- 
quate? 

Speaking  of  the  Corn  Laws  of  his  own 
time,  which,  bad  as  they  were,  cannot  be 
compared  to  those  of  1816  and  18^ 
without  injustice,  this  is  the  remark  of 
Adam  Smith:  *'  Nothing  seems  neces- 
**  sary  for  the  repeal  of  such  regulations, 
"  but  to  convince  the  public  of  the  futility 
*'  of  that  system,  in  consequence  of  which 
**  they  have  been  established." 

Of  the  futility  of  these  laws,  the  public^ 
that  is  to  say,  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  reflect  upon  the  corn  tax  as  well  as 
pay  it,  have  long  since  been  sufficiently 
convinced ;  and  if  the  public  were  the 
law-makers,  the  repeal  would  have  been 
long  since  effected.  On  this  subject, 
however,  to  use  the  plain  language  of 
Lord  Milton— plain  language  describing 
plainer  facts— the  public  **  are  placed  at 
'*  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  and  the  legis* 
**  lature  are  composed  of  those  landlords. 
*'  The  landlord^  form  a  body  of  men,  not 
**  numerous,  but  powerful.  They  are  the 
**  members  of  parliament,  and  those  who 
*•  make  the  members  of  parliament*  "— 
and  those,  therefore,  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
enact,  amend,  and  repeal.  To  convince 
this  body  of  legislators  '<  of  the  futility 

•  Jntt,  p.  SS5. 
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'*  of  that  syttenif"  ib  a  far  more  difficalt 
task.     To  confinoe  them  of  its  futility 
with    respect  to    public  interests,    that, 
perhaps,  may  be  in  time  accomplished ;  to 
convince  ihem  of  it^  futility  with  respect 
to  their  ow  n  interests,  is  impossible ;  im- 
possible, we  mean,  if  our  theory  of  the 
Corn  Laws  be  correct ;  if  it  be  true,  as  it 
seems  to  be  past  doubting,  that   these 
laws  are  beneficial  to  the  landlords  pre- 
cisely   from    the    circumstances    which 
makes  them  injurious  to  the  public.  How, 
therefore,  consistently  with  the  plainest 
dictates   of  experience,   can    we  expect 
from  such  a  legislature  as  this,  a  volun- 
tary repeal  of  what  they  know  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to   themselves?      How 
many  are  the  instances,  even  of  indivi- 
dual's, abandoning  public  abuses  which 
were  profitable  to  themselves  ?     If  these 
be  so  lamentably  few,  as  to  be  regarded 
whenever  they   occur,   as    instances    of 
heroic  virtue,  we  may  assert,  without  the 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  in  the 
case  of  large  bodies   of  men,  no   such 
instance  can  be  found  in  history.     Do  we 
therefore  mean  to  aver  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  landed  interest,   without   ex- 
ception, however  great  may  be  the  public 
suffering  resulting  from  a  certain  course  of 
action^  would  necessarily  prefer  that  course, 
if  tending  to  his  own  advantage,  to  any 
course  which  might  militate  against  it, 
however  conducive  to  public  benefit  ?   in 
fact,  to  use  the  language  of  common  life, 
that  there  are  nothing  like  disinterested 
motives  in   human  nature— that  the  nar- 
row considerations  of  self  interest  prevail 
in  all  men,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  the 
exclusion    of  every  social    motive    and 
every  benevolent  feeling  ? 

We  know  that  this  mterpretation  has 
l>een  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  all 
occasions  on  the  language  of  those  men, 
who  from  reflection  and  habit  have  ac- 
quired so  much  sympathy  with  che 
people,  as  to  find  an  interest  in  detecting 
the  arts,  and  unravelling  the  sophistry  of 
those  who  find  a  greater  interest  in  mis- 
leading them.  Language,  like  that  we 
have  just  used — assertions  that  the  selfish 
])revail  over  the  social  interests  in  the 
case  of  bodies  of  men  and  the  concerns 
of  Government — has  \n  our  case  been 
averred  to  mean,  that 

**  Whoever  pretends  that  he  acte  opoo  public 
piiociple,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  is  an  impu- 
dent pretender,  or  quack,  who,  in  opposition 
to  the  onvaried  experience  of  ages,  would  have 


m  believe  tiMt  he  is  ema^  Ibiai  Ikv 
incident  of  humanity,  the  diipoaiti—  la 
self  to  others 


'•/' 


This  objection,  if  siboere,  is  too 
foolish;  and,  if  insincere,  too  dtahoiMst, 
to  require  a  deliberate  answer.  Chiiom 
like  these  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  man,  unless  we  may  make  the  except 
tion  of  those  who  could  deliberately  (if  de- 
liberately, and  not  rashly)  impute  them  ii 
the  legitimate  inferences  from  the  aeiiti- 
ments  expressed  above. 

So  far  from  entertaining  optuois  of 
this  extravagant  nature— so  far  froa 
denying  the  existence  of  pablic  prtodple 
in  the  instance  of  excellent  individoah, 
we  are  indeed  very  far  from  impatfog 
deliberate  selfishnesB,  even  to  the  gnat 
mass  of  those  over  whone  language  ni 
conduct  the  selfish  motives  exert  a  pf»* 
dominant  sway.  When  we  accnos  At 
majority  of  the  landlords  of  judging  od 
acting  in  this  question  from  motives  of 
self-interest  alone,  do  we  mean  that  ewj 
individual  of  that  body  voted  for  lb 
enactment,  and  votes  every  sesiston  for  tk 
continuance,  of  the  restraints  on  the  con 
trade,  with  the  distinct  intention  of  m- 
taining  the  rate  of  rent  at  the  expensiof 
the  whole  British  people?  Assaredlj, 
we  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  Wean 
well  aware  of  the  all  but  irresistible  !•• 
fluence  which  the  affections,  in  othtf 
words,  the  interests,  of  men  ezerciie  ow 
their  judgments  ;  of  the  ease  with  wfaick 
they  glide  into  the  opinion  that  thiC  ii 
best,  which  is  best  for  themselves ;  how,  by 
dwelling  on  the  favourite  idea,  they  cis- 
not  see  any  opposite  idea,  and  bov 
what  they  wish  to  be  true,  they  easily 
believe  to  be  true.  The  fact  is  notoriosi; 
the  statement  of  it  is  proverbial. 

That  such  persons  should  deny  tk 
operation  of  selfish  motives  oo  tbor 
aciions,  is  no  more  than  any  man  wosll 
expect;  in  such  cases,  men^s  actions spcik 
more  sincerely  than  their  words  f . 

Amongst  those  members  of  ParliaMSi 
who  belong  to  the  landed  interest,  tbe-'c 
are  doubtless  individuals  whose  sya- 
pathies  with  the  people  are  so  siroi^tf 

*  Kdinb.  Roviecr,  vol.  xliv.  p.  647. 

f  Mais  se  peut-il  que  let  motifs,  qai 
sans  ccsse  sor  Tesprit  d*oo  homme,  si 
secret  pour  lui-m^me  ?  Oai,  ceries,  cck 
se  peut.  Rien  de  plus  aise,  rien  de  plated' 
mun,  disons  plus — ce  qui  est  rare,  ce  a*etf  pi> 
de  les  ii^oorer  ;  c*est  de  les  conn^lrr.  (Ik 
tique  dei  AsiembUet  Legisimtimesj  {T 
par  Dttmoni,  torn,  it  p.  23n.) 


power,   iBd   tbe    h*  < 
IB  whoA  tkej  exhibit  ito  .  '**' 


X  It 


Mr.  W\Btmoni\  motioa 


liill  icftaia  €nMB  the  opeo  ex- 
of  vomet  wfea  that  cods  aiaj 
witkoot  exdtiii^  the  disHke 
a  «K  of  power  k  sore  to 
i<M.  This  prodenoe  is  oommoDlT 
monad  to  bj  tbe  Usdholden  who  rale 
the  PMfisiK  :  it  is  resorted  to  wheoerer 


Nolso,  however,  oo  this  occasioOy 
lin  which  their  dearest  inter- 
!;,  and  whidi  calls  forth  all 
Aeir  apleea,  and  exhibits  all  their  iotem- 
jiwce.      Let  the  reader  taro  to  the  re- 

rt  of  Sir  Fiancis  Bordetfs  speecbf : 
win  there  see  with  what  impatieoce 
•fva  a  fiivourite  speaker  was  treated,  at 
&•  doae  of  a  debate  of  do  extraordinary 
li^gth— «  debate  in  which  not  a  single 
■peach  (the  carsorj  observations  of 
Mflnn.  Siunaer,  Ciirwen»  and  Wode- 
cannot  be  called  so)  was  deliTe^ed 
hm  that  oujoritj  of  250,  who  rejected 
dpa  motion  with  disdain.  If  we  should 
Mole  the  eontemptaoos  language  in  which 
Mr.  Brougham  described  the  tumult 
wHmeh  attended  this  ceremony,  we  should 
JlTDbably  be  called  course  and  ill-man- 
we  must,  therefore,  refer  the 
to  the  passage^. 

♦  udhrfe,  p.  S70.  ^JtUe,  p.  337. 

I  jtnUj  p.  337. 


To  ^  fellowii^ 
GflVT  w>e  shall  pt^ren 
bleman  ts  reporiHl  to 
II<K»  of  Licini^  to  ~ 
Uaguageof  this  passage 


of  LMd 
Ihaiw^ 
wird^and  the 
appiand«d«  the 


^  I  «teit  ihftt  fkiik  «i*  dM^  faUic  rw<i»>c 

u««f  avail fcrilMt  f«r|pMr.   Bat  it  w a 

^ii  if  tihe  Gam— lal  W  flacHI  i«  a  tataaij 
IB  wftirh  it  b  iai^«aHM^  la  t««f  ilie  caaatrr  ia 
astaieaf  4cceM  [^iiH|pefUv«  it  b  aat  rr^aitv^ 
la  4a  iipwrtilinrr,  aadl'ia  thra«  die  ahala 
af  aoc»M>  lata  cMifatiaa  by  atieaipciBf 
**  (laad  cWenag^t. 


Such  language  requires  little  comment, 
and  we  dismiss  it,  for  the  present,  without 
regret,  as  we  shall  find  occasion  to  dw«ll 
upon  the  proposition  it  insinuates,  in  th«> 
concluding  essay  of  this  Tolume.  If 
such,  however,  is  the  language  of  ont* 
landlord,  we  are  bound  to  notice  with 
approbation  the  $«ntiinents  expressed  by 
another.  Sir  T.  Lethbridgn  told  the 
house,  that— - 

**  They  nast  coaskkr  tlMt  thay  had  30  wdU 
lioat  to  pay  th»  public  rrfdilor  t  aa4 1»  waaM 
ratlier  tell  Hw  coat  off  kit  back  Ibaa  tbat  b« 
sboald  be  defhaaded  of  wbat  was  Ibirlj  daa  ta 
bin.  Tbe  aalioo  arat  boaad  to  pay  it*  debt, 
and  tbe  credit  of  tbe  oalioa  woald  be  dettrv^ed 
by  tbe  tligbett  Infraction  of  lit  .** 


*  JMe^  p.  SSi.  t  ^alif,  p.  344 

i  Anits  p.  319. 
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mhefftiaement  was  igsoed  for  from  4000 
^on  5000  persons,  who  were  offered  em- 
flloyTMnt  in  this  manufacture.  It  has  been 
taid,  that  this  influx  of  people  was  called 
Ibr  to  break  up  a  combination  among  the 
-workmen  in  the  silk  trade  ;  bnt  the  ex- 
jatence  of  a  combination  which  required 
floch  an  effort  to  break  it,  proves  the  ex- 
:teat  of  the  demand  which  existed  for  the 
labour  of  the  combiners.  The  price  of 
labour  was  not  the  only  price  affected ; 
^e  demand  caused  by  the  impulse  which 
liad  been  given  to  the  consumption  of 
•ilk,  occasioned  an  advance  of  price, 
which  at  last  became  jnore  than  equal  to 
the  tax  which  had  been  removed.  Raw 
€ilk  rose  from  9s.  to  24s.;  thrown  silk,  from 
9Sii.  to  638.  per  lb. 

Thus,  by  this  **  preparatory  step,"  and 

by  a  sacrifice  of  some  consequence  to  the 

Irevenue,  a  host  of  enemies  to  the  new 

t^em  was  raised  up— a  multitude  of  new 

workmen  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  the 

ttperiment,  and  to  the  certain  inconve- 

Hieoce  of  the  suspension  of  demand  which 

pvceded  it.  This  step  seems  to  have  been 

"teken  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 

libiif  of   the  manufacturers  themselves, 

^Ssrho  alleged    that  the  amount  of    the 

duties  formed  a  great  discouragement  to 

dieir  trade.    From  this  vague  declaration, 

tbey  wished  it  to  be  inferred,  that  to  re- 

JDOve  this  discouragement  was  the  way  to 

^JHiabie  them  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

But  this  discouragement  was  in  fact  only 

AD  increase^ of  the  cost  of  production,  by 

iheana  of  a  tax  which  tended  to  restrict 

the  demand  for  the  goods  of  the   supply 

'of  which  these  manufacturers  had  the  mo- 

AOpoty.     A  reduction  of  the  tax  was  in 

'tj«  first  effects  advantageous  to  the  mono- 

{lolists  themselves ;    an   increase   of  de- 

ttiaod  beyond   the   immediate  means  of 

Wodoction  was  produced,  and  an  encoo- 

iBgement  to   the   trade    was  given,    by 

tfanaferring  to  the  pockets  of  the  mono- 

C lists  a  part  of  the  tax,   before  levied 
'  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
'  -  A  peculiar  obstacle  to  the  introduction 
i^f  the  new  system,  was  raised,  by  this  re- 
duction of  duties,  in  the  increase  of  the 
'throwing  business.     The  duty  on  raw  silk 
.WM  reduced  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
*Ao  doty  on  thrown  silk  ;  a  great  increase 
'•f  the  business  of  throwsters  took  place, 
•od  a  great  inducement  was  afforded  to 
'iiiveat  capital  in  this  branch  of  the  trade. 
3ota8  the  time  for  the  removal  of  the 
prohibition  drew  near^  the  high  price  of 
Seas.  1826. 


thrown  silk  was  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  which  the  weaver  roost  loudly,  and 
most  justly,  complained.  The  remedy 
would  have  been  to  have  removed  the 
duty  on  its  importation  ;  but  to  this  re- 
moval, the  increased  importance  of  the 
throwing  trade,  in  this  country,  presented 
itself  as  an  objection.  Ibe  duty  on 
thrown  silk  was,  however,  subsequently 
reduced. 

The  mistaken  policy  of  these  prepa- 
ratory measures  has  been  scarcely  ever 
publicly  adverted  to,  because  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  silk  trade  gained  by  them, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  But  we  think  their  nature  is  suffi- 
ciently established,  to  serve  as  a  warning 
against  a  resort  hereafter  to  plans  for  the 
encouragement,  or  extension,  of  a  mono* 
poly,  as  a  preparation  for  breaking  it  down. 

At  the  end  of  1825,  and  the  beginning 
of  1826,  the  silk  trade  suffered  from  a  re- 
action, not  greater  than  that  experienced 
in  some  other  manufactures,  but  pro- 
duced in  part  by  peculiar  causes.  The 
quantity  of  capital  drawn  into  the  trade 
in  1824,  and  the  speculative  demand 
which  had  been  created,  had  raised  the 
price  of  the  raw  material.  This  gave 
the  first  check  to  consumption,  which  was 
subsequently  still  further  diminished  by 
the  pecuniary  distress  prevailing  at  the 
time.  The  silk  manufacturers  of  London 
convened  a  public  meeting,  where,  omong 
other  extravagances,  they  declared  that  a 
duty  of  60  per  cent  would  not  protect 
them  against  the  PVench  silk  goods.  The 
intelligence  promulgated  by  these  com- 
petent practical  authorities,  that  foreign 
silks  admitted  at  30  per  cent  duty  would 
make  ail  home-made  goods  unsaleable, 
contributed  to  induce  the  retail  dealers  to 
diminish  their  purchases,  with  a  view  to 
clear  away  their  stocks.  Under  all  these 
circumstances— some  arising  out  of  the 
expectation  of  foreign  imports — some  out 
of  the  measures  taken  to  prepare  for  the 
new  system — some  out  of  tho^e  taken  to 
frustrate  it — some  entirely  accidental — 
a  considerable  degree  of  distress  existed 
in  the  silk  trade,  which  threatened  to 
raise  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  prohibitions  at  the  time 
fixed  by  law.  Nothing  can  shew  more 
plainly  the  feebleness  oT  the  opponents  of 
the  changes  in  onr  syntem  of  trade,  than 
the  figure  which  they  made  in  their  oppo- 
sition, in  spite  of  the  mi&takea  of  their 
adversaries. 
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manufacture.  Mr.  Ellice  may  be  assured, 
however  remarkable  it  may  appear,  that 
when  money  is  borrowed,  money  also  is 
ientj  and  that  a  house  and  a  bale  of  silk 
do  not  cease  to  be  a  house  and  a  bale  of 
silk,  because  the  one  is  built  with  bor- 
rowed money,  and  the  other  bought  upon 
credit 

But  what  is  the  use  of  proving  by  ra- 
tiodnation,  that  the  capital  which  employs 
tome  unknown  portion  of  the  population 
of  a  town  of  15,000  people  in  a  cheap 
country,  cannot  be  so  large  as  that  which 
actively  employs  500,000  people  in  a 
dear  country?  The  practical  men  set 
the  matter  at  rest  by  saying  it  is  greater. 
What  is  the  use  of  suggesting  that  if 
3000  looms  would  supply  all  Europe 
with  ribands,  12,000  of  them  would  not 
loDg  continue  to  be  employed  in  two 
towns  of  France? — ^The  thing  is  so.  What 
ii  the  use  of  doubling  whether  silks,  equal 
to  four  years  consumption  of  this  country 
— that  is  to  say,  in  value  about  56  millions, 
at  oar  prices —can  be  stored  up  in  Swit- 
serlana ;  or  whether  its  inhabitants,  who 
,  have  been  commonly  deemed  'poor, 
cao  possess,  on  the  average,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  about  301.  worth 
of  silk  goods  at  our  prices  ?  The  fact 
is  so  :  practical  men  have  said  it ;  and 
for  the  idle  theorists  who  are  *'  calculating 
^  upon  the  cause*'  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
we  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Ellice  assures 
oa,  the  Swiss  take  care  always  to  sell  for 
ready  money.  As  it  would  take  all  that 
Ihe  mines  of  Mexico  can  produce  for 
fifteen  years  to  purchase  this  stock  of 
niks,  no  wonder  it  accumulates. 

But  the  practical  men  must  alter  their 
form  of  expression:  and  as,  heretofore,  in 
opposition  to  the  proof  that  a  thing  mast 
be  so,  they  opposed  their  declaration  that  it 
WOM  not  so;  tww,  they  may  assert  that 
tbe  result  must  be  as  they  predicted,  in 
opposition  to  the  proof,  that  it  is  not. 
The  importation  of  foreign  silks,  and 
capecially  of  French  silks,  is  quite  insigni- 
ficant, compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
trade;  and  Mr.  Ellice's  fifty  eieht  miU 
lioos  of  silks  from  Switzerland,  tne  aver- 
age difference  of  price  in  favour  of  which,  as 
compared  with  our  own  manufactures,  was 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  and  from  60  to 
100  per  cent*  on  figured  goods  (per  Mr. 


^  This  h  a  form  of  arithmetic  which  pretails 
ia  parliament,  especially  among  practical  men. 
Wa  bear  tbem  spealL  of  property  depreciated 


Baring,  p.  410,)  have  not  *' yet  come  to" 
**  hand.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
for  our  practical  men,  guided,  according ' 
to  their  favourite  doctrine,  by  circum- 
stances, not  only  to  claim,  as  of  wont, 
exemption  from  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
and  faith  in  their  wildest  predictions;  not 
only  to  challenge  belief  for  the  most  ex" 
travagant  and  absurd  assertions  respecting 
the  state  of  other  countries,  in  opposition 
to  evidence  carefully  taken  from  witnesses, 
subject  to  severe  examination, — all  which, 
on  the  mere  strength  of  the  word  practical, 
they  are  as  of  right  entitled  to; — but  to 
demand  that  the  nation  shall  be  blind  to 
facts,  passing  under  its  own  eyes. 

It  IS  not  however  in  facts  merely  that 
practical  men  are  great ;  they  have  the 
sole  privilege  of  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
was  claimed  in  their  behalf  by  Mr.  John 
Williams.  This  gentleman  quoted  with  ap- 
probation— as  applicable  to  theorists  who 
pursued  their  aostract  principles,  inde- 
pendently of  "  any  consequences*' — Mr. 
Burke's  description  of  tbe  quality  of 
heart,  possessed  **  by  a  perfect  metaphy- 
''  sician,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  devil 
*'  himself  in  malignity,  and  contempt  for 
"  the  happiness  of  mankind^."  It  is 
stranee  enough  to  see  a  plain,  sober  man, 
like  Mr.  Williams,  following  the  cham- 
pion of  the  age  of  chivalry  in  such  a 
flight.  Ijt  well  became  one  whose  habit 
was  to  exaggerate— whose  business  was  to 
cover  with  the  glare  of  eloquence  every 
evil  which  was  strong  enough  to  threaten 
mankind  with  durability,  and  to  turn  into 
horror  at  improvement  the  regret  which 
should  be  felt  at  the  necessary  evils  of 
change,— it  well  became  him,  passing  by 
tyrants  and  conquerors,  to  Rx  the  charge 
of  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
upon  the  perfect  metaphysician. 

In  attriouting  exclusively  to  those  who 
carry  into  efiect  improvements  in  laws  and 
institutions,  a  state  of  mind  which  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  them — and  by  im- 
puting to  them  as  a  vice  the  performance 
of  the  most  arduous  and  useful  of  all 
duties,  Mr.  Burke  attempted  to  corrupt, 
in  a  most  pernicious  mnnner,  the  moral 
feeling  of  mankind.      It  is  tnie  that  men 

100  per  cent  (by  which  they  mean,  we  believe, 
50  per  cent)  ;  and  Sir  James  Graham  has  told  us 
that  the  Austrian  currency  was  depreciated 
400  per  cent,  which  means,  taken  literally,  that 
a  pound  note  was  worth  sixty  shillings  leM  than 
nothing^. — {Com  and  Currency.) 
*  Ante,  p.  393. 
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who  have  made  up  their  minds  upon  a 
calculation  of  consequences,  to  a  certain 
line  of  conduct,  and  having  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  line  ihey  have  chosen 
is  that  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  mankind,  do  and  ought  to  view  with 
less  regret  than  they  would  olherwine  feel 
the  casual  suffering  with  iivhich  it  is  accom- 
panied. But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  theo- 
rists. When  Mr.  Williams,  on  the 
northern  circuit,  prompted  by  his  sense  of 
duty,  labours  hard  to  hang  a  burglar  or  a 
sheep-stealer,  it  would  be  unfair  in  the 
extreme  to  impute  to  him  a  contempt  fur 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  though  the 
happineti!*  of  one  of  the  race  is  entirely 
annihilated  by  the  success  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  efforts !  It  is  just  to  sup- 
pose that  he  reflects  on  the  greater 
misery  which  would  fall  upon  society 
if  property  were  not  protected,  and 
though  the  eventual  mischief  from  impunity 
is  remote^  and  the  real  suffering  from  the 
hanging  is  very  near  and  apparent,  Mr. 
Williams  having  lianged  hisUiief,  goes  off 
to  dine  or  sleep  with  a  clear  conscience, 
and  a  much  better  opinion  of  himself,  than 
if  he  had  kept  back  the  evidence,  or  re- 
pressed his  talent  for  cross-examination, 
and  lei  the  rogue  escape.  He  would 
justly  deem  those  to  be  corruptora  of 
morals  who  blamed  him  for  the  performance, 
or  urged  him  to  the  betrayal,  of  his  trust, 
merely  because  by  doing  so  he  should 
please  the  felon  and  his  friends.  But  the 
trust  vested  in  those  whose  station  and 
knowledge  enable  them  to  effect  changes 
useful  to  a  whole  nation,  is  a  far  more 
important  one  than  that. ever  committed 
to  an  advocate,  and  one  to  the  execution 
of  which  many  more  obstacles  and  tempta- 
tions are  opposed.  The  love  of  ease,  the 
opposition  of  interested  parties,  the  entrea- 
ties of  political  friends,  the  certainty  that 
even  a  temporary  failure  will  be  used  to 
the  destruction  ofthe  author  of  a  change — 
these  are  obstacles  which  it  requires  no 
small  degree  of  moral  courage  to  sur- 
mount, and  they  are  seldom  surmounted. 
But  to  add  to  these  obstacles  popular 
odium,  to  impute  to  every  one  who  has 
the  courage  to  attempt  improvements  a 
peculiar  hardness  of  heart,  because  some 
evil  of  less  account  must  be  set  off  against 
the  greater  good  be  has  done,  or  the 
greater  suffering  he  has  prevented,  is  a  de- 
testable perversion  of  maudlin  sentiment 
to  the  degradation  and  misery  of  mankind. 


While  the  drones  and  iloUis  of  the 
state  are  held  blainele«  lor  tha  iniiery 
which  their  negligence  allows  lo  exist; 
while  those  who  execute  the  wont  laws 
may  be  men  ofthe  tenderest  hearts ;  ind 
while  it  would  be  consistent  with  tis 
finest  feelings  to  allow  a  people  to  groii 
under  any  existing  oppreaaioo,  or  to  sink 
to  ruin  under  the  influence  of  any  exiaiti^ 
system,  the  hatred  of  society  is  to  fee 
levelled,  according  to  this  superfioe  sysm 
of  political  morals,  at  the  mao  wlio  at- 
tempts to  benefit  hie  couotry — beeuHi 
not  being  omnipotent,  be  ia  unable  tods 
good  to  many  without  inconvenieooeloa 
few.  Though  Mr.Williams '« fully  agncs** 
with  Mr.  Burke,  v^e  are  willing  to  believe 
that  he  understood  neither  the  scope  Mr 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Burke's  expresiioa. 
The  limitation  which  lie  introdneal 
(theorists  who  pursued  their  abstract  prii- 
ciples  indtpendenUy  of€my  cotueqmrna,) 
would,  if  literally  understood,  rediee 
that  which  is  mischievous  to  mere  ooa- 
sense.  Theorists  who  would  ptnat 
principles  without  regard  to  amy  coose- 
quences,  would  be,  not  hard-hearted,  bet 
insane.  But  the  impression  it  is  iatewM 
to  produceis  a  disapprobation  of  those  whs 
do  not  look  to  part  of  the  conseonaaos 
of  a  measure  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rvL 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  ooorK  of 
the  debate  no  one  attempted  clearlj  to 
explain  the  principles  on  which  Piriii- 
ment  had,  or  ought  to  have  legislated  is 
the  case  before  them.  On  the  part  of  tW 
advocates  of  the  motion,  it  was  assoMd 
that  a  protection  ought  to  be  afforded,  sid 
by  the  opponents  this  assumption  was  sd- 
mitted ;  but  it  was  contended,  that  tki 
protection  would  be  afforded  by  the  b« 
about  to  come  into  operation.  Ur. 
Huskisson,  in  his  speech  (which,  as  a  reply 
to  imputations  extraneous  to  theqocstioa, 
as  an  eloquent  defence  of  his  own  mdifei 
and  conduct,  and*  as  a  retort  npoakis 
adversaries,  was  one  of  the  most  efiectifi 
ever  delivered  in  Parliament), — though  b 
read  the  petition  of  the  merchanu  of 
London,  directed  ^*  against  every  rcslrit- 
*'  tive  regulation  of  trade  not  essential  is 
*'  the  revenue,  against  all  duties  metdf 
protecuve  from  foreign  com  petition,  aid 
against  the  excess  of  auch  duties  as  an 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  aid 
partly  for  that  of  protection^,** — thoogk 
he  adopted  the  sentiments  of  this  petitios, 
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•ad  declared  that  it  embraced  all  the  great 
OTiocipleeofcoiniiiercial  policy  upon  which 
Parliameot  had  since  legislated*,  subse- 
cpieotly  seemed  to  abandon  it,  and  ob- 
•anring  that  the  object  of  the  British  ma* 
BttCicturer  was  *'  as  much  as  possible  to 
**  shut  out  the  competition  of  his  foreign 
^  rivai-f ,"  contended  that  a  protecting 
doty  of  30  per  cent — the  duty  which  the 
■ew  law  imposed — was  quite  as  effectual 
m  mm  absolute  prohibition,  the  only  diffe- 
raooe  being,  that  in  the  one  case,  a  certain 
quantity  of  silk  goods  would  be  admitted 
oo  payment  of  duty,  and  that  in  the  other, 
ao  equal  quantity  would  be  brought 
ia  by  the  smuggler.  The  duty  of  30  per 
auat  was  fixed, 

^  kecaose,'*  lie  obierved,  '*  I  neyer  yet  con- 
versed with  a'  liorle  merchant  or  manufacturer 
wko  did  not  admit,  that  if  a  higher  protecting 
4mtj  was  impoaed,  the  supply  of  foreign  lilk 
woald  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 


Thus,  while  Mr.  Huskisson,  adopting 
the  London  petition,  declares  against  all 
piotecting  duties,  he  also  declares  in  fa- 
yrour  of  the  highest  protecting  duty  on 
ttlk  goods  which  it  is  possible  to  levy — 
a  duly  practically  as  effectual  in  excluding 
fife  competition  of  the  foreigner — that 
is  to  say,  in  excluding  the  benefits  of  free 
tiade — as  an  absolute  prohibition.  It  is  | 
dBfficult  to  ascertain  from  these  conflicting 
dedaradons  whether  the  principles  of  the 
IfOodon  petition  were  admitted  as  the 
fiDroadation  of  the  silk  law ;  or,  if  admitted, 
wky  the  application  of  them  was  so 
fimiCed  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  old 
a|st^ni  of  prohibition. 

It  oHen  happens  in  a  legislative  assem* 

Uy,  that  objections  inconsistent  with  one 

awther  are  opposed  to  a  measure,  and 

ttil  in  the  desire  to  gain  converts  or  to 

aofkeo    opponents,    reasons    inconsistent 

wUh  one  another  are  alleged  in  its  sup- 

a  pBrt.  The  ground  on  which  Mr.  Huskisson 

J  c&nned  praise  from  the  country,  was,  that 

J^  Ha  measure  was  a  step  towards  free  trade ; 

ij  flb  aground  on  which  he  claimed  the  assent 

1^  iir  toe  silk  trade,  was   that  (with   some 

^  tf^Teniency  in  the  execution)  it  was  equi- 

?  fileot  to  the  old  system  of  prohibitions. 

' '  Aa  Mr.  Huskisson,  in   defence  of  his 

JMNiaure,    found    it    necessary   to   enter 

^length  into  the  principles  upon  which 

llbte  plan  of  gradual  reform  in  our  comnier- 

aSal  system  is  founded,  we  shall  be  justi- 

•  jinte,  p.  395.        +  Ante^  p.  404. 


fied  in  pursuing  the  same  coarse»  in  de- 
fence of  a  similar  plan. 

The  advantage  of  foreign  trade  is  to  In- 
crease the  enjoyments  of  mankind — to  en- 
able men  to  obtain  an  increase  of  those 
enjoyments  without  an  increase  of  labour. 
This  benefit  is  obtained  in  the  highest 
practicable  degree  only  when  a  perfect 
freedom  of  this  trade  exists.  But  where 
restrictions  exist,  and  have  long  existed, 
we  musty  before  we  remove  them,  attend 
to  two  considerations — the  effect  of  the 
removal  on  the  interests  of  the  per- 
sons to  whose  capital  and  industry  the 
pernicious  laws  have  given  an  unprofit- 
able direction,  and  the  effect  on  the  value 
of  money. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  was 
repeatedly  adverted  to  in  the  debate. 
The  second  was  never  once  alluded  to» 
with  any  distinctness,  by  either  party. 

With  respect  to  the  first  consideration  : 
The  amount  of  silk  goods,  manufactured 
yearly  in  England,  is  estimated  at  about 
fourteen  millions.  Suppose  the  30  per  cent 
to  be  the  amount  required  for  a  protecting 
duty,  the  loss  entailed  upon  the  consumer 
is  3,230,0001  yearly.  According  to  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  silk  manu- 
facturers themselves,  the  loss  heretofore 
must  have  been  nearly  6,000,000  per  an- 
num. It  would  be  clearly  profitable  if 
only  the  vested  '*  interests "  were  to  be 
considered  to  pension  the  whole  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  silk  manufacture, 
till  they  could  get  other  employments, 
rather  than  to  allow  them  to  continue 
their  ill-chosen  occupation.  Under  cir- 
cumstances like  these,  the  legislature 
should  never  rest  content  till  it  had  taken 
means  for  throwing  open  the  trade  (com- 
pletely, sooner  or  later)  to  foreign  com- 
petition. The  opinion  we  entertain  with 
respect  to  the  only  e65icient  means  which 
can  be  adopted  for  this  purpose  was  ex- 
plained at  length  in  our  volume  of  last 
year,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  *. 

With  respect  to  the  second  considera- 
tion: The  effects  which  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  value  of  money,  by  the  re- 
strictions on  foreign  trade,  and  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  on  money  by 
the  absolute  removal  of  those  restrictions, 
form  another  and  more  important  reason 
for  caution,  and  requite  some  develop- 
ment. 

The   quantity  of  the  precious  metals 

*  Pari.  Review,  Sen.  1825,  p.  678.  Fid.  et 
p.  034. 
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mlly  higher  than  in  any  other  country  of 
J£urope. 

This  effect  was  far  from  being  desirable. 
TKe  rise  of  prices,  even  without  any  sa- 
crifice of  the  weahh  of  a  nation,  is  mis- 
ehievous.  Creditors  are  despoiled  for  the 
benefit  of  debtor**,  and  the  sense  of  security, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
gcxKi  government,  is  diminished.  But 
where  this  effect  is  wholly,  or  in  part,  pro- 
duced by  the  acts  of  the  government,  it 
it  also  accompanied  by  a  diminution 
of  wealth  and  comfort.  Industry  is 
wasted,  and  injustice  and  insecurity  are 
the  rwults.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind, 
bowevi'r,  that  the  evil  is  not  in  the  high 
prices,  but  in  the  rise  of  prices :  for 
wb^n  prices  have  been  once  raised  to 
a  certain  pitch  in  a  country,  whether  by 
the  influence  of  its  system  of  taxation,  or 
by  the  superiority  of  its  industry,  or  by 
the  conjoint  influence  of  both  causes, — it 
it  equally  impolitic  and  unjust  to  make 
toy  change^  of  which  the  only  efiect  is  to 
lower  money  prices,  as  it  was  before  to 
mite  them.  Debtors  suffer  in  the  one 
ease,  as  creditors  did  in  the  other.  And 
if  this  reduction  of  prices  be  effected  by 
tbe  sacrifice  of  a  particular  branch  of  ma« 
tiufacture,  injustice  may  be  done  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  it,  without  any  corres- 
ponding benefit  to  the  community. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  be- 
tween England  and  France,  on  account  of 
inutual  prohibitions,  little  intercourse  ex- 
isted, and  that  from  some  difference  in 
the  system  of  taxation  in  the  two  nations, 
the  value  of  gold  were  twice  as  great  in 
France  as  in  this  country  ;  it  would  hap- 
pen that,  supposing  the  skill  applied  to 
Ifbe  silk  manufacture,  and  the  national  ad- 
vantages for  carrying  it  on  were  equal  in 
ibe  two  countries,  the  price  of  manufac- 
tiuring  this  article  would  be  twice  as  high 
in  Sngland  as  in  France.  In  such  a  case, 
■oppose  that  the  importation  of  silk,  which 
bad  previously  been  prohibited  here,  were 
thrown  entirely  open,  (without  any  pre- 
eaotion  being  taken  for  limiting  the  quan- 
tity imported),  and  that  no  corresponding 
change  should  take  place  on  the  part  of 
France;  an  exportation  of  gold  would 
oecur,  and  might  go  on  till  the  value  of 
that  metal  was  reduced  nearly  to  the  same 
itfvel  in  both  countries.  The  operation 
of  the  throwing  open  of  the  silk  trade, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  simi- 
lar, in  fact,  to  the  case  supposed  by  Mr. 
RicardOy  and  quoted  above,  as  far  as  the 


transfer  of  money  from  one  country  to 
another  is  concerned. 

This  abstraction  of  money  from  the  one 
country,  and  accumulation  of  it  in  theother^ 
would  be  the  first  effect;  and  with  it  the 
silk  manufacture  of  this  country  would 
be  destroyed,  though  no  wise  inferior  to 
that  of  France,  from  which  we  should  in 
the  case  supposed  be  supplied.  True  it  is, 
that,  subsequently,  an  increased  export  of 
those  manufactured  goods,  in  which  our 
superiority  to  other  nations  is  decisive, 
(and  which,  by  the  change  of  prices^ 
might  be  sold  more  cheaply  than  before), 
might  take  place,  and  might  ultimately 
enable  us  to  obtain  the  silk  goods  with  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  labour  than  before. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  com- 
parative abundance  of  a  particular  sort  of 
raiment,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
value  of  which  is  its  comparative  rarity, 
would  be  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  change,  or  changes,  in  the  value  of 
money. 

This  efllect  on  the  value  of  money,  then, 
forms  no  reason  for  creating  a  system  of 
protecting  duties,  and  for  making  new  re- 
strictions, but  should  be  kept  in  view  in 
diminishing  those  protecting  duties,  and 
breaking  down  the  restrictions  which 
already  exist ;  and  the  difference  of  the 
value  of  money,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, should  be  kept  in  view  in  estimating 
the  loss  which  these  restrictions  entail 
upon  us,  and  which  (great  as  it  is)  may, 
when  this  circumstance  is  lost  sight  of,  be 
much  exaggerated.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple (if  upon  any)  that  a  government  may 
be  justified  in  making  the  removal  of  par- 
ticular prohibitions,  or  high  duties,  de- 
pendent upon  corresponding  concessions 
by  other  states, — a  policy  which  has 
hitherto  been  very  poorly,  defended  by 
those  who  have  acted  upon  it. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  the  effect  we 
have  described  as  likely  to  be  prodticed 
by  a  more  complete  removal  of  restric- 
tions, which  induces  us  to  think  that  Mr. 
Huskiseon,  whom  his  antagonists  have 
blamed  for  doini;  too  much,  would  have 
been  justified  in  doing  so  little,  (in  spite 
of  his  own  speech),  had  that  little  been 
done  upon  the  right  system, — had  it  been 
done  by  means  of  limitation  in  the  qttan- 
tiiy  of  goods  imported,  and  not  by  a  duty  ^ 


*  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  Mr. 
HuskiM8on*«  measure  is  inoperative.  In  many 
branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  it  may  act  ai 


n» 


PINANOB  AND   TRADE. — 


But  the  prosecution  of  his  work  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Wheo  Mr.  Ellice  slated,  in  the  debate, 
that  the  looms  of  Coventry  were  of  the 
worst  possible  construction,  and  that  the 
French  manufacturer  could,  with  the  same 
portion  of  labour,  send  forth  five  times  the 
quantity  of  riband  as  the  English  manu- 
facturer, he  made  out  the  strongest  case 
against  his  constituents; — he  clearly 
shewed  that  (hey  could  only  be  protected 
by  an  enormous  waste  of  national 
wealth.  But,  prokibly,  in  making  out 
what  they  supposed  lo  be  a  case,  the 
manufacturer»  exaggerated  their  own 
faults,  as  beggars  pretend,  or  increase,  their 
deformities,  in  order  to  excite  compassion. 


panied.  We  tnitt,  however,  thatif  maiy 
of  these  restraints*  bavebeen  imposed, « 
they  apparently  were,  to  satisfy  damoroes 
and  over>anxicniB  manufacturers,  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  oatliTe  the  unfovadetf 
apprehensions  by  which  they  were  dic- 
tated. 


and  the  burthen  of  the  Miip^.  Tlie  mode 
of  taxation  prescribed  in  (his  bill,  while  it 
affords  facilities  for  collection,  has  (he 
disadvantage  of  being  lem  equal  and  just 
than  the  ad  valorem  du(y.  It  falls  least 
heavily  on  (hose  an  ides  on  which  most 
labour  has  been  bestowed,  and  which  are 
made  of  (he  finest  materials :  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, (hat  this  inequality  is  an  evil  less 
in  amount,  than  the  uncertainty  and 
trouble  of  the  valuation  system. 

The  other  enactments  of  the  bill  were 
somewhat  modified  in  their  progress 
through  the  House.  East  India  silks, 
and  some  light  goods,  are  allowed  to  be 
imported  intq  the  ports  to  which  goods 
from  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's 
charter  are  now  permitted  to  be  brought. 
Other  silks,  also,  may  be  imported  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Dublin :  but  the  restrictions 
on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  the  size  and 
weight  of  package^  and  e\en  the  length 
and  mode  of  weaving  of  the  pieces  of  silk 
remain — proofs  of  the  numerous  addi- 
tional restraints  upon  freedom  of  inter- 
course with  which  a  system  of  henvy 
duties  mu5t  be,  or  at  least  are,  arcom- 

a  complete  einanc!};atioo  of  the  trade.  It  will 
do  BO  whenever  the  duty  is  not  high  enough  to 
exclude  the  foreign  article.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  the  foreign  article  is  so  excluded,  the 
measure  will  be  completelj  without  eflecL 


Navigation  Lmvd$. 

Amongst  the  varioaa  meaanres  m\a£k 
have  been  introduced  by  miuistera  lor  tke 
removal  of  restrictiona  from  trade  mk 
manufactures,  the  kite  alterations  in  the 
Navigation  Lavra  occupy  a  conspicaoii 
place.  They  were  not  encountered  ivilk 
much  opposition  in  Pariiainent;  butiiBce 
they  came  into  operation,  they  kave  ex- 
cited  considerable  attention  throngkouilk 
country,  especially  in  some  of  the  wxor 
time  towns^  where  they  have  been  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  discontent,  h  the 
course  of  the  last  aeasion,  therefore.  He 
Huskisson  took  occasion,  in  wam^ 
some    returns    relative    to  sUppis^ 


for 


In  the  course  of  the  session,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  remove  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  custom-house  valuations,  by 
charging  several  descriptions  of  silk  goods 
named  in  the  act,  with  a  rated  duty  ac- 
cording to  their  weight,  instead  of  the  tax 
of  dO  per  cent,  ad  va/brem,— to  confine 

the  importation  to  the  port  of  London,  _  „ 

aodto  reflate  ^he  description  ofjf^a^^^        j  to  explain  at  some  length/his^iewsoBthii 
^  —     -  -    important  subject,  in  a  speech  rrplefe  «ilh 

sound  reasoning  and  useful  infonntios. 
Tlie  present  may,  therefore,  he  deeaetl  t 
proper  opportunity  for  discussing  the  ^ 
neral  principle  of  the  NavigatioB  Iii«i» 
as  well  as  for  considering  whether  the  hH 
alterations  are  likely  to  be  attended  with 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  wm 
have  apprehended. 

Restrictions  on  navigation  in  (a^'oar  if 
British  shipping  have  existed  from  a  very 


early  period  of  our  history ;  but  they  weit 
greatly  extended  in  the  time  of  the  Cob- 
monwealth,  and  were  reduced  to  a  regahr 
system  in  the  year  1651,  when  the  cde- 
brated  Act  of  Navigation  was  raawd  bf 
the  Republican  Pariiament.  The  pda> 
ciple  of  th's  act  was  adopted  by  ihe 
bucceeding  government  of  Charles  IL 
and  its  provisions  were  embodied  iu  the 
statute,  12  Charlea  II.  cap.  1&  Bjthii 
statute  it  was  enacted,  1st,  That  no  goodi 
should  be  imported  into,  or  exported 
from,  any  of  the  English  dominioBi  is 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  except  ia  Enf- 
lish  ships,  of  which  three»fonithB  of  the 


*  For  iostonce,  not  only  mvtt  the  packafi* 
each  contain  100  Ibt.  weight  of  ailk,  hat  At 
pieces  in  the  pacliaget  most  be  aot  le«»  t"^ 
60,  or  more  than  66  >-ards  la  length,  **«i* 
ferreli,  or  marks  at  esch  end,  wove  iiL** 
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lion  from   a  brewer    bas    altered    tbe 


bands  of  tbe  brewer,  begets   of  itself 


determination  of  tbe  magistrates  ;  and  an  indifference  to  character  in  publicans^ 
tbat  under  tbe  influence  of  a  brewer,  |  wbich  their  own  interest  would  other- 
V9ho  bad  a  lease  of  the  bouse,  a  licence  wise  prevent.  Mr.  Adams  says,  be  bas 
was  granted  in  a  situation  highly  objec-  |  observed  in  general  a  great  difference 
tionable  *.  Mr.  Uanbury  admitted  tbat  i  in  the  conduct  of  a  brewer's  tenant,  and 
his  bouse  employed  one  of  the  clerks  that  of  the  occupiers  of  free  houses,  the 
to  tbe  licensing  justices  as  agent  to  I  latter  being  more  tenacious  of  character, 
forward  the  interests  of  the  house,  and  for  upon  that  only  can  they  depend; 
Mr.    Lush,    a    clerk    in     the    police-    whereas  the   tenant  of  the  brewer  is 


office.    Worship  street,    for    the    same 
fmrposef. 

Tbe  facility  with  which  some  new 
bouses  have  been  licensed,  against  the 
tvisbes  of  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, is  strangely  contrasted  with  tbe 
refusal  of  others  unanimously  petitioned 
lor  by  the  inhabitants  in  tbe  vicinity  | ; 
which  plainly  shows  that  considerations 
of  public  morals  or  convenience,  do  not 
guide  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates. 
Mr.  Robde,  a  magistrate,  says  that  there 
is  difficulty  in  the  Tower  hamlets  for 
fuiy  one  to  get  a  licence  who  has  not 


generally  careless  of  reputation,  as  he 
trusts  to  the  influence  of  bis  landlord  in 
securing  the  continuance  of  his  licence* : 
his  landlord  is  frequently  a  magistrate, 
and  though  the  law  prohibits  his  sitting 
on  tbe  bench  on  licensing  days,  yet  his 
weight  and  authority  is  still  there,  and 
it  is  through  his  influence  with  his  bro- 
ther magistrates  that  he  supports  the 
credit  of  bis  houses. 

It  follows  that  these  licensed  houses, 
so  far  from  affording  any  security  for 
the  conduct  of  those  who  frequent  them, 
become  in  a  great  degree  exempt  from 


particular    interest  §  ;    and  the  Rev.  j  the  control  of  the  law.     Mr.  Piatt  says 
Sir.  Robson,  another  magistrate,  avows    of  the  public  bouses  in  Bethnal-Green, 


^hat  if  applications  for  two  bouses  were 
.  jto  come  before  him,  be  should  in  pre- 
ference be  inclined  to  favour  the  interest 
alluded  to. 

So  much  for  the  restraint  imposed 
by  tbe  licensing  system  on  the  multipli- 
cation of  public  houses  : — ^Now  for  tbe 
regulation  of  tbe  morals  of  those  who 
Iceep  and  frequent  them. 

As  to  the  guarantee  for  character 
•opposed  to  be  obtained  by  the  certifi- 
cate required  at  the  hands  of  tbe  pub- 
lican, as  a  preliminary  to  bis  petitioning 
§OT  a  licence,  it  appears  to  be  a  common 
practice  in  the  metropolis  for  tbe  beadle 
.4>f  the  different  parishes,  to  obtain,  for 
.a  small  gratuity,  the  number  of  signa- 
jtures  required  ||  j  the  certificate  is  then 
delivered  to  tbe  high  constable,  and  by 
him  to  tbe  clerk  of  the  justices,  who,  as 
:we  have  seen,  is,  in  some  instances,  the 
brewers  agent. 

Tbe  high  constable  is  usually  a  trades- 

-SDao  who  receives  no  salary  for  a  re- 

.  sponsible  and  laborious  office,  and  who 

Jim  in  general  tbe  friend  or  enemy  of  the 

publican,  as  be  obtains,  or  faib  to  obtain, 

.the  publican^s  custom^. 

.  f .    Then  tbe  monopoly  and  power  which 

'  .the   licensing  system  throws  into  the 

.        «  iUport  of  1817,  pp.  170, 171.    t  Uid.250. 
1  Re  port  of  1816,  pp.  96,  97,  98. 
\lbid,  p.  198.        g  Report  of  1817,  p.  158. 
.     %  JHd.  pp.  806, 156, 828, 856. 


that  they  are  dreadful  nuisances  to  the 
sober  and  decent  part  of  the  community, 
and  tbat  the  Sabbath  is  profaned  by 
scenes  of  riot  and  drunkenness  f.  Mr. 
Reynoldson,  tbe  constable,  says,  tbat 
several  of  the  publicans  in  tbat  parish 
have  acknowledged  to  him,  that  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  number  of  public 
houses,  they  were  compelled  to  aUow 
of  disorderly  visitors  and  illegal  prac- 
tices; for  there  is  not  sufficient  trade  to 
keep  them  without  {.  The  constable, 
instead  of  presenting  seven  of  these 
disorderly  houses,  was  induced,  at  tbe 
request  of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Merceron, 
to  present  only  one;  but  though  be 
complained  of  the  bouse  being  at  all 
times  full  of  company,  boys  and  girls  at 
late  hours  with  cards  and  dice,  the 
landlord  gambling  with  his  company, 
and  insulting  the  parish  officers,  the 
licence  was  renewed. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  single 
instance  mentioned  in  the  report,  in 
wbich  tbe  licensing  system  bas  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  suppression 
of  immorality. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  after  stating  tbat  many 
of  the  public-houses  in  the  Tower  ham- 
lets, are  disorderly,  and  that  the  worst 
practices  are  allowed  in  them,  adds, 
that  not  only  no  attempt  bas  been  made 

«  Ibid.  p.  188.    t  Ibid.  p.  868.     S  Ibid.  p.  877. 
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vill  meet  the  exigency  of  the  greater 
mimber  of  cases,  or  countervail  the 
dangers  to  which  insolvent  estates,  from 
fhuid,  improvidence,  or  adverse  pro- 
ceedings, are  ordinarily  and  notoriously 
exposed. 

With  a  view  to  the  distribution  of 
the  effects,  when  realized  and  turned 
kito  cash,  whoever  administers  the  law, 
must  possess  authority  and  knowledge 
sofficient  to  inquire  into  and  determine 
tiie  validity  and  legal  effects  of  con- 
tracts and  securities,  in  all  their  various 
fcrms,— ^to  adjudicate  upon  disputed 
fig^hts  of  action,— to  unravel  and  adjust 
tiie  conflicting  interests  of  different  par- 
ties, and  ultimately  to  allow  or  disallow 
th^  several  claims  upon  the  estate. 
Diere  can  be  no  complete  code  of  in- 
•oWeat  law,  without  such  powers. 
Exieasive  and  important  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  yet  the  exercise  of  ihem 
vUf  occasionally  at  least,  is  necessarily 
^iBTolved  in  a  system  intended  to  effect 
an  absolute  transfer  of  all  the  rights, 
fiiterests,  and  property  of  the  insolvent, 
die  transmutation  of  the  whole  into 
IIMMiey,  and  a  speedy  and  equal  distri- 
Ikitioii  of  the  proceeds  among  his  bond 
JUk  creditors. 

; ' .  Economy  and  expedition  are  also  of 
'Ike  essence  of  tl)is  branch  of  the  law, 
eliioe  deflciency  in  this  respect  has  a 
Arect  tendency  to  defeat  the  primary 
object  of  rendering  the  estate  as  pro- 
Ipdctivie  as  possible,  for  the  relief  and 
ebtisfiEU^tion  of  creditors. 

It  inust  be  recollected,  however,  that 

in   the  usual  circumstances  of  an  in- 

folrent    trader's    affairs,    considerable 

.  iime  and  labour  are  requisite  for  the 

Krpose  of  a  final  division  of  effects. 
bts  must  be  got  in^  often  bylegal 
MDcess,  accounts  must  be  settled,  claims 
te  outstanding  property  enforced,   dif- 

-  firences  adjusted,  securities  valued, 
•flbcto  sold,  the  entire  estate  converted 
Ittio    a  divisible   fiind,    the ,  aggregate 

■nOMNint   chargeable   upon  Which  must 

:l(e  Bieertainea  by  an  investigation  of 
fiieb' -particular*  claim,  actual  division 
nnd  payment  must  be  made,  and  the 
jBfineial*  account  finally  balanced  and 
SibeecL  This  detail  of  particulars  is 
qyplicable  to  the   ordinary  case  of  a 

-jAettdl  boroe-trader,  carrying  on  business 
in  «  moderate  extent,  and  involves  in  it 

-iio  soch  special  circumstances  as  com- 
jlBOolj  attend  foreign  correspondences 
dealings,  complicated  partnerships. 
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or  several  sets  of  partners,  nor  any  of 
the  intricacies  and  difficulties  created 
by  fraudulent  concealment  and  perjury. 
Such  more  involved  cases,  however,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  require  in 
their  management  every  aid  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  interposition  and  au- 
thority of  the  lawf 

From  this  cursory  statement,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  subject  under  re- 
view, comprises  matter  of  legislation 
too  important,  complex,  and  extensive* 
to  be  efficaciously  dealt  with  by  enact- 
ments, or  a  method  of  procerlure,  affect- 
ing great  brevity  and  simplicity ;  that 
persons  possessing  responsibility  of 
character,  habits  of  business,  and  a 
respectable  proficiency  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  the  law,  are  the  only  fit 
agents  to  be  intrusted  with  the  requisite 
authority  for  carrying  the  purposes  of 
the  legislature  into  execution;  that 
every  insolvency  will  cill  for  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  their  time  and 
attention ;  and  lastly,  that  for  the  be- 
stowing of  these,  (which,  to  such  men,' 
are  the  chief  sources  of  income  and 
property,)  Cheymust  be  adequately  re- 
munerated. 

Admitting  that  the  honest  assent  and 
co-operation  of  the  debtor  must  focilitiite 
the  end  proposed,  yet,  with  a  view  to 
cases  in  general,  it  would  never  be  safe 
to  omit  precautionary  enactments,  or  to 
confer  less  ample  authority :  for,  first, 
professed  honesty  of  inteittion  is  no  se- 
curity against  actual  fraud,  for  which, 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  used  as  a 
cover  'y  and  next,  in  respect  of  debtors 
to,  or  claimants  upon  the  estate,  and  in 
respect  of  outstanding  effects  and  in- 
terests, available,  or  that  ought  to  be 
available,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre- 
ditors, the  case  is  not  materially  varied 
by  the  concurrence  or  cfontumacy  of 
the  insolvent,  depending  less  upon  his 
demeanour,  than  that  uf  the  other  par- 
ties :  the  same  powers  are  therefore 
necessary  in  relation  to  persons  and 
property,  whether  the  insolvent  be  a 
willing  party,  and  conduct  hinlself  up- 
rightly towards  his  creditors,  or  -not. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  briefly,  the  general 
scope  and  character  of  a  bill  which  Wiis 
pending  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  in- 
tituled, **  An  Act  to  facilitate  arrange- 
"  meuts  between  debtor  and  creditor.'* 
The    measure   was   introduced  in  tlie 


hAVf. '^Counip  CourtM, 


fcfll  hnpottance  ihnn  the  institution  of 
'dtftrict  tribunals  which  will  open  the  doors 
«f  jiitftice  to  aU. 

Without  nttempting,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  to  investigate  the  merit  or  de- 
itcto,  or  to  enter  into  the  history ^  of  our 
common  law  courts,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  be^  by  establishing  our  first  position^ 
that  their  expensiveness  renders  them  in- 
vksceMible  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
•^people. 

.'  *  It  may^  however,  be  worth  while,  inci- 
^tntelly  to  observe,  that  this  e vpensiveness 
Aw  grown  out  of  a  series  of  accidents,  and 
jirobaUy  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
-^kose  who  set  the  system  on  foot. 
V  The  first  g^reat  cause  of  the  expense,  is 
4n  eoofintment  of  the  principal  tribunals 
,to  the  metropolis.  Consequent  npon  this 
ik  the  second  cause,  the  practice  of  re- 
^oirkig  from  the  parties  to  a  suit  a  tech- 
fHatl  written  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
•Mnpfaunt  and  defimce,—- commonly  called 
•Ae  i^eadiogs;  and,  contributory  to  the 
"yoceding^  is  the  third  cause,  the  exclu- 
■man  of  evidence,  more  especially  the  evi- 
f  deuce  of  the  parties. 

-  Originally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  she- 
^•18*1  toum  or  county  court,  and  tiie 
ftaodred  court,  there  was  a  district  jnris- 
ifiction  in  almost  every  village.  The 
coQTts  baron,  holden  in  every  manor  once 
4m  three  weeks,  gave  every  man  a  cheap 
'ttodieedy  access  to  justice.  Unhappily, 
jOm  jadges  of  these  courts,  or  those  who 
appointed  tlie  judges— 4he  lords  of  ma- 
aow  being  inresponsime  and  irremove- 
.«Ue,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
Jbeing  a-  source  of  revenue,  it  is  but  too 
yiobable  thait  the  greatest  abuses  pre- 
«wled»  The  outcry  which^lhia^naturall; 
vxcited  induced  the  sovereigns  i>f  those 
^bye  to  give  their  courts  at  Westminster  a 
•oorarrent  jurisdiction  over  matters  which 
fcafoge  were  tried  in  the  oourts  baron, 
MA  «  power  of  removal  to  either  party ; 
kmA  they  were  the  more  readily  induced 
#1  take  this  step  with  a  view  to  improve 
ihdr  own  revenue,  of  which  the  sale  of 
Jitice  constituted  a  principal  source  To 
mme  established  and  paid  for  district  judges 
fa  eafficieat  numbers,  would  have  been 
faoompatible  with  their  slender  finances; 
tbtof,  therefore,  sent  the  London  judges  to 
travel  over  the  country  ;  at  first,  (A.  D. 
1176,  22  Hen.  II.)  only  once  in  seven 
ytan;  afterwards,  by  Magna  Charta, 
«aee  a-year;  and,  at  last,  twice  in  a  yearj 
vpeordipg  to  the  present  custom, 
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it  being  impossible,  however,  for  so 
few  jddges  to  enter  at  large  into  every 
case  that  canle  before  them,  means  were 
devised  to  divest  each  case  before  hearing 
of  all  extrinsic  matter,  and  to  present  for 
investigation  some  single  point  or  points 
in  dispute.  This  reduction  of  the  case, 
ad  modem  el  ossa,  for  the  purpo^  of 
saving  the  jodge^s  time,  is  effected  by 
that  series  of  written  technical  statements 
on  both  sides,  called  the  pleadings,  and 
is  clearly  rendered  necessary  by  the 
incapacity  of  twelve  judges  to  trans^ 
act  the  judicial  business  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  the  framing  and  copyittg 
these  pleadings,  very  considerable  ex- 
pense is  necessarily  incurred,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  causes  are  decided 
quite  independently  of,  and  contrary  to, 
their  merits,  upon  some  technical  defect 
in  these  written  statements. 

At  common  law,  too,  the  parties  ane 
rigidly  excluded  from  making  any  oral 
statement  of  their  case  before  the  judge, 
and  this  renders  necessary  the  expense  of 
witnesses  in  numerous  cases,  where  the 
defendant,  if  confronted,  would  not  and 
could  not  have  denied  the  plaintiff'a 
claim. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
fects of  this  svstem,  its  results  in  point  of 
expense,  are  by  no  means  equivocal. 

We  present,  by  way  of  example,  an 
attorney's  bill  in  two  of  the  simplest  casea 
that  can  occur, --that  of  an  unwilling 
debtor,  who  has  no  defence,  but  against . 
whom  the  creditor  is  obliged  to  emplojp 
compulsory  process,  which  terminatea 
without  appeal ; — ^and  that  of  a  dispute^ 
demand  tried  at  the  assiaea*. 


.  Bill  in  Case  on  Arrest  and  Inquiry. 
King's  Bench.    Michaelnuu  racafiofi,  181(1, 
Grubb  agmnti  Howe. 


▲fcnt. 
Letter  to  defendant  fur  payment  <• 
of  debt  without  mil  -  .  •  2 
Instructions  and  warrant  lo  sue  8 
Affidavit  of  debt  ...  -  .  6 
Bill  of  Middlesex  ....  10 
Warrant  and  messeni^er  ...  2 
Altendini:  to  instruct  ofBcer  -  I 
Porters,  Ac.     ......] 


%ttorii^ 


d. 

§ 

d. 

6 

5 

0 

8 

12 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

14 

0 

6 

3 

0 

8 

S 

4 

6 

3 

0 

*  The  repeal  of  the  law,  stamp  datief,  will 
occasion  some  small  deduction  from  a  few  of 
the  Items  la  these  bUis, 
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Aifent. 

^  nUaiy  Term.       t.  d. 

Several  attenaanceit  on    defen- 
dant, upon  hh  nffering of  curo- 
promiiie     -------84 

Searchin;^  at  the  bill  of  Middle- 

gex  office  for  affidavit    -.-18 
Paid  fur  office  copy,  affidavit  to 

^jound  latitat  into  London     -    3    7 
latitat  into  London    -    -    -    -  12  11 

"W arrant  and  uMSsenger  -    -    -    8    ,6 
Attending  instructing  officer       -     1     8 
Paid  for  arrest  ------  10    6 

Instructions  for  der  la  ration      -34 
Drawing  same, — folio  17     -         8    6 
Paid  special  pleader  to  peruse 
and  settle  same    -        -    -    -    5    0 

Attending  him    with    and    for 
.  same     --------    1. 8 

Ingrossing  bill,  parchment,  duty, 

and  filing 38 

Copy    to    file    de    bene    esse, 

dnty,  &c.  -..----38 

Rule  to  plead    ------36 

l|Iotice  of  declaration,  copy,  and 

servire  .-------1     6 

Searching  for  special  bail     -    -    1    8 
Motion  at  sidebar  for  lule  to  re- 
turn writ  ...-.--18 
Paid  for  the  rule,  copy  and  ser- 
.  'vice      -.-..-.-80 
Searching  for  return  of  writ  and 

paid  ---.      -  -.-22 

Ho  (ion  at  side  bar  ferrule  to  bring 

in  the  body    ---.--18 
Paid    for  the  rule,  copy,  and 
service      -------80 

Affidavit  of  service,  duty,  &c.  -  -  5    6 
Kotice   having    been  given    of 
putting  in  bail,  attending  to 
inquire    into  their  character 
'  and  circumstances   -    -    -    -    3    4 

Entering  exception,  notice,  copy 

.   and  service    ------32 

Instructions  for  counsel  to  op- 
pose bail  -.-----is 

Copy  notice  of  justification  to 
annex  --------06 

Fee  to  counsel  therewith     -    -  10    6 
Anending  him  and  court,  but 

the  bail  did  not  appear     -    -    3    4 
Notice  of  other  bail  having  been 
given,  attending  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  respecting 
them     --------34 

Drawing  affidavit  of  Jas.  Long, 
In  order  to  oppose  bail,  in- 
grossing,  duty,  and  oath,  folio 

10 7    0 

Abbreviating       affidavit,     and 
drawing  special  instructions 
•  for  counsel  to  oppose  -    -    -    3    4 
Copies  of  notice  to  annex  to  af- 

fidavit^and  instructions    --10 
Fee  to  counsel  ------  10    6 

Attending  him  and  court,  when 
bail  were  allowed    ----34 

Searching  for    and    demanding 

plea     -------    -44 

Attending  summons  for  time  to 

plead,  and  copy  order  -    •    •    2    2 
Searching  again  for  plea      --IS 
A  special  plea  being  filed,  draw- 
ing replication,  folio  2  I    0 
Copy  on  stomp  to  file^  a^d.duly      0    ^ 


— County  Courts. 


\lCornejr. 

8,   d. 


6    8 
3    4 


3 

7 

17 

0 

3 

6 

3 

4 

10 

6 

6 

8 

17 

0 

5  0 

3  4 
7    4 

6  10 

4  0 


3 
3 


9 

7 


1 
10 


2 
10 


4 
3 

2 
1 


0 
4 


3    4 

9  6 
3  10 
3    4 


6 
6 


6    8 
6    4 


2    6 


0 
6 


6    8 


6    S 


10    4 


6    8 


0 
6 


6    8 
8    8 


4 
4 

0 
0 


Afnl. 

Copy  detlaration  for  the  clerk    9.  d. 
of  the  papers      -    .     -    -    .    9  10 

Paid  for  paper  bonk    -     -     -     -  31     4 

Attending  to  bespeak  and  ex- 
amine it    -------34 

Copy  thereof  previous  to  deli- 
very, folio  28      -----     4    8 

Term  fee,  letter*,  &c.      -    -     -    6    0 


1    8 
4    9 


10 

4 
1 

1 
1 


Eatter  Term^  1811. 

The  paper  book  not  being   re- 
turned, drawing  inierlocufory 
judgment  ------- 

Ingrossing  the  proceedings  on 

paper,  and  duty,  folio  22  -     - 

Entering    proceedings    on     the 

roll,  and  paid      -     -     -     .     - 

Warrants  and  docket  -    •    •     - 

Attending  to  sign  judgmeot  -     - 

Notice  of  executing  writ  of  i<r- 

quiry,  copy  and  service    -     * 

Instructions  fbr  writ  of  foqairy 

Drawing^and  ingroMin[[f  writ  of 

inquir}',  parchment,  duty ,  aeaU 

ing,  and  fee  -     -     -     -     .     -14 

Notice  of  attending  with  coansel     1 
Instructions  for  brief  •    -    -    -    6 
Drawing  brief  and  fair  copy,  4 

shvets  ---.--..900 
Paid  fee  to  Mr.Lawes  with  brief, 
and  clerk  --••..• 
Attending  him  ----.. 

Subpoena  ----•.     •• 

Two  copies,  and  service  00  two 

witnesses,  one  at  Ealing,  and 

the  other  in  town     .    .     •     - 

Conduct  money     -     -     •     •   .  - 

Attending  the  execution  of  in- 


65 

a 

9 


7 
2 


<juiry    ---.-•. 
Paid  the  sheriiT and  jury 
To  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  attorney, 

witness      .    -    -     •     .     . 


To  John  Clark,  a  witness 
Term  fee,  letters,  dec. 


6 
31 

21 
5 
6 


Michaelmas  Term^  1811. 
Attending  the  sheriff**  office  for 


inquisition  .  -  • 
Rule  thereon  -  -  ' 
Paid  stamping  -  -  . 
Attending  -  •  •  . 
Rill  of  coitts  and  copy 


1 

3 

10 

I 

-     .     -     2 


Notice  of  taxinf  ,copy  and  service  1 
Attending  taxation  -  -  -  .  ] 
Paid  the  Master  -  -  -  •  .  2 
Drawing  and  entering-  final  j  ndg^ 

meiit  cm  (he  roll  -  -  .  -  •  2 
Torm  fee,  letters  and  messengers  6 
Fieri  facias  -----.-g 
Warrant  and  mesaen^r  -     .  3 

Attending  the  officer  to  instruct 

him  ------»     -.«! 

Attending  for  return,  and  paid  3 
Attending  to  file  the  same,  and 

paid  •--•-•  .-.2 
Testatum  ca.  uu  into  Surrey  -  10 
Warrant  and  messenger  •  .  •  3 
Attending  the  officer  -  .  .  .  i 
Paid  him  ---.'••  .  .21 
Atieodiug  the  sheriff  to  receive 

the  money, and  giving  receipt 

for  same    -    -    -     «    .     .     . 
Term  fee,  letters,  and  porters  • 


3 
6 


6 
4 
9 


6 
0 


S 
0 

0 
0 
6 


8 
6 
0 
8 
0 
6 
8 
6 

6 
6 
2 

0 

8 

8 

4 
6 
0 
8 
0 


4 

6 


At&oniv 


5 
81 


8 
4 


6   8 


9 
12 


4 

0 


S   4 

8   5 


14 
4 
3 

S 

3 


» 

3 

IS 


8 

0 

4 
I 

0 
4 

0 
0 
4 


40  0 


12 


J5 
% 

13 
31 

21 

5 

13 


f 
8 


4 

• 

0 
0 
0 


5 

4 
10 
3 
4 
3 
3 
S 

S 

13 

It 

3 

3 
5 

4 

14 

3 

3 

21 


4 
0 
• 
4 
0 
8 
4 
I 

8 
8 
« 
4 

4 
4 

8 
8 
8 

4 
8 


8 

13 


S 
f 


Total     -    -    /25  1H 


LAW. — Count jf  Courts. 


Bin  of  Costs  on  Trial  and  Verdict  for 
Plaintiff  at  the  Assizes. 

Ki!«a*i  Bbstch.     TrnUty  FaeatUn^  1809. 
Dalton  against  JacL?  and  another. 


«.  d. 

loalniclion  and  warrant  to  sue  8  8 

Imiitat  into  Surry       -    -     .     .  IS  8 

Two  copies  to  icrre  ....     1  0 
Lsltor,    iiiclo«iii^    same    to  an 

Attorney  at  Croydon  ...     1  8 
Paid  bb  caari^e  fur  service  and 

aSdafit 82  7 

Latten  and  porter^    -    -    -    -    1  0 

Miekmelmas  Term^  1809. 
Icarcbin^  if  common  bill  filed  -    1    8 
Filing  bail,    according    to   the 

'  statute 68 

iMtructions  for  declaration  -    -    S    4 
]>rawinf  same,  folio  4    -    .    -    2    0 
locroisinf  billy  parchmcnt,daty, 
Stc      ........14 

Copy,  declaration  to  file,  duty, 

-  4iad  warrant  ......12 

Bala  to  plead 36 

Ci»pj  declaration    sent    to  the 

country    .......08 

Ifolice  of  declaration,  two  co- 

-  pies,  and  service    -    -    -    -    1    0 
Sgarchiog  for   and    demanding 

plea 44 

Attending  summons  for  time  to 

plead,  and  copy  order  •••22 
Scarcbing  again  for  plea  .-18 
Tarm  fee,  messengers,  &c.  -    -    8    0 

Hilary  Term,  1810. 

Defendant  having  pleaded  spe^ 

-  eially,    copy     plea    for    the 
coantry,  fo.  5    -    -    -    •    .    0  10 

Instractions  for  replication  -  -  3  4 
Drawing  replication,  fo.  3  -  1  6 
Vae  to  counsel  to  peruse  and 

•etile  same    --.-..  10    6 

Attandinghim 18 

I^gtossing  to  file,  and  duty  -  .  0  10 
C^y  for  the  country  -.-.06 
^Smpj  declaration  for  clerk  of 

:    Ike  paper 08 

Attanding  to  bespeak  and  ez- 
'    aoiine  paper  book  -    -    -    -    1    8 
FIbM  fur  paper  book  -    -    -    -  16    0 
Closa  eopy  thereof  to  keep,  folio 

13 22 

VoCiee  of  trial,  copy,  and  ser- 

tlca 16 

fctfffiay  Issue  on  the  Roll,  and 

paid  piaster  ......    6 

Warraats  and  Docket  ...  4 
l>imwiB;.^laci7a  etjuraia  -  -  I 
Isfrossiog  record  .....    2 


It  and  duty  .... 

Vlaid  sigaiog    ...... 

Paid  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  and 


11 
1 


18 
Vse  ■■  passing  record    ...    3 

Atlrading  for  return  ....  1 

Vaid  retaraiog       .....  2 

9tiMmgmM 8 

YMrataroing 14 


8 
0 
6 
8 
6 
0 

0 
4 
8 
8 
6 
11 
0 


AUornejr 

«.   d* 

12 

17 

2 


22 

2 


8 
6 

4 


2 
4 


4 

3 
16 


1 
6 
3 

10 
3 
1 
1 


3 

16 


8 
4 

3 

5 

II 

1 

18 
6 

11 
3 
2 

12 

14 


0 
0 
0 


3    4 


7 
0 


3    4 


6 
8 
0 


2    0 


0 
0 


1    4 
6    0 

8    8 


4 

4 
0 


8 
8 
0 

6 
4 
4 

0 


1    4 


4 

0 


4    4 

3    0 


8 

0 
0 

4 
6 
0 

0 
8 
6 
4 
6 
0 
0 


A  cent 


S. 

1 


A  ttending  for  retnm  .... 
Attending    to  enter  record  for 

trial 0 

Paid  entering  it    -     -    ...    0 
Attending   taking     Instructions 
for  brief   .......0 

Attending   to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent witnesses  -        .    .    .    0 
Horse-hire  and  expenses      .    .    0 
Drawing  brief,  two  brief  sheets 

and  a  half     -•-...    0 
Two  fair  copies  (hereof  to  coun- 
sel   0 

Fee  to  Mr.  Garrow,  with  brief, 

and  clerk      ---...    0 
Attending  him  ......    0 

Fee  to  Mr.  Lawes,  with  brief, 
and  clerk      --....    0 

Attending  him  ......    0 

Two  subpoenas  --•.-.  80 
Seven  copies  to  serve      -    •    .    0 
Service  on  seven  witnesses,  at 

distant  places    .    .    .    -    .    o 
Paid  their  conduct-money    .    .    0 
Horse-hire  and  expenses  for  the 
witnesses  --.....q 

Attending  the  Assizes  two  days, 
when  cause  tried, and  verdict 
for  the  plaintiflT  -     .    .    .    .    Q 

Paid  court  fees-     -    .    •    .     .    Q 
Paid  six  witne»ies  for  their  sub^ 

sistence  and  journey    ...    0 
Term  fee,  letters,  &c.    ...    8 


Eatier  Term, 
Rule  for  judgment 
Attending  the  associate  forpos- 


tea 


1 

10 
I 
0 
1 


Paid  stamping  same  .... 
Attending  to  get  it  stamped  . 
Paid  marking  -••••. 
Notice  of  taxing  costs  -  -  . 
Affidavit  of  extra  costs,  duty, 

and  oath,  fo.  8  ....  6 
A  ttending  to  swear  same  .  ^  o 
Copy  for  defendant's  agent  I  I 
Bill  of  costs,  and  copy  ...  4 
Attending  taxation  •  .  •  .  3 
Paid  the  master  -  ....  4 
Drawing  and  entering  final  judg. 

ment     ........2 

Attending   at   Westminster  for 

that  purpose  ......    | 

Term  fee,  letters,  &c.    ...    3 


8 

0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


--..36 


8 
0 
8 
6 
6 

4 

0 

4 
0 
4 
0 

6 

8 
0 
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AUoriMf 
<f. 

3    4 


«. 


3 

14 


6 

7 


44 

3 

23 
3 

25 
7 

35 
7 


22 

63 

180 
16 


3 
10 
3 
0 
3 

II 
3 
2 

8 
6 

4 


3 

16 


4 
8 


13    4 


8 
6 


16    8 
16    8 


6 

'4 

6 

4 
0 
0 

0 
0 


7    6 


0 
0 

6 
0 


4    0 


4 

0 

4 
6 
0 

8 
4 
8 
0 
8 
0 


5    0 


4 
0 


Total    .     .    if  27  1  3 

It  ninst  be  observed^  that  the  above 
charges  are  upon  the  reduced  and  expur- 
gated scale,  such  as  the  officer  of  the  court 
allows  against  the  defendant;  besides 
these,  however,  the  plaintiff  has  to  pay  his 
attorney  other  costs,  which  the  courts  do 
not  call  on  the  defendant  to  reimburse,  to 
the  extent  of  about  one-thii^d  more. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  actions  commenced  do  not 
end  BO  happily  as  the  above;  but  that,  by 
new  trials,  writs  of  error,  arguments,  and 
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Tiie  dIegatiMii  that  Home  inoooenC 
Iptiraohs  have  beea  convicted  under  the 
|rifc9eiit  niiDde  of  procedure^  does  not 
advance,  the  argument,  nnless  it  be  dhewn 
that  these  convictions  were  occasioned 
bjf  the  want  of  a  speech  to  the  jury :  but 
that  snob  speeches  are  no  guarantee 
against  erroneous  verdicts,  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  oui^  civil  courtS|  and 
the  numerous  insikhces  in  which  neW  trials 
are  applied  for  and  obtained. 

Verdicts  of  this  nature^  (to  a  certain 
degree  the  unavoidable  result  of  human 
laUibility,)  have  occurred  at  least  as  fre- 
quently in  cases  of  misdemeanor  in  which 
at>eeches  are  allowed,  as  in  cases  of  felony, 
ia  which  they  are  not.  At  this  moment 
there  w,  belore  the  Secretary  of  State> 
a  case  of  supposed  erroneous  verdict  in 
nusdemeanor :  that  of  Tuft^  tvho,  at  the 
Middlesex  Michaelmas  Sessions,  1826, 
was,  notwithstanding  a  powerful  address 
by  counsel,  convicted  on  testimony  al- 
leged to  be  pefjurious,  of  having  thrown  a 
Ibm&le  into  the  water  at  Cowley  Bridge. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  in  a  speech  replete 
^ith  eloquence  ^^  which  (according  to  the 
report  in  the  Morning  Chronicle)  was 
Biuch  cheered,  combated  at  considerable 
length  the  phantom  of  the  judge's  being 
oounsel  for  the  prisoner; — (phantom  we 
call  iU  because,  as  we  have  stated,  the 
Argument  Mras  not  urged  by  those  who 
took  the  opposite  side  m  debate,  nor  h&ve 
we  eveir  heard  it  advanced  by  any  person 
:  capable  of  reasoning  ;)—>  and  animad- 
verted severely  6n  the  inconsistiincy  of 
aUowing  a  speech  for  the  prisonet  in  cases 
of  treason  and  misdemeanor,  and  re- 
faaing  it  in  felony.  Upon  this  we  have 
ofbeerved  sufficiently  in  the  pre<ieding 
pagee;  his  main  argument,  however, 
aCrippbg  it  of  the  accumulated  rhetoric, 
,wai  as  imiows  :-^ 

■  '  Any  statement  On  the  merits  muit  be 
'f  nade  by  thtt  prisoner ;  but  the  prisoner 
'*  migfat  oe  disabled  by  illness,  blindness, 
■  deAfness,  or  some  othet  visitation^     If 

*  thtro  were  such  a  disability  in  a  majo- 
'  rity  of  cases,  the  legislature  would,  no 

*  doubt,  relax  the  law ;  but,  in  the  ma- 
'  jotity  of  cases,  this  ground  for  relaxation 
'*  did  already  exist ;  for  the  prisoner  was 
'  placed  in  a  situation,  the  terrors  whereof 
'  were  such  as  would  takd  away  from  any 
'  ftveMge  man  the  common  resources  of 

'  *  Ae  human  mind*' 
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NovTi  our  only  objection  to  this  ia,-?^ 
denial  6f  the  premiss.     We  deny  that 
average  men,  or  that  men  with  less  than 
the  average  amount  of  intellect,  are  thua 
deprived  of  their  resources— >or,  to  use  a 
homely  expression,   duntl(fonnded  • —  on 
being  lirraigned  in  a  court  of  justice;  the  in-*' 
stances  are  indeed  rare  in  which  a  pri- 
soner, who  has  any  thing  to  say  for  him* 
self,  is  prevented  from  speaking  by  alarm 
or  confusion )  while  the  consciousness  of 
innotence  not  unfrequently  produces  an 
unexpected  degree  of  eloquence*     Where 
the  vanity  of  a  man  is  concerned,-^where 
he  wishes  to  make  a  display,  and  dreads 
the  fastidiousness  of  his  audience, — ihe 
sight  of  a  numerous  assembly  will,  (and 
that>  too,  in  proportioil  to  his  merit,)  oflei| 
affect  his  powers  of  utterance ;  but  whero 
all  that  is  iequired  is  a  plain  statement^ 
and  the  party  has  no  solicitude  about  the 
manner  of  making  it,  words  are  rarely 
wanting:    in  general,   the  less  educated 
feel  the  least  difficulty  in  making  such  a 
statement,  beeiiuse  the  tnanner  in  which  it 
shall  be  made  heyet  bccurs  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  solicitude»     Women  and  chil* 
dren  arci  for  the  most  part,  the  best  wit- 
nesses,   and  undergo    cross-^^xaminatioa 
with  less  embarrassment  than  any  others^ 

Mr.  Denmati,  however,  states,  thai 
upon  one  occasion  he  actually  tri^d  two 
deaf  and  dumb  persons;  and  thence 
argues  thti  necessity  of  allowing  a  speech 
to  be  made  fot  all  ptisoners  *» 

Without  adverting  to  the  oircttmstanc6 
that  the  trial  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  placo 
once  in  a  century,  and  that  it  would 
be  somewhat  singular  to  form  a  general 
legislative  i^ule  on  so  rare  an  eiception> 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  these 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  had  probably 
full  means  of  making  themselves  under- 
stood ;  if  they  were  capable  of  conversing 
by  signs,  as  most  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
are,  a  sworn  interpreter,  whose  services 
they  would  be  entitled  to  commandi 
might  communicate  a  statement  of  facts 
as  easily,  and  more  credibly,  than  an 
advocate, 

Mr.  litcarlett,  who  apoke  more  to  ilitf 
point  than  any  other  person,  agreed-|-| 
that  if  addresses  to  the  jury  by  counsel 
on  both  sides  were  found  to  be  tbq  best 
mode  of  attaining  truth  in  civil  caiises,  no 
reason  could  be  assigned  Tvhy  a  dUTerent 
■■■  ■■  ■  ^.         ■  ■■.*■. 
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course  fchould  be  adopted  totrards   cri- 

xiunals. 

He  objected,  hs  did  Mr.  Twiss,  to  the 
ih-anifest  partiality  of  allowing  counsel  to 
speak  for  the  prosecution,  and  not  for  the 
defence ;   but   he  further  assigned,  as 


everj  other  claM,  there  are  persons 
destitute  of  principle  and  character,  who 
will  descend  to  any  baseness  to  gratify 
die  passions  of  a  client,  and  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  lower  class  of  attomies. 
Such  persons  do  not  conGne  themselvef 
reason  for  such  objection^ — and  the  ob«  I  to  a  bare  statement  of  facts,  but  emplor 


a 


servation  evinces  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  is  entided  to  much 
weight, — ^that  **  it  was  a  natural  disposi- 
«*  tion  of  the  mind,  that  it  should  receive 
*'  with  a  readiness  to  believe,  the  well- 
**  connected  chain  of  fkcts  so  brought 
"  before  it,  and  afterwards  feel  a  disposition 
^  to  explain  the  fects  offisred  in  defence, 
*'  so  as  to  show  the  consistency  of  the 
•'first  statement," — fliough  upon  the  whole, 
Mr.  Scarlett  thought  the  present  practice 
fkr  from  operating  as  a  hardship  upon  the 
prisoner :  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sUowins;  him  to  address  the  juiry  by 
counsel  would  more  frequently  lead  to 
eonviction,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
j^rosecutor's  or  judge's  reply. 

If  it  be  true  that  addresses  to  the  jury 
Ky  counsel  on  both  sides  are  found  to  be 
tiie  best  mode  of  attaining  truth  in  civil 
courts,  it  seems  to  follow,  irresistibly, 
that  the  same  mode  would  be  the  best  in 
criminal  courts.  But  there  are  many  who 
doubt  the  premises. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  judicial 
histitutiobs,  the  e3q>ediency  of  employing 
advocates  to  examine  witnesses,  and  to 
address  the  jr.dge  on  points  of  law,  has 
been  admitted  in  the  outset  of  these 
bbservations ;  but  it  lias  abo  been  sug- 
gested, that  addresses  to  the  jury  seldom 
consist  of  any  thing  other  than  a 
mischievous  appeal  to  the  passions,  or 
attempts  to  perplex — consuming  time  to 


every  artffice  to  give  the  prisoner's  case 
the  worst  possible  complexiofn.  Tliere  is, 
therefore,  always  an  apparent^  and  some- 
times a  real  disparity  in  allowing  a  speech 
on  one  side  only. 

As  the  result  of  the  foregoing  investigt- 
tion,it  appears  that  one  mode  of  obviatiBr 
this  disparity,  and  of  removingmuchgroand 
for  complaint,  might  be  to  suppress  ad- 
dresses to  the  jury  by  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution in  cases  of  felony  and  misdemea- 
nor. In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hnudred, 
such  addresses  are nseless ; — the  indictment 
which  is  read  to  the  jury  informs  them, 
that  on  such  a  day  the  prisoner  stole  sodi 
and  such  goods  at  such  a  place,  the  pro- 
perty of  such  a  person  ;  and  diis  is  all 
the  preliminary  statement^  if  any,  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
testimony  as  it  proceeds. 

That  such  speeches  may  be  dispeosed 
with  is  no  theoretical  dream.  It  hm 
always  been  the  custom  to  suppress  tiicm 
in  cases  of  felony,  when  there  has  beea 
a  pressure  of  business;  and  upoo  a 
recent  circuit,  Mr.  Justice  Littledale 
suppressed  them  in  such  cases  altogether. 
We  never  heard  of  any  complaint,  or  of 
any  suspicion  diat  the  administratioD  of 
justice  had  suffered  in  consequence. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  sometiiBes, 
though  rarely,  cases  of  involved  or  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  in  which  a  prelimi- 


no  good  purpose,  and  generally  tending    nary    statement    may    conduce    to   tbe 
to  divert  attention  from  the  real  point  for  I  understanding  of  the  testimony.     If,  in 

such  cases,  speeches  are  allovred  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  they  ought  abo 
to  be  allowed  on  the  part  of  the  defence. 
But  before  any  such  alteration  he  made 
in  the  practice,  it  ought  to  be  maturehr 
considered  whether  the  advantage  of  ob- 
taining a  preliminary  statement  for  cases 
so  few  in  number,  will  not  be  outwei^ 
by  the  perplexity,  delay,  and  expense, 
wliich  will  be  occasioned^  as  it  mav  be 
apprehended,  by  allowing  three  speeches 
to  the  jury  in  the  greater  proportion  of 
all  cases  tried  ;  and  vvhether  it  would  oat 
be  preferable  to  prohibit  speeches  to  the 
jury  on  either  side. 

That  the  great  h^kdtf  of  prisoiim  niJa 


decision. 

In  the  objection,  however,  to  a  speech 
on  one  side  only,  we  entirely  coincide.    . 

it  is  true,  the  general  usage  of  the 
profession  requires  that  the  speech  of  the 
prosecutor's  counsel  should  be  confined 
to  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  Indepen- 
dently, however,  of  "  the  natural  disposi- 
*^  tion  of  the  mind  to  receive  with  a 
*'  readiness  to  believe,  the  well-connected 
**  chain  of  facts  so  brought  before  it,  and 
•^afterwards    to    feel    a    disposition    to 

explain  the  facts  offered  in  defence,  so 

as  to  show  the  consistency  of  the  first 
**  statement ;''  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
in  the  class  of  advocates,  as  in  almost 
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inreality  gain  nothing  by  allowing  a  speech  I      2d,  An  indispensable  element    in  the 
to  their  counsel,  will  be  conceded  at  once  i  means  best  adapted  for  discovering  truth 


by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  proceed 
ings  of  our  courts  of  justice.  The  changing 
the  address  of  the  prosecutor^s  counsel 
from  a  bare  statement  to  an  artful  com- 
ment on  the  facts,  which  change  must 
ensue  almost  unavoidably  upon  permit- 
ting the  prisoner's  counsel  to  address  the 
jury ;  the  power  of  reply  which  must 
also  ensue,  and  the  necessity  imposed  on 
the  judge,  of  exposing  tl:^  fallacies  wliich^ 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  would 
form  the  only  materials  of  a  speech  for 
the  prisoner,  must  deprive  him  of  many 
of  the  cliances  of  escape  which  he  now 
enjoys,  and  would  infallibly  diminish  the 
number  of  improper  acquittals.  This 
«n3oubtedly  would  be  among  the  benefi- 
cial efiects  of  such  a  measure,  and  ought 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  any 
apprehended  ill  effects; — but  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  this  is  the 
very  reverse  of  what  was  expected  or 
designed  by  those  who  supported  the 
measure ;  the  grievance  complained  of, 
and  the  grievance  proposed  to  be  remedied, 
being  the  alleged  hardship  of  refusing 
to  the  prisoner  the  advantage  of  a  speech 
by  his  counsel. 

Indeed,  the  matter  under  consideration, 
is  of  greater  difficulty  than  seems  to  be 
apprehended  by  those  who  take  excep- 
tions to  the  present  rule  of  practice^ 
involving  ultimately,  a  question  of  no  less 
extent  than  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
of  hearing  advocates  at  all,  or  at  any 
rate,  upon  matters  of  fact :  but  the  fol« 
lowing  recapitulation  of  the  preceding 
observations  may  perhaps  assist  the  reader 
in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion  on  the 
matter  in  debate. 

1st,  The  question  for  consideration 
ought  to  be,  what  are  the  best  means  for 
discovering  truth  in  a  Judicial  inquiry, — 
and  not,  what  is  a  hardship  or  otherwise, 
on  the  prisoner  ?  for  if  we  are  to  consider 
the  hardship  on  him,  ^rather  than  the 
hardship  on  society,  we  shall  abstain 
from  trying,  and  still  more  from  hanging 
him ;  both  of  which  proceedings  he  will 
undoubtedly  esteem  a  hardship*. 


•  Wer*  we  to  digren  into  to  irrelevant  a 
fopiCt  it  mij^ht  further  be  contended,  that  in 
tlie  preienl  state  of  things  the  present  practice 
does  not  operate  as  a  hardHhip  on  the  prisoner, 
the  forbearance  of  jodgo,  jury,  and  prosecutor, 
occasioned  by  the  silence  as  to  matters  of  fact 
inpose^  on  Uie  priMpcr^i  couawl,  bein^,  upoo 


in  a  judicial  inquiry,  is  the  appearance 
and  examination  of  the  parties  before  the 
judge  in  public,  and  the  statement  of  hif 
own  case,  by  each  of  them. 

3d,  Whether,  in  addition  to  this,  and  tp 
the  hearing  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  a 
statement  of  the  case  and  comments  upon  it 
by  advocates,  will  facilitate,  impede,  or  ii^ 
nowise  affect  the  discovery  oF  truth,  is  a 
question  which  seems  at  present  involved 
in  doubt.  Supposing,  as  according  tp 
the  present  practice,  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  the  arguing  of  points  of  law 
to  have  been  conducted  by  advocates,— 

Among  the  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a 
statement  and  comment  seem  to  be, 

I1iat  great  as  may  be  the  disparity  be- 
tween advocates,  the  disparity  betweea 
parties  ia  still  greater : 

That  by  the  contentious  investigation 
of  opposite  advocates,  facts  may  be  placed 
in  a  light  in  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  viewed  by  Judge  or  jury: 

That  attention  may  be  drawn  to  mmute« 
but  important  links  in  a  chain  of  evidence* 
which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  no- 
tice ;  and  that  inferences  may  be  deduced 
from  the  whole  by  argument,  which,  un^ 
assisted  by  such  argument,  tiie  court 
would  never  have  drawn. 

Among  the  reasons  against  such  a 
statement  and  comment  seem  to  be. 

That  tnith  is  never  the  object  of  the 
advocate,  but  the  success  of  his  client, 
whether  right  or  wrong : 

That  in  his  professional  morality,  hf 
is  thoroughly  indiflerent  to  truth  : 

That  it  is  generally  his  business,  and 
his  interest,  to  resort  more  or  less  to  falser 
hood  or  misrepresentation  for  the  purposes 
of  his  client: 

That  from  practice  he  is  enabled  to  re- 
sort to  sophistry  and  misrepresentation 
with  a  much  greater  chance  of  success 
than  otlier  men : 

That,  admitting  the  opposite  advocates 
to  be  able  reciprocally  each  to  expose  the 
sophistry   and   misrepresentation  ol    the 

the  whole,  productive  of  more  acquittals  than 
ever  could  be  obtained  by  the  united  powers  of 
eloquence  and  logic,  lup posing  them  to  bo 
possessed  by  the  class  of  junior  roundel,  to 
whom  alone  it  can  be  worth  while  to  practise 
in  tlM  criminal  courts. 
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frotn  the  misgorernment  of  a  single  in- 
dividual,— an  intertfst  which  might  be 
too  aqiall  to  produce  any  assignable  ill 
effect. 

Without  entering,  therefore,  on  the 
contested  ground  of  universal  suffrage, 
we  will  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  argument,  that  the  interests  of  the 
community  would  be  sufficiently  secured 
by  vesting  the  right  of  suffrage  in  some 
large  proportion  (say  a  half,  or  a  fourth) 
of  the  whole  number. 

A  distinction,  however,  must  here  be 
made  between  an  illusory  and  a  real  right 
of  suffrage.  If  the  right  be  conferred  on 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  but  A  is  enabled,  by 
bribery  or  intimidation,  to  induce  B,  C, 
and  D  to  vote  as  he  directs  ;  A  has  four 
votes,  B,  C,  and  D  have  none ;  A  makes 
a  choice,  B,  C,  and  D  make  none  ;  A*8 
right  is  real,  and  he  is  an  elector;  the 
right  of  B,  C,  and  D  is  illusory,  and 
in  effect  they  are  not  electors. 

And  this  influence  of  will  over  will  is 
plainly  distinguishable  from  the  influence 
of  understanding  over  understanding. 

If  a  man  of  strong  and  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, persuade  a  man  of  inferior 
intellect  to  vote  in  a  giren  way,  the  man 
of  inferior  intellect  exercises  a  discretion, 
and  makes  a  choice  to  the  best  of  his 
discernment ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  the 
influence  of  will  over  will,  the  party 
under  command,  whether  of  superior  or 
inferior  intellect,  is  prohibited  from  exer- 
cising any  choice  whatever. 

The  mode  of  election  procedure  pur- 
sued in  the  British  system  of  representa- 
tion, by  giving  full  scope  to  bribery  and 
intimidation,  has  placed  the  power  of 
electing  representatives  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  few,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  community. 

The  number,  loo,  even  of  illusory  elec- 
tors, is  considerably  contracted,  by  an 
adherence  to  qualifications  established 
centuries  ago,  and  little  suited  to  the 
existing  state  of  things. 

It  is  a  fact  not  denied  by  those  who 
•re  most  hostile  to  any  alteration  of  the 
present  system,  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  returned  by  about 
Tl  peers  and  91  commoners;  and  that  a 
•mall  proportion  of  the  whole  community 
contributes  to  return  the  remainder. 

In  a  legislature  so  composed,  the  por* 
lion  or  party  of  it  not  in  place  may  be 
steadily  opposed  to  the  party  in  place ; 
IMid  jet  tittle  or  no  advantage  to  the  com- 


munity will  result  from  rach  an  oppo- 
sition. Such  an  opposition  cannot  con- 
sult the  interests  of  the  community  with- 
out lessening  the  amount  of  profit  in 
expectancy,  should  it  succeed  in  sup- 
planting the  party  in  place.  To  this  end, 
attempts  will  be  made  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  party  in  place,  in  various  ways  ; 
but  both  parties  will,  by  tacit  and  often 
unconscious  assent,  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing any  plans  which  may  materially 
tend  to  lessen  their  actual  or  expected 
profits  in  misgorernment,  while  that  mis* 
government  will  be  carried  jtist  as  far  as 
shall  be  possible,  without  endangeringjthe 
safety  of  the  ruling  body. 

The  evils,  however  great  they  are, 
would  have  proceeded  much  further,  but 
for  that  degree  of  freedom  of  the  press 
which  exists  contrary  to  law ;  and  the 
publication  of  the  debates,  which  takes 
place  contrary  to  the  standing]  ordei^  of 
the  House  ;  and  forms,  therefore,  no  part 
of  what  some  persons  call  the  ConUitulian. 
The  immediate  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on,  and  an  occasional  clamour  of 
indignation,  give  the  people,  under  an« 
other  form,  a  portion  of  that  control 
which  it  cannot  be  pretended  they  have 
in  their  representative  system.  Members 
who  seat  themselves  in  the  legislature,  or 
who  are  seated  there  by  a  few  powerful 
families,  are,  as  far  as  representation  is 
concerned,  thoroughly  independent  of 
the  people. 

But,  as  it  is  plain,  from  the  continued 
existence  of  jobbing  and  depredation, 
that  public  opinion,  even  aided  by  a  par- 
tially fr^  press,  is  not  a  suificient  safe- 
guard for  the  interests  of  all,  no  adequate 
remedy  can  be  expected  till  the  power  of 
choosing  their  representatives  is  vested  in 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  peopL*. 

Any  plan  of  reform  which  fails  to  at- 
tain this  end,  may  be  considered  as  al- 
together nugatory. 

Having  premised   thus  much,  our  in- 
quiry now  is,  as  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  in  the  last  session  of 
pariiamenL     That  plan  is  as  follows : — 
**  To  take  a  oertain  number — for  in- 
stance, a  hundred — of  the  small  and 
decayed  boroughs,  and  to  allow  them 
to    return     only    one    member,     in- 
stead of  the  two  which  thev  return  at 
p4vsent.     The  vacancy  which  would 
be  thus  created  in  the  representation, 
would   be  filled  up  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  ceprtsenutives  for  counties^ 
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**  and  also  by  giving  the  right  of  repre- 
**  sentation  to  the  large  town«,  which  have 
*'  grown    up    in  diflferent  paru  of   the 

**  counlry*." 

The  object  of  this  plan  probably  was, 
to  increase  the  number  of  electors;  for 
Lord  Althorp,  the  seconder  of  the  mo- 
tion, said,  ^'  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
**  presentation  was  such,  tliat  the  people 
*^  had  not  that  preponderance  in  it  which 
'*  was  necessary  to  secure  them  the  cer* 
*•  tainty  of  being  well  governed."  •  Jt 
will,  however,  be  no  difficult  task  to 
shew,  not  only  that  the  plan  could  pro- 
duce no  such  effect,  but  that  it  would 
render  matters  much  worse  than  they  are 
at  present 

From  each  of  the  corrupt  boroughs, 
the  members  are  returned,  for  the  most 
part,  by  a  single  elector  ;  that  is,  the  pa- 
tron or  proprietor  of  the  borough,  or  the 
purchaser  of  the  seat  for  the  time  being. 
it  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  burgesses 
who  inhabit  the  place,  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  giving  a  vote ;  but  tlie  vote, 
as  far  as  it  purports  to  be  an  indication  of 
choice,  is  altogether  illusory — the  choice 
being  made  by  him  who  gives  the  pittance 
which  their  poverty  impels  them  to  accept. 

But    the   members    for    the  counties 
also,  are  seldom  returned  by  more  than 
one   or  two   real   electors.      The  great 
mass   of    county   voters,  —  the   farmers 
and    tradesmen,  —  are    absolutely   com- 
pelled,   on  pain    of   losing    their   farms 
or  their    principal   customers,    to    vote 
for   the  candidate  whom  the  great  land- 
holder elects.     Precisely  the  same  effect 
is    wrought    among    them,    by   intimi- 
dation, as  is  wrought  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  borough  by  bribery.     The 
hair^starved  burgess  renounces   his  vote 
to  gain  five  pouads;  the  farmer  with  ten 
children  renounces  his  vote,  lest  he  and 
they  should  lose  all  means  of  subsistence; 
the  end  attained  in  both  cases  is  the  same 
•r— the  renunciation  of  any  kind  of  choice ; 
but  of  the  two  instruments  employed  to 
attain  the  end,  bribery  is  by  far  the  less 
pernicious.   By  bribery,  the  end  is  attain- 
ed without  pain ;  the  briber  receives  his 
value  in  return,  and  the  party  bribed  is 
satisfied  with  his  bargain;  but  by  intimi- 
dation are  engendered  the  feelings  of  a 
Uprani  on  one  side,  and  the  feelings  of  a 
slave  on  the  other :  and  as  to  the  demo- 
ralization so  exclusively  imputed  to  bri- 
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bery,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  it 
should  be  worse  to  do  a  given  act,  on  aa 
agreement  to  receive  money,  than  to  do 
it  on  an  agreement  not  to  lose. 

It  scema,  then^-  that  aa  long  aa  the  iaad- 
holder  is  enabled,  by  the  present  mode  of 
election  procedure,  to  put  in  force  the 
greed  engine  of  inHmidaliont  no  accesnoa 
will  be  made  to  the  number  of  real  elec- 
tors, by  taking  from  the  boroughs  and 
adding  to  the  counties  a  certain  number 
of  representatives.  Such  a  measure  will 
only  enable  the  great  landholder,  who  at 
present  returns  one  member,  to  retara 
two,  and  will  prevent  the  great  moaey- 
holder  from  returning  himself. 

This  would  certainly  be  a  change  for 
the  worse.  Not  only  would  the  painful  pro* 
cess  of  intimidation  be  aubstituted  for  tha 
less  objectionable  process  of  bribery,  bat 
a  greater  number  of  representatives  woold 
be  returned  by  a  class  of  men  whose  in* 
terests  are  more  irreconculeably  opposed  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  community  tkaa 
the  interests  of  any  other  class  whaU 
ever. 

Under  good  legal  institutions,  it  migk 
be  possible  to  give  the  lawyer  an  inters 
in  the  dispatch  and   cheapness  of  suits, 
perhaps  as  groat  as  he  has  now  in  tbeic 
delay    and   expensiveness.     Under  good 
ecclesiastical    institutions,    it    might  bt 
possible,  (as  it    has    been  shown  to  be, 
in  Scotland),  to  make  the  clergy  rnidcf 
service  commensurate  with    the  aoMjoot 
of    revenue    they    enjoy.      But  it  seemi 
impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  that 
the  owners  of  land  should  not  have  an  ia« 
terest  opposed  to  that  of  the  community. 
It  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  coin- 
munity   that   the  price   of  raw  product 
should  be  as  low  as  possible ;  but,  as  tbt 
rent  of  the  landlord  must  increase  in  pfo- 
portion  as  the  price  of  raw   produce  is 
high,  he   has  a   direct  interest  in  every 
measure  which  tends  to  raise  it  as  high  as 
possible:  therefore,  if  there  were  no  otkr 
objections  against  them,   the  interests  of 
the  landholders  would  render  them,  ist 
class,  the  most  dangerous  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  interests  of  the  community ;  bat, 
in  other  rei^pects,  they  appear  also  sinp»- 
larly  unfitted  for  the  province  of  ie^ 
lation.     Born  to  hereditary  wealth,  sal 
without  exertion  secure  of  ever?  eajov- 
ment,  which  the   mass  of  mankind  oi 
only  attain  by  jMitient  toil,  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  most  powerful  iocemiveit 
undergo  the  labour  Decenary  for  the  i» 
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quirement  of  Icnowledge,  while  they  have 
erery  inducement  to  pursue  an  opposite 
course.  To  men  of  ordinary  minds  it  is 
indeed  much  pleasanter  to  spend  the 
morning  in  hunting,  and  the  evening  in  din- 
ing and  doztng,  than  in  a  laborious  search 
for  truth,  or  any  serious  exertion  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  but  we  may  be  fairly 
excused  for  doubting  whether  the  dim- 
cult  and  extensive  questions  of  state  po- 
licy can  safely  be  handled  by  those  whose 
time  is  passed  in  frivolous  amusement. 
To  attempt  to  play  the  fiddle  without 
previous  instruction,  would  be  esteemed 
the  height  of  presumptuous  folly  ;  at  least, 
then,  we  may  suspect  that  the  science  of 
legislation  requires  some  training,  and 
that  men  do  not  acquire  political  wisdom 
by  intuition.  Such  is  the  supposition 
We  should  make  a  priori^  and  such  is  the 
fact  as  borne  out  by  all  experience. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  country 
gentleman  having  distinguished  himself 
In  the  houses  of  Parliament  except  as  an 
opponent  of  almost  every  species  of 
improvement;  the  members  remarkable 
for  knowledge  and  talents  have  almost 
invariably  been  returned  for  the  boroughs. 

To  take,  therefore,  from  the  boroughs 
the  privilege  of  returning  representatives, 
and  to  vest  it  in  the  counties, would,  under 
the  present  system  of  election  procedure, 
Sn  no  wise  contribute  to  the  only  eflfectual 
reform  of  the  representative  system— the 
increase  of  the  number  of  electors :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  greatly  augment 
the  mischievous  influence  of  a  class  whose 
interests  are  more  than  those  of  any  other 
class,  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity :  it  would  substitute  for  the  evil 
of  bribery,  the  greater  evil  of  intimi- 
dation; and  it  would  narrow  the  only 
entrance  by  which,  as  things  stand  at 
present,  men  of  talent  can  find  admission 
to  Parliament'^. 

It  can  hardly,  however,  be  believed, 
that  means  might  not  be  found  by  which 
the  number  of  real  electors  might  be  in- 
creased on  transferring  the  right  of 
tuffrage  from  the  boroughs  to  the  counties, 
Bnd  by  which  the  disgraceful  tumult  of 
elections  might  be  altogether  avoided. 
*  ■ 

*  Let  ui  not  be  mittaken,  or  supposed  to 
f  reach  up  bottility  to  landholders  merely  be., 
caose  they  are  landholders.  Their  existence 
as  a  class  is  an  inseparable  incident  to  property 
In  land :  all  we  desire  is,  a  vigilant  eye  to 
UmIt  proceedings^— all  we  deprecate  is,  imreit- 
inic  tfcem  with  any  eztraerdiaary  dejpree  of 
falitlcal  power. 


Until  secrecy  of  suffrage,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  Toting  by  ballot,  shall 
have  been  tried,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  affirm  that  there  are  no  means  of  in-< 
creasing  the  number  of  real  electors,  and 
equally  presumptuous  to  affirm  that 
elections  cannot  be  conducted  without 
tumult,  until  they  shall  have  been  carried 
on  concurrently  in  small  electoral  dis- 
tricts; for  instance,  in  every  parish,  or 
even  in  every  town. 

It  is  not  necessary,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  to  enter  at  large  into  the  objec- 
tions commonly  urged  against  the  ballots 

It  has  been  shown  that  security  for 
good  government  cannot  be  attained  ex- 
cept by  creating  a  numerous  class  of 
electors;  it  has  been  shown  that  in  a 
country  where  a  few  are  very  rich,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  are 
comparatively  poor,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  numerous  class  of  real  electors 
while  the  suffrages  are  given  openly : 
either  by  intimidation  or  bribery,  the 
actual  choice  will  remain  in  the  few. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  inconveniencies 
apprehended  from  the  ballot  can  be  shown 
to  be  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  the 
evils  experienced  from  misgovernroent, 
they  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  supposing 
them  to  exist,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a 
paramount  good, — security  for  good  go- 
vernment ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  reject  the  means  thus  offered  for 
attaining  this  end,  to  show  that  such 
means  are  objectionable,  or  that  others 
less  objectionable  may  be  found. 

What,  however,  are  the  objectione 
commonly  urged  ? 

1.  That  the  ballot  would  not  ensure 
secrecy. 

%  That  it  is  derogatory  to  the  pride  and 
dignity  of  an  Eniglishman  to  hare  re* 
course  to  concealment  in  order  to  escape 
oppression ;  and  that  he  is  not  fk  for  free 
institutions  unless  he  is  willing  to  be 
mined  in  support  of  them. 

3.  That  secret  procedure  would  destroy 
all  interest  in  elections,  and  all  public 
spirit. 

That  there  would  exist  a  class  of  im- 
prudent persons,  who,  ootwithstaqding 
the  protection  held  out  to  them  by  the 
ballot,  would  by  indiscreet  avowals  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  enmity  of  the 
powerful,  may  perhaps  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted. But  the  legislator's  inability 
to  shield  the  imprudent  from  the  effects 
ef  their  own  iodwcfetion,  h  no  reasei^ 
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Conformabljr    to  these  principles,    in  |  that  election  tumults  should  be  rcpfi^B^edt 

no  wish  that  the  numbers  of  real  electors 
should  be  increased. 


6vcry  country  where  there  is  no  law  of 
property^  the  rich  man  is  a  despot^  and 
the  poor  man  is  a  slave.  In  England, 
five  or  six  hundred  years  ago^  the  property 
of  the  feudal  baron  was  setiure  and  tef  ri- 
ble^  while  tSie  poor  villein  had  no  protection 
even  for  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  Ij6td 
John  Russell's  ;)roposa],  namely,  to  give 
to  the  large  towns  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers taken  from  the  decayed  boronghs, 
il  may  foirly  be  apprehended  for  the  large 
town  as  well  as  for  the  county.  Without 
ballot,  the  number  of  real  electors  would 
Bot  be  increased ;  in  the  large  town,  as  in 
the  county,  the  membiRir  Would  in  effect  be 
returned  by  one  or  two  powerful  indivi- 
tkials,  whose  interests  perhaps  would  not 
be  so  much  opposed  as  those  of  the  land- 
Ibrds  to  ikib  interests  of  the  community, 
hut  who  nevertheless  would  have  im  in- 
tl^rest  of  their  ov^  distinct  fl'om  that  of 
the  community,  and  that  distinct  int^^st 
they  would,  in  the  lon|p  irun,  assuredly 
pursue,  further  than  this,  a  greatef 
curse  can  scarcely  befal  a  town  than  the 
|Mivilege  of  suffrage,  under  the  procedure 
of  open  voting,  tod  tumultuous  and  pro- 
tracted election.  The  tyranny  exercised 
lu  harassing  small  shopkeepers  to  vote 
contrary  to  their  inclination,  on  pain  of 
losing  their  customers  \  the  abandonment 
of  principle  to  which  the  poofer  sort  Hre 
tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  a  little  money 
to  relieve  present  necessities ;  the  dsmo- 
ralization  of  the  labouring  class,  and  the 
•nnoyance  to  the  fnore  peaceful  and  re- 
iipectable  citilens  by  the  violence,  tuittult, 
mad  debauchery  of  a  contested  election, 
cottstitute  a  flrightfiil  mass  of  evil. 

But  how  much  of  all  thii  evil  and  in- 
Mnvenience  might  be  removed  by  ballot 
tikid  simultaneous  election  in  every  fUlfish ! 
Wbatevet  may  be  alleged  dd  to  the  ineffi« 
cmcy  of  ballot  to  secure  secrecy,  can  it  be 
believed  that  any  man  would  lay  oUt 
money  in  bribery,  when  he  could  have  no 
iflMms  of  ascertaining  whether  the  vote 
iNras  givtta  according  to  agreement  ?  could 
riot  or  tumult  take  pkce,  if  the  election, 
instead  of  being  eictended  over  ten  or 
tf^eWe  days.  Were  commenced  and  termi- 
nated in  half  an  hour  ?  if  the  voters,  in- 
stead of  being  Called  together  in  one  vast 
lliob,  were  dispersed  each  to  the  separate 
|M>lling  booth  of  his  parish,  or  street? 

It  is  to  he  feared,  however^  that  they 
who  resist  such  eKpodients  bare  no  wish 
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The  riot  and  tumult  which  they  so 
carefully  cherish,  affords  a  pretext  for 
saying-,  as  many  say,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  too  ignorant  and  brutal  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  choice  of  representa* 
tives;  that,  in  order  to  Secure  the  influ- 
ence of  prioperty,  the  real  choice  ought 
to  be  vested  in  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  community,  and  that  a  degree 
of  what  is  termed  public  spirit,  sufficient 
for  checking  the  tendent;y  to  Misgovern- 
ment,  may  be  generated  and  sustained  by 
the  septennial  or  triennial  tumult  of  con-^ 
ftisted  elections,  as  now  carried  on. 

As  to  the  degree  of  information  requi- 
site, we  have  before  shewn  that  nothing 
more  is  neeiful  than  for  the  people  to 
know  who  among  them  are  most  in 
esteem  for  the  acquirements  and  integrity 
appropriate  to  a  member  of  parliament ; 
and  that  a  tolerably  civilized  people  does 
not  possess  this  degree  of  knowledgei 
has  no  where  been  proved  or  asscrtejd. 

The  plan  for  keeping  up  public  spirit, 
Or  a  loVe  of  liberty,  as  it  is  sometime^ 
called,  by  periodical  saturnalia,  it  is  past 
our  faculties  to  comprehend.  The  ciast 
who  are  led  into  the  excesses  of  such  oc- 
casions, are  generally  the  least  informed^ 
the  least  reflecting,  and  the  least  virtuous 
of  the  whole.  If  by  public  spirit  b« 
meant  a  regard  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  community,  including  one^s  own  share 
thereof,  such  regard  may  exist  among  the 
sobef,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  but  cun 
never  be  found  among  the  drunken  and 
profligate.  In  proportion,  indeed,  as  the 
people  have  advanced  in  education,  the 
debauchery,  tumult^  and  violence  of  elec'^ 
tions  have  greatly  subsided;  the  class 
by  whom  such  disorder  is  continued  is  be- 
come exceedingly  small ;  and  yet  it  hiH 
sciircely  be  affirmed  thiit  public  spirit,  or 
a  vigilant  eye  to  the  abuses  of  govern  men  t« 
is  less  manifest  at  the  present  than  at  any 
former  period  of  our  history. 

To  the  doctrine  that  a  regard  fo^  the  in* 
fluence  of  property  (which  must  mean,  if 
any  thing,  k  regard  for  the  protection  of 
property)  requires  the  real  choosers  to  bfi 
iewi  though  the  illusory  voters  be  many) 
an  answer  has  been  already  given. 

But  the  less  experienced  ought  to  bd 
put  on  their  guard  against  the  ambiguous 
ektent  of  th!s  expression.  Influence  of 
property,  in  the  mouths  of  Gortain  peopi^ 
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is. a  pbrasci employed  to  conciliate  and  win 
over  lo  iheir  views  the  possessore  of  large 
property,  of  whatever  kind.  Such  is  the 
thing  expressed,  and  such  the  object  of 
the  expression  ;"the  thing  meant  is,  not 
influence  of  property,  but  influence  of 
landed  proprietors.  That  the  influence 
of  property  at  large  is  not  the  thing 
meant  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  hostility 
shewn  to  bribery,  and  the  indulgence 
shewn  to  intimidation. 

if  those  who  hold  this  language  were 
sincere  in  their  wish,  that  property  at 
large  should  have  an  influence  which  they 
would  deny  to  intellect,  they  could  never 
object  to  bribery  ;  for  there  are  no  means 
by  which  the  possessors  of  property  can 
exercise  a  more  direct  influence,  than  by 
purchasing  whatever  they  desire ;  and  we 
have  shewn  that  the  exercise  of  influence 
in  this  way  is  less  mischievous,  less  pain- 
ful, than  in  the  way  of  menace.  Never- 
thelesi*,  our  statute  book  teems  with  laws 
against  bribery  ;  our  parliamentary  and 
t'ounty  orators  are  unceasing  in  their  in- 
vectives against  this  fearful  exercise  of  the 
influence  of  property ;  against  the  jus- 
tice of  paying  a  man  for  surrendering  hid 
will  to  the  will  of  the  payer,  we  have 
penalties  and  denunciations  without  end  ; 
while,  against  the  injustice  of  compelling 
him  to  act  contrary  to  his  will,  from  ap- 
prehension of  being  stripped  of  the  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  we  find  not  a 
single  enactment,  we  hear  not  a  single 
^protest.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  class  of 
public  writers  have  openly  contended,  that, 
if  the  tenant  will  not  vote  as  his  landlord 
bids  him,  it  is  perfectly  just  that  the  land- 
lord should  take  advantage  of  any  delay  in 
payment  of  rent,  or  other  breach  of  cove- 
nant, to  eject  the  tenant  from  his  farm ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied, 
that,  upon  such  occasions,  that  course  is 
fn*quenily  pursued. 

The  influence  of  property,  then,  means 
.the  influence  of  landed  proprietors ;  an 
influence,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  the 
most  opposed  of  any  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  therefore  the  most 
carefully  to  be  watched  and  circumscribed. 

Having  examined  somewhat  in  do- 
tail  Lord  John  RusselPs  plan  of  reform, 
and  the  objections  commonly  advanced 
against  the  only  accompaniment  of  the 
plan  which  could  render  it  other  than  per- 
nicious, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter 
fit  length  into  his  speech.  What  is  re- 
markable in  it^.  iBf  the  sort  of  argument 
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selected   as  most  likely  to'ftiake'an  hn- 
pression  on  the  House.    He  asserts,  pretty 
openly,  that  the  election  of  members  is 
in  effect  vested  at  present  in  a  few  per- 
sons ;  he  asserts  that  the  interests  of  the 
many  are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
few  ;  but  he  calls  on  the  House  to  assent 
to  his  plan  of  reform,   not  so  much  be- 
cause he  considers  it  calculated  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  community,  as  be-: 
cause  it  would  be  a  return  to  a  supposed 
ancient   order  of   thin^.     **  In  askiag 
for  a  reform,  therefore,  I  ask  but  for  a 
restoration  of  our  ancient  rights*, — I 
only  propose  to  return  to  the  origiaal 
constitutiop, — I  ask  only  to  place  tke 
House  of  Commons  in  the  same  suie' 
in  which  I  have  proved  it  always  ought 
to  have  continued  *," 
The  real  question  is,  what  institntioos 
are  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day  ? — ^If  we  can  de- 
cide on  that,  it  seems  immaterial  whe- 
ther or  not  they  agree,  with  the  iostiiu- 
tions  of  five  hundred   years  ago.     The 
employment    of   such     irrelevant  ar]p- 
ments,  shews   at  least    the    opiaion  tbs 
speaker  entertains  of  his  audience,  aad 
how  incompetent  he  deems  them  to  think, 
or  act,  except  upon  authority  and  pre- 
cedent.    Nor  is  he  single  in  this  opmios. 
Mr.  Peel,  in  his  great  speech- upoa  tki 
amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  does  ast 
venture  to  rely  half  so  much  on  the  ex- 
pediency (not  to  say  the  necessity)  oftke 
change,  as  on  the    authority   (ceftaialr, 
not  a  mean  one)  of  Lord  Bacon. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  ia  tSiis 
debate,  says,  that  the  reformers  only  wish 
to  recot;er  for  the  people  that  cootrol 
which  is  by  right  theirs  ;  and  to  pu 
''  them,  by  restoring  the  Uintte  of  Cwm- 
mons  to  its  origintd  purity^  the  oalf 
real  security  for  their  persons  and  tksir 
property."  But,  in  the  course  of  • 
very  long  speech,  he  has  no  where  ex- 
plained that  the  people  are  misgovenMti 
because  their  interests  are  at  the  mercy  of 
a  few,  nor  what  are  the  means  by  wbieli 
they  may  obtain  security.  So  far  is  be 
from  suspecting  the  real  cause  ot  all  tk 
mischief,  that  he  says  the  restored  dy- 
nasties on  the  Continent  have  made  sa^ 
cessful  inroads  upon  the  pockets  of  tW 
people ;  "  not  because  they  have  beet 
aided  by  the  aristocracy,  but  beotiK 
they   have   no    aristocracy   to    oppo« 
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V  them.  There  is  not  in  France  any 
"  body  of  men  round  which  the  people 
can  rally  themselves  and  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  power;  and,  as  the  landed  es- 
tates in  that  country  are  cut,  as  it  were, 
into  shreds  and  patches,  and  are  under- 
goini^  a  perpetual  subdivision,  there  are 
no  individuals  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  head  against  the  dispensers  of 
.**  the  favors  of  the  crown." 

Now,  since  the  world  began,  can  Mr. 
fiobhouse  point  oat  an  instance  in  which 
an  aristocracy  have  ever  sided  with  the 
people  to  make  head  against  the  dispensers 
.of  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  or  to  shield 
the  people  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Crown?  It  is  true,  that  aristocracies  have 
occasionally  been  at  variance  with,  have 
occasionally  thwarted,  the  monarch ;  hut 
always  for  their  own  purposes, — aliVaysto 
redress  some  injury  done  to  their  own 
body,  or  to  obtain  some  immunity, — and 
never  with  any  view  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

•  To  go  no  further  than  the  range  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse^s  speech ; — he  complains  that 
the  increased  influence  of  the  Crown  has 
•rendered  unavailing  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
Opposition  to  check  abuse.  But  what  has 
caused  this  increase  in  the  influence  of 
the  Crown, — and  what  are  these  efibrts  of 
the  Opposition  so  highly  extolled  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse  ?  The  influence  of  the  Crown 
lias  increased,  because  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  never  interfered  to  check  its 
increase — because  the  persons  returning 
a  majority  of  the  members  have  found  a 
decided  interest  in  promoting  its  increase ; 
a  proof  of  all  others  the  most  conclusive, 
tliat  the  House,  as  at  present  constituted, 
does  not  represent  the  people.  But,  tak- 
ing the  fact  to  be  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  states, 
^taking  this  influence  to  be  irresistible, 
and  all  opposition  in  the  house  fruitless, — 
if  the  aristocracy,  who  have  created  this 
influence,  were  by  a  miracle  to  repent  of 
their  misdeeds,— >-if  they  really  wished  to 
aide  with  the  people  against  the  dispensers 
of  royal  favour,-—  if  they  were  a  body 
round  whom  the  people  could  rally  to 
attain  the  ends  of  good  government,— - 
what  course  would  they  pursue  ?  Would 
Ihey  waste  their  time  and  strength  in 
divisions  confessed  to  be  unavailing, — 
divisions  on  mere  details  of  state  eco- 
nomy 1  Would  they  labour  to  relieve 
the  people  from  one-hundredth  part  of  all 
tlie  evils  complained  of,  and  leave  un- 
touched the   coptiuuing    c£tuse   of    gtiil- 
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increasing  mischief?  Would  they  not 
rather  seek  to  establish  some  great  prin- 
ciple,— to  point  out,  with  a  precision 
beyond  dispute,  the  origin  of  the  grievance, 
and  apply  themselves  to  efi*ect  the  only 
remedy,  by  vesting  in  the  people  tho 
choice  of  their  own  representatives  ? 

But  what  is  the  fact?  Upon  questions 
whether  5  or  10,0001.  a  year,  more  or  less, 
shall  be  granted  to  certain  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family,  or  twice  as  many 
hundreds  be  added  to  the  salary  of  a 
minister;  upon  all  questions,  in  short, 
which  may  discredit  the  ministry  for 
the  time  being,  and  give  the  party  who 
are  out  a  hope  of  succeeding  to  their 
places ;  upon  questions  which  may  have 
an  air  of  importance,  without  the  least 
chance  of  producing  any  advantage  to  the 
mass  of  the  community,  we  find  these 
members  returned  by  the  aristocracy,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
*'  glued  to  their  seats ;" — *^  the  evening 
*^  sun  goes  down  on  their  hostile  array, 
'^  and  when  he  arises  in  the  ^morning  he 
'^  shines  upon  their  undiminished  ranks ;" 
they  ^'  despise  hunger  and  thirst  for  con- 
^^  science  sake^  ;'*  the  speakers  are  nu- 
merous  and  eloquent,  and  the  divisions  at 
least  respectable :  but  let  the  question  be 
one  of  principle ;  let  it  be  a  proposal  to 
give  the  people  tlie  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  thereby  to  stop,  in  the 
gross,  the  extravagance  so  loudly  com-* 
plained  of  in  detail,  and  where  are  the 
speakers,  where  is  the  eloquence,  what 
are  the  divisions  ?  The  8|)eakers,  as  on 
the  present  occasion^  three  or  four  ! — the 
question  withdrawn !  —  the  division  not 
requiring  a  teller ;  while  the  ministers,  per% 
fectly  satisfied  that  upon  these  occasions, 
at  least,  their  opponenU  are  not  in  ear« 
nest,  scarcely  deign  to  eater  the  house, 
and  leave  the  whole  debate  to  Mr.  Denison, 
Mr.  Ross,  and  Lord  (ilenorchy ! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this 
course  of  things  is  premeditated,  or  that 
there  is  any  actual  combination  amongst 
the  members  to  avoid  entering  on  dis- 
cussions of  real  importance  to  the  public. 
The  state  of  their  interests  is,  of  itself, 
sufficient  to  produce  such  a  result,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  House  is  unconscious  of  the 
secret  springs  by  which  it  is  actuated. 
By  a  kind  of  instinctive  consent  both 
parties  abstain   from  entering  on  topics 
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of  (he  profits.  Thi^,  of  course,  is  too 
broad  **  for  ears  polite'%  and  other  reasons, 
other  arguments,  mustbeadvanced^against 
any  proposal  for  alteration.  To  examine 
those  arguments  in  detail  would  be  a 
useless  waste  of  time,  but  to  state  a  few 
oi  the  more  prominent  may  be  not  altoge- 
ther uninteresting  or  uninstructive. 

Mr.  Gsnning,  in  the  Edinburgh  reform 
debate,  asserts  that  there  is  no  grievance 
in  the  state  of  the  representation*.  Does 
he  believe,  tliat  if  the  members  of  the 
House  were  chosen  by  any  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people,  the  younger  sons  and 
dependents  of  the  aristocracy  would  be 
prorided  for,  as  they  are  at  present,  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people?  Can  he 
deny  that  this,  though  no  grievance  to  the 
aristocracy,  is  a  grievance  to  the  people  ? 
He  asserts,  that  if  there  be  grievances, 
tiie  attempt  to  remove  them  would  pro- 
duce a  still  greater  evil :  does  he  adduce 
or  attempt  to  adduce  any  proof  of  this  ? 
Will  he  say  that  the  ballot  and  simulta- 
naous  election  would  not  deprive  the 
few  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  ej(clnsive 
privilege  of  choosing;  and  can  he  point 
out  any  evil  in  a  change  which  would 
leave  the  externals  of  the  Constitution  the 
same  as  at  present  in  every  respect,  ex^ 
cppt  as  to  election  tumult  ? 

He  asserts  that  the  country  is  pros- 
perous under  the  present  system.  But 
what  answer  is  this  to  those  who  assert 
that,  under  a  popular  representation,  the 
country  might  be  more  prosperous  ;  and 
where  does  he  show  that  the  country 
prospers,  not  in  spite  of,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  aristocratical  dominion? 

As  to  the  jokes  about  a  Scotchman's 
having  the  hardihood  to  call  for  a  reform 
at  Edinburgh,  when  he  himself  sits  for  a 
dose  borough  in  England,  they  could 
have  no  other  object  than  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  question  in  debate,  and 
are  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice  as  they 
are  of  the  character  of  any  man  who  is 
in  earnest  about  truth- 
Mr.  W.  Dundas  deserts  the  question 
for  the  same  brilliant  arfftanenium  ad  ho- 
minem  *  ;  he  is  also,  with  Sir  G.  Clerk  -{•, 
very  animated  in  defence  of  chartered 
rights.  But  what  idea  does  the  hon. 
member  affix  to  the  word  rights?  What 
are  rights,  but  tneans  devised  by  law 
for  attaining  the  etid  of  public  good. 
The  savage  is  witliout  law,  and  conse- 
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quently  without  rights,  and  without  secu- 
rity ;  but  if  the  legislator  of  a  civilized 
people  has  mistaken  his  means,  and 
ignorantly  or  inadvertently  conferred 
rights  which  do  not  conduce  to  the  end 
he  desires,  is  he  to  persevere  in  his  mis- 
take, and  sacrifice  the  end  to  preserve  the 
means?  Cannot  the  power  which  con- 
fers rights,  modify  or  abolish  them  as 
convenience  or  necessity  may  dictate? 
Mr.  Dundas  has,  under  the  law  of  his 
country,  a  right  to  his  house  and  his 
garden;  a  chartered  right  if  he  likes, 
secured  to  him  by  the  Great  Charter ;  but 
will  this  prevent,  or  ought  it  to  prevent 
the  commissiouers  under  the  New  Street 
Act  from  entering  upon  his  garden,  and 
pulling  down  his  house,  if  public  con* 
venience  shall  require  it  ?  The  public  can 
no  longer  be  deceived  by  this  stalking- 
horse  kind  of  argument. 

But  Sir  G.  Clerk  says,  that  if  these 
rights  be  attacked,  there  is  no  knowini^ 
where  innovatiofi  may  stop.  Where 
will  the  new  street  stop  ?  Where  conve- 
nience and  use  require.  If  the  commis« 
siouers  were  to  attempt  to  pass  that 
boundary,  would  not  the  general  outcry 
of  the  neighbourhood  arrest  their  opera- 
tions? and  why  should  it  be  assume^ 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  more  imbecile  than  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  new  street? — for  the  argu-t 
ment  amounts  to  this  — *  Even  though 
'  the  present  measure  should  be  unob- 
'  jectionable,  you  must  reject  it,  for  it 
'  would  lead  to  the  proposal  of  others ;  an^ 
'  you  are  so  stupid  or  so  undisceming,  tha^ 
<  if  you  permit  this  to  pass,  you  v^ould 
*  not  have  the  sense  to  reject  others, 
^  though  they  should  be  never  so  obi 
'  jectionabte.' 

Mr.  J.  £J.  Denison,  in  the  debate  oi^ 
Lord  John  Russell's  motion,  tells  us  that 
ministers  are  reforming  abuses,  and  tlyit, 
therefore,  parliamentary  reform  is  unne- 
cessary. Nobody  can  be  more  ready 
than  ourselves  to  give  credit  to  the  prei 
sent  ministry,  whenever  they  deserve  it  i 
but  the  mischief  of  a  Parliament  consti- 
tuted as  ours,  is,  that  in  proportion  as  it 
is  obedient  to  ministers  in  almost  every 
measure  which  can  be  injurious  to  the 
community,  \u  the  same  proportion  is  it 
disobedient  in  measures  which  are  fraught 
with  any  extensively  good  results.  To 
obtain  majorities  for  passing  bank  restrict* 
tions  aoto,  or  for  increasing  public 
expenditwre>  b  a  iqatteff  of  no  difficulty^ 
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When  men  ore  combined  into  an  act- 
ing body,  and  have  a  kind  of  principle  of 
unity  bestowed  upon  them,  it  is  uniter- 
•ally  recognized,  that  the  interest  of  the 
body  is  the  ruling  principle  of  action. 
Their  sympathies  are  with  one  another, 
not  with  those  exterior  parties  whose  in- 
terests come  in  competition  with  theirs. 
And  as  for  virtue,  in  their  case,  who 
knows  not,  that  in  most  minds,  virtue 
consists  in  doing  good  to  those  with  whom 
we  sympathize  ?  If  there  ia  any  class  of 
sensitive  creatures,  totally  removed  from 
our  sympathies,  we  little  regard  the  effects 
which  our  actions  may  have  upon  them. 

This  doctrine,  which  it  would  be 
highly  instructive  to  illustrate  at  greater 
length,  we  must  take  as  conceded.  In 
truth,  to  deny  it,  would  be  to  deny  the 
very  principle  upon  which  government 
is  founded.  The  principle  upon  which 
government  is  founded,  is,  that  men, 
generally  taken,  will  not  only  prefer  their 
6wn  interests  to  those  of  other  men,  but, 
when  they  can,  will  sacri6cc  the  interests 
of  other  men  to  their  own.  Qovernmcnt, 
in  all  its  shapes,  is  but  an  organization  of 
means  for  checking  the  operation  of  this 
propensity  ;  in  most  instances,  it  is  true, 
a  wretched  organization. 

In  considering,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  any  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  course,  is  the  first  object 
of  attention.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon 
us  here  to  explain  in  what  manner  the 
House  of  Commons  has  become  the  main 
spring  in  the  government  of  England : 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  recognize  it  as 
the  fact — ^a  fact,  neither  disputable  nor 
disputed. 

From  the  mode  in  which  the  suffrage 
for  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
is  distributed,  and  in  which  the  business 
of  the  election  is  performed,  it  has  been 
found  possible  and  easy,  for  the  leading 
families  in  the  country,  to  establish  such 
an  influence  over  the  electors  in  all  the 
counties,  and  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
towns,  that  they  can  return  as  members 
for  those  places,  the  persons  of  their 
choice*  This  they  do  for  one  parliament 
afiier  another,  without  end.  And  this,  it 
is  evident,  is  nomination — hereditary  no- 
mination, under  certain  forms — which, 
though  at  times  they  are  troublesome 
and  expensive,  are,  nevertheless,  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  disguise  the  reality 
tinder  false  appearance. 


There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the^ 
precise  extent  to  which  this  virtual  nomi- 
nation is  carried.  But  for  the  settling  ofi^ 
this  dispute,  any  portion  of  the  time  of 
our  readers  or  ourselves  if^ould  be  un- 
profitably  bestowed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  extends  to  much  more  than  a  ma-*. 
jority  of  the  members ;  and  this  is  al^ 
which  it  is  material  to  know.  Whether 
the  minority  consists  of  a  few  less  or 
more,  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence 
with  regard  to  the  general  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  acts  ot  the  assembly. 

Of  that  portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  not  returned  by  the  lead« 
ing  families,  the  greater  part  consists  of 
men  of  large  fortunes,  who  can  afford,  by 
dint  of  money,  to  create  a  temporary  in-* 
fluence  in  those  places  where  no  great 
family  has  established  a  permanent  one^ 
and,  in  a  few  places,  the  election  is  mada 
under  more  or  less  of  the  real  opinion  of 
the  electors ;  their  opinion  of  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  the  individual  to  whomt 
their  votes  are  tendered.  t 

Of  those  two  portions  of  the  House  of 
Commons — that  which  is  nominated  by 
the  leading  families,  and  that  which  is  not 
nominated  by  them — the  latter  is  that 
alone  about  the  nature  and  force  of  whose 
actions  any  doubt  can  exist. 

The  matter  of  fact  and  experience  is^ 
that  of  the  members  who  do  not  sit  by 
the  nomination  of  the  leading  families, 
the  greater  number  are  prone  to  act  along 
with  them,  and  pride  themselves  in  hold- 
ing a  place  in  their  ranks.  As  far  a§ 
these  men  are  concerned,  the  interest 
which  shapes  the  actions  of  those  who 
are  nominated  by  the  leading  families, 
does  not  experience  opposition,  but  sup« 
port. 

When  a  legislative  assembly  is  so  com^ 
posed,  that  one  interest  actuates  one  por^ 
tion  of  it — another,  another;  but  oueof 
these  portions  is  a  great  majority  ;  it  ae^ 
cessarily  follows,  that  the  interest  of  the 
major  part  is  that  which  predominates  in 
the  wnole.  Whatever  proposition,  fa- 
vourable to  their  own  interest,  the  major 
part  wish  to  carry,  they  always  can  carry, 
notwithstanding  any  injury  it  may  import 
to  the  minor  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  comr 
munity,  and  notwithstanding  any  opposi- 
tion which  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
minor  part  to  make  to  it.  On  the  dihai* 
hand,  any  proposition  which  the  minor 
part  may  introduce,  however-conducive  to 
public  good,  the  major.part,.  if  itithreaie^s 
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been  worlced  to  the  utmost.  But  no 
where  had  the  working  been  so  prodigious 
as  in  England. 

The  great  evil  of  this  mode  of  satisfying 
the  aristocracy  with  the  property  of  the 
people  is^  that  it  takes  from  the  people 
more  than  it  gives  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
carries  the  oppression  of  ihe  people  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  mere  ent'ich- 
in^  of  the  aristocracy  would  require. 

For  taxation,  pretexts  are  thought  neces- 
sary.    The  people  are  not  told  that  they 
must  be  taxed,  because  the  aristocracy 
want  more  of  their  money.    They  are 
told  that  they  must  be  taxed,  because  the 
wants  of  the  state  must  be  supplied.  And 
then  those  wants  must  be  turned  to  the 
best    account,    and  exaggerated   to  the 
utmost.    All  the  establishments  of  the 
state  are  pushed  to  the  greatest  extrava- 
gance which  the  spirit  of  the  times  will 
bear.     Civil  boards  and  civil  officers  are 
multiplied  without  end.     Army  and  navy 
are  kept  at  the  highest  amount,  for  which 
a  pretence  can  possibly  be  invented.  And 
colonies  and  distant  possessions  are  mul- 
tiplied, both  because  lucrative  places  may 
be  made  in   them   with   profusion,   and 
because  they  afford  one  of  the  best  pre» 
texts  for  keeping  up  an  expensive  army 
and  navy. 

It  is  through  these  establishments 
cliiefly,  tliat  the  aristocracy  pocket  what 
they  do  pocket  of  the  public  money*  But 
for  every  pound  which  they  get  to  them- 
selves in  this  manner,  many  pounds  are 
extorted  from  the  people.  A  regiment 
of  soldiers  benefits  the  aristocracy  only 
by  the  pocketings  of  a  few  of  its  highest 
officers:  it  grinds  the  people  by  the  cost 
of  the  whole  machine,  in  like  manner, 
a  ship  has  only  a  few  good  things  for  the 
arbtocracy  I  a  vast  amount  of  charge  and 
oppression  to  the  people.  A  colony  has 
several  good  places  fit  for  the  aristocracy: 
it  almost  always  lays  an  enormous  ex- 
pense upon  the  nation. 

No  event  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race 
ever  enabled  a  government  to  carry  ex- 
pense to  so  extravagant  a  height,  and  so 
to  glut  the  possessors  of  power  with  the 
property  of  the  people,  as  the  war  waged 
against  the  French  revolution.  In  the 
few  years  which  had  intervened  from  the 
termination  of  the  war  to  the  opening  of 
the  last  parliament,  patience  had  been 
demanded  for  the  time  necessary  to  wind 
up  \h»  affairs  of  the  war.  1  he  grand 
apectacla  during  that  parliament  is,  to  see 
S£88.  1826. 


the  struggle  that  was  made  to  keep  up 
establishments  as  nearly  as  possiVe  to  tho 
scale  even  of  the  late  destructive  war^ 
and  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  expense^ 
In  the  year  ending  the  5ih  of  January^ 
1820,  the  year  in  which  the  late  parlia-* 
ment  began  to  sit,  the  expenses  of  thd 
civil  list,  military  establishment,  civil 
government,  and  collection,  amounted 
to  26,600^5191.  In  the  year  ending  the 
5th  January^  1826«  the  last  of  which  the 
accounts  can  yet  be  adduced,  the  same 
expenses  amounted  to  29,1 57jltlL 

The  connexion    here  between   causes 
and  effects,  is  both  obvious  and  instructive. 
The   state  of  expense —that  part  of  the 
working  of  the  machinery  from  which 
more  immediately    the    benefit    of    the 
aristocracy  proc^ds — had  been  carried^ 
by  the  aid  of  a  most  extraordinary  con* 
junction  of  events,  to  a  degree  of  perleclion 
altogether  unexampled,  and  far  beyond 
what  the  most  sanguine  hope  could  have 
anticipated.     The  situation  of  the  aris^ 
tocracy  was  the  most  advantageous  possi- 
ble i  the  grand  concern  was^  to  preserve 
it  from   deterioration.     It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  follow  in  detail  the  persevering 
efiforts  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Hume^ 
occasionally  aided  by  a  few  others,  only 
to  curtail  this  expense,  to  cut  off  a  few 
of  its  more  monstrous  deformides«    Year 
after  year  did  he  make  his  expositions; 
year  after  year,  not  only  were  they  met 
by  an  overwhelming  opposition,   but  they 
and  their  author  were  treated  with  fao^ti* 
lity^      Every  species  of  ill  usage  whicb 
experience  had  found  the  most  successful 
in  driving  men  from  the  post  of  duty  in 
that  House,  and  which  few  men  indeed 
have  had  the  magnanimity  to  withstand^ 
was  employed  against  him.     After  a  time 
it  was  found)  that  a  man  had  at  last  ap^ 
peared,  upon  whom  the  ill  usage  of  the 
House  had  little  effect     This  was  a  great ' 
|K)int  gained.     This  itself  constitutes  a 
new  era.     This  is  what  they  call  a  preg-^ 
nant  example.     I^he  spirit  of  Mr.  Hume 
will  pass  into  others.     We  shall  have  a 
race  of  Humes. 

In  the  monstrous  expense  of  thts  gd« 
vernmenti  what  is  to  be  deplored,  is  not 
so  much  the  amount  of  the  property  of 
the  people  which  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
the  aristocracy.  This  the  people,  without 
any  very  great  diminution  of  their  happi» 
ness  and  prosperity,  could  .bear.  This^ 
great  as  it  is,  considered  in  itself,  is  small 
compared    with    the   expanse  which  ii 
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ierrm?nal  law  was  declared  to  be  destitute 
of  a  secondary  punishment  of  any  efficacy  ; 
from  which  it  followed,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  great  many  persons  were  punished 
with  death,  who  ought  not  to  be  so 
punished — an  atrocious  barbarity  j  and 
on  the  other,  that  a  much  greater  number, 
the  authors  of  those  offences  which  most 
frequently,  and,  by  their  frequency,  to 
the  greatest  extent  disturb  the  security 
of  ordinary  life,  pass  without  a  punish- 
ment, other  than  a  name:  and  while,  along 
with  this  disgraceful  acknowledgment, 
the  further  acknowledgment  was  made,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prime  minister  himself, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  remedy  for 
all  this  CTil-Mhere  was  before  him,  and 
before  the  legislature  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, an  instrument  of  punishmeit, 
capable  of  being  graduated,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  severity,  and  ex- 
quisitely adapted  to  attain  all  the  ends 
of  punishment,  without  one  exception, 
and  with  the  smallest  possible  cost  to 
the  public — the  Panopticon  prison  and 
Penitentiary  House  of  Mr.  Bemham — the 
nature  and  properties  of  which  had  been 
urged  with  perseverance  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  l.istory  and  fate  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  bill  for  the  county  courts,  would 
afford  important  illustrations  of  the  turn 
of  mind  which  predominates  in  our  legis- 
lative assemblies.  But,  as  it  would 
require  to  give  this  history  in  the  requi- 
site development,  a  space  which  we 
cannot  afford,  and  as  we  have  touched 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  both  in  our 
former  and  our  present  volume,  we  shall 
here  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two 
Tery  general  observations. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  aimed  en- 
deavours which  had  ever  been  made  for 
a  reform  in  the  law — a  reform,  which,  if  it 
had  been  effected  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  would  havQ  annihilated  a  great 
inass  of  the  evils,  with  which  the  state  of 
the  law  burthened  and  afflicted  the  com- 
munity. The  object  was  to  afford  a 
cheap  mode  of  deciding  pecuniary  clainis, 
of  that  moderate  extent,  which  it  was 
better  to  abandon,  than  incur  the  iqfa- 
mous  costs,  which  follow  a  suit  in  the 
courts.  It  was  no  longer  time  to  refuse 
absolutely  to  entertain  such  a  project.  But 
let  atiy  reflecting  man  first  consider 
within  himself,  how  a  virtuous  legislature 
would  have  acted  on  such  qn  occasion ; 
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with  what  cordiality  it  would  have  6m« 
braced  the  object ;  how  heartily  it  would 
have  exerted  itself  to  render  the  proposed 
remedy  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  to 
give  its  remedial  operation  the  greatest 
possible  extent ;  next  let  him  contem- 
plate, not  merely  the  total  absence  of  any 
thing  like  a  disposition  to  aid  the  author 
of  the  bill,  but  the  chicanery  which  was 
employed  against  it,  the  processes  of 
mutilation  and  deformation  performed 
upon  it,  and  the  rejection  which  it  finally 
experienced, — and  we  leave  him  to  draw 
the  conclusion. 

The  other  proceedings  of  the  late  par^* 
liament,  on  the  subject  of  law,  were  either 
of  so  little  importance,  as  not  to  deservQ 
particular  mention,  or  took  place  during 
those  two  last  years,  which  fall  within 
the  period  of  our  annual  Review,  and  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  separate  articles* 
The  debates  on  the  question — whether 
coun.^el  should  be  allowed  to  prisoners  on 
trial  for  felony,  afford  the  only  particulars 
on  which  a  remark  or  two  appear  to  be 
required. 

in  civil  cases,  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
and  in  ail  the  less  highly  penal  of  crini« 
nal  case}*,  the  defendant  is  allowed  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  not  only  in  questioning 
witnesses,  and  affording  advice,  but  in 
addressing  the  jury,  and  making  his  de« 
fence.  To  this  latter  purpose  he  is  not 
allowed  the  aid  of  counsel  in  cases  of 
felony,  although  counsel  are  employed  to 
address  the  jury  against  him.  This  is  one  of 
those  gross  anomalies  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, at  which  Englishmen  are  not  shocked^ 
only  because  their  law  is  made  up  of  such 
things.  The  first  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  this  anomaly, 
(for  the  motion  was  repeated  before  the 
end  of  the  parliament,)  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  to  fifty.  The  mover 
announced  that  the  body  of  lawyers  was 
opposed  to  him,  though  two  lawyers  of 
eminence  supported  him.  Sir  John  Copley 
(Attorney-General)  was  the  prominent 
actor  on  the  opposition  side*;  and  the 
reasons  which  he  adduced,  were  those 
which,  probably,  with  or  without  his 
suggestion,  swayed  the  minds  of  the  ma-« 
jority. 

First  of  all,  the  number  of  members 
present,  is  a  circumstance,  the  import  of 
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'  It  it  evident  at  the  (irs|  glancSt  th«t 
the  plan  of  Lord  John  Russell  would 
detract  nothing  from  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  would  nominate  just 
as  many  members,  after  such  a  change, 
as  before  it.  The  chance  is^  that  they 
would  nominate  more«  The  sixty  mem- 
bers   given   to    the   counties  would  be 


But,  though  a  reform  which  vcpuld  sfb> 
stitute  the  prevalence  of  the  gvoeral  in* 
tcrest  to  that  of  a  .particular  inteien  is 
the  legislature  is  the  only  reform  which 
can  directly  be  of  the  smallest  advantage 
— it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  of  any  change, 
which  would  not  produce  coufusion^  that 
it  would  not  indirectly  be  of  advantage; 


theirs,  without  the  smallest  trouble,  be-    by  leading   the  people   to  reBect   more 


cause  the  counties  are  theirs  already. 
And  can  any  body  doubt,  that  of  the 
remaining  forty  they  would  have  their 
usual  share  ?  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  farther  development  of  the 
case,  because  we  cannot  conceive  a  man 
who  will  dispute  our  conclusion. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Larmbton^s  pro- 
position, we  think  it  may  not  less  cer- 
tainly be  determined,  that  it  would  not 
diminish,  but  increase  the  power  of 
nomination,  in  the  hands  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. The  only  part  of  his  plan  which 
requires  consideration  is  the  £rst— the 
constitution  of  election  districts,  in  lieu 
of  the  boroughs ;  for,  that  the  annex- 
ation of  leaseholders  and  copyholders  to 
voters  in  the  counties,  would  lessen  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  coun- 
ties, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine. 

Now,  the  immediate  eifect  of  making 
election  districts,  in  lieu  of  the  boroughs 
and  towns,  would  be,  to  add  in  each 
instance,  a  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  to  the  town  population. 
The  agricultural  population,  the  landed 
interest  would  command  wholly  ;  this 
would,  therefore,  be  just  so  much  added 
to  that  command  over  the  town  popu- 
lation which  the  aristocracy  already  pos- 
sess. It  may  be  said,  that  Mr.  Lambton's 
plan  gives  a  great  extension  of  suffrage 
in  the  districts*  But,  besides  that  the 
suffrage  in  many  of  the  towns  and  bo- 
roughs is  already  not  much  less  extensive, 
it  may  be  affirmed  generally,  that  giving 
the  suffrage  to  a  more  indigent  class  of 
people,  without  the  safe-guard  of  the 
oallot,  is  only  to  place  the  election  more 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful 
classes.  And,  with  respect  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  time  of  parliaments,  so  long 
as  a  majority  of  members  are  nominated 
by  a  particular  interest,  what  signifies 
diminution  of  time?  If  the  same  inte- 
rest always  predominates,  will  it  not 
work  as  steadily  in  its  own  favor  when 
the  farce  of  election  is  performed  every 
year,  as  when  it  is  performed  only  once 
in  seven  years? 


keenly  upon  the  ends  which  are  to  be  at- 
tained, and  the  means  adaptea  to  thdr 
attainment;  by  lesseniog  the  fanatical  at- 
tachment to  wrong  combinations  of  nieans^ 
venerable  solely  becaQse  they  have  loog 
existed ;  by  accustoming  even  the  aristo- 
cracy themselves  to  perceive,  that  bysoch 
a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  le- 
gislature as  would  give  in  it  that  asoea- 
dancy  to  the.  public  interest,  without 
which  good  government  would  be  the 
most  absurd  of  all  expectations,  they 
would  lose  nothing  but  that  which  they 
ought  not  to  desire  to  retain  ;  and  woold 
receive  all  the  advantages  of  good  go- 
vernment—advantages of  unspeakable  im^ 
portance-^in  return. 

All  that  remains  to  be  remarked  re 
specting  these  propositions  is,  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  entertained  by  the 
House.  As  the  ascendant  interest  would 
not  have  been  injured  by  the  direct  ope- 
ration of  the  changes^  even  if  effected, 
the  hostility  of  those  who  share  in  that 
interest  is  to  be  accounted  for  wholly  by 
the  indirect  operaticm,  of  which  thev 
must  have  formed  a  very  high  estimate, 
unless  we  suppose  them  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
positions, and  to  have  had  fears  on  ac^* 
colint  of  the  direct  operation  itselC 

Mr.  Lambton  began  the  speech  by  which 
he  introduced  his  motion,  with  the  foI« 
lowing  account  of  Ibe  feelings  of  the 
House*. 

'^  If  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  subjects, 
^*  I  must  be  most  unwilling  to  tre^«s 
'^  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  on  iw 
*'  occasion  can  I  be  more  reluctant  tbaa 
**  on  the  present ;  and  I  can  assure  yoa 
"  that  nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  pubiie 
*^  duty,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  put  aa 
^'  end  to  that  spirit  of  discontent  now  $• 
"  generally  prevailing,  would  have  in* 
''  duced  me  to  take  up  a  question,  the 
<*  great  and  important  interests  of  which 
''  I  feel  that  I  am   not  competent  ade^ 

quately  to  protecL     In  tbe  first  places 
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T  knbw  that  I  have  to  contend  against  I  Maberly,  Mr.   Ramsden,  Mr.  Harbbrd 


**  M/i<  dinnditMion  wkhh  hna  tnvO' 
*'  riahiy  been  shewn  by  this  House  to- 
**  watms  its  discussUm;  a  dmndination 
**  founded  possibly  on  that  dislike,  which 
**'  18  inharent  in  all  men  and  bodies   of 
**  men,  to  hear  accusations  ag&inst  them* 
^  selves,   and  statements  of   faults  and 
*^  corruption   openly  laid  to  tber  charge. 
**  If  I  wanted  any  evidence  in  support  of 
**  this  assertion— this  well-known  truth — 
**  I  should   undoubtedly  find  it  in   the 
**  state  of  the  benches  opposite  to  me. 
<*  Perhaps,  indeed,  I  should  be  justified 
**  in  taking  advantage  of  it,  and  at  once 
^*  submitting   my   motion    to  the  vote. 
^*  The   result    of    that    division    clearly 
^  would  be  its  adoption,  for  it  requires 
**  no  great  di^ernment  to  perceive  that  at 
**  this  moment  the  majority  is  greatly  on 
**  fhe  side  of  the  friends  of  reform.    But, 
^  Sir,  I  will  not  be  tempted  into  this  ir« 
*'  regularity.     If  (his  scantiness  of  atten- 
**  dance  is  meant  as  an  insult  to  my^ielf, 
•*  f   treat    it   with    contempt;- — if  it  is 
**  pointed  at  the  question,  I  then  repel  it 
**  with  feelings  of  d«*ep  indignation  ;  and 
^  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  be  lo^t 
**  on  the  people  of  England.*'     And  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  speech,  describing 
the  treatment,  which  the  applications  of 
the  people,  for  such  a  change  in  the  com* 
position   of   the    legislature^    as  would 
afford  protection  to  their  interests,  were 
accustomed  to  receive  from  the  minority 
•f  the  House,  he  says — ^*^  They  obsti* 
'*  nately  exclude  the  petitions  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     They  heap  on  them  every 
term  of  reproach  which  the  ingenuity 
of  wit,  or  the  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  as 
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administered  by  the  right  honourable 
member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Canning), 
**  can  supply.  And  then  they  express 
**  astoiiisHment  and  alarm  at  the  feelings 
**  which  they  hear  repeated  and  re-echoed 
**  on  all  sides.  To  repress  these,  innu- 
*'  merable  acts  of  restraints  and  coercion 
**  have  been  proposed  by  them  ;  amd,  of 
^*  course,  adopted  by  parliamunt" 

The  speakers  after  Mr.  Lambton  were, 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
Mr.  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  Mr.  Fysche  Palmer,  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,   Lord   Bury,  Mr.  Martin,  (of  I 


Garway,)Lord  MiHon,  Mr.  W.Williams, 
Mr.  Honywood,  on  the  first  night,  (for 
thedi!«cussion  was  adjourned) ;  andoo  the 
seeond,  Mr,  WyviU,  Mf.  Syket,  Capu 
8£st.  1S26. 


Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  D.  Brown,  Sir  O. 
Robinson,  Mr.  T.  Wilpon»  and  the  Chaa» 
eel  lor  of  the  Exchequer. 

These  names  are  given  for  the  sake  of 
the  evidence  with  which  the  list  of  them 
is  fraught :  though  it  is  evidence  only  te 
a  point  of  sufficient  notoriety'-^the  feelings 
of  the  House  towards  parliamentary  r»* 
form.  The  question-  was  decided  by  leaa 
than  one  hundred  members:  Ayes  43) 
Noes  55» 

Of  the  allegations  apposed  to  the  mo^ 
tion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^i 
the  only  one  which  bore  upon  the  general 
question,  in  such  a  manner  Rs  to  deaehNI 
remark,  was  this  :<-**Tbat  public  opinion 
governs  the  Heuee.  Thia  aeems  to  faav« 
become  a  pretty  general  resource  witk 
the  enemies  of  reform.  Tliey  know  not 
the  corollaries  which  are  logically  do* 
ducible  from  it  But  they  cannot  be  ig« 
norant,  it  is  not  conceivable  they  should 
be  ignorant,  that  what  is  thus  asserted  by 
them  is  not  according  to  the  fact  That  pub* 
lie  opinion  is  not  without  seme  influeuoo 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  is  tnie» 
It  is  not  less  true,  that  public  opinion  baa 
an  influence,  and  a  great  influence,  upon 
the  most  despotical  and  barbarous  govern<» 
ments  on  the  face  of  the  eartb.  Would 
it  not  be  shameful  to  infer  from  this,  that 
such  governments  are  good  governments? 
Where  the  powers  of  Government  ar« 
wielded,  as  in  England,  by  a  particular  in« 
terest,  it  must  of  course  olMerve  public 
opinion ;  it  must  study  the  arts  of  mis* 
leading  and  eluding,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  eluding,  must  occasionally  obey,  it ; 
though  generally,  and  on  all  important 
occasions,  it  may  and  does  with  security 
brave  it  That  the  House  of  Commona 
is  so  governed  by  public  opinion,  as  to 
prevent  the  interest  of  the  public  from 
being  habttuslly  sacrificed  to  the  interest 
of  the  class  which  predominates  in  it,  wo 
should  imagine  is  a  proposition  which  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  stand  forth  and 
affirm.  Because,  if  public  opinion  be 
alUpowerful  to  secure  good  government, 
what  need  have  we  of  a  House  of  Com* 
mons  at  all?  Would  not  a  House  of 
Lords  answer  our  purpose  as  well  1  Nay, 
since  it  is  matter  of  notorious  certainty, 
that  the  kins*s  ministers  are  far  more  de« 


pendent  upon  public  opinion,  than  either 
House  of  Lorids  or  House  of  Commons, 
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does  it  not    follow  from    this  doctrine, 
that  the  nation  would  be  better  poverned 
jf  both   House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons  were   put  out  of   existence? 
Still  farther,  is  it  not  clear,  that,  from  the 
superior  force  with  which  public  opinion 
does  act  upon  the  ministry,  a  revolution 
bas  taken  place  in  the  working  of  the  Con- 
■tilution  ?     Formerly,  the  House  of  Com- 
SBons  was  regarded  as  the  check  upon  the 
king's  ministers.     Now,  it  is  evident  to 
all  the  world  that  the  king's  ministers  are 
the  check  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  when  the  House  has  the  appearance 
of  being  checked  by  public  opinion,  it  is 
not  in  reality  the  House  that  is  checked, 
but  the  ministers  that  are  checked,  and 
carry  the  House,  by  means  which  are  no 
8ecret,along  with  them.— But  the  operation, 
present  and  future,  of  public  opinion  in 
the  government  of  England,  and  the  utter 
impossibility   of   its   sufficing  for   good 
government  against  the  established  predo- 
minance of  a  sinister  interest  in  the  legis- 
lature, are  important  topics,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  cannot  be  undertaken  in 
so  limited  a  plan  as  that  which  at  present 
we  propose  to  execute. 

On  the  first  occasion  on  which  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  forward  his  scheme 
of  reform  (the  9th  of  May,  1821*,)  the 
speaking  was  left  to  himself;  for,  after 
a  few  words  from  Mr.  Whitmore,  who 
seconded  his  motion,  the  Parliamentary 
History  says,  *■*'  there  was  a  loud  cry  of, 
"  Strangers  withdraw  !"  and  after  a  very 
few  words  from  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  Mr. 
Barham,  the  House  divided  on  the  pre- 
vious question :  Ayes,  1^;  Noes,  155. 
The  second  occasion  on  which  he  intro- 
duced it  was  the  25th  oP  Aprils  1822f, 
when  the  speakers,  after  himself,  were, 
Mr.  Horace  Twiss.  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr. 
Buncombe,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr. Canning,  M r.  Denman,  Mr.  Peel ;  and 
the  division  was  164  to  269.  The  third 
time  was  ihe24lh  of  April,  1823^,  when, 
beside  the  mover,  the  speakers  were.  Lord 
Normanby,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  Martin,  (of  Galway,)  Sir 
John  Newport,  Sir  T.  Lethbridge,  Sir 
F.  Blake ;  and  the  House  divided,  Ayes, 
169  5  Noes,  280.  The  fourth  and  last 
time  was  on  the  27th  of  April,  1826||,  that 
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is,  a  few  weeks  before  the  general  eWction; 
The  speakers  on  that  occasion  were,  tlie 
Mover,  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  J.  E.  Dmi- 
son,  Mr.  Boss,  Lord  Glenorchy,  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  Lord  Levefion  Gower,  Mr. 
W.  Lamb  ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  %47  to  1^3. 

One  fact  there  is  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  many  persons,  the 
wonder  of  some,  and  the  reflections  of 
not  a  few.     On  all  these  discnasions,  on 
the  vital  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
the  great  Whig  organs  in  the  House  were 
silent    Mr.  Lambton, -and    Lord   John 
Russell,  men  of  great  weight  in  their  party, 
were  left  to  fight,  each   his    own  battle, 
alone,  or  with  some  feeble  support  which 
chance  alone  seems    to    have   pref^ented 
them.      This   is    extraordinary,    surk*ly. 
We  must  be  carious  about  its  meaoing.* 
Mr.    Brougham   was    not  present  at  tlie 
discussion  of  Mr.  Lambton's  plan;  Sir 
James    Mackintosh     and     Mr.    Tiernej 
were.     And  these  three   leaders  were  all 
present  at  three  at  least  of  the  discosi^ioiH 
on    Lord    John    Russell's    proposition. 
Their  motives  can  only   be  conjectured. 
Did  they  not  like  to  stake  their  reputa- 
tions on  inefiicient  reforms,  which  weot  to 
make  change,  without  improvement?  And 
did   they  not  like  to   declare  tbemselvei 
for  any  such  reform   as  would  have  beeo 
an  improvement?   The  existence  of  sudi 
motives  can  easily  be  conji^ctured.    But 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  such  mea 
should  not  have  made  the  calculation  how 
much  it  must  affect  the  reputation  of  them- 
selves individually,  and  of  the  party  tbt>v 
lead,  if  a  parliament,  of  seven  years  should 
begin  and  end,  without  their  having  once 
unlocked  their  lips  on  the   subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform.     Mr.  Canning,  with 
his  accustomed  alacrity  of  attack,  presented 
them   something  to    do.       How  does  it 
happen  that  none  of  them  has  ever  chosen 
to  grapple    with   Mr.    Canning   on  the 
ground  ol*  Parliamentary  Reform? 

ISir  Francis  Burdett  was  present,  not 
at  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Lambton's 
motion,  but  at  three  at  least  of  the  discus- 
sions on  three  several  motions  of  Lonl 
John  Russell.  Why  bad  he  not  a  word 
to  say  for  his  own  '*  good  old  cause?  "  Mr. 
Hobhouse  made  a  speech  on  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton's  motion  :  from  that  time  the  example 
or  precept,  or  both,  of  his  leader,  seeiiw 
to  have  been  fatal  to  him,  and  they  were 
mute  together,  till  the  last  debate,— that 
immediately,  preceding  tlie  geoeral  eltv- 
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tton,  when  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Hobhouse   was  a 
good  one,  by  far  the  best  that  was  delivered 
on  the  occasion.    Are  we  to  suppose,  that 
the  creed  of  Sir  F.  Burdetl  has  been  retro- 
grade on  the   subject   of  parliamentary 
reform?     Would  he  like  to  tread  back 
some  of  the  steps  which  he  has  taken  ? 
to  disclaim  some  of  the  measures  which 
he  has  recommended  ?     If  so,  his  absti- 
nence from  speech  would  not  be  unnatural, 
though  it  would  not  be  very  manly.     Not 
unnatural ;    because  recanting  is   not    a 
very   pleasant   operation   at    best ;  and, 
besides,  recanting,  what  has  he  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  people  of  Westminster  ? 
Not  manly,  because,  if  he  has  changed 
his  opinion,   nothing  is   manly  but  de- 
daring  that  he  has  done  so.      To  shut 
'one^s  mouth,  and  say  nothing,  is  only  a 
milder  sort  of  hypocrisy,  than  continuing 
to  profess  the  same  opinions,  while  one 
feels  and  acm  as  their  opponent.     If  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  has  sat  tor  seven  years  in 
parliament  without  so  much  as  uttering 
a  sentence    in    favour    of   parliamentary 
refomi,  though   all  his  opinions  remain 
unaltered  on  that  subject,  we  profe?«s  that 
his  conduct  is  to  us  inexplicable.     To  be 
in  earnest  about  opinions  of  vast  import- 
ance, and  to  make  exertions  for  giving 
them  effect,  appears  to  us  to  be  not  two 
things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
exquisite  fencing  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
defence  of  the  predominance  of  the  pre- 
dominating: interest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  so  much  sport  is  afforded  by 
the  stabs  and  slashes  which  he  deals  to 
those  who  draw  their  weapon  against  his 
protege,  thai  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  the  present  performance^ ;  though 
it  would  require  much  more  space  than' 
we  can  afford,  to  shew  at  large  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  means  to  the  end.  *'  If 
"  Troy  could  have  been  defended,  it  would 
V  have  been  defended  by  this  right  hand  ;" 
but  the  best  of  hands  cannot  perform 
impossibilities. 

At  an  early  age,  Mr.  Canning  pro- 
claimed himself  the  champion  of  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  sedu- 
lously and  successfully  did  he  cultivate  the 
talents  which  were  best  adapted  to  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  As  a  man  of 
ambition,  he  chose  his  walk  with  skill. 
By  what  other  career  could  he  have  at- 
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tained  the  power  and  consequence  to^ 
which  he  has  axcended  ?  This  is  one  of 
the  evils  attached  to  the  predominance  of 
a  particular  interest  in  the  legislature. 
The  rewards  it  has  to  bestow,  pervert,  and 
draw  off,  from  the  service  of  the  whole  to 
the  service  of  a  part,  some  of  the  finest 
spirits  which  the  country  breeds.  To 
how  many,  alas  I  the  rebuke  of  Goldsmith 
to  Edmund  Burke,  his  friend,  must  con- 
tinue applicable,  so  long  as  this  state  of 
the  legislature  endures? 

-^'^  Good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such. 

We  scarcely  can  praUe  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  bis  mind. 
And  to  Parly  gave  up  what  was  m^ant  for 

mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining 

his  throat. 
To  persnade  Tommy  Towniend  to  give  him  a 

vote." 

The  evil  is  in  the  system;  the  men  are 
the  victims;  and  towards  them,  personally, 
our  censure  ought  to  be  gentle,  our  regret 
sincere.  ' 

One  thing  remarkable  on  this  occasion 
is,  that  Mr.  Canning  renounced  entirely 
the  tone  of  mockery  and  insult,  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  towards  the 
people,  as  often  as  a  man  was  found  who 
dared  to  stand  up  in  the  House,  and  meet 
the  discharge  of  hostile  feeling,  which 
was  sure  to  accompany  the  proposal  of 
any  such  change  as  implied  protection  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  possible 
he  had  begun  to  see  that,  however  enter- 
taining this  might  be  to  an  assembly  of 
aristocrats,  the  time  was  come  when  it 
did  very  little  good  to  their  cause.  It  is 
also  probable  that  he  had  become  ashamed 
of  so  mean  an  exercise  of  his  talenu 
When  the  people  of  Athens  were  ap- 
plauding somebody  for  a  panegyric  of 
themselves,  just  delivered,  Socrates  a.-<ked 
the  triumphant  orator,  **  where  thcdiffi- 
'*  culty  was,  applauding  the  Athenian 
*^  people,  to  be  applauded  by  them  ?  Get 
'*  applause  from  the  Spartans,  (said  he,) 
*'  by  eulogizing  the  Athenians,  and  I  too 
**  shall  acknowledge  the  power  of  your 
'^  rhetoric."  When  an  assembly  of  aris- 
tocrats, possessing  all  the  powers  of 
government,  are  intruded  upon  by 
somebody,  demanding  on  behalf  of  the 
powerless  part  of  the  community,  a  parti- 
cipation in  those  powers  ;  where,  indeed, 
is  the  difficulty  of  making  such  an  assem- 
bly merry  at  the  expense  of  so  disagreeable 
an  applicant  ?  No  jest,  however  poor, 
which  will  not  on  such  an  occasion  bo 
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the  quettion  of  parliamentary  reform  in 
ffeneral,  be  is  provided  with  what  Lord 
Normanby%  in  seconding  Lord  John 
Russell's  motion  ttie  following  year,  de- 
nominated very  aptly  '*  the  stock  decla* 
mation  of  the  cause;  the  excellence  of 
the  government  as  it  is ;  and  the  danger 
of  change  f '  and,  rich  in  this  treasure, 
be  goes  in  quest  of  nothing  farther. 

Of  all  the  arts  of  the  orator  none  is 
of  more  importance  to  him,  than  the  art 
of  insinuation-    Of  all  the  orators  of  the 

S resent  day,  perhaps  of  modern  times, 
Ir.  Canning  is  the  man  who  has  carried 
the  art  of  insinuation  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. No  man  approaches  to  him  in  the 
command  over  forms  of  expression,  which 
deliver  in  the  oblique,  whatever  it  would 
be  less  convenient  to  deliver  in  the  direct 
wav. 

Of  the  things  which  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  deliver  by  insinuation  than 
directly,  are — propositions  insipid  from 
their  triteness — and  propositions  which 
will  not  bear  examination,  though  accus- 
tomed to  be  received  without  it.  If 
Mr.  Canning  were  to  affirm  twenty  times 
in  one  speech — The  conatitution  is  ex- 
cellent ;  Alteration  is  dangerous,— without 
so  much  as  attempting  to  offer  any  proof 
of  his  standing  assumptions-— not  only 
would  he  produce  no  effect— -except  of 
weariness  and  disgust — but  he  would  in- 
evitably provoke  the  question,  what  evi« 
dence  have  we  on  which  to  rest  our  belief 
that  these  propositions  are  true?  On  the 
other  hand,  when,  carefully  avoiding  any 
broad  affirmation  of  his  two  indiftpensable 
postulates,  Mr.  Canning  dexterously  con- 
trives to  insinuate  them  twenty  times  in 
twenty  different  ways,  and  makes  up  a 
speech  of  these  insinuations,  and  of  no- 
thing  else ;  he  produces  a  great  effect,  is 
suppoeed  to  have  made,  as  he  really  has 
made,  a  very  irgenious  and  brilliant  dis- 
play ;  and,  what  is  of  most  importance, 
suggests  no  question  as  to  the  evidence 
of  assumptions  of  which  so  extraordinary 
a  use  has  been  made. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  shew  the 
mode  of  putting  the  two  propositions, 
which  are  the  bulwarks  of  anti-re«* 
form,  a  little  to  the  test. 

The  government  is  e^ccelleni.  If  by 
excellent,  here,  is  only  meant  existent, 
nobody  will  deny  the  affirmation*  The 
English  government  is  what  it  ^h  most 


^ 
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assuredly.  If  by  the  same  phrase  it  meanti 
that  the  English  government  is  better  than 
a  worse  government— -this  may  be  affirmed 
of  every  government  in  the  abstract,  and 
in  the  concrete  of  all  except  one.  If  it 
is  meant  that  the  English  government  is 
better  now  than  it  was  at  some  former 
time,  this  also  may  be  true  i  and  still  il 
may  be  very  bad.  If  it  i«  meant  that  it 
is  better  than  any  other  government  what* 
soever,  this  is  rather  a  bold  thing  to  as- 
sume ;  but  grant  it,  and  still  it  may  be 
true  that  the  English  government  is  tho-> 
roughly  worthless. 

In  giving  a  meaning  to  this  thoroughly 
unmeaning  word,  the  only  thing  to  the 
purpose  would  be— to  shew  that  the  En- 
glish government  is  a  combination  of 
means  well  adapted  to  the  end  of  govern* 
roent — namely,  the  equal  and  perfect  pro- 
tection of  all  the  membera  of  the  com« 
munity  at  the  smallest  possible  expense* 
A  priori^  and  looking  at  the  end  and  the 
roeans^  in  their  own  nature,  Mr.  Canning 
seems  to  allow,  that  really  nobody  could 
take  upon  him  to  say,  that  the  one  is  well 
adapted  to  the  other.  Nevertheless,  bo 
says,  it  so  turns  out,  in  fact— -God  knows 
how » that  these  means,  ugly  as  they  dQ 
look,  still  accomplish  the  end  surprisingly 
well.  The  way  in  which  he  proceeds  to 
make  people  believe  him  ia  admirable. 

We  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  produce 
a  collection  of  Mr.  Canning*s  modes  of 
expression  on  this  occasion,  and  to  shew 
their  exquisite  contrivance  for  making 
what  is  poor  and  trivial  appear  ingenious 
and  strong.  But  we  perceive  to  our  re<« 
gret,  that  the  apace  which  we  are  allowed 
to  occupy,  will  by  no  means  permit  th* 
attempt. 

He  affirms  that  under  the  English  go^ 
vernment,  the  Englii^h  people  have  not 
only  continued  a  people,  but  have  been 
a  happy  and  prosperous  people.  Erg%^ 
he  cries,  the  English  government  is  an  ex** 
cellent  government. 

That  the  English  people  have  continued 
a  people  is  true.  It  is  a  dreadful  govern-^ 
ment  that  suffices  to  destroy  a  people. 
This  is  too  much  for  the  government  of 
Algiers  itself.  But  the  English  people 
have  been  happy  and  prosperous.  Have 
they  so  X  And  where  is  the  people  who 
have  not  been  happy  and  prosperous? 
Is  there  no  happiness  and  prosperity  a| 
Algiers  7  If  we  are  told,  as  we  shall  bo» 
that  there  is  not  so  much  at  Algiers  as  in 
England,  we  <jkiife  tQ  Imow  wtvu  sistd* 
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ard  18  given  us  by  which  to  judge.     As 
it  is  not  every  degree  of  what  may  be 


in    a 


called  happiness  and  prosperity 
country  which  proves  its  government  to 
be  good,  what  degree  are  we  to  take, 
as  the  proofs  Till  you  have  settled  that 
pointy  you  talk  in  vain  by  repeating 
the  word  **  prosperity."  The  prosperity 
you  speak  of  may  or  may  not  be  a  proof 
of  good  government. 
-  If  they  tell  us,  which  they  do,  thou^^h 
not  directly,  yet  by  fifty  modes  of  insinu- 
ation, that  the  prosperity  of  England  is 
exactly  the  degree  of  prosperity  which 
proves  a  government  to  be  good ;  what  is 
this  but  asking  us  to  believe  the  govern- 
ment of  England  to  be  good  upon  their 
simple  word  ?  All  wc  have  to  say  to  this 
is,  that  we  will  not  take  their  word.  The 
Grand  Turk  gives  his  people  his  word, 
and  all  his  instruments  give  them  their\ 
that  they  are  the  only  happy  people  on 
eaith,  and  his  the  only,  excellent  govern- 
ment. 

This  hack  pretension,  which  has  served 
the  purposes  of  miiugovernment  for  so 
many  ages,  deserves  to  be  looked  at  in 
another  point  of  view.  The  £ngli:ih  peo- 
ple are  the  most  laborious,  the  most  en- 
terprising, the  most  ingenious;  in  one  word, 
the  most  productive  people,  in  the  world, 
ll'he  people  of  England  have  laboured, — 
the  people  of  England  have  invented, — 
the  people  of  England  have  produced,-^ 
the  people  of  England  have  been  saving, 
and  have  gradually  accumulated  the 
wealth,  which,  in  this  argument,  is  called 
the  prosperity  of  England.  Because  the 
government  of  England  has  not  been  so  ex- 
ecrably bad,  as  to  take  from  the  vast  pro- 
duce treated  annually  by  the  people  of 
England,  so  much  as  absolutely  to  prevent 
accumulation,  though  it  has  taken  more 
than  ever  was  taken  by  government,  eUe- 
where,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  are 
called  upon  to  swallow  this  monstrous 
proposition — that  what  the  people  of 
England  have  done  for  themselves,  their 
government  has  done  for  them.  That 
produce,  which  is  the  work  of  the  people*s 
own  hands;  that  produce  which,  but  for 
what  the  government  has  so  excessively 
diminished,  would  have  been  many  times 
greater,  the  people  are  commanded,  and 
in  terms  not  very  mild,  to  believe,  has  all 
been  created  for  them  by  the  govern- 
ment—for what  reason,  trow  ye?  For 
this  sole  reason,  that  it  has  not  all  been 
aoaihilated  by*  it. 


Because  the  energy  of  the  people,  }o  bet- 
ter  themselves,  has  not  been  abmlutely 
baiBed,  and  borne  down,  rendered  of 
none  effect,  by  the  badness  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  are  told  that  the  working  of 
the  government,  how  little  soever  any  one, 
from  its  composition,  would  conjecture  it, 
is  nevertheless  admirable ;  and  they  (the 
people)  ought  to  go  on  supposing,  ai 
hitherto  they  have  done,  that  whatever  the 
government  does  not  take  away  from 
them,  it  is  the  government  which  give<. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  bulwark 
of  anti-reform,  the  aflSrmation  always 
given  with  greatest  effect  by  insinuatioo — 
that  there  u  vast  danger  in  change. 

This  pretence  is  now  so  generally  seen 
through,  that  we  shall  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  waste  words  on  it. 

What  the  people  of  England  want.  Is 
such  a  mode  of  placing  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  will  prevent  the 
predominance  in  it  of  any  particular  in- 
terest, and  render  predominant  the  com- 
mon— the  general  interest.  WhyshooW 
this  produce  any  evil?  Why  should  it 
produce  any  thing  but  good  T 

When  the  aristocracy  of  Sngland  pro- 
claim, that  making  such  a  change  will 
produce  terrific  evils,  they  are  either  not 
sincere,  or  their  words  have  this,  and  can 
have  but  this  meaning, — that  they,  the 
aristocracy,  will  make  a  civil  war,  rather 
than  give  up  those  powers  of  mi:*rule, 
which  they  are  now  in  possession  oil 
And  if  they  do  make  a  civil  war,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  wilt  create  evil  in 
abundance;  but  it  will  be  evil,  of  which 
they  themselves  will  be  the  authors,  and 
the  sole  authors.  The  people,  however, 
need  not  count  the  cost  of  a  civil  war,  u 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  obtaining  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  common  iutereiit,  in- 
stead of  the  predominance  of  a  particular 
interest,  in  the  legislature  of  their  country. 
The  aristocracy  of  England  will  have 
wisdom  sufficient  to  avoid  that  extremity. 
The  voice  of  the  nation,  growing  louder 
and  stronger,  '*  will,'*  as  Earl  Qrey  on  ooe 
occasion  very  happily  expressed  it,  *Ma 
*'  time  work  upon  the  prudence  of  the 
**  House;"  and  the  requisite  change 
will  take  place,  with  advantage  to  all,  and 
evil  to  none;  such  only  excepted  as  the 
very  good  which  is  aimed  at  implies — the 
loss  of  the  profits  of  misrule,  to  those  who 
had  previously,  and  worthlessly,  enjoy«fd 
them. 

lu  these  debates  on  ParUameatary  ^(^• 
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form,  the  npeech  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
the  silence  of  the  whig  and  radical  leaders, 
were  not  the  only  memorable  events. 
The  accession  to  the  cause  of  reform 
wa«  then  manifested,  of  three  remarkable 
men — Lord  Milton,  Lord  Folkestone, 
and  Lord  Normanby ;  of  which  noble 
lords  the  two  former  bad  the  manhood 
to  avow  an  entire  change  of  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  and  of  the  two,  Lord 
Millon,  at  least,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, has  shewn  that  he  not  only  recog- 
nizeil  a  defect  in  the  composition  of  the 
legislature,  but  knew  the  very  nature  and 
kind  of  the  defect.     Of  all  these  events. 


Now  this  thing,  called,  in  the^e  ^veral 
cases,  influence,  what  is  it  7     By  the  an-' 
swer  to  this  question,  the  obscurity  which 
involves  the  subject,  will  be  pretty  com*^ 
pletely    dispelled.     The    anstwcn*    too  in 
obvious  and  certain.     Money,  or  moneyed 
worth,  is  the  motive  principle  in  every 
instance.      Ingenuity   will    torture  itself 
in    vain    to   give    it   the    look   of  any 
thing    else.       What    is    the    permanent 
influence  of  the  great  man  over  the  oc^ 
cupier  of  his  land  in   the  country,    or 
the  occupier  of  his  house  in  the  town  ? 
The  prospect  of  retaining  a  good  thing,  or 
the  fear  of  losing  it.      And  this   good 


the  most  intrinsically  important  was,  the  I  thing,  in  .what  way  is  it  good,  but  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Ricardo  *,  on  the  third  of   pecuniary  way  1     What  is  the  temporary 


the  discussions  on  Lord  John  Russeirs 
plan  of  reform.  That  speech  went  sim- 
ply, and  modestly,  but  manfully,  to  the 
pomt  Mr.  Ricardo  declared,  that  other 
things  might  admit  of  various  modifica- 
tions, but,  to  render  that  House  an  instru- 
ment of  good  government,  two  things 
were  of  indispensable  necessity; — annual 
elections — and  such  a  mode  of  voting  as 
would  make  the  vote  of  each  elector  his 
own  ; — the  reverse  of  such  a  mode  as  ren- 
ders the  elector  a  mere  conduit-pipe  for 
the  vote  of  another  roan,  who,  through 
liope  of  good,  or  dread  of  evil,  commands 
him. 

We  must  add  something  on  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Grampound  ;  but  many 
words,  after  what  has  preceded,  will  not 
be  required. 

A  display  of  virtue,  which  costs  no- 
thing; an  occasion  for  catching  at  the 
reputation  of  purity,  without  the  loss  of 
an  atom  of  the  delights  of  impurity,  is  a 
god-send  to  an  old  profligate. 

With  the  exception  of  a  number,  com- 
paratively very  small,  of  towns  in  which 
the  choice  of  the  people  does  predominate, 
members  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, either  by  the  influence  of  great  men, 
who,  singly,  or  in  combinations,  have 
established  a  permanent  influence  over  the 
electors  ;  or,  oy  men  of  wealth,  who,  in 
those  places,  where  no  great  men  have 
established  a  permanent  influence,  find 
the  means  of  establishing  a  temporary  in- 
fluence, and  obtain  their  own  return,  on 
this  or  that  particular  occasion. ^Perma- 
nent influence  ;  or  temporary  influence — 
such  are  the  sets  of  means  in  these  two  sets 
of  cases. 

•  HaoMrd>  0«bat«s»  viiL  11179.       . 


influence  of  the  man  who  gets  a  majority 
of  the  electors  at  a  particular  place  to 
vote  for  him  at  a  particular  election  ? 
The  benefit  they  expect  to  derive  from 
him.  That  benefit  takes  various  shapes  | 
it  is  sometimes  -  government  patronage^ 
sometimes  East  India  patronage,  some* 
times  the  pocket  of  the  candidate.  In 
all  cases  it  is  money,  either  directly,  of 
indirectly. 

The  motive. -of  the  man  who  receival 
money  indirectly,  and  the  motive  of  the 
man  who  receives  it  directly,  is  precisely 
the  same.  The  motive  of  the  man  who 
gives  money  indirectly,  and  that  of  the 
man  who  gives  it  directly,  is  also  precisely 
the  same.  The  man  who  gets  into  parlia- 
ment by  the  money  given  directly,  and  the 
man  who  gets  into  it  by  the  money  given 
indirectly,  are  in  the  same  situation  pre^ 
cisely,  with  respect  to  the  motives  for 
doing  or  betraying  their  duty  to  their 
country.  The  two  cases,  therefore,  differ 
in  nothing  but  the  name.  In  no  other 
department  of  human  intercourse  are  they 
permitted  to  difier  even  in  name.  The 
judge  who  should  take  money  indirectly, 
would  be  universally  regarded  as  bribed 
just  as  effectually,  and  to  the  full  as 
infamously,  as  if  he  took  the  money  ia 
bis  hand. 

Why  are  they  made  to  differ  in  name, 
and  made  to  be  thought  different  in  nature, 
when  a  member  of  parliament  is  to  b6 
elected  ?  Because  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
aristocracy  that  they  should  be  so ;  and 
because  the  aristocracy  have  the  powef, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  making  what  shall 
be  the  morality  of  the  country ;  making 
it  to  serve  their  own  turns. 

The  places  in  which  the  permanent  in:, 
flueoce  13  eatablishedi  are  all  secured'  Tot 
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The  conclusion  is  in^jviiable;  that  the 
Brilish  Wgislature,  paltering  with  this 
great  subject ;  no  less  than  the  misery  of 
millions,  and  the  heaviest  of  the  burthens 


such  a  footing  as  to  ensure  orJer  andjus^ 
tice,  and  to  lake  the  power  of  taxing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  iheir  bands. 
There  is  no  one  who  will  dare  to  s^ay  that 


of  England ;  from  year  to  year,  from  par- 1  this  has  been  done  in  Ireland.     The  con- 


liament  to  parliament,  and  from  one  age 
to  another,  without  producing  any  salutary 
change ;  have  either  not  the  will,  or  not 
the  capacity,  to  legislate  usefully  for 
Ireland. 

Ireland  affords  the  example  of  an  aris- 
tocratical  government,  working  almost  per- 
fectly free  from  check ;  an  example,  there- 
fore, of  its  genuine  tendency ,-^-of  the 
effects  which  it  is  the  very  nature  of  it  to 
produce. 

It  is  a  rare  combination  of  circumstances 
which  exhibits  any  government  acting  with- 
out a  check.  The  patience  of  the  people  can 
be  counted  upon  only  to  a  certain  extent ; 
and  the  chances,  in  an  insurrection,  against 
n  bad  government,  are  too  serious  not  to 
be  carefully  shunned.  Our  experience  of 
the  barbarous  governments  of  the  East 
has  yielded  us  light  upon  this  subject. 
Though  the  people  of  India  are  passive 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  it  has  always 
been  found  that  the  native  governments^ 
when  the  British  government  in  India 
has  undertaken  to  supply  them  with  the 
use  of  British  troops,  have  become  ten 
times  more  oppressive  than  they  were 
before ;  because,  before,  they  were  under 
check  from  the  dread  of  insurrection ; 
dependent  upon  the  irresistible  force  of 
the  British  arms,  they  have  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend, and  set  no  bounds  to  their 
pillage  and  extortion.  Thecase  of  Ireland 
resembles  that  of  India  in  this  as  in 
several  other  respects.  Had  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Ireland  been  solely  dependent 
on  their  own  power,  they  could  have 
proceeded  in  oppression  only  as  far  as 
the  people  would  bear.  Having  the 
British  army  to  depend  upon^  they  could 
go  on  till  they  met  with  a  check  from  the 
liand  which  upheld  them.  -^ 

The  misfortune  of  Ireland  is,  that  Eng- 
land has  an  aristocratical  government, 
whi^^h,  instead  of  checking,  has  sym- 
pathized with,  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland. 
The  first  principle,  of  course,  of  such  a 
government  was,  that  nil  insurrections  of 
the  people  were  to  be  put  down  at  any 
rate.  Whoever  might  be  in  the  wrong, 
the  people,  seeking  to  right  themselves, 
were  always  to  be  in  the  wrong.  This 
was  enough  for  the  aristocracy,  unless  the 
government  of  the  country  was  placed  on 


sequences  are  inevitable :  the  strong  man 
has  liad  the  power  of  oppressing  the 
weak ;  the  strong  men  in  conjunction 
have  had  the  means  of  organizing  a  sys- 
tem of  oppression,  which  has  made  Ire- 
land, what  it  is  ;  a  spectacle  of  wretched- 
ness, of  immorality,  of  lawlessness,  the 
like  to  which  exists  no  where  on  the  civi- 
lized earth.  The  nristocratical  workings 
in  Ireland,  traced  through  their  channels, 
small  as  well  as  great,  exhibit  our  nature 
in  one  of  the  states  physically  the  roost 
deplorable^  morally  the  roost  detestable, 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  appear. 

.  On  the  one  hand,  power  at  work,  some- 
times  with  force,  sometimes  with  fraud, 
to  possess  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  peopTe*s  labour,  and  to  com- 
mand their  wills  and  services— -on  the  other 
hand,  tceakness  at  work  to  protect  itself 
from  the  ravages  of  piower,  or  take  ven- 
geance on  it  for  the  evils  it  has  made  to 
be  endured  ;  at  work,  most  frequently  by 
fraud,  by  all  the  arts  of  disguise  and  men- 
dacity, occasionally  by  terrible  eruptions 
of  force,  put  down  by  terrible  exertions 
of  force;  with  malignity  and  hatred  coc- 
tinuatly  engendered  in  the  breasts  of  tbe 
oppressors  against  the  oppressed,  and  in 
the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressors — produce  a  tissue  of  e%nK  ibe 
conception  of  which  is  surpassed  by  no- 
thing but  the  conception  of  hell,  and  of 
the  torments  and  passions  of  the  damned. 
This  is  the  point  to  which  all  bad  go- 
vernments tend ;  this  is  the  end  at  which 
they   certainly   arrive,     if    they    are  not 
stopped  in  their  course  by  some  exterior 
cause. 

It  is  a  shallow  view  of  the  Catholic 
question,  to  take  it  in  whole,  or  in  tbe 
greatest  part,  as  a  religious  question.  It 
iSan  aristocratical  question.  The  aristo- 
cracy, wholly  Protestant,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  power  of 
converting  the  mass  of  the  people  intot 
sort  of  outcasts,  on  the  pretext  of  their 
religion,  as  an  instrument  of  their  a>ctfl- 
dancy;  and  they  contend  accordin^j 
with  feet  aod  hands  for  the  preservatroi 
of  it.  They  labour  under  a  great  mis- 
take ;  for,  however  the  pretext  may  have 
been  useful  at  first  in  the' consolidation  of 
their  power,  they  now  would  enjoy  the 
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means  of  oppressing  the  population, 
emancipated,  ad  they  call  it,  in  full  as 
great  perfection  as  non- emancipated. 
Would  emancipation  alter  the  atate  of 
rent? — would  it  alter  the  state  of  tithe ? 
—  two  means,  which,  by  the  admirable 
working  of  the  machinery  in  Ireland, 
enable  its  aristocracy  to  tax  the  people 
for  their  own  benefit,  without  any  limita- 
tion but  what  is  physical ;  to  take  from 
them  every  thing  but  the  potatoe,  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  ihe  wretches  alive; 
often  to  leave  them  not  so  much  of  the 
potatoe  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 

Why  do  we  call  the  drawing  of  rent 
and  tithe  in  Ireland  the  power  of  taxing? 
Because  such  is  the  state  of  the  circum- 
stances in  Ireland  tluit  taxation  is  thus 
actually  performed.  We  know  rigidly 
what  rent  is.  The  poorest  land  in  cul- 
tivation pays  no  rent 3  the  land  which  i^ 
more  fertile  than  this,  yields  a  greater 
produce ;  and  the  difference  between  the 
greater  produce  and  the  least  is  the  rent. 
In  whatever  country  the  landlords  and 
tithelords  have  the  power  of  taking  more 
from  the  cultivators  than  this  exce:fs,  they 
have  the  power  of  taxing.  They  do,  in 
Ireland,  take  more.  How  is  this  proved  ? 
By  this, — that  the  profits  of  cultivating 
the  land,  when  more  than  this  excess  is 
not  taken,  suffice  to  maintain  the  culti- 
vators in  comfort,  and  enable  them  to 
accumulate  stock.  As  this  is  not  the 
case  in  Ireland,  it  is  clear  that  the  land- 
lords and  tithelords  take  from  the  culti- 
vators in  Ireland  more  than  the  rent;  in 
other  words,  that  they  tav  them;  and 
we  see  to  what  a  pitch  of  oppression 
their  taxation  is  pushed.  That  there  are 
remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
is  creditable  to  the  individuals  who  make 
them — nothing  at  all  to  the  system. 

How  the  working  of  the  machinery 
brings  about  this  important  result,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  understand.  An 
ignorant,  an  over-crowded,  and  lawless 
population,  (need  we  stop  to  explain  how 
the  Irish  are  ignorant,  over-crowded,  and 
lawless?)  are  always  eager  to  possess  a 
bit  of  land ;  for,  miserable  as  the  pros- 
pect which  it  yields,  it  is  rather  less  pre- 
carious than  any  other  property  or  source 
of  subsistence.  Such  a  people  have  no 
regard  to  their  word,  and  never  intend 
to  fulfil  more  of  any  engagement  than 
what  is  useful  to  themselves,  if  they 
can  possibly  avoid  it.  They  care  little, 
therefore,  what  they  promise ',  and  they 


ai^e  always  willing  (such  is  the  matter 
of  fact)  to  promise  more  for  the  fa« 
vourite  bit  of  land  than  it  can  possibly 
pay.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  power  this 
bestows  upon  the  landlord;  it  enables 
him  not  only  to  take  the  reat,  but  as 
much  more  as  he  pleases. 

The  state  of  the  case  between  the 
tiihelord  and  the  landlord  is  this: — 
The  tithelord  comes  first,  and  takes  his 
share;  and  the  landlord  gets  only  as 
much  as  he  leaves.  It  is  said,  that  the 
tithelord  seldom  gets  his  full  share. 
True;  the  matter  is  settled  by  a  scram- 
ble between  the  tithelords  and  the  land- 
lords :  a  compromise  is  the  result ;  and 
the  tithelords,  as  being  the  weaker  party, 
are  obliged  to  allow  something  of  a  lion*s 
share  to  their  more  powerful  brethren' In 
the  chace.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  cultivator.  Taking  every  thing  but 
the  most  miserable  pittance,  they  can 
get  no  more  from  him :  all  being  taken, 
a  question  of  division  only  remains  be- 
tween themselves.  If  the  tithelords  were ' 
annihilated  to-morrow,  the  landlords 
would  get,  in  whole,  that  which  they 
now  get  only  in  greater  part.  The  con- 
dition of  the  cultivator  would  experience 
no  improvement. 

We  look  upon  the  propositions  which 
have  been  made  in  Parliament  for  violat- 
ing the  contract  between  the  nation  and 
its  creditors,  and  the  countenance  which 
such  propositions  have  there  received, 
in  a  very  serious  light. 

At  all  times  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that  if  ever  an  iniquitous  legislature 
should  harbour  the  design  of  cancelling 
the  national  debt,  and  committing  a  state 
bankruptcy,  it  would  not  perpetrate  the 
deed  at  once;  the  shock  would  be  too 
violent:  it  would  accomplish  its  design 
by  steps;  first  one,  then  another;  and 
would  always  find  some  pretext,  as  plau- 
sible as  possible,  for  proceeding  to  each. 

Precisely  in  the  way  in  which  the 
first  movement,  if  ever  it  were  made> 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  made, 
have  the  incidents  in  Parliament  fallen 
out  A  defalcation  from  the  payments 
due  to  the  national  creditor,  not  an  entire 
abolition  of  his  right,  has  alone  been 
hinted  at  To  be  sure,  the  defalcation  is 
a  large  one,  —  very  nearly  one-third  of  all 
that  is  due  to  kim ;  so  that  only  two  steps 
more  would  be  required  to  take  all,  and 
cancel  his  claim  entirely.  An  occasion, 
too,   so  little  understood,  and  so  easily 
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jrct  we   ir.ijht    so    inro    mrich    ^ivater    ccmniODly   coad«fliaci£  n    ^sr    in    u> 

Atf-ta:!.  but  rhij  mav  show  the  nature  of'  »ub'ei-t.  and  in  whxii  :t  jf  aainitn^i.  j-^ 


tlie  €»-''•. 


taken  for  gran  red. 


ij;i  1    we  have    not   a*certained    what  i  fiill    go   on  adding  t,;  hk    o-n.    .i^ 


meaning   c;sn    rirally   be  annexed  to  the    course  eotiiling  the  3.arcimi    n«^iic   i*  i 


term     inab.liiy,   when    the    inability    u    ^n^ter   and  greater 
alleg'd  of  the  English  nation  to  pay  it^  |  produce,  we  must  met  a 
dfht:<.      In  the  way  in  which  it  is  u>ed,  *'  "^  - 

it  is  a  va^ue,  equivocal  term,  ur«avoidably 
pubser^'ient  to  delus'.on,  and  very  apt  to 
be  made  subserTient  to  fraud.  Inability 
▼cry  often  means  nothing  more  than  disin- 
clination. i'C^t  us  examine  if  it  can  be 
any  thing  different  here. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  nation  is 
the  fund  trom  which  all  it^  expenses  are 


quence.  which  u  rec«.'«r*  &  -f^vFTMoh.'-i.  u 
pass  without  being  d^x  -ssMinm^ 

It  is  obTioQs,  thai  jsac  Jr  n»  -Mne  ini- 
portion,  and  in  the  jboiv  iiiyeg.  ^  l* 
income  of  the  ha£cns  xniT  txe  sti-tt.  h 
is  reduced,  in  order  •vj  -gfg^  n^  r..=;- 
bolder,  the  income  cf  311  itmdib*  uf  r 
reduced  in  order  to  pa 5  itnto^sL  "-^ 
fumlhoideri  ooniribv^te  li  tiuur  «un  te«« 
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tnent,  in  t|ic  same  proportion  as  any  body 
else,  and  pay  a  greater  and  a  greater 
share  of  what  they  themselves  receive, 
according  as  the  payments  due  to  them 
are  increased.  The  want  of  means  to 
pay  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

But  we  confer  too  much  honour  on 
this  prophetic  inability,  by  treating  it  as 
worthy  of  analysis.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  pretence  of  a  nation's  inabi- 
lity to  pay  itself,  that  is,  to  make  a  parti- 
cular distribution  of  its  annual  produce, 
is  impostrous  on  the  face  of  it.  To  say, 
or  to  insinuate,  that  England  is  in  the 
state,  or  approaching  to  the  state,  of  a 
nation  unable  to  pay  i;^  debts,  is  an  im- 
pudent denial  of  notorious  matter  of  fact. 
The  annual  charge  on  account  of  the 
national  debt  is  below  30,000,0001.  Much 
more  than  double  that  amount  is  raised 
in  taxes  of  all  sorts  ;  and  of  this  vast  sum, 
n  large  proportion  is  unprofitably  spent. 
One  word  more  is  superfluous. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  understand  the 
feeling  of  an  aristocratic  legislature  on 
this  subject.  It  is  by  the  share  which  the 
aristocracy  receive  of  the  taxes,  that  they 
derive  advantage  from  wielding  the  powers 
of  government.  From  that  portion  which 
is  detached  for  the  payment  of  the  national 
creditor,  they  have  the  means  of  drawing 
little  or  no  advantage  to  themselves.  The 
people  of  England,  as  experience  proves, 
may  be  made  to  submit,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  a  taxation  of  more  than  70,000,0001. 
per  annum.  But  if  one  half  of  this  goes 
to  the  national  creditors,  the  aristocracy 
are  obliged  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
other  half.  How  much- more  would  they 
make  if  they  had  both  halves?  And 
with  what  an  evil  eye,  therefore,  are  they 
tempted  to  look  upon  a  class  of  men  by 
whom  this  golden  stream,  which  ought  to 
be  their^s,  is  intercepted ! 

That  a  class  of  men,  who,  possessing 
power  by  a  firm  tenure,  find  little  occa- 
sion for  intellect,  should  be  short-sighted 
and  inconsistent,  is  in  the  natural  order 
of  things.  The  aristocracy  of  England, 
in  order  to  frighten  every  man  who  pos- 
sesses a  little  property  into  an  enemy  of 
improvement,  have,  with  a  prodigious 
display  of  fear  and  ardour,  taught^  that 
all  attempts  at  improvement  lead  to  re- 
volution^ and  all  revolutions  to  the 
confiscation  of  property.  Both  prepo- 
sitions are  false.  But  they,  by  defraud- 
ing the  national  creditors,  and  thereby 


t. 


con)mittingoneofthemo.st  enormous  acts^ 
of  confiscation  that   ever  was  perpetrated 
on  earth,   would   set  an  example  of  dis-  ' 
regard  to  the  laws  of  properly,  the  bitter 
fruits  of  which  they  would  deserve  to  be 
the  first  to  feel.     Why  should  tlie  rest  of 
the  community,  they  to  whom   the  in-, 
terests  of  the  fundholding  class,  and  the 
interests   of    the  landholding  class,   are 
equal,   be  more  willing  to  sacrifice  the. 
fundholders  to  the  landholders,  than  the* 
landholdprs  to  the   fundholders  ?     If  it 
be  very  inconvenient  to  the  nation  to  pay. 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  why  not' 
take  the  land  to  discharge  the  principal? 
This  would  be  spoliation  and  injustice, 
most  assuredly  ;  but  not  one  atom  worse 
than  taking  the  property  of  the  national 
creditors. 

In    the  growing  contrariety    between, 
the  state  of  the  governmtint,  and  the  state 
of  the  public  mind,   in  every  country  iu^ 
Europe,  and  not  least  in  England,  there 
is   no  attentive  observer  of  the  sijicns  of 
the  times,  who  does  not  anticipate  con- 
siderable  alteration    at    no    very  distant 
day,  in  the  mode  of  administering  public, 
affairs    in    that    quarter   of    the   globe. 
These  changes,  perfectly  inevitable,  wilU. 
it  is  probable,  all  be  comparatively  quiet  ;^ 
but  that  they  may  be  so,  it  is  of  primary 
importance    that   the    utmost   reverence  ^ 
should  be  attached  to  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty.      The  people,   whom  the  aristo- 
crat ical    class    are    always   accusing    of 
being  enemies  to  property,  are  the  re- 
verse.    In  the  annals  of  mankind,  there 
is  not  an  instance  of  any  great  spoliation 
or   iniquitous   transfer   of    property,    of 
which  the  people  have  been  the  authors* 
All  such  atrocities,    without  any  excep-^ 
tion,  have  been  the  work — as  the  confis- 
cation  of  the  property   of  the  national 
creditors  in  England  would  be  the  work — 
of  an  aristocracy. 

While  property  remains  secure,  and 
every  one  is  satisfied,  that  what  is  his 
will  be  inviolably  preserved  to  him, 
changes  in  the  hands  which  hold  the. 
powers  of  government  affect  not  the 
bosom  of  society.  They  may  be  more» 
they  may  be  less,  expedient ;  the  arrange^ 
ments  adopted  may  be  found  perfect, 
they  may  be  found  susceptible  of  amelio- 
ration ;  all  this  experience  may  go  on, 
as  it  ought  to  go  on,  without  disturbing 
the  peace  or  arresting  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  till  its  social  and  political  iusti- 
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from  the  fMninrala ;  and  to  abstein  from 
eTeiy  act,  open  or  clandestine^  of  eapport 
to  our  enemy,  under  pain  of  its  being 
treated  as  an  act  of  hostility. 

Notwithstanding   the   improvements, 
which  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge,  in 
the  maxims  of  our  international  policy, 
we  perceive  that  our  ministers  still  adhere 
to  one  principle,  of  fatal  import  to  the 
interests  of  every  country  the  counsels  of 
which  it  infects.    They  hoast  of  the  high 
rank  which  we  hold  among  surrounding 
aations.      They  •  speak  magnificently  of 
the  maintaining  of  that  rank.      If   this 
high   rank  meant  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom — a  high  reputation  for  virtue— 
a  high  reputation  for  the  goodness  of  our 
government — for  the  integrity  of  our  deal- 
ings, and  the  happiness  of  our  people; 
even    a    high     reputation    for    internal 
strength,  and  for  the  energy  with  which 
any  attack  upon  our  shores  would  be  re- 
pelled— we  desire  to  see  that  sort  of  rank 
as  high  as  it  can  be  desired  by  any  body. 
But  if   this  rank  mean  nothing  but  the 
weight  with  which  we  interfere  in  the  ar- 
rangements, amicable  or  hostile,  of  other 
nations  with  one  another — thot  is  to  say, 
the  fear  with  which  we  inspire  them ;  in 
other  words-^the  proximity  of  the  pros- 
pect we  bring  to  them  of  the  evils  of  war, 
to  be  inflicted  by  our  hands ;  we  say, 
that  of  all  the  curses,  which  ever  befel  a 
nation,  this  said  rank  is  one  of  the  greatest. 
Of  all  successful  pretences  for  unneces- 
sary wars — of  all  successful  pretences  for 
exorbitant  establishments,   military   and 
naval — for  the  waste  and  ruin  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people — this  is,  beyond  com- 
parison, the  most  fertile  in  mischief.     To 
the  aristocracy  of  England  this  has  been 
the  grand  resource  for  keeping  up  that 
immense  taxation  out  of  which  they  have 
drawn  their  profit.  And,  accordingly,  both 
sections  of  that  aristocracy,  both  the  sec- 
tion in  place,  and  the  section  out  of  place, 
have  always  applauded  it  to. the  skies. 
This  was  national  glory — this  was  national 
honour.     What  so  admirable  as  honour 
and  glory  ?  W  hat  honourable  and  glorious 
man  but  would  part  with  life  and  fortune 
to  preserve  honour  and  glory  ?     Let  us 
then  have  great  fleets,  great  armies ;  let 
us  interfere  in  every  dispute  between  every 
two  nations  in  Europe ;  and  let  us  always 
make  war  upon  those  who  will  not  do 
as   we  bid    them;    all  for  honour  and 
glory !  The  pretence,  which  is  sometimes 
set  npy  that  this  is  the  cheapest  way  of  de- 


fending our  own  ahonesfroro  hostile  attaclctf^ 
we  cannot  regard  as  worthy  of  m  aerioud 
exposure. 

We  are  told  that  it  keeps  danger  at  a 
distance.  We  should  rather  say,  that  it 
makes  it  continually  present.  What  h 
the  danger  we  have  to  dread  T  The  ex- 
pense of  repelling  an  attack  from  our 
shores.  This,  which  would  be  an  expense 
of  rare  occurrence  —which  rather,  uoidef  a 
good  government,  we  should  say,  would 
not  occur  at  all — and  which,  when  the 
occasion  arose,  would  be  proportioned  to 
it,  and  no  more ;  we  are  told  that  we 
ought  to  replace,  by  an  expenfte  never 
intermitted,  which  never  ends — not  pro- 
portioned to  the  defence  of  ourselves, 
but  to  the  attack  of  others — the  conti- 
nental attack ;  an  expense  so  threatening 
— continually  threatening,  to  other  nations 
-—that  our  word  should  hold  with  then 
the  place  of  a  command.  This  is  to  defend 
ourselves  at  an  expense  many  thousand 
times  greater  than  needful. 

Would  we  then,  it  is  asked,  have  no 
foresight  in  our  counsels?  O,  yes!  of 
real  foresight  as  much  as  you  pleaje^-as 
much  as  possible.  But  not  a  foresight 
which  makes  the  remedy  nvany  times 
worse  than  the  disease.  Not  a  foresight 
which  would  make  a  disease,  not  ver\ 
likely  to  happen  at  all,  but  sure,  at  the 
very  worst,  to  happen  rarely,  perpetual 
Not  a  foresight,  which  would  set  up  i 
great  present  evil,  to  fence  against  om 
which  is  not  only  distant  and  problema- 
tical, but  which  can  always  be  provided 
for  time  enough,  when  there  is  sooe 
reason  to  apprehend  its  approacli. 

In  tracing,  as  we  have  done,  in  this  rt- 
view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  partit- 
ment,  the  workings  of  the   aristocratici 
interest;  adducing  the  evidence  of  itsi^ 
cendancy,  and  marking  the  c:>n3equeoep 
which  flow  from  it;  we  shall  be  told,  tk 
we  have  omitted  incur   calculatiooyi: 
element  which  greatly  modifies  and  ec^j 
rects  the   tendency   of  the  aristocnn^' 
preponderance  ;    to  wit — the    oppont: 
party  in  parliament.     It  appears  per 
certain  to  us,  that  the  moditication 
rived  from  this  element  is  too  small  t» 
worth  including  in  the  calculation. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  worthy  of 
better  understood   than    it    general! 
that  wherever  the  powers  of  gov 
have  been  engrossed  by  an  aristi 
they  have  almost  always    broken 
selves  into  two  sections — the  one 
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immediately  wielding  the  powers  of  the 
body  —  the  other  angry  that  it  ia  not 
wielding  them. .  What  are  the  cooae* 
quenoea  of  this  ?  Not  that  either  section 
ever  loses  sight  of  those  interests  which  it 
has  in  common  with  the  other,  and  which 
belong  to  the  whole  aristocratical  body. 
These  the  section  oat  of  power  is  as  deeply 
concerned  to  preserve  and  to  improve, 
as  the  section  which  it  wishes  to  supplant. 
Whatever  other  points  they  may  differ 
in,  here  their  differences  will  be  more  ap- 
parent than  real ;  or  if,  from  accident, 
there,  should  be  occasional  contrariety, 
there  is  sure  to  be  general  concurrence. 
This  is  enough: — the  aristocratical  inte* 
rest  has  little  to  dread  from  such  an  oppo- 
sition as  this. 

There  are  two  cases  of  the  division  of 
a  governing  aristocracy.  One  case  is, 
when  the  people  have  no  idea  of  taking 
power  from  the  aristocratical  body, 
though  they  may  assist  in  taking  it  from 
one  section  to  give  it  to  another.  The 
other  case  is,  when  the  aristocracy  are 
aware  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple to  diminish  their  power,  and  to  give 
that  ascendancy  in  the  legislature  to  the 
general  interest,  which  is  held  by  the  aris- 
tocratical interest. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  between  the 
two  sections  of  an  aristocratical  body,  is 
very  different  in  these  different  cases. 
In  the  first  case,  in  which  as  a  body  they 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
people,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  animo- 
sities ;  they  rush  on  to  bloodshed ;  and 
inflict  upon  one  another  the  greatest  atro- 
cities. Witness  the  contents  in  Greece 
and  Rome;  witness  the  civil  wars  'in 
every  part  of  Europe,  up  completely  to 
the  period  at  which  a  real  public  opinion 
made  itself  felt  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
So  much  already  does  society  owe  to 
the  check  which  apprehension  of  the 
people  has  imposed  on  the  aristocracy  ! 

In  the  case  in  which  the  body  of  the 
aristocracy  dread  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  consider  the  probability,  that, 
in  a  desperate  struggle  between  two 
parties  of  themselves,  the  people  will  find 
the  means  of  stripping  them  of  all  that 
portion  of  their  power  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  good  government,  both  sec- 
tions find  motives  exceedingly  to  modify 
and  restrain  their  exertions  ;  and  whether 
to  get  place,  or  retain  it,  never  venture 
farther  than  a  certain  moderate  excitement 
of  public  opinion. 


The  flection  not  in  place^  the  action 
weakest,  atleast  for.  the  time,  seeks  tonmk^ 
itself  a  match  for  its  antagonist.  It  can 
obtain  the  needful  accession  of  strength 
only  by  gaining  the  people  on  its  side. 
It  can  gain  them  on  its  side  only  by  making 
them  expect  advantages  from  its  ascen- 
dancy. The  only. real  permanent  good 
which  the  people  can  receive  at  the 
hands  of  any  existing  set  of  adminn* 
trators,  is  the  rectification  of  the 
state  of  interests  in  the  legislatote ; 
the  all  important  change  from  the  pre* 
dominance  of  the  partud,  to  that  of  the 
general  interest.  No  aristocratical  sec- 
tion will  liold  oat  this  prospect,  at  least 
in  earnest.  It  hc^ds  ont  the  prospect  of 
some  other  petty  advantages,  which  it 
tries  by  every  artifice  to  make  the  pecple 
admire  as  great ;  or,  if  it  does  throw  out 
an  appearance  of  intending  the  substai^ 
tial  good,  it  is. an  appearance  only,  well 
contrived  to  be  explanied  away,  or  for- 
gotten, when  the  period  for  the  con- 
gruent action  arrives. 

The  consequences  are  easily  antici* 
pated.  So  long  as  the  people  are  dim- 
sighted  enough  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
delusive  appearances,  and  take  small 
advantages  for  great,  they  may  be  caught 
by  the  promises  of  an  opposition,  and 
being  warmed  by  degrees  into  enthusiasm, 
may  call  for  a  change  of  administration. 
This  call,  in  this  country,  has  in  former 
times  been  so  importimate  as  to  render  it 
convenient  to  comply  with  it  When, 
however,  the  people  become  sufiliciently 
clear-sighted  to  distinguish  appearance 
from  reality,  and  a  great  advantage  from 
a  little  one,  the  promises  of  one  section 
of  the  aristocracy,  trying  to  turn  out 
another,  lose  their  effect. 

Things  have  very  nearly  come  to  this 
pass  in  England:  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  out- section  of  the  aristocracy, 
ceasing  to  draw  any  hopes  from  the 
people,  manifest  sentiments  towards  them 
hardly  less  hostile  than  those  of  their 
opponents.  '*  His  Majesty's  opposition** 
is  a  name  which  has  been  recognized  as 
well  adapted  to  them,  ipsis  non  recusati* 
iihus.  This  is  a  name  which  proclaims 
their  equipment  for  court  service,  and  the 
dissolution  of  their  connexion  with  the 
people.  Disjoined  from  the  people,  an 
opposition  section  of  the  aristocracy  is 
perfectly  insignificant.  We  see  accord- 
inglj  with  what  nqiidity  our  opposition  par-^ 
ty  is  melting  away.   In  a  short  time,  there 
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vnSi  be  no  such  tfaiDg.  The  British  aris- 
tonracy  will  form  one  homogeueousbody^ 
at  once  the  maiters  and  creatures  of  the 
ministry,  soliciting^  and  intriguing  for  the 
good  things  in  distribution,  but  never 
going  into  opposition,  with  a  view  to 
force  a  greater  share  into  their  hands. 
Tliis  was  the  state  of  the  French  aristo 
cracy,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  revolution.  And  it  is  the  natural 
state  of  a  ruling  aristocracy  in  every 
country  in  which  the  people  are  either 
unable  or  unmlling  to  force,  by  their  aid, 
a  discontented  section  of  it  into  power. 
No :  from '  this  time  onwards,  or  till  an 
adequate  reform  of  the  parliament  has 
'place,  the  ministers  of  tl^  king,  as  the 
part  of  the  legislature  on  which  public 
opinion  acts  with  the  greatest  force,  will 
be  the  best  part  of  the  legislature,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  inde- 
pendent, enlightened  men,  hated  by  both 
parties,  and  persecuted  by  them,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done  quietly  and  by  stealth. 

The  proportion  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  last  parliament,  which  was 


absorbed  by  the  memorable  inqniir,  o 
which  it  pleased  them  to  become  the  in- 
struments, respecting  the  late  Queen,  nay 
render  it,  to  some  persons,  a  matter  d 
surprise,  that  we  have  not  eularged  upon 
this  subject  at  a  proportionate  length. 
We  deemed  it  unnecessary.  All  £iig« 
land — all  Europe — and  the  world,  hare 
pronounced  an  opinion  upon  that  afiair, 
and  the  matters  connected  with  it  (the 
manly  revenge,  for  example,  taken  on 
Sir  Robert  Wilson)  so  decided,  and  S4i 
nearly  correct,  that  there  is  very  little  in 
the  existing  impression,  wh*ch  we  have  i 
desire  to  see  altered.  The  sort  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  sort  of  morality,  whicli 
reside  in  the  two  houses,  found  on  thai 
occasion,  a  most  felicitous  opportunitr  el 
displaying  themselves.  The  time  wai 
come,  when  the  lookers-on  could  benefii 
by  the  exhibition.  The  time  is  come 
indeed,  when  nothing  can  hinder  tbi 
accumulation  of  evidence;  and  notkii^ 
can  hinder  the  effect  which  it  is  ca]cnlate< 
to  produce. 


THE  END. 


•^^» 


W.  WILSON,  PRINTER,  •;,  8KINNER-STREKT,  LONDOM. 


I 


